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THE     LITERATURE     OF     FRANCE. 

▲  OLANCX  AT  TH£    JLITXRATU&E   09  FKANCB,  WITH  A  NOTICX  OF  A    FXW  OF  THX  MOST  OXtTIN- 

OUI8HKD  AUTHOB8  OF  TUK  LAST  CXNTURY. 


ZT        THOMAS      W.      «TORS0W 


The  literature  of  France  was  in  a  languishing  state  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  numerous  wars  and  extravagant 
expenses  within  the  kingdom  of  Louis  XIV.,  had  exhausted  the  re- 
sources of  the  country.  Louis  ruled  with  an  iron  sway  the  nobles, 
the  men  of  letters  and  the  people.  The  men  of  letters  had  vigor  within 
them,  but  were  afraid  to  make  it  manifest,  and  this  repression  was  as 
much  the  work  of  the  priesthood  as  of  the  king.  The  latter  would  not 
allow  his  acts  to  be  scrutinized,  the  former  would  not  allow  their  power 
to  be  called  into  question,  or  religious  dogmas  to  be  openly  discussed* 
As  Louis  advanced  in  age,  the  vain^glory  of  the  nation  had  nothing 
more  to  feed  upon.  His  people  yielded  implicit  obedience,  but  with- 
held their  respect.  The  ^nances  were  in  disorder;  the  people  were 
oppressed  ;  the  courtiers  were  tired,  and  wanted  change  ;  the  men  of 
letters  sighed  for  freedom  of  thought.  The  morals  of  the  higher  classes 
were  corrupt ;  they  had  no  serious  occupation  for  the  mind.  The  ex- 
ternal manners  of  the  king  and  his  immediate  dependants  were  correct, 
but  he  violated  his  own  laws  by  living  with  mistresses  and  openly  ac- 
knowledging his  illegitimate  children  ;  and  to  show  a  regard  for  reli- 
gion,  persecuted  the  Protestants  with  every  mark  of  cruelty. 

Before  the  king  all  bowed,  but  all  around  him,  without  his  sight,  was 
disorder.  Manners  were  dissolute  and  religion  ridiculed.  Like  the 
king  himself,  people  observed  forms,  but  they  sneered  at  the  substance. 
They  doubted  first,  then  denied,  and  in  this  state  of  distraction,  moral, 
political  and  religious,  the  nation  was  handed  over  to  the  proflig&te 
regent,  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  The  almost  perfect  virtue  of^  Penelon 
and  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  Massillon  could  not  arrest  the  course 
of  public  degradation.  Even  under  the  eye  of  a  despot,  their  love  of  vir- 
tue overcame  the  natural  gentleness  of  their  characters  and  they  dared 
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sessed  purer  intentions  than  his  predecessor.  '  L'Esprit  des  Loix'  is  a 
noble  work,  though  it  contains  many  paradoxes.  The  author  sought 
to  discover  how  far  positive  laws  depend  upon  the  habits  of  people ; 
upon  the  form  of  government,  historical  events,  and  many  other  circum- 
stances which  enter  into  the  formation  of  a  nation.  In  the  whole  work 
he  shows  a  strong  love  t)f  justice  and  hatred  of  despotism,  and  marks 
them  in  his  book  sometimes  by  strength  of  reasoning,  sometimes  by  a 
burst  of  honest  feeling. 

Notwithstanding  the  grave  studies  to  which.  Montesquieu  devoted 
himself,  he  had  a  lively  imagination.  Even  in  the  serious  works  of 
'L'Esprit  des  Loix'  and  *Le  Grandeur  et  de  la  Decadence  des  Ro- 
mains,'  the  sprightly  style  of  the  *  Lettres  Persanes'  is  perceptible  ;  and 
while  occupied  in  composing  these  solid  monuments  of  his  fame,  he 
could  leave  the  philosopher's  chair  to  exercise  his  fancy  in  the  beautiful 
romance  of  the  *  Temple  de  Guide.' 

Notwithstanding  the  overshadowing  influence  of  these  two  eminent 
writers,  others  of  an  inferior  order  held  a  position  in  public  favor.  The 
writers  of  comedy,  Destouches  and  Marivaux,  with  humble  preten- 
sions obtained  distinction,  and  their  theatrical  pieces  are  at  this  day  held 
in  repute  by  the  lovers  of  the  drama.  *  Du  Medisant,'  *  La  Fausse 
Agnes,'  and  *  Le  Philosophe  Mari6,'  of  Destouches,  are  still  performed, 
and  always  well  received.  At  the  same  time,  Prevost,  as  a  novelist, 
obtained  many  readers,  who  could  not  fail  to  be  touched  by  the  simplicity 
of  his  narrations  ;  white  the  light  and  gay  verses  of  Gresset,  more  than 
his  comedies,  found  admirers  among  those  who  were  pleased  with  natu- 
ral descriptions  drawn  in  the  spiritual  tone  of  conversation. 

Amopg  the  same  class  of  authors  Le  Sage  must  not  be  forgotten. 
Gil  Bias,  transferred  into  every  language,  and  read  by  all  who  can  read, 
is  a  work  claimed  by  the  Spaniards,  who  allege  that  none  other  than  a 
native  could  so  well  depict  the  manners  of  their  people.  But  to 
Le  Sage  has  always  been  given  by  others  the  merit  of  being  its  author ; 
the  French  being  too  proud  of  so  popular  a  book  to  admit  that  a  writer 
out  of  France  could  compose  so  delightful  a  tale.  Till  the  contested 
point  be  settled,  we  must  yield  to  the  one  who  holds  possession,  and  this 
must  be  the  Frenchman. 

In  the  progress  of  time,  as  civilization  advanced,  and  the  number  of 
persons  without  employment  increased,  the  necessity  of  intellectual 
and  literary  occupation  began  to  be  felt,  and  the  condition  of  men  of 
letters  improved.  The  fate  of  their  works  no  longer  depended  on  the 
caprice  of  the  sovereign,  and  they  acquired  a  position  in  society.  Yet 
this  position  was  not  one  to  satisfy  their  pretensions.  They  felt  that  a 
higher  rank  was  their  due,  and  they  sought  by  their  own  efforts  to  ele- 
vate themselves  to  the  station  which  intellect  has  ever  the  right  to  claim. 
In  urging  this  right,  some  of  the  class  went  farther,  and  endeavored  to 
draw  down  those  who  stood  above  them.  Still  the  worth  of  literary 
men  became  apparent ;  especially,  when  Frederick  of  Prussia,  drew 
numbers  of  them  to  his  court,  and  thus  formed  a  society  which  united 
them  in  labor,  and  greatly  increased  their  general  influence.  The  mo- 
tives of  Frederick  were  doubtless  the  self-gratificaiion  of  immediate 
intercourse  ^ith  intellectual  men,  with  the  hope  of  infusing  into  the 
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people  of  his  kingdom  taste  and  refinement.  In  seeking  the  society  of 
Voltaire,  the  most  renowned  sovereign  of  Europe  placed  himself  on  a 
level  with  the  greatest  literary  roan  of  the  age.  The  gain  to  literature 
was  immense.  The  self-love  of  the  lettered  was  increased,  and  a  new 
stimulus  given  to  render  themselves  worthy  of  their  elevation.  Other 
sovereigns  imitated  the'  example,  and  invited  men  of  learning  to  guide 
their  councils,  revise  their  laws,  and  instruct  their  people  in  arts,  science 
and  morals.  They  left  their  country  to  visit  them  in  their  homes  or 
their  institutions  in  France,  to  demand  constitutions  of  government  or 
systems  of  education. 

Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  men  of  letters  should  feel  proud  at  being 
thus  honored ;  or  that  some  of  them,  of  more  imagination  than  judgment, 
of  more  theoretical  knowledge  than  experience,  should  broach  doctrines 
in  politics  and  morals  at  variance  with  calm  reason,  impossible  to  carry 
into  effect  ?  They  doubtless  committed  many  faults,  yet  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  they  produced  at  the  time  an  incalculable  deal  of  good. 

With  these  remarks  we  come  down  to  the  reign  of  Louis  Fifteenth, 
at  which  period  the  government  could  not  avoid  seeing  a  new  power 
growing  up  within  its  bosom,  the  influence  of  which  it  was  too  feeble 
to  withstand.  It  was  destitute  of  the  glory  which  once  surrounded  it 
even  in  moments  of  misfortune.  The  court  was  without  dignity,  the 
state  without  laws,  morals  without  restraint ;  and  those  who  should  have 
upheld  religion,  were  false  to  their  trust.  The  seeds  of  the  revolution 
were  already  sown,  the  harvest  to  be  aflerward  gathered  amid  disorder 
and  ruins.  A  new  era  approached.  The  nation  began  to  find  it  had 
intellect,  that  thought  was  coming  forth ;  it  needed  a  guide,  and  fell  into 
the  arms  of  the  men  of  letters,  or  as  they  were  then  called  *  Les  Philo- 
sophes.^     Then  came  the  *  Encyclopediee.' 

In  this  work  the  intention  of  the  authors  was  good  :  they  meant  to  do 
the  world  a  service  by  condensing  into  a  small  compass  the  prominent 
facts  of  knowledge.  They  intended  to  present  to  mankind  the  means 
of  becoming  wiser  with  moderate  labor ;  to  open  a  path  for  all  who 
were  willing  to  travel  in  search  of  what  they  did  not  know  before. 
When  it  was  first  announced,  the  government  took  the  alarm.  They 
dreaded  the  appearance  of  a  work  wherein  existing  maxims  would  be 
canvassed,  old  theories  criticized  and  judged,  new  ones  developed  and 
defended.  It  is  true,  there  was  some  danger,  but  it  was  magnified  by 
fear.  Unwisely  they  attempted  to  suppress  the  undertaking,  in  doing 
which  the  desire  for  its  accomplishment  was  rendered  still  greater. 
Had  they  fostered  it,  and  taken  the  lead  in  making  it  public,  they  would 
have  strengthened  their  hands  by  enlisting  literary  men  in  their  cause. 
The  obstacles  thrown  in  its  way,  and  the  efforts  the  authors  made  to  re- 
move these  impediments,  created  a  contest  between  the  power  of  the 
government  and  the  learning  of  the  age.  The  whole  became  a  party 
affair,  in  which  the  government  gained  nothing,  and  the  Encyclopedia 
suffered  much.  The  pride  of  the  Encyclopediasts  was  roused :  they 
set  themselves  in  open  hostility  to  the  existing  order  of  things,  and  in- 
serted in  the  book  new  and  bolder  theories  than  would  have  been  thought 
of  had  they  not  been  molested.  The  work  was  diverted  in  part  from 
its  original  purpose,  and  rendered  less  perfect  than  the  authors  origi- 
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nal'i y  inten  ieri  i:  sb"?u!d  b?.  The  phC-^sophic  spirit  which  wms  mttein^ed 
to  be  su  pp res^efi.  !:ok  a  b:lcer  stasii  aco  aimed  at  higher  objects.  The 
Encyclopedia,  which  was  c:cceiTed  wi:h  the  riew  of  giving  to  posterity 
an  idea  of  the  pr?gress  xr^ce  in  general  knowledge,  gmre  to  this  idea  a 
wider  range,  and  deirel^ped  i:  in  a  spirit  to  change  the  character  of  the 
sciences  in  general  and  tharot'  ir.e:aphysics  in  particular.  The  opera- 
tion of  the  s-^ul  was  attempted  to  be  traced  by  an  entirely  new  method, 
which  the  Encyclopediasts  would  fain  have  belicTed  they  alooe  had 
the  skill  to  discover. 

The  developinent  of  thought  which  had  commenced  sometime  previ- 
ously, and  which  the  Encyclopedia  helped  to  quicken,  gave  birth  to  a 
class  of  students  who  created  a  new  science  called  ^Political  Economy.' 
The  object  of  this  science  was  to  discover  the  true  sources  of  wealth, 
and  how  far  the  life  and  prosperity  of  nations  depended  on  the  pecuni- 
ary and  commercial  relations  of  individuals  and  governments.  The 
theories  laid  down  were  ingenious  and  plausible ;  being  new,  they 
attracted  attention  ;  kings  and  people  beloved  a  way  was  found  to  pro- 
cure riches  and  happiness,  and  they  haii^  with  enthusiasm  the  coming 
of  these  new  legislators,  who  brought  with  them  this  wonderful  discovery. 
It  was  imagined  that  by  following  the  rules  proclaimed  by  the  Econo- 
mists, these  two  blessings  would  naturally  flow,  and  this  delusion  lasted 
its  time.  It  was  at  last  perceived  that  human  passions,  a  change  ia 
men's  opinions,  and  a  thousand  variations  of  policy,  were  not  duly  con- 
sidered ;  and  that  so  far  from  its  being  a  positive  law  to  govern,  the 
science  should  be  received  rather  as  giving  counsels  to  guide.  At  a 
later  period  it  became  belter  understood,  and  is  now  more  useful  by  being 
more  practical. 

While  discussing  the  influence  the  learned  men  exercised  in  France, 
and  the  progress  of  their  new  theories,  I  might  have  brought  to  no- 
tice the  dilFerent  effect  these  theories  produced  in  an  adjoining  country 
in  which  the  same  language  prevailed,  and  where  an  almost  daily  inter- 
course existed,  where  the  same  books  were  read  ;  and  where  there  was 
an  equal  desire  to  profit  by  the  new  lights  the  age  was  throwing  out. 
The  republic  of  Geneva  received  these  treasures  of  knowledge  readily 
and  with  satisfaction.  The  works  of  the  day  were  studied  diligently 
and  well  understood,  but  the  minds  of  the  readers  were  not  inflamed  as 
in  France,  nor  were  they  cast  into  doubt  like  their  volatile  neighbors. 
The  morals  of  the  Genevesc  were  strict,  religion  was  respected,  the 
laws  were  uniform,  and  their  habits  were  marked  by  a  strong  attach- 
ment to  long-established  customs.  Their  men  of  letters  were  learned, 
and  animated  with  an  ardent  desire  for  the  acquirement  of  knowledge, 
but  at  the  same  lime  they  reflected  much,  and  were  reserved  in  their 
judgments. 

It  might  be  said  that  the  Genevese  showed  the  influence  of  solid  do- 
mestic  education,  which  prepared  them  to  receive  new  truths  without 
being  dazzled ;  while  the  French,  who  were  accustomed  to  govern  them- 
selves by  passion  and  less  by  reason,  stood  in  uncertainty  between  old 
opinions  they  were  urged  to  relinquish,  and  new  maxims  to  which  they 
inclined,  but  which  they  knew  not  how  to  render  useful.  This  is  an 
instance  of  the  different  effect  produced  on  separate  minds  by  the  same 
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objects,  and  shows  how  the  intellectual  food  given  to  one  may  be  rank 
poison,  while  to  the  other  of  calmer  temperament  it  becomes  a  healthy 
diet. 

Metaphysical  knowledge  was  developed  under  new  forms  by  Condil- 
LAC,  aided  occasionally  by  D'Alembert  ;  but  the  last  was  more  within 
his  proper  sphere  when  occupied  by  mathematics.  Here  he  acquired  a 
merited  reputation,  which  unfortunately  he  did  not  retain.  The  false 
ambition  of  being  a  universal  genius  made  him  seek  an  addition  to  his 
fame  by  becoming  a  literary  man.  He  hoped,  like  Voltaire,  to  be  more 
popular  by  attempting  various  things,  and  he  forced  a  mind  formed  for 
the  exact  sciences  into  a  new  path  it  was  not  fitted  to  tread.  He  lost 
by  quitting  his  natural  element,  and  gained  nothing  in  his  new  pursuit. 
Still,  to  those  who  are  not  critics,  he  will  be  found  to  possess  a  cultivated 
and  delicate  mind,  with  a  style  at  once  chaste  and  smooth. 

Diderot  with  much  talent  greatly  misused  it :  he  was  full  of  ardor, 
with  an  undisciplined  mind.  He  attempted  to  shine  in  all  departments, 
by  which  his  defects  were  rendered  more  apparent.  Had  he  contented 
himself  with  moving  in  one  sphere,  and  that  one  reputable  to  a  man  of 
letters,  his  errors  had  been  less  observable,  and  done  less  injury  to  his 
reputation.  As  it  is,  his  name  is  only  quoted,  and  that  not  with  praise ; 
while  his  works  were  nearly  forgotten,  even  by  his  countrymen,  in 
an  unfortunate  hour,  and  recently,  his  daughter  wrote  his  life.  One 
should  be  indulgent  to  filial  afiTection,  the  more  so  as  the  author  may 
suppose  she  is  rescuing  the  reputation  of  her  parent  from  unjust  re- 
proach. But  her  eflTorts,  though  doubtless  well  intended,  entirely  fail  of 
their  proposed  eflTect ;  indeed,  they  tend  rather  to  confirm  our  previous 
impressions,  by  an  admission  and  palliation  on  her  part  of  many  of  his 
most  glaring  faults.  The  following  passage  will  raise  something  more 
than  a  smile  :  *  My  father  was  exceedingly  moral  in  his  intercouse  with 
females.  He  never  had  intrigues  with  actresses,  or  people  of  that 
stamp,  but  confined  his  addresses  to  respectable  married  women !' 

Let  me  not  pass  without  notice  Bbaumarchais,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary men  of  this  or  any  age.  Mechanic,  man  of  letters,  intriguer 
at  court,  merchant,  and  speculator ;  he  was  all  these,  frequently  at  the 
same  time,  varied  occasionally  by  a  law-suit ;  and  although  he  was  not 
successful  in  all  his  plans,  he  yet  exhibited  versatile  talents  quite  re- 
markable.  He  succeeded  when  he  should  have  failed,  and  oflen  failed 
where  his  cause  was  just.  His  intercourse  was  agreeable,  and  he  had 
in  a  marked  degree  the  art  of  drawing  others  to  his  opinions,  which  he 
put  forth  with  an  animated  manner  that  convinced.  He  was  liberal 
with  his  money  when  he  had  it,  and  every  day  made  friends  whom  he 
would  the  next  day  lose  by  an  epigram. 

The  *  Barbier  de  Seville'  is  his  best  written  piece,  but  his  *  Marriage 
de  Figaro'  is  the  one  he  is  most  known  by  as  a  man  of  letters.  It  is 
full  of  biting  satire,  expressed  with  so  much  finesse  that  those  who  felt 
hurt  could  not  but  admire  the  polished  keenness  of  the  weapon.  He 
struck  in  all  directions,  and  readily  got  the  hate  of  all  who  were  near ; 
yet  with  all  this,  whenever  the  piece  was  permitted  by  government  to 
be  performed,  the  theatre  was  thronged  by  people  who  went  to  see  how 
delicately  their  neighbors  could  be  abused.    Even  now  it  always  draws 
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nally  intended  it  should  be.  The  philosophic  spirit  which  was  attennpted 
to  be  suppressed,  took  a  bolder  stand  and  aimed  at  higher  objects.  The 
Encyclopedia,  which  was  conceived  with  the  view, of  giving  to  posterity 
an  idea  of  the  progress  made  in  general  knowledge,  gave  to  this  idea  a 
wider  range,  and  developed  it  in  a  spirit  to  change  the  character  of  the 
sciences  in  general  and  that  of  metaphysics  in  particular.  The  opera- 
tion of  the  soul  was  attempted  to  be  traced  by  an  entirely  new  method, 
which  the  Encyclopediasts  would  fain  have  believed  they  alone  had 
the  skill  to  discover. 

The  development  of  thought  which  had  commenced  some  time  previ- 
ously, and  which  the  Encyclopedia  helped  to  quicken,  gave  birth  to  a 
class  of  students  who  created  a  new  science  called  *  Political  Economy.' 
The  object  of  this  science  was  to  discover  the  true  sources  of  wealth, 
and  how  far  the  life  and  prosperity  of  nations  depended  on  the  pecuni- 
ary and  commercial  relations  of  individuals  and  governments.  The 
theories  laid  down  were  ingenious  and  plausible  ;  being  new,  they 
attracted  attention  ;  kings  and  people  believed  a  way  was  found  to  pro- 
cure riches  and  happiness,  and  they  hailed  with  enthusiasm  the  coming 
of  these  new  legislators,  who  brought  with  them  this  wonderful  discovery. 
It  was  imagined  that  by  following  the  rules  proclaimed  by  the  Econo- 
mists, these  two  blessings  would  naturally  flow,  and  this  delusion  lasted 
its  time.  It  was  at  last  perceived  that  human  passions,  a  change  in 
men's  opinions,  and  a  thousand  variations  of  policy,  were  not  duly  con- 
sidered ;  and  that  so  far  from  its  being  a  positive  law  to  govern,  the 
science  should  be  received  rather  as  giving  counsels  to  guide.  At  a 
later  period  it  became  better  understood,  and  is  now  more  useful  by  being 
more  practical. 

While  discussing  the  influence  the  learned  men  exercised  in  France, 
and  the  progress  of  their  new  theories,  I  might  have  brought  to  no- 
tice the  dilFerent  effect  these  theories  produced  in  an  adjoining  country 
in  which  the  same  language  prevailed,  and  where  an  almost  daily  inter- 
course existed,  where  the  same  books  were  read  ;  and  where  there  was 
an  equal  desire  to  profit  by  the  new  lights  the  age  was  throwing  out. 
The  republic  of  Geneva  received  these  treasures  of  knowledge  readily 
and  with  satisfaction.  The  works  of  the  day  were  studied  diligently 
and  well  understood,  but  the  minds  of  the  readers  were  not  inflamed  as 
in  France,  nor  were  they  cast  into  doubt  like  their  volatile  neighbors. 
The  morals  of  the  Genevese  were  strict,  religion  was  respected,  the 
laws  were  uniform,  and  their  habits  were  marked  by  a  strong  attach- 
ment to  long-established  customs.  Their  men  of  letters  were  learned, 
and  animated  with  an  ardent  desire  for  the  acquirement  of  knowledge, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  reflected  much,  and  were  reserved  in  their 
judgments. 

It  might  be  said  that  the  Genevese  showed  the  influence  of  solid  do- 
mestic education,  which  prepared  them  to  receive  new  truths  without 
being  dazzled ;  while  the  French,  who  were  accustomed  to  govern  them- 
selves by  passion  and  less  by  reason,  stood  in  uncertainty  between  old 
opinions  they  were  urged  to  relinquish,  and  new  maxims  to  which  they 
inclined,  but  which  they  knew  not  how  to  render  useful.  This  is  an 
instance  of  the  diflTerent  eflTect  produced  on  separate  minds  by  the  same 
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objects,  and  shows  how  the  intellectual  food  given  to  one  may  be  rank 
poison,  while  to  the  other  of  calmer  temperament  it  becomes  a  healthy 
diet. 

Metaphysical  knowledge  was  developed  under  new  forms  by  Condil- 
LAC,  aided  occasionally  by  D'Alembert  ;  but  the  last  was  more  within 
his  proper  sphere  when  occupied  by  mathematics.  Here  he  acquired  a 
merited  reputation,  which  unfortunately  he  did  not  retain.  The  false 
ambition  of  being  a  universal  genius  made  him  seek  an  addition  to  his 
fame  by  becoming  a  literary  man.  He  hoped,  like  Voltaire,  to  be  more 
popular  by  attempting  various  things,  and  he  forced  a  mind  formed  for 
the  exact  sciences  into  a  new  path  it  was  not  fitted  to  tread.  He  lost 
by  quitting  his  natural  element,  and  gained  nothing  in  his  new  pursuit. 
Still,  to  those  who  are  not  critics,  he  will  be  found  to  possess  a  cultivated 
and  delicate  mind,  with  a  style  at  once  chaste  and  smooth. 

Diderot  with  much  talent  greatly  misused  it :  he  was  full  of  ardor, 
with  an  undisciplined  mind.  He  attempted  to  shine  in  all  departments, 
by  which  his  defects  were  rendered  more  apparent.  Had  he  contented 
himself  with  moving  in  one  sphere,  and  that  one  reputable  to  a  man  of 
letters,  his  errors  had  been  less  observable,  and  done  less  injury  to  his 
reputation.  As  it  is,  his  name  is  only  quoted,  and  that  not  with  praise  ; 
while  his  works  were  nearly  forgotten,  even  by  his  countrymen,  in 
an  unfortunate  hour,  and  recently,  his  daughter  wrote  his  life.  One 
should  be  indulgent  to  filial  affection,  the  more  so  as  the  author  may 
suppose  she  is  rescuing  the  reputation  of  her  parent  from  unjust  re- 
proach. But  her  efforts,  though  doubtless  well  intended,  entirely  fail  of 
their  proposed  effect ;  indeed,  they  tend  rather  to  confirm  our  previous 
impressions,  by  an  admission  and  palliation  on  her  part  of  many  of  his 
most  glaring  faults.  The  following  passage  will  raise  something  more 
than  a  smile  :  *  My  father  was  exceedingly  moral  in  his  intercouse  with 
females.  He  never  had  intrigues  with  actresses,  or  people  of  that 
stamp,  but  confined  his  addresses  to  respectable  married  women !' 

Let  me  not  pass  without  notice  Beaumarchais,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary  men  of  this  or  any  age.  Mechanic,  man  of  letters,  intriguer 
at  court,  merchant,  and  speculator ;  he  was  all  these,  frequently  at  the 
same  time,  varied  occasionally  by  a  law-suit ;  and  although  he  was  not 
successful  in  all  his  plans,  he  yet  exhibited  versatile  talents  quite  re- 
markable. He  succeeded  when  he  should  have  failed,  and  often  failed 
where  his  cause  was  just.  His  intercourse  was  agreeable,  and  he  had 
in  a  marked  degree  the  art  of  drawing  others  to  his  opinions,  which  he 
put  forth  with  an  animated  manner  that  convinced.  He  was  liberal 
with  his  money  when  he  had  it,  and  every  day  made  friends  whom  he 
would  the  next  day  lose  by  an  epigram. 

The  *  Barbier  de  Seville'  is  his  best  written  piece,  but  his  *  Marriage 
de  Figaro'  is  the  one  he  is  most  known  by  as  a  man  of  letters.  It  is 
full  of  biting  satire,  expressed  with  so  much  finesse  that  those  who  felt 
hurt  could  not  but  admire  the  polished  keenness  of  the  weapon.  He 
struck  in  all  directions,  and  readily  got  the  hate  of  all  who  were  near ; 
yet  with  all  this,  whenever  the  piece  was  permitted  by  government  to 
be  performed,  the  theatre  was  thronged  by  people  who  went  to  see  how 
delicately  their  neighbors  could  be  abused.    Even  now  it  always  draws 
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crowds.  There  were  two  portions  of  the  community  it  did  not  touch  ; 
the  lower  class,  and  those  who  were  removed  from  the  intrigues  of  the 
court  or  the  tumult  of  public  life.  Many  persons  had  long  thought  with 
Beaumerchais  of  the  abuses  of  the  State,  yet  no  one  dared  like  him 
openly  to  condemn  them  in  language  so  cutting  and  bold.  A  calm  trea- 
tise on  the  errors  of  government  could  not  find  readers,  but  here  was  a 
piece  which  exposed  them  as  fully,  in  language  that  every  one  under- 
stood  and  all  enjoyed,  because  it  was  new. 

The  work  will  not  bear  criticism,  any  more  than  common  conversation 
will  bear  to  be  analyzed  by  strict  grammatical  rules ;  but  the  vivacity 
of  the  dialogue,  the  piquancy  of  the  sentiments,  the  dry  humor,  and  the 
skill  in  the  management  of  the  plot,  render  the  piece  irresistibly  amus- 
ing. And  when  it  is  known  that  its  rebukes  are  justly  merited  by  the 
manners  of  the  period  when  they  were  delivered,  and  before  the  very 
people  intended  to  be  reproved,  we  may  almost  asseit  that  a  very  im- 
moral work  was  productive  of  good  so  far  as  it  held  up  to  ridicule  cry- 
ing  abuses. 

Among  the  philosophers  of  the  new  school,  one  of  the  most  faithful 
was  Helvetitts.  If  his  metaphysics  lead  to  materialism,  he  wrote  in 
good  faith,  and  believed  all  he  said.  He  possessed  many  virtues,  and 
meant  to  do  good.  The  basis  of  his  scheme  is  self-love,  which  in  a 
certain  sense  is  commendable,  but  as  a  sole  rule  of  conduct  is  not  solid, 
and  leads  to  capital  errors.  It  is  like  a  man  forming  his  own  conscience ; 
of  course  his  virtue  is  far  from  being  fixed.  His  passions  will  draw 
him  away,  and  he  may  have  nothing  left  but  his  pride,  which  although 
a  counsellor  not  to  be  despised,  as  it  is  better  than  self-interest,  is  yet  the 
fruitful  source  of  many  faults.  Religious  faith  is  intended  as  a  surer 
guide,  and  is  always  a  safer  dependence. 

This  rapid  and  imperfect  sketch  may  give  an  idea  of  the  state  of 
the  public  mind  in  France  between  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  the  commencement  of  the  revolution.  It  marks  (in  a 
slight  manner  it  is  true)  the  course  of  literature,  and  the  effect  produced 
on  the  thinking  portion  of  the  nation «  The  literary  men  of  the  period 
have  been  the  objects  of  some  praise,  and  an  infinite  deal  of  censure. 
The  Encyclopediasts  and  their  adherents  have,  in  an  especial  manner, 
shared  largely  in  this  measure  of  blame ;  they  are  accused  by  people 
of  the  present  day  of  being  the  authors  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
are  made  answerable  for  the  horrors  which  accompanied  it.  The 
charge  is  unjust,  and  is  made  under  great  ignorance  of  the  state  of 
France  previously  to  that  event,  and  of  the  many  causes  which  had 
long  been  accumulating  to  bring  about  the  result.  The  revolution  was 
inevitable,  and  the  persons  who  took  the  lead  in  public  afiairs  at  its  com- 
mencement, were  actuated  by  the  sole  motive  of  providing  a  remedy 
for  present  grievances,  and  guarding  by  new  regulations  against  the 
return  of  them.  In  what  manner  the  control  of  affairs  passed  from 
their  hands  into  those  of  others  less  pure,  is  matter  of  history,  and  forms 
too  large  a  volume  to  be  traced  here. 

The  despotic  government  of  Louis  XIV.  and  his  immediate  succes« 
sors  had  checked  every  effort  of  freedom  of  mind.  When  the  govern- 
ment fell  into  feebler  hands,  and  the  American  Revolution  had  taught 
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the  people  of  Europe  that  civil  liberty  was  within  their  reach,  and  might 
be  obtained  by  a  determined  will  and  united  efforts,  the  French  nation 
were  inflamed  with  desire,  and  in  their  eagerness  to  seize  the  blessing, 
crushed  it  within  their  grasp.  The  men  of  letters  stimulated  the  nation 
to  satisfy  their  wants,  pointed  out  the  objects  to  be  obtained,  and  encour- 
aged the  efforts  of  those  who  sought  the  good  of  the  whole.  In  doing 
this  they  acted  separately,  without  union,  for  the  purpose  of  overturning 
law  and  religion,  as  has  been  asserted,  and  without  the  most  distant  ex- 
pectation that  their  true  motives  would  be  impeached,  and  their  writings 
made  the  pretext  for  committing  acts  of  blood  and  murder. 

The  men  of  letters  did  good  service  to  France,  by  marking  out  the 
proper  objects  of  thought  when  France  was  beginning  to  think,  and  are 
not  partakers  of  the  guilt  which  Frenchmen  incurred  by  making  an  ill 
use  of  knowledge  freely  given  for  the  improvement  of  their  moral  and 
political  condition.  Many  writers  were  visionary  ;  many  uttered  im- 
practicable theories ;  and  this  is  not  matter  of  wonder,  all  being  afloat 
in  an  unknown  sea,  without  knowing  the  art  of  navigation.  It  is  not  to 
be  denied  that  there  were  writers  with  positively  bad  intentions  who 
wrote  bad  books,  but  properly  speaking  they  came  not  within  the  pale  of 
letters  (with  the  exception  of  Voltaire,  and  a  few  others  of  inferior  note,) 
and  their  works  did  little  to  increase  the  moral  depravity  of  the  public 
mind,  already  deeply  polluted. 

The  public  writers  of  this  period,  or  as  they  were  styled  *Les  Philo- 
sophes,'  in  their  attempts  to  improve  the  condition  of  their  fellow  men 
had  a  mightier  task  imposed  upon  them,  and  greater  obstacles  in  their 
way,  than  the  philosophers  and  lawgivers  of  antiquity  ever  had  to  sur- 
mount. These  studied  profoundly  and  meditated  deeply  in  the  calm 
retirement  of  the  closet,  where  human  passions  found  no  entrance ;  and 
when  their  minds  were  filled  with  knowledge,  they  travelled  of  choice 
into  other  countries,  to  compare  the  subjects  on  which  they  had  medi- 
tated with  the  customs  and  practical  laws  of  other  people.  Afler  this 
test  they  returned  to  their  countrymen  with  full  ability  to  give  lessons 
in  true  wisdom,  such  as  is  derived  from  knowledge  acquired  in  seclusion, 
modified  and  confirmed  by  intercourse  with  the  external  world. 

Our  philosophers  of  later  times,  far  from  being  retired,  lived  in  a 
tumult.  Instead  of  the  quiet  of  privacy,  where  the  passions  if  not  sub. 
dued  may  be  calmed,  theirs  were  unavoidably  excited  by  living  within 
the  noise  of  the  crowd,  and  being  forced  to  mingle  in  contests,  they  could 
neither  direct  nor  appease.  They  possessed  no  rank  which  coukl  elicit 
respect,  and  exercised  no  authority  to  command  obedience.  The  hard 
task  was  imposed  upon  them  of  pulling  down  and  removing  the  rubbish 
of  ages ;  then  of  instructing  a  people  brought  up  under  the  influence  of 
antiquated  maxims,  anxious  to  shake  them  off,  but  vain  and  intractable ; 
eager  afler  knowledge,  but  without  patience  to  submit  to  the  labor  by 
which  it  is  acquired.  They  had  indocile  pupils,  perhaps*;  they  were 
also  not  fully  competent  to  teach,  for  certain  it  is  they  had  themselves 
something  to  learn. 

A  manifest  defect  in  their  system  was  a  want  of  respect  for  religion. 
The  upper  classes  of  French  society  felt  none  of  its  obligations,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  clergy  were  by  the  irregularity  of  their  lives  with- 
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out  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people  sufficient  to  induce  them  to 
listen  to  religious  precepts,  even  had  they  been  capable  of  inculcating 
them.  The  philosophers  were  short- sighted,  both  as  teachers  and  poli- 
ticians, when  they  neglected  to  use  this  powerful  principle  of  self  gover- 
ment,  and  lost  an  opportunity  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  existing  creed, 
and  to  engraft  into  their  code  of  morals  the  wholesome  precepts  of  a 
purer  faith.  The  chance  of  succeeding  was  not  great,  yet  the  object 
to  be  obtained  was  worthy  the  attempt.  Its  attainment  would  have 
given  them  a  renown  which  the  sages  of  antiquity  did  not  enjoy,  and 
would  have  drawn  upon  them  the  benedictions  of  posterity  through  long 
ages  of  time.  France  would  have  been  guiltless  of  shedding  rivers  of 
blood,  and  her  history  would  not  be  sullied  by  a  catalogue  of  crimes ; 
the  unholy  spectacle  of  a  denial  of  a  Creator  would  never  have  been 
exhibited,  and  the  social  habits  of  her.  citizens  would  at  this  day  be 
governed  by  right  moral  principles,  united  with  and  supported  by  an 
abiding  sense  of  religion. 

DucLOs  wrote  *  Considerations  sur  les  Mceurs  de  ce  Siecle,'  a  very 
interesting  work.  He  did  not  accord  with  the  literary  men  of  the  time, 
condemns  their  principles  by  a  cynical  manner,  and  shows  an  indepen- 
dence which  his  contemporaries  did  not  believe  to  be  real.*  He  is  apt  to 
philosophize  on  trivial  subjects,  and  his  cold  manner  renders  his  morality 
repulsive  rather  than  attractive  ;  yet  he  portrays  with  skill  the  shades  of 
social  life,  which  he  appears  well  to  understand. 

L'AbbI:  de  Mably,  among  other  works,wrote  *  Observation  ssur  I'His- 
toire  de  France.'  His  dislike  to  the  philosophers  of  the  new  school  was 
more  marked  than  that  of  Duclos ;  in  short  he  sets  no  value  at  all  on  their 
opinions  and  systems.  Yet  it  is  believed  he  resembled  them  more  than  he 
is  willing  to  admit,  and  arrives  at  nearly  the  same  result  by  taking  another 
road.  He  is  so  much  enamored  of  the  ancients,  that  he  does  not  render 
common. justice  to  the  moderns,  either  in  their  government,  religion,  the 
glory  they  have  acquired,  or  the  histories  composed  by  France  and  other 
nations.  With  a  bitter  and  hostile  tone  against  the  existing  state  of 
things,  he  discovers  a  disposition  rather  to  destroy  the  ties  of  present 
society,  than  to  build  up  a  system  which  shall  improve  the  condition  of 
the  state.  He  disregards  the  many  points  of  glory  which  surrounded 
the  national  character  in  former  days,  and  because  the  followers  of  St. 
Louis  had  for  descendants  the  frivolous  courtiers  of  Louis  XV.,  thinks 
nothing  good  can  be  found  out  of  Greece  and  Rome.  With  all  his  love 
of  the  ancient  forms  of  government,  he  never  stopped  to  consider  whether 
bis  countrymen  were  fitted  to  be  governed  by  the  like  institutions ;  and 
as  he  believed  the  present  new  systems  bad,  and  that  they  would  lead 
to  bad  results,  it  was  easy  for  him  to  predict  all  that  did  afterward  occur, 
and  thus  acquire  the  merit  of  being  a  true  prophet. 

Among  the  distinguished  authors  the  age  produced,  no  one  elevated 
himself  more  suddenly  or  more  conspicuously  than  Jean  Jaques  Rous- 
seau, who  from  a  very  obscure  origin  became  eminent  by  leaving  the 
trodden  path  of  literature,  and  tracing  out  a  way  entirely  his  own.  It 
is  a  singular  circumstfince  that  Rousseau,  without  the  advantage  of 
education,  with  hardly  a  home,  and  with  such  friends  only  as  he  could 
make  by  chance  in  his  wanderings  from  place  to  place,  should  yet  form 
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himself  to  be  one  of  the  best  writers  in  the  French  language.  His 
style  is  simple,  pure  and  elegant ;  his  reasoning  is  generally  logical, 
though  his  premises  are  frequently  false.  This  last  arose  from  the 
marked  defects  of  his  character.  He  was  jealous  and  irritable,  and  had 
the  impression  that  all  mankind  were  his  enemies,  with  whom  it  was 
necessary  to  be  perpetually  at  war ;  hence  his  estimate  of  human  nature 
was  low,  and  man  in  a  civilized  state  was  with  him  almost  an  object  of 
aversion.  His  theories  were  founded  not  on  mankind  as  they  are,  but  as 
Ahey  are  supposed  to  be  before  civilization  begins,  and  this  he  considered 
as  the  natural  state.  He  believed  his  fellow  men  to  have  lost  the  vigor  of 
their  intellect  and  purity  of  heaft,  by  having  their  minds  cultivated  and 
being  brought  to  submit  to  the  restraints  human  society  imposes. 

He  was  paradoxical  and  inconsistent.  With  these  views  he  wrote  a 
prize  essay  to  prove  the  advantages  abd  point  out  the  best  mode  of  edu- 
cation for  youth;  and  although  he  condemned  in  unmeasured  terms  the 
French  drama,  and  asserted  that  the  language  was  incapable  of  being 
the  vehicle  of  music,  yet  he  wrote  one  of  the  most  pleasing  musical  operas 
of  the  French  theatre.  It  was  received  in  his  own  time  with  great  favor, 
and  still  retains  ltd  place  in  public  estimation^  The  writer  of  these 
pages  well  remembers  the  sweetness  and  delicacy  found  at  the  represen- 
tation of  the  'Devin  de  Village.' 

Rousseau  knew  the  worth  of  virtue,  for  he  had  a  susceptible  heart. 
His  writings  bear  testimony  to  a  high  moral  sense,  but  his  notions  of 
moral  obligations  were  derived  from  a  code  of  his  own  forming,  and  his 
method  of  illustration  was  peculiar  and  contradictory ;  add  to  this,  his 
personal  conduct  was  subject  to  grave  reproach.  His  sense  of  religion 
was  deep,  ardent,  and  while  under  its  temporary  influence,  sincere  ;  but 
it  was  derived  from  feeling  rather  than  from  a  conviction  which  could  be 
defined.  He  portrayed  in  glowing  colors  the  charms  of  domestic  life, 
yet  never  married,  and  kept  a  mistress  who  was  ill-tempered  and  harsh. 
He  wrote  with  great  feeling  on  the  duty  of  parents  toward  their  off- 
spring ;  the  nurture  of  infants  and  the  method  of  rearing  children,  yet 
his  own  he  abandoned  to  the  foundling  hospital,  where  he  never  went  to 
learn  if  they  survived. 

Rousseau  was  commonly  at  variance  with  most  people ;  yet  if  per- 
chance he  made  a  friend,  his  conduct  toward  him  soon  changed  him  into 
ED  enemy,  or  bethought  he  was  one,  and  treated  him  accordingly.  Of 
course  no  union  existed  between  him  and  the  literary  men  of  the  day ; 
nothing  in  common.  The  philosophers  he  disliked,  not  only  as  authors 
but  as  men.  He  disdained  to  march  under  their  banners,  preferring  to 
stand  alone,  and  by  his  writings  charm  the  world  he  despised.  He 
chose  to  shine,  and  did  shine  brightly  by  his  own  natural  light ;  and  this 
is  the  more  worthy  of  remark,  as  from  his  isolated  mode  of  life,  he 
debarred  himself  from  reaping  the  advantage  which  free  social  inter- 
course with  the  world  never  fails  to  confer.  Other  writers  consulted 
the  public  voice,  and  to  a  certain  degree  accommodated  their  works  to 
the  public  taste ;  he  brought  the  public  to  him,  and  showed  himself 
capable  of  exciting  their  enthusiasm  in  his  favor  by  a  style  full  of  elo- 
quence and  feeling.  The  world  of  France  read  his  books  with  plea- 
sure ;  were  taken  with  his  philosophy  because  it  was  new ;  but  could  not 
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associate  with  one  who  treated  them  with  scorn,  and  who  disregarded  the 
duties  of  social  life.  In  vain  he  inculcated  universal  justice  and  love 
toward  mankind  ;  so  long  as  he  estranged  himself  from  individuals,  vio- 
lated  good  morals,  and  outraged  natural  affection,  no  one  could  award  to 
him  the  full  merit  of  sincerity,  or  call  him  a  friend.  Rousseau's  virtue 
seemed  to  lie  in  his  imagination,  and  his  works  took  their  hue  from  this 
bright  source  :  had  it  been  as  firmly  seated  in  the  heart  and  under- 
standing, his  language,  had  it  charmed  us  less,  would  have  convinced 
us  more.  The  true  man  requires  few  words  to  prove  his  sincerity ;  tha 
man  of  mere  ardor  employs  many,  for  those  alone  are  all  he  possesses. 
I  have  dwelt  long  on  the  character  of  Rousseau,  as  few  French  writers 
were  more  read  in  England  and  where  English  is  spoken,  and  the  time 
is  not  very  remote  when  his  opinions  were  cited  with  commenda- 
tion. 

'  Heloise'  was  called  by  Rousseau  a  moral  tale,  and  as  such  he  wished 
it  to  be  received,  but  it  is  a  tale  composed  after  his  own  fashion  of 
morality.  It  is  not  a  portrait  of  men  and  women  as  they  exist  and  act 
before  us,  but  rather  such  as  he  thinks  they  ought  to  be,*  and  he  makes 
them  speak  in  a  way  no  real  personages  ever  speak.  He  allows  them 
to  reveal  the  hidden  emotions  of  the  soul ;  even  those  which  pass  in  the 
minds  of  all  people,  and  are  kept  secret,  being  either  too  fleeting  to  create 
desire,  and  not  worth  the  trouble  of  describing,  or  as  those  they  are  un- 
willing to  confess. 

Rousseau  lifts  the  veil,  and  exhibits  all  the  mysteries,  agitations  and 
impressions  which  it  conceals,  and  makes  Julie,  a  woman,  relate  with 
passion  and  without  shame  the  thoughts  which  all  perhaps  harbor  but 
few  dare  express.  We  may  praise  Julie  for  her  frankness,  but  would 
be  better  pleased  with  more  reserve  and  more  of  the  modesty  which 
forms  the  greatest  charm  of  the  sex. 

Another  of  Rousseau's  works  is  *  Elirtile,'  which  was  written  with 
the  view  of  giving  the  ^rench  people  a  new  system  of  education. 
His  known  character  and-.peculiar  notions  on  morality  will  aflbrd  a 
tolerable  idea  of  what  sort  of  book  this  must  be,  and  how  far  he  was 
qualified  to  discuss  such  a  subject  understandingly.  Notwithstanding 
many  glaring  defects,  it  is  not  without  merit ;  and  the  advice  given  on 
the  manner  of  nursing  and  bringing  up  children  in  their  first  age,  served 
at  the  time  as  useful  hints  to  many  French  mothers,  whose  mode  of  rear- 
ing their  infants  was  careless  if  not  neglectful.  But  as  an  absolute 
rule  to  be  observed  in  the  education  of  children,  it  is  a  false  guide ;  is 
full  of  unnatural  theories,  which  can  only  .be  carried  out  into  practice 
by  creating  a  being  adapted  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  making  them 
apply.  This  Rousseau  seems  to  have  done.  He  begins  by  raising  the 
child  as  an  isolated  being,  without  binding  it  to  other  beings  by  any  of 
the  ordinary  ties  by  which  mankind  are  kept  together.  It  stands 
alone ;  not  formed  for  society  as  it  now  exists,  but  rather  hostile  to  it. 
Then  he  places  it  in  peculiar  positions,  where  his  theories  are  to  re- 
ceive their  practical  effect,  and  flatters  himself  he  can  show  forth  a  man 
with  a  character  formed  by  fixed  rules,  each  emotion  accompanied  by 
its  corresponding  curb  or  quickener,  the  whole  to  move  with  the  exact- 
ness of  a  mechanical  instrument.    The  being  thus  fashicmed  is  set 
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down  amid  society  as  it  is  constituted,  to  receive  impressions  which  it 
cannot  respond  to ;  to  see  before  it  the  effect  of  many  inward  emotions 
and  many  external  operations,  without  knowing  by  reflection,  or  experi- 
ence why  these  exist ;  and  is  left  to  wonder  why  it  should  be  so  totally 
different  from  other  beings  formed  to  all  appearance  like  himself. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  Rousseau  was  acquainted  with  the  manner 
the  ideas  of  children  develope  themselves,  he  who  took  such  unnatural 
pains  to  thrust  from  him  those  whose  ripening  intellects  he  could  most 
easily  have  studied.  In  his  want  of  practical  knowledge  he  resorted  to 
metaphysics,  and  conjured  up  a  being  who  was  to  work  out  his  own 
civilization  by  inventing  all  he  required  to  guide  his  actions  in  morality 
and  to  render  himself  virtuous. 

This  book  startled  French  readers  by  its  novelty ;  was  read  with 
eagerness,  but  was  found  to  be  little  else  than  the  waking  dream  of  a 
fertile  imagination,  and  was  in  the  end  lefl  as  an  edifice  of  beautiful 
workmanship,  raised  on  a  baseless  foundation,  and  unsafe  to  inhabit. 

The  political  works  of  Rousseau  were  more  thoroughly  read,  and 
exercised  a  more  permanent  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  French 
public  of  the  day,  than  any  of  his  writings,  notwithstanding  they  are 
deeply  tinctured  with  the  same  defects  as  are  apparent  in  his  other 
compositions.  Nor  was  this  influence  confined  to  the  French,  for  it 
crossed  the  channel  and  produced  a  partial  effect  on  their  more 
phlegmatic  neighbors.  He  was  as  much  a  theorist  in  politics  as  in 
morality  or  education  :  indeed  this  could  not  well  be  otherwise,  con- 
sidering his  total  want  of  experience  ;  yet  this  was  no  impediment  to 
his  success,  for  his  readers  were  quite  as  ignorant  as  himself.  The 
revolution  was  germinating :  the  French  people  wanted  a  change ; 
they  saw  that  one  was  approaching ;  the  difficulty  with  them  was  to 
know  how  to  turn  it  to  their  advantage.  To  obtain  this  knowledge,  they 
were  willing  to  take  as  a  leader  one  whose  notions  were  plausible, 
even  at  the  risk  of  his  proving  a  blind  guide.  Their  ideas  of  civil 
liberty  were  crude,  and  no  person  had  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the 
manner  of  administering  a  representative  government ;  one  where  an 
absolute  monarch  should  be  changed  into  a  ruler  with  limited  powers. 
To  give  an  idea  how  this  was  to  be  accomplished,  and  to  make  known 
the  rights  inherent  in- the  people,  Rousseau  went  back  to  the  origin  of 
the  social  state  ;  attempted  to  show  that  the  rulers  and  the  ruled  were 
bound  by  obligations  one  toward  the  other  for  the  benefit  of  each  ;  and 
that  the  latter  ad  a  condition  of  obedience,  claimed  to  be  governed  not 
according  to  the  caprice  of  an  arbitrary  will,  but  by  fixed  rules  made 
conjointly  for  the  well-being  of  all. 

This  reasoning  is  no  doubt  sound  in  the  main  :  certain  it  is  the 
French  public,  or  that  part  of  it  who  meditated  on  the  subject,  were 
greatly  delighted  with  the  new  view  presented  to  them :  it  seemed  to 
comprehend  a  plan  which  fitted  their  case,  or  rather  they  believe  they 
oould  adapt  themselves  to  the  scheme,  and  the  '  Inegalit6  parmi  les 
*  Hommes'  and  the  '  Contrat  Social  were  read  and  praised  by  all  classes, 
and  held  up  as  models  for  the  guidance  of  all  those  who  desired  a 
knowledge  of  the  origin  of  things  from  which  might  be  formed  a 
perfect  government. 
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The  public  in  France  were  as  much  infatuated  as  the  author  ;  yet 
when  the  Revolution  began,  and  these  new  born  principles  were  put 
into  practice,  they  were  found  to  be  too  refined  for  the  comprehension 
of  those  who  were  to  be  governed  by  them  ;  and  when  at  a  later  period 
they  came  to  be  examined  more  closely  by  the  coarser  agents  who 
ruled  public  opinion,  they  proved  totally  worthless.  The  author  was 
lauded  without  measure ;  to  perpetuate  his  name  streets  were  called 
afler  him,  and  his  image  was  multiplied  in  shop  windows  and  private 
dwellings  that  the  memory  of  one  of  the  great  benefactors  of  mankind 
might  ever  afterward  live  and  be  revered.  Yet  with  all  these  out- 
ward marks  of  esteem,  none  of  his  maxims  were  adopted,  for  none  of 
them  could  be  carried  into  practical  effect. 

Many  minor  works  were  produced  by  Rousseau,  in  the  same  spirit, 
as  regards  morals,  religion  and  politics ;  several  of  his  controversial 
writings,  though  written  in  a  captivating  style,  betray  the  cynical  dis- 
position of  their  author  in  a  more  marked  degree.  Pride  in  a  constant 
state  of  irritation  made  him  jealous  of  all  the  world,  and  his  bitter  feel- 
ings were  displayed  often  in  a  total  disregard  of  the  ordinary  courtesies 
of  life. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Rousseau  was  not  alone  in  this  frame  of 
mind.  The  new  race  of  literary  men  who  flourished  in  France 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  are  amenable  to  the 
reproach  of  vanity  and  a  disposition  to  dogmatize.  Their  controver- 
sies  oflen  degenerated  into  quarrels,  in  which  a  becoming  respect  for 
each  other  was  lost  sight  of,  and  their  malevolence  and  evil  rancor 
were  exhaled  in  vulgar  and  indecent  terms.  Montesquieu  is  an  ex- 
ception to  this  censure.  He  preserved  good  temper,  and  at  all  times 
maintained  the  dignity  becoming  his  honorable  character. 

The  last  work  of  Rousseau  to  be  noticed,  is  the  '  Confessions,'  one 
of  the  most  singular  productions  that  any  man  ever  undertook  to  in- 
dite. It  is  the  more  renrarkable  as  its  author  cherished  the  idea  that 
he  was  acquiring  the  admiration  and  esteem  of  the  world,  by  exposing 
his  motives  of  action,  and  giving  a  detail  of  his  conduct  through  life ; 
all  which,  when  unfolded,  too  plainly  show  a  tissue  of  unpardonable 
faults,  and  the  commission  of  a  thousand  ignoble  acts.  It  is  worthy 
likewise  of  special  remark,  that  in  thus  revealing  the  thoughts  of  the 
inward  man,  Rousseau  believed  himself  to  be  virtuous,  and  that  he 
could  persuade  others  of  this  fact,  while  he  made  known  to  them  the 
reveries  of  his  imagination ;  his  numerous  hopes  and  disappointments, 
and  the  many  low  arts  he  habitually  practised.  He  blindly  supposed 
he  should  be  thought  virtuous,  when  he  was  confessing  openly  that  he 
was  not  so. 

Notwithstanding  Rousseau's  faults,  and  they  were  numerous  and 
glaring,  few  of  the  French  writers  of  the  day  were  more  read,  more 
praised  or  more  censured,  a  proof  that  he  must  have  possessed  some 
power  of  attraction.  His  style,  by  its  ease  and  graceful  simplicity, 
produces  a  strong  impression  on  the  mind,  and  the  reader  is  led  away 
delighted,  until  he  begins  to  reflect ;  then  he  is  startled  at  finding  he  has 
advanced  far  in  believing  what  he  feels  can  only  exist  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  ingenious  auuor. 
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His  plans  for  the  better  government  of  nr)ankind  are  some  of  them 
good,  but  they  are  refined  upon  and  extended  beyond  their  legitimate 
application.  He  starts  with  a  self-evident  proposition,  and  you  are 
delighted  to  travel  on  a  smooth  road  with  a  companion  who  by  his  lively 
conversation  makes  the  time  pass  agreeably ;  presently  you  find  you 
have  been  misled,  carried  out  of  the  track,  are  forced  for  your  own 
safety  to  quit  your  fellow  traveller  as  a  false  guide,  and  grope  your  way 
back  to  common  sense,  little  improved  by  your  excursion.  Rousseau, 
in  his  plan  of  education,  threw  out  many  useful  hints,  which  the  French 
people  might  have  profited  by,  for  they  were  founded  in  Nature ;  but 
unfortunately  with  them  he  projected  many  innovations  which  society  as 
it  is  now  constituted  cannot  adopt.  His  motives  here  were  good ;  a  little 
more  practical  knowledge  and  a  little  less  imagination  would  have  made 
his  scheme  feasible.  In  like  manner,  in  his  ideas  of  government,  he  has 
many  correct  views,  and  in  giving  them  forth  to  be  acted  upon,  his  in- 
tentions were  equally  pure ;  but  conjmon  sense  and  experience  were 
wanting  to  render  them  intelligible  to  those  for  whose  benefit  they  were 
formed.  ^ 

The  remainder  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  not  fertile  in  distin- 
guishec]  writers,  afler  Rousseau,  with  the  exception  of  Buffon .  This 
author  was  chief  of  the  <  Jardins  des  Plants,'  of  course  a  professor  of 
Natural  History;  yet  he  appears  to  enjoy  less  reputation  for  this  know- 
ledge than  he  does  for  the  agreeable  manner  he  describes  the  result  of 
his  experience.  Science  in  general  was  less  cultivated  in  his  day  in 
France  than  it  is  now ;  and  those  who  chose  to  read  works  on  the  subject 
were  willing  to  receive  a  little  instruction,  provided  it  was  mingled  with 
much  amusement.  BufTon's  inaccuracies,  which  would  not  be  quickly 
passed  over  at  the  present  time,  were  not  observed,  or  if  they  were, 
escaped  reproof  when  he  wrote  ;  and  as  he  clothed  his  thoughts  in  a 
smooth  and  engaging  style,  his  readers  were  delighted  with  his  produc- 
tions, and  believed  that  of  all  authors  he  was  the  only  one  who  knew 
how  to  strew  with  flowers  the  rugged  path  of  scientific  knowledge. 

The  rapid  progress  Natural  Science  has  made  of  late  years,  throws 
the  works  of  Buffon  into  the  shade ;  and  if  they  are  now  read,  it  is 
chiefly  with  the  view  of  admiring  a  pleasing  description.  Those  who 
will  submit  to  the  rigid  study  which  Science  demands,  to  disqover  her 
secrets,  and  who  wish  to  examine  the  numerous  facts  which  t(me  has 
accumulated,  will  resort  to  works  of  a  deeper  c&st,  where  sober  reason- 
ing takes  the  place  of  amusing  speculation. 

Bufibn,  in  the  midst  of  a  description  of  the  earth,  of  n^an,  or  of  ani- 
mals, is  apt  to  see  things  in  a  picturesque  or  poetical  point  of  view,  a 
manner  particularly  well  adapted  to  please  a  lively,  imaginative  people 
like  the  French  ;  yet  his  speculations  are  wonderfully  enticing ;  and 
whether  they  are  such  as  are  warranted  by  a  close  observation  of  nature, 
or  are  the  product  of  a  too  ardent  imagination,  they  cannot  be  read  with- 
out lively  pleasure.  His  beautiful  description  of  the  first  sensations  of 
the  first  man,  and  the  manner  knowledge  came  to  him,  is  worthy  of 
perusal  by  all  who  like  to  see  abstract  subjects  clothed  in  the  language 
of  Nature ;  nature  with  the  superadded  polish  of  Art. 
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The  following  translation  will  give  an  idea  of  his  method  of  theori- 
zing and  his  style  of  writing : 

*  I  REMEMBER  the  instant  of  joy  and  anxiety  when  I  felt  for  the  first  time  my  new  and 
singular  existence ;  I  knew  not  what  I  was,  whence  I  had  come  or  where  I  was  plaosd. 
I  opened  my  eyes.  What  delightful  sensations  were  awakened !  The  bright  light,  Uie 
vaulted  canopy,  the  verdant  earth,  the  clear  waters,  occupied  my  thoughts  and  animated 
me  with  an  inexpressible  sentiment  of  pleasure.  I  thought  at  first  that  all  these  objects 
were  in  me  and  made  a  part  of  me.  This  new-bora  thought  gained  strength  when  I  turned 
mv  eyes  to  the  light ;  yet  its  brilliancy  dazzled  me.  I  voluntarily  closed  my  eyelid?  and 
felt  a  slight  pain.  During  this  moment  of  obscurity,  I  thought  I  had  lost  nearly  ail  of  my 
being.  Afflicted  at  the  thought,  and  while  dreading  the  change  which  seemed  to  be  coming 
over  me,  I  heard  various  sounds ;  the  singing  of  birds,  the  murmurs  of  the  air,  formed  a 
concert  which  filled  me  with  soft  impressions,  and  as  I  listened  long,  I  thought  this  har- 
mony was  produced  by  myself.  All  attention,  and  entirely  engrossed  by  this  new  species 
of  existence,  I  forgot  the  light,  the  other  part  of  myself  which  came  to  my  knowledge  the 
first,  and  opened  again  my  eyes.  How  great  was  my  iov  at  beholding  myself  surrounded 
by  so  many  brilliant  objects !  The  pleasure  surpassed  all  I  had  felt  before,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment suspended  the  efifect  of  sounds  which  had  so  much  charmed  me.  I  gazed  on  a  thou- 
sand diflferent  objects,  soon  perceived  that  I  could  lose  and  recover  them,  and  that  I  had 
the  power  to  destroy  and  reproduce  at  will  this  pleasing  part  of  myself;  and  although  all 
appeared  inmiense,  by  the  ouantity  of  rays  of  li^ht,  and  the  infinite  variety  of  shades  of 
color,  yet  I  still  felt  that  all  1  saw  was  contained  m  a  portion  of  my  being. 

'  I  beffan  to  see  without  emotion,  and  to  hear  without  being  troubled,  when  a  light  air,  of 
which  Ifelt  the  freshness, brought  with  it  perfumes  which  lumon  overpowered  my  senses, 
but  which  brought  forth  a  love  for  myself.  Greatly  agitated  by  all  these  sensations,  and 
pressed  on  by  the  pleasures  of  this  sweet  and  unaccountable  existence,  I  suddenly  rose  and 
found  myself  impelled  by  an  unknown  force.  I  made  but  one  step  in  advance,  for  the  novelty 
of  my  situation  rendered  me  nearly  motionless ;  my  surprise  was  intense ;  I  feared  that  my 
existence  was  flying  from  me ;  the  movement  I  had  made  seemed  to  confound  all  objects,  and 
I  imagined  that  every  thing  about  me  was  falling  into  disorder. 

*  I  carried  my  hand  to  my  head,  touched  my  forehead  and  my  eyes  and  passed  it  over  my 
body.  This  gave  me  an  idea  that  the  hand  was  the  chief  organ  ot  my  existence,  the  feeling 
was  so  distinct  and  complete.  I  felt  a  pleasure  more  perfect  than  that  which  was  caused  by 
the  light  and  by  sounds,  and  my  ideas  began  to  acquire  more  depth  and  reality  by  the  recip- 
rocal feeling  imparted  at  the  same  time  to  my  body  and  hand,  by  which  a  double  idea  was 
created.  I  found  confusion  in  my  notions  as  to  the  size  of  my  person,  as  I  brought  parts, 
such  as  my  hand  near  to  my  view,  and  I  began  to  think  that  my  sight  created  illusion,  ana 
that  I  ought  to  rely  only  on  the  touch,  whicn  had  not  yet  deceived  roe.  Emboldened  by 
the  thought,  I  advanced  with  confidence,  my  head  erect  and  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  heavens, 
when  all  at  once  I  struck  myself  against  a  tree.  Full  of  alarm,  1  placed  my  hand  on  this 
foreign  substance,  for  such  I  judged  it  to  be  because  I  experienced  no  reciprocal  feeling ; 
it  did  not  return  me  sentiment  for  sentiment,  and  I  turned  from  it  with  horror,  and  for  the 
first  time  learned  that  something  existed  which  was  not  myself. 

*  To  guard  me  from  farther  accident,  I  determined  to  touch  every  thing  I  saw,  and  I 
stretched  my  hand  to  the  sun  and  to  the  horizon,  and  found  nothing  but  vacant  air.  My 
surprise  continued  to  increase,  and  it  was  only  by  repeated  trials  that  I  at  last  learned  to 
guide  my  hand  by  my  eyes ;  even  then  my  impressions  were  difierent  from  those  I  had 
received  from  the  touch  alone ;  my  judgment  became  imperfect,  and  my  whole  being 
seemed  to  be  falling  into  a  state  of  confusion.  In  this  uncertainty,  my  mind  became 
fatigued,  and  I  sought  repose  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  on  which  hung  clusters  of  purple 
fruit  within  reach  of  my  hand.  Tliese  I  touched  gently,  and  they  separated  from  the 
branches  as  figs  fall  off  when  fully  ripe.  I  brought  the  fruit  close  to  my  eyes,  to  contem- 
plate its  form  and  color,  when  its  delicious  flavor  made  me  bring  it  still  nearer  to  my  sight, 
and  as  I  drew  in  by  long  draughts  this  embalmed  air,  my  moutn  opened  to  receive  it,  and 
opened  again  to  take  in  more.  I  felt  an  increased  pleasure  as  I  drank  in  the  perfume,  till 
at  last  I  brought  it  close  to  my  lips  and  tasted  the  fruit.  Then  what  delight  unfelt  before ! 
Till  then  it  seemed  as  if  I  had  felt  mere  pleasures,  and  now  the  taste  gave  me  a  sentiment 
of  voluptuousness. 

'  This  internal  feeling  of  enjoyment  gave  me  an  idea  of  possession ;  made  me  thmk  that 
the  fruit  was  part  of  my  own  substance,  and  that  I  had  the  power  of  transforming  external ' 
subjects. 

*  As  I  continued  to  eat  I  found  a  languor  afiected  my  senses ;  the  obiects  around  me  be- 
came dimly  reflected,  the  power  over  my  muscles  was  suspended, and  I  yielded  to  the  in- 
fluence of  this  inaction  by  reclining  my  body  on  the  grass.  Every  thing  disappeared,  my 
train  of  thoughts  was  interrupted,  ana  I  lost  all  sentiment  of  existence.  My  sleep  was 
profound,  but  I  cannot  say  if  it  was  long,  for  I  had  no  means  of  measuring  time,  yet  I 
awoke  refreshed,  with  all  the  feelings  of  a  second  birth,  with  a  faint  idea  that  for  a  time 
I  had  ceased  to  be.    This  idea  produced  a  sentiment  of  fear,  which  caused  me  to  think  I 
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might  not  exist  always,  and  this  fear  was  increased  by  the  thought  that  I  might  have  lost  a 
part  of  my  being  during  my  state  of  repose.  I  exercised  my  senses  as  well  as  I  was  able, 
and  passed  myr  eyes  over  the  limits  of  my  body,  to  feel  sure  that  all  I  ever  possessed  of  my 
self  still  remained  to  me.  While  thus  ensaged  what  was  my  surprise  at  beholding  near 
me  a  form  like  my  own !  I  took  it  for  anouier  self,  and  so  far  from  naving  lost, as  I  feared, 
had  actuallv  been  increased  and  made  double. 

'  I  placed  my  hand  on  this  new  being.  O  wonderful !  A  tremtilouB  feeling  shot  through 
me,  different  fitNn  all  my  former  emotiotns.  It  was  not  me ;  it  was  more,  and  better  than  me ; 
and  I  thouffht  my  existence  was  about  to  change  and  pass  entirely  into  this  second  half  of 
mjrself.  Tne  form  became  animated  as  I  drew  near,  add  I  could  see  thought  awakening 
as  our  eyes  met  A  new  source  of  life  seemed  to  circulate  in  my  veiils,  and  I  felt  as  if  I 
had  acquired  a  sixth  sense,  so  completely  was  my  whole  will  given  up  to  this  novel  im- 
pression.' 

BuFFON  seems  to  disdain  to  make  history  a  mere  nomenclature  of 
facts,  but  seeks  to  make  these  facts  more  impressive  by  presenting  them 
in  an  agreeable  form.  There  is  no  objection  to  this.  So  long  as  the 
facts  are  kept  in  the  fore-ground,  and  not  perverted  or  beclouded  by  ex- 
traneous coloring,  or  rendered  obsctire  by  fanciful  illustrations,  a  polished 
style  will  not  diminish  their  comprehension,  but  rather  tend  to  engage 
the  attention  more  intensely.  If  the  frame  work  of  the  picture  dazzle 
the  eye  by  its  brightness,  the  subject  represented  on  the  canvass  will 
lose  its  effect,  however  worthy  in  itself  of  our  admiration. 

When  Buffon  is  engrossed  by  deeper  thoughts,  and  elevates  himself 
to  speculations  on  general  causes,  he  preserves  the  same  tone  of  refine- 
ment;  yet  there  is  too  much  reason  to  suspect  that  in  recitals  so  animated 
he  is  more  engaged  in  describing  his  own  vivid  sensations  than  in  im- 
parting the  knowledge  a  student  of  natural  history  has  a  right  to  require 
from  him  to  whom  he  looks  up  as  a  teacher.  He  is  likewise  reproached 
with  a  want  of  reverence  for  a  First  Cause,  and  of  giving  too  much 
weight  to  the  operations  of  physical  Nature.  Yet  with  these  draw- 
backs, he  advanced  the  study  of  Natural  History ;  and  as  he  was  a  man 
of  amiable  character,  he  deservedly  holds  a  distinguished  rank  among 
the  learned  men  of  the  eighteenth  century.  His  manner  of  viewing 
his  subject  enhanced  his  value  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen,  who 
still  award  him  the  praise  of  being  an  eloquent  writer,  as  well  as  a 
delightful  delineator  of  Nature. 

Since  Buffon's  time  science  has  been  8tudied*more  thoroughly,  and 
a  more  exact  method  of  writing  is  adopted  by  learned  men.  The 
following  style  is  laid  aside,  and  the  knowledge  acquired  by  experience 
and  rational  observation,  instead  of  meditation,  is  alone  conveyed  in 
language  adapted  to  the  understanding.  Science  has  gained  by  be- 
coming more  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  is  rendered  still  more  useful 
by  being  connected  with  the  Arts. 

After  this  came  many  authors,  principally  in  lighter  productions. 
With  the  exception  of  Thomas,  few  prose  writers  appear :  in  poetry, 
Malfilatre,  Cqlardeau  and  Marmontel,  brought  forth  several  works 
more  gay  than  grave.  The  latter  did  not  succeed  in  poetry,  and  derives 
all  his  reputation  from  his  prose  writings.  Cdardeau  is  an  easy  and 
graceful  poet,  and  his  <  Eloise  et  Abelard'  has  a  well  merited  reputa- 
tion. The  versification  is  smooth,  and  his  skill  in  portraying  the  opera- 
tion of  the  passions  is  as  natural  and  delicate  as  that  of  Pope.  Mar- 
montel is  best  known  by  his  *  Belesaire/  wherein  he  pretty  freely 
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expresses  himself  on  maxims  of  government,  which  drew  upon  him  a 
little  persecution,  that  materially  helped  his  work.  The  *  Incas'  is 
very  well  written  ;  is  interesting,  though  at  times  the  author  is  a  little 
prosy.  The  idea  is  evidently  taken  from  the  Telemaque  of  Fenelon. 
*  The  Contes  Moraux'  is  the  work  from  which  the  author  derived  his 
greatest  fame.  They  were  much  read  at  the  time,  and  are  still  in 
repute.  Why  the  tales  should  he  called  '  moral'  is  difficult  to  say ; 
it  is  certainly  a  kind  of  morality  not  recognized  hy  our  code.  It  is 
probable  that  these  tales  presented  a  pretty  faithful  copy  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  times  ;  as  such  they  found  many  readers,  for  all  are  willing 
to  listen  to  the  recital  of  the  faults  of  their  neighbors,  especially  if  the 
story  be  told  in  an  agreeable  manner. 

Marmontel  is  never  profound,  and  has  the  crude  ideas  of  new  con- 
verts without  experience ;  but  all  who  love  happy  invention,  with  an 
easy  and  lively  style,  cannot  fail  of  being  charmed  by  his  manner. 
Several  of  the  *  Contes  Moraux,'  being  no  longer  portraits  of  living  cha- 
racters, have  of  course  lost  much  of  their  interest ;  yet  some,  such  as 
'  La  Berg^re  des  Alpes,'  and  a  few  others  which  treat  of  feelings  com- 
mon to  all,  are  written  with  chaste  sentiments,  are  very  touching,  and 
may  be  read  with  safety  and  pleasure. 

Marmontel  was  succeeded  by  Laharpe,  much  his  superior,  being 
more  learned  and  a  more  profound  thinker.  His  '  Cours  de  Literature' 
is  a  compendious  account  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  French 
writers.  His  style  is  dry,  and  he  is  sometimes  harsh  in  his  judgment ; 
yet  his  book  is  very  useful  to  those  who  wish  to  obtain  an  acquaintance 
with  the  best  authors  in  the  language. 

At  this  period,  France  possessed  no  good  historians.  *  La  Vie  de 
Charles  Twelfth,'  and  *  Le  Siecle  de  Louis  Fourteenth,'  of  Voltaire 
though  intended  as  histories,  are  far  from  being  such ;  they  are  no  more 
than  highly  agreeable  memoirs.'  From  the  perusal  of  the  latter,  how- 
ever, many  useful  hints  may  be  derived  as  to  the  manner  history  should 
be  written ;  and  although  it  found  no  imitators  in  France,  it  was  received 
with  favor  by  the  English,  who  have  adopted  and  much  improved  upon 
the  method.  This  deficiency  of  historians  is  the  more  surprising,  in- 
asmuch as  France  has  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  producing  able 
mathematicians ;  and  surely  the  intense  thought  that  this  department  of 
science  exacts,  must  be  more  than  equal  to  the  labor  of  collecting  facts 
and  arranging  materials  for  history.  During  the  period  in  question, 
mathematical  studies  received  great  attention ;  and  even  during  the  heat 
and  fury  of  the  revolution,  so  far  from  being  neglected^  mathematics 
reached  a  degree  of  eminence  that  was  the  envy  of  the  other  parts  of 
Europe. 

Many  French  writers  make  the  avowal  that  their  countrymen  have 
peculiarities  of  character  which  unfit  them  to  be  historians.  To  assign 
the  true  cause  would  extend  this  slight  sketch  beyond  reasonable 
length ;  yet  a  few  words  may  be  said  on  the  subject,  en  passant.  Many 
years  previous  to  the  revolution,  the  form  of  government,  arbitrary 
laws,  and  the  habits  of  thought  these  create,  prevented  the  French  from 
holding  distinct  views  on  historical  events,  or  from  giving  expansion  to 
their  ideas.     No  person  was  bold  enough  to  write  an  impartial  history 
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under  the  reign  of  Louis  Fourteenth  ;  under  that  of  his  successor  the 
disasters  of  the  nation  were  too  mortifying  to  he  recounted  :  then  the 
revolution  came,  hy  which  the  usual  course  of  studies  was  entirely 
deranged. 

The  French  were  full  of  what  they  called  philosophy,  hut  which  in 
fact  was  only  some  new  scheme  of  morals  or  government ;  or  they 
were  too  intent  upon  providing  for  their  own  safety  from  the  trouhles 
that  surrounded  them.  The  bonds  of  society  were  loosened  :  there 
was  no  concerted  union,  and  the  new  spirit  that  pervaded  all  minds 
was  ill  adapted  to  harmonize  with  grave  compositions.  No  one 
could  abstract  himself  from  the  exciting  movements  of  the  day,  and 
identify  himself  enough  with  the  narrative  of  former  times,  to  write  a 
history  of  past  events.  Moreover,  the  French  nation  was  surcharged 
with  new  ideas.  They  considered  themselves  as  the  creators  of  a 
new  order  of  things,  which  was  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  moral 
and  political  world ;  and  became  so  vain  of  superior  knowledge,  so 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  on  them  devolved  the  task  of  breaking 
down  old  land-marks  and  setting  up  new  ones,  that  they  looked  bacK 
with  scorn  on  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients.  They  seemed  to  think  that 
civilization  had  become  stagnant,  and  that  the  mass  should  be  greatly 
agitated,  so  that  the  vapors  might  exhale  and  leave  a  pure  current 
of  morals  and  politics.  No  attempt  was  made  to  modify  or  correct 
existing  abuses :  every  thing  was  first  to  be  overthrown,  and  then 
something  else,  no  one  knew  precisely  what,  was  to  be  created  anew. 
The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  instead  of  studying  the  old  masters, 
students  set  up  theories  of  their  own  ;  and  in  place  of  receiving  with 
respect  the  lessons  of  elder  teachers,  sought  out  a  new  road  to  wisdom 
by  shallow  reasoning,  which  they  tried  to  pass  off  as  knowledge. 
Erudition  was  thrown  into  the  shade,  and  its  place  supplied  by  vain 
modern  philosophy. 

No  people  succeed  better  than  the  French  in  the  art  of  narration, 
in  engaging  the  affections,  and  presenting  pictures  to  the  imagination, 
as  may  be  seen  in  their  *  Memoires,'  in  which  department  of  literature 
they  are  unrivalled.  But  it  is  this  very  power,  ill-governed,  that 
disqualifies  them  from  being  good  historians.  An  imagination  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  interest  the  feelings  is  necessary  even  in  the  recital  of 
historical  truths];  and  in  fact  history  would  be  dull  without  it;  but  this 
faculty  should  be  under  severe  control,  that  truth  may  not  be  pervert- 
ed  ;  and  herein  the  French  essentially  fail.  Diligently  to  collect  and 
skilfully  arrange  facts,  give  to  them  the  animating  spirit  of  philoso- 
phy ;  l^y  aside  the  feelings  of  the  present  age,  and  transport  them 
back  to  the  past,  so  as  to  become  contemporary  with  former  times  ;  in 
short,  the  science  of  history ;  this  is  what  a. highly  imaginative  people 
like  the  French  have  yet  to  learn. 

The  Abbjb  Raynal  was  of  the  new  school.  His  *  Histoire  des  deux 
Indes'  contains  many  facts  relating  to  commerce  and  the  arts,  which 
are  tolerably  exact :  to  these  he  added  much  speculative  reasoning, 
well  suited  to  the  times,  but  which  is  out  of  place  in  a  historical  work. 
His  reasoning,  moreover,  is  bad ;  at  least  generally  unsound,  to  use  a 
gentle  term :  it  is  such  as  a  man  shut  up  in  his  closet,  removed  from 
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the  realities  of  life,  and  lefl  to  his  own  meditations,  may  prepare  in  his 
mind,  hut  so  far  from  being  useful,  is  actually  productive  of  much 
harm. 

Notwithstanding  the  disorder  that  reigned  throughout  France,  and 
the  consequent  derangement  of  men's  minds,  amid  this  confusion  two 
works  appeared  which  one  would  suppose  required  calm  retirement 
and  quiet  passions  to  compose.  One  was  *  Paul  et  Virginie,'  by  Saint 
Pierre,  the  other  *  Les  Voyages  d'Anacharsis,'  by  1' Abb6  Barthelemy. 

The  first  author  evidently  inherited  an  ardent  love  of  Nature,  with 
the  tranquil  pleasures  she  bestows,  for  he  speaks  with  simplicity  and 
feeling ;  the  other  possessed  a  deep  fund  of  erudition,  and  the  talent 
of  giving  to  his  personages  the  semblance  of  real  life.  And  then  his 
descriptions  are  so  vivid,  and  his  language  so  natural,  that  we  trans- 
port ourselves  at  once  to  the  scenes  he  paints,  believing  that  we  are 
conversing  with  the  distinguished  men  of  antiquity,  whom  until  now  we 
had  only  known  through  our  books.  He  offers  a  <  tableau  parlant,* 
which,  while  it  charms  by  its  spirit  and  coloring,  brings  us  in  a  mo. 
ment  into  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  persons  and  the  events  of 
ancient  states. 

A  few  other  writers  stood  exempt  from  the  contagion  that  overspread 
the  land :  among  these  was  Necker,  who  wrote  with  the  calm  dignity 
of  a  philosopher  and  the  pious  sentiments  of  a  christian.  He  was 
able  to  preserve  moderation  in  a  time  of  ferment,  and  to  defend  the 
cause  of  religion  by  words  of  piety  and  peace. 

Here  this  sketch  may  be  brought  to  a  close.  The  French  revolu- 
tion now  took  up  its  train  of  horrors,  and  for  several  years  France 
was  buried  in  literary  darkness.  At  last,  when  the  nation  was  ex- 
hausted by  its  own  gigantic  efforts,  appeared  Bonaparte.  By  his  vigo- 
rous mind  and  powerful  arm,  the  nation  was  restored  to  respect,  and 
new  laws  were  made,  in  harmony  with  the  improved  condition  of  man- 
kind. The  disorganizing  passions  of  the  people  were  calmed,  the 
agitations  which  had  almost  destroyed  the  country  were  allayed,  and 
order  reigned  throughout  the  land. 

Under  these  favorable  omens  the  nineteenth  century  opened  ;  and  it 
may  be  imagined  that,  amid  this  tranquillity,  literature  would  have 
taken  a  new  impulse,  and  recovered  the  loss  it  had  sustained  by  a  long 
period  of  disorder.  But  the  spirit  that  had  rent  France  asunder  as- 
sumed a  new  form.  Peace  was  within  her  borders,  but  the  thirst  of 
domination  manifested  itself  in  foreign  enterprises,  encouraged  and 
directed  by  the  military  genius  of  one  of  the  greatest  captains  of  mo- 
dem  times.  Literature  was  ^  frighted  from  her  propriety,'  and  calm 
study  was  disturbed  by  reports  of  battles  and  sieges,  triumphs  and 
reverses,  and  a  thousand  moving  accidents ;  fo  record  which  'comes 
not  within  the  scope  of  this  sketch,  but  is  the  proper  office  of  history. 


EPIOBAMATIO     EPITAPB. 

Beneath  thk  itone  my  wife  doth  li« ; 
Shell  at  net— audio  am  L 
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C  L  B  R  K  -VE  S  P  E    R   S       IN      WALL-STREET. 

TwKLYK  houn  since  mom  I  've  toiled  away, 

Dear  hour^  of  blithsome  boyhood,  yet 
Ab  one  who  never  dreamed  of  play, 

Or  dreamed  but  to  forget. 

I  know  not  what  the  day  has  been 

Abroad  beneath  the  vernal  skies ; 
I  only  know  that  here  within 

It  seemed  of  sombre  guise. 

Perchance  on  circling  hills  the  while. 

And  flowery  slope  and  dimpled  bay. 
The  golden  sunlight's  softest  smile 

Has  played  the  livelong  day. 

Yet  what  is  Spring's  glad  light  to  him. 

Or  Earth's  fresh  lap  whereon  it  falls, 
Whose  heaven  is  yonder  sky-liffht  dim. 

Whose  scope  these  dingy  wuls ! 

Here  is  my  world  ;  relieved  bv  nought 

Of  swBurded  green  or  vaulted  blue ; 
Here  day  by  dav  must  thews  and  thought 

The  same  duU  task  pursue. 

Chained  to  the  oar,  like  galley-boy, 
When  youth  should  float  with  pleasure's  tides, 

I  row  against  the  stream  of  joy, 
And  gaze  the  way  it  glides. 

But  thanks  to  thee,  returning  Eve, 

That  smil'st  with  starry  eyes  eo  fair, 
And  bring'st  the  blest  though  brief  reprieve 

From  this  dull  round  of  care ! 

Hence  !  figured  tomes,  whose  soulless  lore 

But  treats  of  Mammon's  loss  or  gain  ; 
I  feel  your  shadows  fall  once  more 

Alike  from  heart  and  brain. 

Farewell !  till  mom,  the  din  and  jar, 

The  tumult  of  the  bustling  street, 
The  rumbling  of  the  ponderous  car 

And  tramp  of  eager  feet. 

The  loveliest  of  suburban  nooks 

All  green  with  rustling  vine  and  bough, 
And  voices  sweet  and  K>nd,  fond  looks 

Await  my  coming  now. 

And,  haplv,  o'er  the  moonlit  dews, 
When  sleep  has  hushed  those  voices  sweet, 

For  trvstiuff  dear  night's  coyest  muse 
Shall  seek  my  green  retreat : 

And,  with  some  charm  of  measured  thought, 

Again  bid  joy's  reviving  wings 
Foiget  what  cares  to-day  has  brought, 

£ad  what  to-moirow  brings. 
2f€W'Y9rkf  JwBtj  184S.  w.  y.  p. 
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The  public  in  France  were  as  much  infatuated  as  the  author  ;  yet 
when  the  Revolution  began,  and  these  new  born  principles  were  put 
into  practice,  they  were  found  to  be  too  refined  for  the  con) prehension 
of  those  who  were  to  be  governed  by  them  ;  and  when  at  a  later  period 
they  came  to  be  examined  more  closely  by  the  coarser  agents  who 
ruled  public  opinion,  they  proved  totally  worthless.  The  author  was 
lauded  without  measure ;  to  perpetuate  his  name  streets  were  called 
afler  him,  and  his  image  was  multiplied  in  shop  windows  and  private 
dwellings  that  the  memory  of  one  of  the  great  benefactors  of  mankind 
might  ever  afterward  live  and  be  revered.  Yet  with  all  these  out- 
ward marks  of  esteem,  none  of  his  maxims  were  adopted,  for  none  of 
them  could  be  carried  into  practical  effect. 

Many  minor  works  were  produced  by  Rousseau,  in  the  same  spirit, 
as  regards  morals,  religion  and  politics ;  several  of  his  controversial 
writings,  though  written  in  a  captivating  style,  betray  the  cynical  dis- 
position of  their  author  in  a  more  marked  degree.  Pride  in  a  constant 
state  of  irritation  made  him  jealous  of  all  the  world,  and  his  bitter  feel- 
ings were  displayed  often  in  a  total  disregard  of  the  ordinary  courtesies 
of  life. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Rousseau  was  not  alone  in  this  frame  of 
mind.  The  new  race  of  literary  men  who  flourished  in  France 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  are  amenable  to  the 
reproach  of  vanity  and  a  disposition  to  dogmatize.  Their  controver- 
sies oflen  degenerated  into  quarrels,  in  which  a  becoming  respect  for 
each  other  was  lost  sight  of,  and  their  malevolence  and  evil  rancor 
were  exhaled  in  vulgar  and  indecent  terms.  Montesquieu  is  an  ex- 
ception to  this  censure.  He  preserved  good  temper,  and  at  all  times 
maintained  the  dignity  becoming  his  honorable  character. 

The  last  work  of  Rousseau  to  be  noticed,  is  the  *  Confessions,'  one 
of  the  most  singular  productions  that  any  man  ever  undertook  to  in- 
dite. It  is  the  more  renrarkable  as  its  author  cherished  the  idea  that 
he  was  acquiring  the  admiration  and  esteem  of  the  world,  by  exposing 
bis  motives  of  action,  and  giving  a  detail  of  his  conduct  through  life ; 
all  which,  when  unfolded,  too  plainly  show  a  tissue  of  unpardonable 
faults,  and  the  commission  of  a  thousand  ignoble  acts.  It  is  worthy 
likewise  of  special  remark,  that  in  thus  revealing  the  thoughts  of  the 
inward  man,  Rousseau  believed  himself  to  be  virtuous,  and  that  he 
could  persuade  others  of  this  fact,  while  he  made  known  to  them  the 
reveries  of  his  imagination  ;  his  numerous  hopes  and  disappointments, 
and  the  many  low  arts  he  habitually  practised.  He  blindly  supposed 
he  should  be  thought  virtuous,  when  he  was  confessing  openly  that  he 
was  not  so. 

Notwithstanding  Rousseau's  faults,  and  they  were  numerous  and 
glaring,  few  of  the  French  writers  of  the  day  were  more  read,  more 
praised  or  more  censured,  a  proof  that  he  must  have  possessed  some 
power  of  attraction.  His  style,  by  its  ease  and  graceful  simplicity, 
produces  a  strong  impression  on  the  mind,  and  the  reader  is  led  away 
delighted,  until  he  begins  to  reflect ;  then  he  is  startled  at  finding  he  has 
advanced  far  in  believing  what  he  feels  can  only  exist  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  ingenious  auuior. 
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His  plans  for  the  better  government  of  mankind  are  some  of  them 
good,  but  they  are  refined  upon  and  extended  beyond  their  legitimate 
application.  He  starts  with  a  self-evident  proposition,  and  you  are 
delighted  to  travel  on  a  smooth  road  with  a  companion  who  by  his  lively 
conversation  makes  the  time  pass  agreeably;  presently  you  find  you 
have  been  misled,  carried  out  of  the  track,  are  forced  for  your  own 
safety  to  quit  your  fellow  traveller  as  a  false  guide,  and  grope  your  way 
back  to  common  sense,  little  improved  by  your  excursion.  Rousseau, 
in  his  plan  of  education,  threw  out  many  useful  hints,  which  the  French 
people  might  have  profited  by,  for  they  were  founded  in  Nature ;  but 
unfortunately  with  them  he  projected  many  innovations  which  society  as 
it  is  now  constituted  cannot  adopt.  His  motives  here  were  good ;  a  little 
more  practical  knowledge  and  a  little  less  imagination  would  have  made 
his  scheme  feasible.  In  like  manner,  in  his  ideas  of  government,  he  has 
many  correct  views,  and  in  giving  them  forth  to  be  acted  upon,  his  in- 
tentions were  equally  pure ;  but  conjmon  sense  and  experience  were 
wanting  to  render  them  intelligible  to  those  for  whose  benefit  they  were 
formed. 

The  remainder  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  not  fertile  in  distin- 
guishe()  writers,  afler  Rousseau,  with  the  exception  of  Bfffon.  This 
author  was  chief  of  the  *  Jardins  des  Plants,'  of  course  a  professor  of 
Natural  History ;  yet  he  appears  to  enjoy  less  reputation  for  this  know- 
ledge  than  he  does  for  the  agreeable  manner  he  describes  the  result  of 
his  experience.  Science  in  general  was  less  cultivated  in  his  day  in 
France  than  it  is  now ;  and  those  who  chose  to  read  works  on  the  subject 
were  willing  to  receive  a  little  instruction,  provided  it  was  mingled  with 
much  amusement.  Buffon's  inaccuracies,  which  would  not  be  quickly 
passed  over  at  the  present  time,  were  not  observed,  or  if  they  were, 
escaped  reproof  when  he  wrote  ;  and  as  he  clothed  his  thoughts  in  a 
smooth  and  engaging  style,  his  readers  were  delighted  with  his  produc- 
tions, and  believed  that  of  all  authors  he  was  the  only  one  who  knew 
how  to  strew  with  flowers  the  rugged  path  of  scientific  knowledge. 

The  rapid  progress  Natural  Science  has  made  of  late  years,  throws 
the  works  of  Buffon  into  the  shade ;  and  if  they  are  now  read,  it  is 
chiefly  with  the  view  of  admiring  a  pleasing  description.  Those  who 
will  submit  to  the  rigid  study  which  Science  demands,  to  discover  her 
secrets,  and  who  wish  to  examine  the  numerous  facts  which  time  has 
accumulated,  will  resort  to  works  of  a  deeper  cast,  where  sober  reason- 
ing takes  the  place  of  amusing  speculation. 

Bufibn,  in  the  midst  of  a  description  of  the  earth,  of  n)an,  or  of  ani- 
mals, is  apt  to  see  things  in  a  picturesque  or  poetical  point  of  view,  a 
manner  particularly  well  adapted  to  please  a  lively,  imaginative  people 
like  the  French  ;  yet  his  speculations  are  wonderfully  enticing ;  and 
whether  they  are  such  as  are  warranted  by  a  close  observation  of  nature, 
or  are  the  product  of  a  too  ardent  imagination,  they  cannot  be  read  with- 
out  lively  pleasure.  His  beautiful  description  of  the  first  sensations  of 
the  first  man,  and  the  manner  knowledge  came  to  him,  is  worthy  of 
perusal  by  all  who  like  to  see  abstract  subjects  clothed  in  the  language 
of  Nature ;  nature  with  the  superadded  polish  of  Art. 
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The  following  translation  will  give  an  idea  of  his  method  of  theori- 
zing and  his  style  of  writing : 

*I  REMEMBER  the  instant  of  joy  and  anxiety  when  I  felt  for  the  first  time  my  new  and 
singular  existence ;  I  knew  not  what  I  was,  whence  I  had  come  or  where  I  was  placed. 
I  opened  my  eyes.  What  delightful  sensations  were  awakened !  The  bright  light,  the 
vaulted  canopy,  the  verdant  earth,  the  clear  waters,  occupied  my  thoughts  and  animated 
me  with  an  inexpressible  sentiment  of  pleasure.  I  thought  at  first  that  all  these  objects 
were  in  me  and  made  a  part  of  me.  This  new-bom  thought  gained  strength  when  I  turned 
mv  eyes  to  the  light ;  yet  its  brilliancy  dazzled  me.  I  voluntarily  closed  my  eyelids  and 
felt  a  slight  pain.  During  this  moment  of  obscurity,  I  thought  I  had  lost  nearly  allof  my 
being.  Afflicted  at  the  thought,  and  while  dreading  the  change  which  seemed  to  be  coming 
over  me,  I  heard  various  sounds ;  the  sinking  of  birds,  the  murmurs  of  the  air,  formed  a 
concert  which  filled  me  with  soft  impressions,  and  as  I  listened  long,  I  thought  this  har- 
mony was  produced  by  myself.  All  attention,  and  entirely  engrossed  by  this  new  species 
of  existence,  I  forgot  tne  light,  the  other  part  of  myself  which  came  to  my  knowledge  the 
first,  and  opened  again  my  eyes.  How  great  was  my  ioy  at  beholding  myself  surrounded 
by  so  many  brilliant  objects !  The  pleasure  surpassed  ail  I  had  felt  Mfore,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment suspended  the  effect  of  sounds  which  had  so  much  charmed  me.  I  gazed  on  a  thou- 
sand different  objects,  soon  perceived  that  I  could  lose  and  recover  them,  and  that  I  had 
the  power  to  destroy  and  reproduce  at  will  this  pleasing  part  of  myself;  and  although  all 
appeared  immense,  by  the  Quantity  of  rays  of  b^ht,  and  the  infinite  variety  of  shades  of 
color,  yet  I  still  felt  that  all  1  saw  was  contained  in  a  portion  of  my  being. 

*  I  began  to  see  without  emotion,  and  to  hear  without  being  troubled,  wnen  a  light  air,  of 
which  1  felt  the  freshness,  brought  with  it  perfumes  which  umon  overpowered  my  senses, 
but  which  brought  forth  a  love  for  myself.  Greatly  agitated  by  all  these  sensations,  and 
pressed  on  by  the  pleasures  of  this  sweet  and  unaccountable  existence,  I  suddenly  rose  and 
found  myself  impelled  by  an  unknown  force.  I  made  but  one  step  in  advance,  for  the  novelty 
of  my  situation  rendered  me  nearly  motionless ;  my  surprise  was  intense ;  I  feared  that  my 
existence  was  flying  from  me ;  the  movement  I  had  made  seemed  to  confound  ail  objects,  and 
I  imagined  that  every  thing  about  me  was  falling  into  disorder. 

*  I  carried  my  hand  to  my  head,  touched  my  forehead  and  my  eyes  and  passed  it  over  my 
body.  This  gave  me  an  idea  that  the  hand  was  the  chief  organ  ot  my  existence,  the  feeling 
was  so  distinct  and  complete.  I  felt  a  pleasure  more  perfect  than  that  which  was  caused  by 
the  light  and  by  sounds,  and  my  ideas  oegan  to  acquire  more  depth  and  reality  by  the  recip- 
rocal feeling  imparted  at  the  same  time  to  my  body  and  hand,  by  which  a  double  idea  was 
created.  I  found  confusion  in  my  notions  as  to  the  size  of  my  person,  as  I  brought  part^ 
such  as  my  hand  near  to  my  view,  and  I  began  to  think  that  my  sight  created  illusion,  and 
that  I  ougnt  to  rely  only  on  the  touch,  whicn  had  not  yet  deceived  me.  Emboldened  by 
the  thought,  1  advanced  with  confidence,  my  bead  erect  and  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  heavens, 
when  all  at  once  I  struck  myself  against  a  tree.  Full  of  alarm,  I  placed  my  hand  on  this 
foreign  substance,  for  such  1  judged  it  to  be  because  I  experienced  no  reciprocal  feeling ; 
it  did  not  return  me  sentiment  for  sentiment,  and  I  turned  from  it  with  horror,  and  for  the 
first  time  learned  that  something  existed  which  was  not  myself. 

*  To  guard  me  from  farther  accident,  1  determined  to  touch  every  thing  I  saw,  and  I 
stretched  my  hand  to  the  sun  and  to  the  horizon,  and  found  nothing  but  vacant  air.  My 
surprise  continued  to  increase,  and  it  was  only  by  repeated  trials  that  1  at  last  learned  to 
guide  my  hand  by  my  eyes ;  even  then  my  impressions  were  different  from  those  I  had 
received  from  the  touch  alone ;  my  judgment  became  imperfect,  and  my  whole  being 
seemed  to  be  falling  into  a  state  of  confusion.  In  this  uncertainty,  my  mind  became 
fiitigued,  and  I  sought  repose  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  on  which  bung  clusters  of  purple 
fruit  witliin  reach  of  my  hand.  Tliese  I  touched  gently,  and  they  separated  from  the 
branches  as  figs  fall  off  when  fully  ripe.  I  brought  the  fruit  close  to  my  eyes,  to  contem- 
plate its  form  and  color,  when  its  aelicious  flavor  made  me  bring  it  still  nearer  to  my  sight, 
and  as  I  drew  in  by  long  draughts  this  embalmed  air,  my  mouth  opened  to  receive  it,  and 
opened  again  to  take  in  more.  I  felt  an  increased  pleasure  as  I  drank  in  the  perfume,  till 
at  last  I  brought  it  close  to  my  lips  and  tasted  the  fruit.  Then  what  delight  unfelt  before ! 
Till  then  it  seemed  as  if  I  had  felt  mere  pleasures,  and  now  the  taste  gave  me  a  sentiment 
of  voluptuousness. 

*  This  internal  feeling  of  enjoyment  gave  me  an  idea  of  possession ;  made  me  think  that 
the  fruit  was  part  of  my  own  substance,  and  that  I  had  the  power  of  transforming  external 
subjects. 

*  As  I  oontmued  to  eat  I  found  a  languor  afllected  my  senses ;  the  objects  around  me  be- 
came dimly  reflected,  the  power  over  my  muscles  was  suspended, and  I  yielded  to  the  in- 
fluence of  this  inaction  by  reclining  my  oody  on  the  grass.  Every  thing  disappeared,  my 
train  of  thoughts  was  interrupted,  and  I  lost  all  sentiment  of  existence.  My  sleep  was 
profound,  but  I  cannot  say  if  it  was  long,  for  I  had  no  means  of  measuring  time,  yet  I 
awoke  refreshed,  with  all  the  feelings  of  a  second  birth,  with  a  faint  idea  that  for  a  time 
I  had  ceased  to  be.    This  idea  produced  a  sentiment  of  fear,  which  caused  me  to  think  I 
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might  not  exist  alwayri,  and  this  fear  was  increased  by  the  thought  that  I  might  have  lost  a 
part  of  my  being  during  my  state  of  repose.  I  exercised  my  senses  as  well  as  I  was  able, 
and  passed  mjr  eyes  over  the  limits  of  my  body,  to  feel  sure  that  all  I  ever  possemed  of  my 
self  still  remained  to  me.  While  thus  engaged  what  was  my  surprise  at  beholding  near 
me  a  form  like  my  own !  I  took  it  for  anouier  self,  and  so  far  from  naving  lost, as  I  feared, 
had  actually  been  increased  and  made  double. 

*  I  placed  my  hand  on  this  new  being.  O  wonderful !  A  tremuloua  feeling  shot  through 
me,  different  from  all  my  former  emotions.  It  was  not  me ;  it  was  more,  and  better  than  me ; 
and  I  thought  my  existence  was  about  to  change  and  pass  entirely  into  this  second  half  of 
myself.  Tne  form  became  animated  as  I  drew  near,  add  I  could  see  thought  awakening 
as  our  eyes  met  A  new  source  of  life  seemed  to  circulate  in  my  veins,  and  I  felt  asif  1 
had  acquired  a  sixth  sense,  so  completely  was  my  whole  will  given  up  to  this  novel  im- 


BuFFON  seems  to  disdain  to  make  history  a  mere  nomenclature  of 
facts,  but  seeks  to  make  these  facts  more  impressive  by  presenting  them 
in  an  agreeable  form.  There  is  no  objection  to  this.  So  lon^  as  the 
facts  are  kept  in  the  fore-ground,  and  not  perverted  or  beclouded  by  ex- 
traneous coloring,  or  rendered  obscUre  by  fanciful  illustrations,  a  polished 
style  will  not  diminish  their  comprehension,  but  rather  tend  to  engage 
the  attention  more  intensely.  If  the  frame  work  of  the  picture  dazzle 
the  eye  by  its  brightness,  the  subject  represented  on  the  canvass  will 
lose  its  effect,  however  worthy  in  itself  of  our  admiration. 

When  Bufibn  is  engrossed  by  deeper  thoughts,  and  elevates  himself 
to  speculations  on  general  causes,  he  preserves  the  same  tone  of  refine- 
ment;  yet  there  is  too  much  reason  to  suspect  that  in  recitals  so  animated 
he  is  more  engaged  in  describing  his  own  vivid  sensations  than  in  im- 
parting the  knowledge  a  student  of  natural  history  has  a  right  to  require 
from  him  to  whom  he  looks  up  as  a  teacher.  He  is  likewise  reproached 
with  a  want  of  reverence  for  a  First  Cause,  and  of  giving  too  much 
weight  to  the  operations  of  physical  Nature.  Yet  with  these  draw- 
backs, he  advanced  the  study  of  Natural  History ;  and  as  he  was  a  man 
of  amiable  character,  he  deservedly  holds  a  distinguished  rank  among 
the  learned  men  of  the  eighteenth  century.  His  manner  of  viewing 
his  subject  enhanced  his  value  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen,  who 
still  award  him  the  praise  of  being  an  eloquent  writer,  as  well  as  a 
delightful  delineator  of  Nature. 

Since  Bufibo's  time  science  has  been  studied*more  thoroughly,  and 
a  more  exact  method  of  writing  is  adopted  by  learned  men.  The 
following  style  is  laid  aside,  and  the  knowledge  acquired  by  experience 
and  rational  observation,  instead  of  meditation,  is  alone  conveyed  in 
language  adapted  to  the  understanding.  Science  has  gained  by  be- 
coming more  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  is  rendered  still  more  useful 
by  being  connected  with  the  Arts. 

After  this  came  many  authors,  principally  in  lighter  productions. 
With  the  exception  of  Thomas,  few  prose  writers  appear :  in  poetry, 
Malfilatre,  Cqlardeau  and  Marmontel,  brought  forth  several  works 
more  gay  than  grave.  The  latter  did  not  succeed  in  poetry,  and  derives 
all  his  reputation  from  his  prose  writings.  Cdardeau  is  an  easy  and 
graceful  poet,  and  his  '  Eloise  et  Abelard'  has  a  well  merited  reputa- 
tion. The  versification  is  smooth,  and  his  skill  in  portraying  the  opera- 
tion  of  the  passions  is  as  natural  and  delicate  as  that  of  Pope.  Mar- 
MONTBL  is  best  known  by  his  '  Belesaire/  wherein  he  pretty  freely 
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expresses  himself  on  maxims  of  government,  which  drew  upon  him  a 
little  persecution,  that  materially  helped  his  work.  The  *  Incas'  Is 
very  well  written  ;  is  interesting,  though  at  times  the  author  is  a  little 
prosy.     The  idea  is  evidently  taken  from  the  Telemaque  of  Fenelon. 

<  The  Contes  Moraux'  is  the  work  from  which  the  author  derived  his 
greatest  fame.  They  were  much  read  at  the  time,  and  are  still  in 
repute.  Why  the  tales  should  be  called  *  moral'  is  difficult  to  say ; 
it  is  certainly  a  kind  of  morality  not  recognized  by  our  code.  It  is 
probable  that  these  tales  presented  a  pretty  faithful  copy  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  times  ;  as  such  they  found  many  readers,  for  all  are  willing 
to  listen  to  the  recital  of  the  faults  of  their  neighbors,  especially  if  the 
story  be  told  in  an  agreeable  manner. 

Marmontel  is  never  profound,  and  has  the  crude  ideas  of  new  eon- 
verts  without  experience ;  but  all  who  love  happy  invention,  with  an 
easy  and  lively  style,  cannot  fail  of  being  charmed  by  his  manner. 
Several  of  the  <  Contes  Moraux,'  being  no  longer  portraits  of  living  cha- 
racters, have  of  course  lost  much  of  their  interest ;  yet  some,  such  as 

<  La  Berg^re  des  Alpes,'  and  a  few  others  which  treat  of  feelings  com- 
mon to  all,  are  written  with  chaste  sentiments,  are  very  touching,  and 
may  be  read  with  safety  and  pleasure. 

Marmontel  was  succeeded  by  Laharfe,  much  his  superior,  being 
more  learned  and  a  more  profound  thinker.  His  *  Cours  de  Literature' 
is  a  compendious  account  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  French 
writers.  His  style  is  dry,  and  he  is  sometimes  harsh  in  his  judgment ; 
yet  his  book  is  very  useful  to  those  who  wish  to  obtain  an  acquaintance 
with  the  best  authors  in  the  language. 

At  this  period,  France  possessed  no  good  historians.  '  La  Vie  de 
Charles  Twelfth,'  and  *  Le  Siecle  de  Louis  Fourteenth,'  of  Voltaire 
though  intended  as  histories,  are  far  from  being  such ;  they  are  no  more 
than  highly  agreeable  memoirs.'  From  the  perusal  of  the  latter,  how- 
ever,  many  useful  hints  may  be  derived  as  to  the  manner  history  should 
be  written ;  and  although  it  found  no  imitators  in  France,  it  was  received 
with  favor  by  the  English,  who  have  adopted  and  much  improved  upon 
the  method.  This  deficiency  of  historians  is  the  more  surprising,  in- 
asmuch as  France  has  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  producing  able 
mathematicians ;  and  surely  the  intense  thought  that  this  department  of 
science  exacts,  must  be  more  than  equal  to  the  labor  of  collecting  facts 
and  arranging  materials  for  history.  During  the  period  in  question, 
mathematical  studies  received  great  attention ;  and  even  during  the  heat 
and  fury  of  the  revolution,  so  far  from  being  neglected,  mathematics 
reached  a  degree  of  eminence  that  was  the  envy  of  the  other  parts  of 
Europe. 

Many  French  writers  make  the  avowal  that  their  countrymen  have 
peculiarities  of  character  which  unfit  them  to  be  historians.  To  assign 
the  true  cause  would  extend  this  slight  sketch  beyond  reasonable 
length ;  yet  a  few  words  may  be  said  on  the  subject,  en  passant.  Many 
years  previous  to  the  revolution,  the  form  of  government,  arbitrary 
laws,  and  the  habits  of  thought  these  create,  prevented  the  French  from 
holding  distinct  views  on  historical  events,  or  from  giving  expansion  to 
their  ideas.     No  person  was  bold  enough  to  write  an  impartial  history 
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under  the  rei^n  of  Louis  Fourteenth  ;  under  that  of  his  successor  the 
disasters  of  the  nation  were  too  mortifying  to  be  recounted  :  then  the 
revolution  came,  by  which  the  usual  course  of  studies  was  entirely 
deranged. 

The  French  were  full  of  what  they  called  philosophy,  but  which  in 
fact  was  only  some  new  scheme  of  morals  or  government ;  or  they 
were  too  intent  upon  providing  for  their  own  safety  from  the  troubles 
that  surrounded  them.  The  bonds  of  society  were  loosened  :  there 
was  no  concerted  union,  and  the  new  spirit  that  pervaded  all  minds 
was  ill  adapted  to  harmonize  with  grave  compositions.  No  one 
could  abstract  himself  from  the  exciting  movements  of  the  day,  and 
identify  himself  enough  wilh  the  narrative  of  former  times,  to  write  a 
history  of  past  events.  Moreover,  the  French  nation  was  surcharged 
with  new  ideas.  They  considered  themselves  as  the  creators  of  a 
new  order  of  things,  which  was  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  moral 
and  political  world ;  and  became  so  vain  of  superior  knowledge,  so 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  on  them  devolved  the  task  of  breaking 
down  old  land-marks  and  setting  up  new  ones,  that  they  looked  back 
with  scorn  on  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients.  They  seemed  to  think  that 
civilization  had  become  stagnant,  and  that  the  mass  should  be  greatly 
agitated,  so  that  the  vapors  might  exhale  and  leave  a  pure  current 
of  morals  and  politics.  No  attempt  was  made  to  modify  or  correct 
existing  abuses :  every  thing  was  Rrst  to  be  overthrown,  and  then 
something  else,  no  one  knew  precisely  what,  was  to  be  created  anew. 
The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  instead  of  studying  the  old  masters, 
students  set  up  theories  of  their  own  ;  and  in  place  of  receiving  with 
respect  the  lessons  of  elder  teachers,  sought  out  a  new  road  to  wisdom 
by  shallow  reasoning,  which  they  tried  to  pass  off  as  knowledge. 
Erudition  was  thrown  into  the  shade,  and  its  place  supplied  by  vain 
modern  philosophy. 

No  people  succeed  better  than  the  French  in  the  art  of  narration, 
\a  engaging  the  affections,  and  presenting  pictures  to  the  imagination, 
as  may  be  seen  in  their  *  Memoires,'  in  which  department  of  literature 
they  are  unrivalled.  But  it  is  this  very  power,  ill-governed,  that 
disqualifies  them  from  being  good  historians.  An  imagination  sufii- 
cieqtly  strong  to  interest  the  feelings  is  necessary  even  in  the  recital  of 
historical  truths ;;  and  in  fact  history  would  be  dull  without  it ;  but  this 
faculty  should  be  under  severe  control,  that  truth  may  not  be  pervert- 
ed ;  and  herein  the  French  essentially  fail.  Diligently  to  collect  and 
skilfully  arrange  facts,  give  to  them  the  animating  spirit  of  philoso- 
phy ;  l^y  aside  the  feelings  of  the  present  age,  and  transport  them 
back  to  the  past,  so  as  to  become  contemporary  with  former  times  ;  in 
short,  the  science  of  htstory ;  this  is  what  a.highly  imaginative  people 
like  the  French  have  yet  to  learn. 

The  Abbe  Raynal  was  of  the  new  school.  His  *  Histoire  des  deux 
Indes'  contains  many  facts  relating  to  commerce  and  the  arts,  which 
are  tolerably  exact :  to  these  he  added  much  speculative  reasoning, 
well  suited  to  the  times,  but  which  is  out  of  place  in  a  historical  work. 
His  reasoning,  moreover,  is  bad;  at  least  generally  unsound,  to  use  a 
gentle  term  :  it  is  such  as  a  man  shut  up  in  his  closet,  removed  from 
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of  another,  in  which  he  prajctically  learns  obedience,  self-denial,  and 
a  sympathy  with  those  who  work  :  he  unites  in  fellowship  with,  knows 
the  necessities  and  esteems  the  virtues  of,  the  hard-handed  laborer  :  he 
actually  sees  mankind  face  to  face,  without  any  conventional  veil  be- 
tween them ;  and  if  not  learned  in  the  arts,  sciences,  or  polite  literature, 
he  has  an  invaluable  knowledge  of  mankind  ;  and  by  the  time  he 
has  gained  sufficient  capital  to  employ,  is  from  consideration  and  ex- 
perience fitted  to  govern  others. 


CYRIL. 


I  SEE,  father,  that  nothing  but  work  in  some  shape  will  ever  make  a 
true  man  ;  and  yet  how  many  dream  that  idleness  is  bliss  ! 


M    E  D   O  N 


And  so  it  is,  my  son,  with  a  sloth  or  an  oyster ;  but  surely  not  with  a 
reasonable  intelligent  being,  who  is  created  capable  of  taking  an  inte- 
rest in  the  social  and  political  business  of  life ;  who  has  a  heart  that  can 
love,  and  a  mind  that  can  appreciate  friendship  and  feel  patriotism. 
Perhaps  since  the  creation  the  talents  and  exertions  of  mankind  have 
never  had  such  general  employment  as  at  the  present  time.  War  used 
to  be  the  business  of  the  world  ;  plunder  and  piracy  their  glory,  if  not 
their  means  of  subsistence  :  thanks  to  commerce,  that  civilizer  and 
peace-maker,  industry  and  the  security  of  property  are  proved  to  be 
of  far  more  profit  to  a  people  and  nations  than  war  and  unlawful  vio- 
lence.  The  times  are  past  when  Robbery  sat  triumphant,  crowned  with 
glory  on  the  hill  tops,  and  like  a  ravening  wolf,  turning  her  hungry 
eyes  in  all  directions,  ready  to  spring  with  unrelenting  voracity  upon 
whomsoever  she  could  devour  :  and  this  carnivorous  spirit  was  deified, 
and  called  nobility.  Thus  have  men  often  bestowed  the  finest  names  on 
the  worst  acts.  This  is  a  sophism  that  has  always  been  employed  by 
classes  to  deceive  those  beneath  them,  who  in  their  ignorance  have 
taken  names  for  deeds ;  but  now  men,  from  the  extension  of  education, 
the  diffusion  of  books,  and  equalization  of  property,  have  a  far  juster 
sense  of  their  own  rights,  a  clearer  understanding  of  cause  and  effect, 
whereby  they  perceive  that  law  is  the  support  of  the  poor  and  the 
security  of  the  rich.  It  seems  probable  that  they  can  never  again 
become  so  darkened  as  to  mistake  words  for  things,  or  crimes  for 
virtues. 

When  a  great  truth  is  once  made  known  to  mankind,  it  can  never  be 
entirely  forgotten.  Violence  and  excited  passion  may  obscure  it  for  a 
time,  but  as  these  excesses  pass  away,  it  shines  wiih  additional  and 
more  convincing  brightness.  The  benevolence  and  kind  feelings  of  the 
old  philosophers,  with  exceedingly  few  exceptions,  were  restricted  to 
the  limits  of  their  own  state  or  country ;  men  were  Carthaginians, 
Romans,  Athenians,  Spartans,  scarcely  ever  Grecians,  excepting  when 
fear  of  foreign  domination  forced  them  to  unite  for  general  defence. 
Each  people  looked  upon  the  other  as  natural  enemies,  and  treaties  of 
amity  were  generally  entered  into  from  motives  of  fear,  as  master  and 
slave,  not  for  mutual  benefit  and  the  peaceful  interchange  of  commodi. 
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ties,  as  free  and  equal  powers ;  or  else  for  the  oppression,  or  perhaps  ex- 
tinction, of  some  nation  too  powerful  for  either  to  attack  singly :  there 
existed  no  universal  sympathy,  no  bond  of  brotherhood  :  each  people 
had  their  own  deities,  and  no  more  expected  to  he  united  in  love  in  heaven 
than  to  live  in  peace  on  earth.  But  those  words  were  spoken,  which 
once  uttered.  Earth's  children  never  can  forget ;  that  God  is  the  universal 
Father,  and  that  all  men  are  brothers :  then  national  rights,  ingrained 
as  they  are,  like  men's  affections,  sank  before  the  rights  of  man,  and  a 
bond,  GoD-created,  was  felt  as  wide  as  man's  existence. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  vast  advantages  that  the  Christian  has  over 
any  heathen  religion :  it  gives  to  man  higher  and  grander  ideas  of  his 
own  nature,  while  he  deeply  feels  and  laments  the  fallibility  that  all 
flesh  is  heir  to  :  he  feels  that  both  the  highest  and  lowest,  the  learned 
and  unlearned,  share  the  glory  and  the  sin,  and  have  a  love  blended 
with  pity  or  respect  for  all  within  the  circle  of  humanity.  But  the 
purple  of  evening  is  in  the  west ;  the  shades  of  night  are  drawing 
around  us :  may  happy  thoughts  and  good  angels  be  your  companions 
until  we  meet  again  ! 


IKTBRVIBtr      THZBB. 


M  E  D  O  N. 


How  fares  it  with  my  Cyril  to-day  ?  You  look  pale,  anxious  and 
disappointed,  son  of  my  heart !  That  brow,  which  yesterday  was  open 
and  expanded,  where  joy  sat  enthroned  as  a  god,  is  now  contracted 
and  furrowed.    You  look  like  a  man  whose  thoughts  have  chased  sleep. 


C    T    R  I  L. 


It  is  true,  father ;  my  mind  has  been  asking  questions  which  neither 
my  own  experience,  nor  the  books  that  I  have  searched  into,  could 
answer.  I  wish  to  know  exactly  what  are  the  various  obligations  of 
life,  and  how  best  to  reconcile  those  opposing  pursuits  and  interests  that 
appear  at  variance  with  each  other.  I  want  to  be  discreet,  prudent, 
gain  riches,  and  at  the  same  time  be  benevolent  and  generous.  1  wish  to 
be  perfectly  sincere,  yet  obliging,  conciliating,  and  beloved  ;  in  short, 
to  sum  up  the  excess  of  my  folly,  at  which  I  am  sure  you  will  smile,  I 
desire  two  charts  by  which  to  steer  my  course  through  life  ;  one  on  a 
grand  scale,  on  which  are  engraved  the  magnificent  and  heroic  virtues  ; 
the  other  a  detail  on  which  1  can  find  those  little  every-day  home  vir- 
tues that  make  glad  hearths  and  happy  faces. 


M  E  D  O  N  . 


Ah,  my  son !  there  is  but  one  blessed  Book  wherein  you  can  find  such 
a  chart,  which  must  be  read  by  the  eyes  of  the  Spirit,  by  him  who 
would  understand,  and  printed  on  the  heart  of  him  who  would  be  in- 
fluenced by  it.  There  you  will  find  all  virtues  intervolved  in  that  of 
christian  ;  what  man  owes  to  himself,  what  to  the  world  :  public  and 
private  duties  here  meet  reconciled,  infused  with  a  benevolence,  an 
activity,  a  meekness,  that  cannot  be  imagined  save  by  him  whose  mind 
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habitually  connects  man  with  his  Almighty  Parent,  and,  GoD-taught, 
feels  that  every  man  is  a  brother. 

CYRIL. 

My  father,  would  that  I  could  come  under  this  blessed  bond  !  It  shines 
upon  me  as  a  far-off  gladness.  Teach  me,  O  teach  me,  how  I  can 
climb  this  steep  mountain  that  commands,  a  view  of  Eternity ! 

M    E    D  O    N  . 

If  my  own  experience  can  aid  you,  or  point  toward  the  way,  the 
cherished  wish  of  old  age  would  be  gratified.  Let  us  endeavor  to  find 
out  what  man  owes  to  himself,  for  this,  my  son,  may  be  the  purpose  of 
all.  We  will  first  consider  his  outer  tenement,  which  he  is  bound  to 
take  good  care  of,  for  the  sake  of  its  celestial  inhabitant,  and  that  it 
may  be  a  ready  and  efficient  agent  to  perform  its  works  and  require- 
ments. Since  the  divine  spirit  has  chosen  a  temple,  it  is  our  duty  to 
take  proper  care  and  concern  for  it.  In  the  active  duties  and  actual 
business  of  life,  health  and  nerve  are  indispensable  requisites.  Grood 
nature  and  buoyant  spirits  generally  owe  their  existence  to  this  source ; 
and  if  we  could  trace  odd  whims,  disagreeable,  crabbed  dispositions, 
morbid,  depraved  imaginations,  listless  indolence,  and  various  other 
distortions  that  some  minds  are  subject  to,  we  should  no  doubt  often 
find  these  mental  disarrangements  owing  to  physical  causes.  So  close 
is  our  connexion  with  clay,  that  much  of  our  moral  and  mental  health 
depends  on  our  physical ;  and  though  there  are  some  firm  souls  that 
utterly  command  the  body,  (for  such  I  believe  have  always  and  do  still 
exist,)  through  continued  pain,  sickness  and  inaction ;  preserve  unaltered 
their  serenity,  benevolence  and  good  temper,  yet  no  one  but  the  suf- 
ferer could  imagine  the  amount  of  resistance  and  passive  decision 
necessary  to  keep  unstrung  and  refractory  nerves  in  subjection  :  it  is 
like  extracting  sweet  music  from  discords,  and  this  can  only  be  done 
by  a  heavenly  hand.  The  consciousness  of  possessing  such  a  mind 
naturally  begets  a  wish  for  action  ;  a  stirring  spirit  chained  by  weak- 
ness must  at  times  prey  upon  itself  to  avoid  wounding  others.  Health, 
even  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  possess  it,  ranks  above  all  outward 
gifls ;  and  he  who  risks  and  loses  that  invaluable  blessing,  for  either 
place,  power  or  wealth,  only  places  a  gilded  crown  on  the  brow  of  a 
spectre. 

I  know  that  there  are  some  pure  spirits,  refined  and  sanctified  by 
suffering,  as  the  pure  ore  is  purged  by  fire  from  all  dross,  on  whom 
faith  and  immortality  shed  such  a  light  that  it  shines  through  the  pale 
and  attenuated  countenance  like  an  inward  glory,  and  gives  to  the 
features  a  divine  illumination,  far  surpassing  all  earthly  beauty ;  but 
though,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  '  it  is  good  to  be  afflicted,'  yet,  as 
human  beings,  we  all  shrink  from  sickness  as  one  of  the  extremes  of 
human  ill:  and  if  we  incur  this  evil  through  imprudence,  love  of 
pleasure,  or  too  great  greediness  of  gain,  most  bitterly  shall  we  repent 
the  purchased  suffering.  Afflictions  that  are  sent  by  the  band  of  the 
Almighty  we  naturally  and  confidingly  beg  his  aid  to  bear ;  but  those 
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which  are  inflicted  by  ourselves  gall  us  with  an  exceeding  soreness  :  it 
is  a  fretted  wound,  that  conscience  continually  chafes.  But  though  it  is 
a  positive  duty,  which  every  person  owes  to  himself,  society,  and  his 
Maker,  to  use  proper  care  and  precaution  regarding  health,  yet  there 
is  nothing  more  ridiculous,  or  that  more  defeats  the  purpose  intended, 
than  that  constant  vigilance  and  minute  superintendence  which  some 
people  keep  over  themselves. 

0    T   R  I  L  . 

Yes,  father,  I  know  just  such  persons,  who  discuss  and  analyze 
every  article,  nay  every  mouthful  of  food  that  they  swallow ;  weigh- 
ing by  scruples  each  component  ingredient,  and  detecting  at  a  glance 
as  many  as  ten  deaths  in  every  ordinary  dish.  With  such,  a  cup  of 
coffee  is  epilepsy  ;  a  speck  of  butter  an  engorged  liver ;  soup  a  dropsy ; 
spice  in  an  apple-pie,  gout ;  a  damp  pair  of  shoes,  consumption  ;  a  dark 
day,  inflammatory  rheumatism ;  good  sound  sleep,  apoplexy :  and  each  one 
of  these  black  deaths  has  an  arm  round  their  innocent  necks,  continu- 
ally choking  but  never  killing  ;  for  these  phantom-frightened  persons  ap- 
pear to  live  as  long  as  other  people,  although  they  grow  lean,  green- 
eyed  and  cream-colored,  upon  the  same  diet  that  fattens  and  freshens 
their  neighbors. 

M    E   D   O    N  . 

Ah,  my  son !  have  pity  on  poor  near-sighted  man,  who  frequently  is 
so  blinded  by  ridiculous  fear,  or  a  too  selfish  eagerness  after  good, 
that  he  cannot  see,  though  it  may  stretch  directly  across  his  path,  the 
medium  line  where  virtue  rests  ;  but,  led  by  some  fancied  will-o-the- 
wisp,  wanders  off  on  this  side  or  that,  until  he  reaches  one  or  the 
other  extreme,  either  of  which  terminates  in  vice.  Inordinate  selfish- 
ness always  defeats  its  own  intention  ;  it  magnifies  petty  interests,  and 
holds  them  so  closely  and  constantly  before  the  mind's  eye,  that  they 
obscure  the  more  important  ones  that  lie  a  little  farther  off*.  It  is  owing 
to  our  limited  and  partial  knowledge,  that  the  duties  or  interests  of  our- 
selves  and  others  appear  to  be  contrary,  or  in  opposition  ;  the  discipline 
of  the  affections,  the  moral  obligations,  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  the 
present  and  ultimate  happiness  of  man,  are  but  parts  of  a  whole,  which 
only  when  viewed  in  agreement  and  connexion  can  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood :  each  of  these  acts  and  re-lets  upon  the  other,  and  accordingly 
as  they  are  neglected  or  cultivated,  produce  good  or  evil  fruits :  if  either 
is  distortedly  elevated,  so  as  to  crowd  down  and  depress  the  rest,  man 
becomes  eithera  fanatic,  a  fool,  or  a  knave.  Heart,  mind  and  soul  must 
all  accord ;  and  this  will  produce  that  divine  harmony  which  is  ever 
singing  in  the  heart  of  the  good,  <  Peace,  peace  be  unto  thee !'  A  deep, 
earnest,  quickening  sincerity  ;  a  benignant,  placid  temper,  united  with 
an  active,  unconquerable  will,  is  the  only  foundation  upon  which  a  truly 
great  intellect  can  be  built  or  supported. 

To  cultivate  sincerity,  we  must  begin  by  speaking  the  whole  truth  to 

ourselves ;  ascertaining  and  acknowledging  what  a  re  the  ingrained  faults 

,  of  our  nature,  either  dormant  or  active ;  what  the  acquired  ones  that 

we  have  contracted  from  habit,  education  or  example  :  for  in  many  a 

man^  unknown  even  to  himself,  lies  concealed  a  crouched  lion,  which, 
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if  temptation  offers,  is  sure  to  spring^upon  and  devour  him.  Now  it  is 
certainly  better  to  grapple  with  and  strangle  the  whelp  in  its  infancy, 
than  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  it  in  its  full  strength.  Evil  circumstances 
and  company  have  no  power  over  humanity,  only  as  the  inner  man 
makes  partnership  and  alliance  with  it.  With  Gron's  help,  we  must 
endeavor  so  to  sustain  the  soul's  strength  that  she  may  serenely  anchor 
on  the  great  sea  of  eternity :  if  we  aim  not  at  this,  the  ethereal  essence, 
all  that  is  divine  in  man,  will  sink  down,  confound  itself  with,  and  in 
time  be  wholly  overpowered  by,  the  sensual.  We  have  two  natures ;  let 
us  rather  exalt  the  earthly  into  the  heavenly,  than  degrade  the  heavenly 
into  the  earthly.  We  must  unravel  our  motives,  searching  into  them 
with  a  keen  and  truthful  impartiality  :  these  are  oflen  mixed  and  intri- 
cate, when  glozing  self-love  calls  them  good  and  simple.  A  man  can 
never  study  the  heart  of  another,  until  he  has  unravelled  the  depths  and 
convolutions  of  his  own  nature  :  by  nature  we  are  all  one  kindred,  but 
how  shall  we  feel  this,  if  we  have  never  known  or  listened  to  our  great 
mother's  voice  ?  If  we  practice  sincerity  to  ourselves,  we  shall  naturally 
be  sincere  with  others,  for  the  sincere  man  cannot  live  with  conscience 
for  his  enemy  ;  and  as  he  is  not  conscious  of  wilfully  thinking  or  com- 
mitting wrong,  he  has  nothing  to  hide  :  his  own  mind  is  open  to  the 
inspection  of  all,  and  he  is  the  owner  of  a  key  that  unlocks  the  hearts 
of  all ;  for  he  who  possesses  inward  truth,  almost  unconsciously  sees 
outward  truth  ;  at  a  glance  he  discovers  the  real  relations  of  things 
and  of  society  ;  what  is  intrinsically  valuable,  and  what  is  nominally 
so ;  until  at  last  there  is  to  him  no  vitality  in  the  world,  save  th^t  which 
exists  in  the  true  and  beautiful. 

Many  bewail,  that  knowledge  destroys  rainbowed  illusions,  idle 
dreams,  and  ingenious  doubts ;  but  does  it  not  replace  this  cloudy  far- 
rago, by  hopes  realized,  purposes  attained,  and  satisfied  certainties, 
instead  of  sailing  about  tempest-tossed,  and  wind-driven,  in  a  frail  bal- 
loon over  an  unknown,  and  because  unknown,  dreaded  space  ?  He  has 
erected  a  firm  ladder,  whose  foundation  is  planted  in  earth,  but  whose 
summit  reaches  to  the  skies ;  and  which,  if  made  evident  to  his  fellow 
creatures,  will  sustain  their  weight  in  the  ascension  as  well  as  his  own. 
Sincerity  is  also  a  great  saving  of  time  and  labor,  it  being  a  direct  road 
to  the  right,  instead  of  a  roundabout  way  to  the  wrong ;  it  teaches  a 
man  how  to  use  his  talents  in  the  most  direct  and  best  manner,  and 
almost  always  in  the  end  enables  him  to  achieve  any  proposed  purpose. 
In  the  first  place,  he  is  not  influenced  by  vanity  nor  ambition  ;  he  does 
not  over  estimate  either  the  object  to  be  gained  or  the  talents  employed 
in  winning  it ;  he  is  not  infected  by  the  fears  of  the  timid,  nor  inflated 
by  the  flattery  of  the  foolish  ;  but  with  a  calm,  consistent,  concentrated 
tenacity,  clings  to  his  original  intention,  making  all  possible  circum- 
stances aid  and  advance  that  one  design  :  his  clear  mind  can  instantly 
discern  the  line  that  separates  difficulties  from  impossibilities;  difficul- 
ties he  thinks  were  created  but  to  be  conquered  ;  impossibilities  he  never 
attempts.  A  man  may  be  gifted  with  all  brilliant  and  varied  talents, 
yet  will  they  fly  off  into  eccentric  and  often  ruinous  courses,  unless  he 
possess  inward  sincerity :  this  is  the  axis  around  which  they  must  re- 
volve  ;  the  only  centre  that  can  sustain  them  in  their  proper  orbit. 
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CTRIL. 

Pathee,  you  have  explained  to  me  what  I  have  so  often  wondered  at 
and  been  distressed  by  ;  that  faults,  follies,  inconsistencies,  and  gross 
crimes  should  exist  in  conjunction  with  dazzling  talents,  splendid  vir- 
tues, and  noble  aspirations ;  so  that  we  might  by  turns  write  demon  or 
angel  almost  on  the  same  man  ;  of  such  surely  were  Alcibiades  and 
Demetrius  Porliorcetes ;  they  wanted  but  truth  to  make  them  almost 
gods ;  and  having  that  want,  they  wanted  all. 


MEDON . 


Yes,  my  Cyril ;  for  want  of  this  royal  virtue  we  often  see  the  greatest 
talents  perverted  to  the  worst  of  purposes ;  and  by  it,  moderate  ones 
raised  to  the  performance  of  almost  divine  things  ;  for  it  is  sincerity 
alone  that  can  give  consistency  to  virtues,  or  unity  to  a  life.  But  a  man 
must  learn  many  virtues  before  he  can  attain  this  great  one,  that  is  to 
consolidate  all  the  rest ;  he  must  have  a  cheerful,  benevolent,  placid, 
patient  temper,  before  he  can  observe  or  reflect  correctly ;  and  he 
must  of  necessity  have  a  reliance  upon  the  stability  and  truth  of  these 
observations  and  reflections,  or  he  can  never  hold  a  steady,  permanent, 
sincere  opinion  upon  any  one  subject.  The  irritable,  capricious,  morose 
man  shuts  out  from  himself  the  opportunity  for  observation,  and  conse- 
quently  has  not  the  right  material  for  reflection  :  his  hasty  uncongenial 
temper  isolates  him  in  the  midst  of  society,  creates  a  desert  around  him, 
though  he  be  the  fatl^r  of  a  family,  or  a  near  relation  in  the  social 
circle:  he  plants  a  hedge  of  thorns  around  himself,  that  tears  and  wounds 
all  who  endeavor  to  enter  the  inclosure ;  he  repels  or  misconstrues  the 
efibrts  of  duty,  the  impulses  of  kindness,  the  laugh  of  hilarity,  the 
genial  joke  of  humor,  and  in  time  crushes  all  that  is  spontaneous  in  the 
reelings  of  others  toward  him :  they  measure  their  words  and  answers 
so  as  to  suit  his  humors  and  whims  ;  avoiding  any  collision  of  thoughts 
or  opinions,  for  fear  of  receiving  uncouth  and  wayward  replies :  the 
sensible  portion  of  mankind  walk  as  far  on  one  side  as  they  can,  so 
that  he  may  have  room  to  pass  them  by  :  this  he  attributes  to  any  cause 
but  the  true  one,  and  always  has  hung  in  his  memory  a  quiver  full  of 
small  inquiries,  ready  to  discharge  into  the  ear  of  any  patient  or  polite 
listener. 

From  this  annoyance  all  turn  away,  except  the  sycophant  and  time- 
server,  who  sometimes  for  the  sake  of  the  honey  will  nourish  the  bee. 
Now  is  it  not  evident  that  such  a  one,  who  lives  in  the  false,  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  false,  and  sees  through  a  false  medium,  can  never  feel 
any  thing  truly.  He  shares  neither  the  sorrows,  hopes,  joys,  nor 
familiar  thoughts  of  neighbors  ;  he  enters  not  the  inner  sanctuary  of 
men's  feelings ;  they  seek  not  his  sympathy  in  their  distress  ;  they 
name  not  his  name  in  their  prayers  ;  the  weak  and  erring  shrink  from 
his  severity ;  the  good  avoid  him  ;  who  is  there  that  he  is  a  brother  to  ? 
And  thus  he  passes  life  in  a  triple  slavery,  a  slave  to  circumstances, 
a  slave  to  his  temper,  and  a  slave  to  all  the  designing  who  choose  to 
puppet  him  by  it ;  and  though  perhaps  of  warm  aflfections,  as  the  irri- 
table often  are,  yet  for  want  of  a  little  self-restraint,  he  goes  down  to 
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death  unloved,  disappointed,  querulous,  dissatisfied,  and  at  war  with 
his  own  nature  ;  as  all  must  be  who  but  in  part  fulfil  their  human 
destiny.  But  worse — though  not  so  disagreeable  as  the  hasty  disposi- 
tion, for  that  is  oflen  accompanied  by  noble  and  strenuous  efforts  afler 
good  —  is  that  sluggish,  inert  temper,  which  is  so  frequently  mistaken  by 
the  possessor,  and  sometimes  by  the  on-looker,  for  a  calm,  philosophic 
equability;  when  in  fact,  it  is  too  indolent  to  care  for  right  or  wrong, 
only  as  they  affect  its  own  ease  and  comfort.  These  are  mostly  per- 
sons of  indifferent  feelings,  feeble,  yet  easily  excited  imagination ; 
cold  judgment,  fond  of  luxuries,  credulous  as  children,  though  talking 
skeptically  of  all  things ;  extreme  self-complacency,  with  a  small  dilu- 
ent of  benevolence,  which  runs  through  their  character,  and  leads 
the  individual  to  shun  the  actual  sight  of  distress,  or  give  a  shilling  to 
relieve  it,  when  immediately  before  his  eyes. 

Among  this  class  of  men,  we  often  find  those  who,  when  waited  on 
by  attentive  servants,  and  sitting  in  a  well- furnished  room  before  a 
good  fire,  carefully  dressed  with  silk  stockings  and  polished  slippers, 
a  table  by  their  side,  and  on  it  a  decanter  of  good  wine,  expatiate  elo- 
quently  upon  the  duties  and  delights  of  charily ;  argue  that  abstract 
rights  ought  always  to  be  carried  out  into  practice,  cost  what  it  may ; 
and  unfold  to  you  vast  and  magnificent  schemes,  whereby  imaginary 
rail-roads  are  to  be  laid  down,  on  which  all  mankind  can  travel  se- 
curely and  directly,  up  to  perfect  virtue  and  happiness  ;  they  wonder 
that  every  thing  in  the  world  is  not  conducted  better,  and  deny  that 
there  is  any  difficulty  in  overcoming  obstacles  that  they  have  never 
attempted  ;  yet  these  very  men,  who  in  discourse  could  take  the  stars 
out,  and  set  them  in,  in  better  places,  feel  impatiently  if  they  M^ait  five 
minutes  for  their  dinner,  and  in  the  actual  concerns  of  life  expect 
others  to  think  and  do  for  them :  there  is  in  them  neither  resistance 
nor  consistence ;  and  having  faith  in  none,  they  listen,  believe,  and 
trust  all. 


CYRIL. 


Yes,  father,  these  are  the  men  that  I  call  St.  Martin's  wrens ;  for 
I  once  read  a  story  of  a  *  little  bird  in  Germany,  of  that  name,  that 
had  a  very  small  body,  and  extremely  long,  weak,  slender  legs.  One 
autumn  day  he  was  sitting  on  the  branch  of  a  dry  tree,  swelling, 
rufHing  up  his  feathers,  and  endeavoring,  at  the  risk  of  bursting,  to 
look  wise,  grave,  and  dignified  ;  when  between  blinking  and  winking 
he  discovered  a  dark  cloud  in  the  distance  :  what  care  I,  said  he,  if 
the  heaven's  should  fall?  —  my  strong  legs  would  support  the  universe  ; 
when  a  withered  leaf,  becoming  detached,  blew  past  him  :  in  an 
Bgony  of  fear,  he  dropped  from  the  branch,  shrieking.  Oh  !  kind,  good, 
'"jg^ty,  blessed  St.  Martin !  have  mercy  on  and  protect  your  poor 
crushed,  bleeding,  dying  bird  !' 


M  E  D  O  N. 


That  is  a  very  fair  and  excellent  satire  upon  those  who  borrow 
names  from  virtue  to  throw  over  their  vices  ;  and  I  have  seen  persons 
do  this  so  skilfully  and  adroitly,  that  the  picturesque  and  gracefully 
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disposed  drapery  passed  for  the  real  substance,  with  all  who  were  not 
practically  and  intimately  acquainted  with  the  virtue.  There  are  in- 
deed Sonne  so  fallen  in  the  depths  of  deceit  and  vanity,  that  they  prac- 
tice this  imposition  even  on  themselves  ;  and  those  persons  I  consider 
as  the  most  pitiable  objects  in  the  whole  range  of  human  existence  : 
they  have  put  out  their  own  eyes,  that  they  may  not  see  light,  and 
nothing  save  a  beam  or  blast  from  heaven  can  pierce  through  such 
utter  darkness.  My  dear  Cyril,  believe  me,  to  do,  is  the  only  correct- 
ive for  innumerable  faults ;  a  continued  self-contemplation  pursued 
exclusively  apart  from,  and  unaccompanied  by,  active  duties,  gene- 
rally produces  one  of  three  extremes ;  it  either  makes  a  person  timid, 
irresolute,  purposeless,  or  it  fosters  a  baseless,  overweening  self-confi. 
dence ;  always  planning,  never  executing,  yet  taking  credit  for  the 
name,  as  if  it  were  the  deed  ;  or  else  it  nurses  a  cold,  callous,  proud 
egotism,  that  calls  indifference  heroism,  and  contempt  intellect.  Oh ! 
fallible  man  !  why  endeavor  to  stifle  nature  in  thy  bosom,  and  put  far 
from  thee  thy  brother  ?  Why  hold  thyself  so  far  above  what  God  has 
created  and  loved  ?  My  dear  child,  to  think  and  to  do  are  the  two 
great  occupations  of  a  human  being  *,  so  to  think  as  may  best  enable 
him  to  do,  and  fulfil  those  difficult  and  important  duties,  which  Gop 
has  intrusted  to  his  care  ;  for  be  assured  that  the  seeds  planted  in  this 
world  are  those  which  bear  fruit  in  the  next.  But  see !  the  risen  moon 
is  shining  through  the  plane-tree  branches:  it  is  time  for  an  old  man  to 
say  good  night. 

CYRIL. 

Oh  !  father ;  pause  but  for  one  moment  to  look  on  that  small,  wan, 
ghost-like  cloud,  that  lies  like  a  dead  infant  on  the  blue  ether ;  and 
now  see  it  as  it  reaches  the  moon's  disc  ;  is  it  not  living  amber  and 
gold  ?  —  bright,  luminous,  irradiated  as  an  angel's  wing  ? 

M  £   D  O  N. 

Even  so,  my  son,  can  divine  love  illuminate  man's  soul,  turning  the 
darkness  into  light,  and  heavy  sorrow  into  exceeding  great  joy. 


HOPE        ON. 


Dkeamb  there  are  that  sometimes 

Come  to  us  in  sorrow, 
Giving  us  the  sunshine 

Of  a  sweet  to-morrow ; 
Telling  us  to  press  on, 

Fearless  to  the  last, 
Doubting  never,  never, 

Sorrows  will  be  past 

Sorrow  thus  becometh 

Oft  a  fount  whence  gushes 
Wisdom  like  the  light 

Which  from  heaven  rushes ; 
AGghty  lessons  learn  we 

Of  the  mighty  Plan, 
Creating  ana  controlling, 

In  its  mercy,  man. 


Thou  who  sit'st  in  sadness, 

Seeing  nothing  bright, 
Deeming  life  ail  madness, 

And  Its  day  all  night, 
Wiser,  O,  far  wiser. 

Look  forth,  and  believe, 
There  is  One  who  watches 

Spirits  when  they  grieve. 

And  if  thou  *  in  patience 
Dost  possess  thy  soul,* 

Trembling,  yet  still  trusting 
The  Innnite  control ; 

Thou,  amidst  thy  sorrows, 
Shalt  a  light  behold. 

Purer  than  Uie  dawn's  flush, 
Sweeter  than  its  fold. 
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WHAT       IS       HEAVEN? 

Is  heaven  a  place  where  pearly  streanu 

Glide  over  silver  sand  ? 
Like  childhood's  rosy  dazzling  dreams 

Of  some  far  fairy  land  ! 
Ib  heaven  a  clime  where  diamond  dews 

Glitter  on  fadeless  flowers  ? 
And  mirth  and  music  ring  aloud 

From  amaranthine  bowers  ? 

Ah  no ;  not  such,  not  such  is  heaven ! 

Surpassing  far  all  these ; 
Such  cannot  be  the  guerdon  given 

Man's  wearied  soul  to  pleaae. 
For  saint  and  sinner  here  below 

Such  vain  to  be  have  proved : 
And  the  pure  spirit  will  despise 

Whate'er  the  sense  hath  loved. 

There  shall  we  dwell  with  Sire  and  Son, 

And  with  the  Mother-maid, 
And  with  the  Holy  Soirit  One, 

In  glory  like  arrayea : 
And  not  to  one  created  thing 

Shall  our  embrace  be  ^ven ; 
But  all  our  joy  shall  be  m  God, 

For  only  uod  is  Heaven.  fmtqs. 
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Havana,  May  15t4, 1845. 

My  DEAR  Friend  :  You  must  have  wondered  long  before  this  what 
has  become  of  me,  especially  as  I  promised  positively  to  write  you 
every  month,  and  it  is  now  more  than  three  since  I  have  sent  you  a 
word.  The  fact  is  I  promised  you  at  parting  more  than  I  could  well 
perform.  You  will  perceive  that  none  of  my  former  letters  have  treated 
upon  the  subject  you  most  wished  to  hear  about,  and  I  determined  to  in- 
flict no  more  upon  you  until  I  could  speak  to  the  point.  As  it  is,  I  come 
lamentably  short  of  what  I  wish  to  do ;  but  believe  me,  I  have  labored 
hard  to  give  you  impartial  information.  It  must  be  interesting  to  you 
to  learn  something  positive  relating  to  the  nature  and  acts  of  the  late 
insurrection  of  the  colored  population  in  this  Island.  The  great 
scope  of  the  commerce  now  carried  on  between  Cuba  and  our  own 
country  gives  deep  importance  to  any  fact  tending  to  alter  or  lessen  the 
mercantile  ties  between  them ;  and  the  similarity  of  circumstances 
attending  our  Southern  States  with  those  of  Cuba,  calls  forth  our  dili- 
gent observation  of  every  step  which  may  influence  our  own  political 
or  physical  welfare. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  ancient  balance  of  influence  established  by 
the  Spanish  law  between  the  military  class  and  the  judicial,  (»r  lettered 
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part  of  the  community,  has  been  lost  here  altogether ;  the  former  having 
Deen  intrusted  with  every  branch  of  the  administration,  even  to  the 
making  of  by-laws  for  the  black  slave  population,  which  have  been  sub. 
mitted  to  the  control  of  government  agents,  perhaps  under  the  direction 
of  their  allies,  the  slave-dealers.  At  the  same  time  an  ominous  policy 
was  created  ;  the  colored  inhabitants  were  particularly  favored  ;  had 
numerous  meetings,  called  caUlds,  and  enjoyed  even  greater  privileges 
than  the  whites ;  being  formed  into  military  bodies  for  the  public  defence, 
whereas  the  whites  cannot  form  a  militia  for  their  own  safety,  even  in 
moments  of  pressing  danger,  and  in  those  places  where  the  dispropor- 
tion of  the  races  is  most  frightful. 

Enactments  were  written  down,  purporting  to  alleviate  the  condition 
of  the  slaves ;  an  apparent  protection,  calculated  more  to  harass  the 
owner  than  to  realize  the  improvement  of  the  former,  without  any 
attempt  to  instruct  either.  This  was  accompanied  with  the  continua- 
tion  of  the  slave-trade,  and  the  barbarous  political  oppression  of  the 
native  Creoles,  whose  every  thought  was  looked  upon  with  jealous  sus- 
picion. It  seemed  evident  that  the  policy  consisted  in  placing  the  lives 
and  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba  in  so  imminent  danger  as  to 
choke  any  feeling  of  resentment  respecting  the  political  changes  which 
the  Spanish  government  adopted  for  the  exclusive  advantage  of  the 
metropolitan  part  of  the  community.  Thus  was  the  dissatismction  of 
the  blacks  fostered.  How  else  could  we  explain  the  cause  of  the  pro- 
gress  made  in  this  Island  in  that  respect,  and  not  in  those  slave-holding 
countries  which  surround  it,  and  which,  having  a  more  frightful  dispro- 
portion  in  numbers  between  the  races,  and  greater  freedom  in  the  press 
and  institutions,  are  withal  enjoying  perfect  tranquillity  ? 

The  bonds  between  master  and  slave  were  gradually  severed  ;  the 
affections  destroyed ;  mutual  relations  of  the  races,  for  which  the 
Spaniards  had  been  always  distinguished,  were  broken ;  and  while 
every  one  deprecated  the  perilous  situation  of  the  Cubans,  the  latter 
continued  unarmed ;  the  slave-trade  augmented  the  causes  of  fear ; 
and  no  moral  reform  was  adopted  to  soften  the  harsh  features  and  dis- 
cordant views  of  the  subjected  or  of  the  dominant  race.  It  seemed  as 
if  an  occasional  rupture,  that  would  awaken  the  natives  to  a  sense  of 
danger,  was  the  most  acceptable  offering  to  the  administration.  Such 
have  come  to  pass  from  time  to  time  ;  and  you  will  be  enabled  to  judge 
what  they  we»e,  from  the  following  extract  from  the  work  of  the  Coun- 
tess of  Merlin,  in  her  work  entitled  *  The  Slaves  in  the  Spanish  Colo- 
nies ;'  for  though  not  a  solid  writer,  she  has  a  style  which  savors  of  her 
sex,  and  is  quite  entertaining.     She  wrote  somewhere  about  1840 : 

'  The  suavity  of  manner  of  the  Cuban  toward  his  slave  inspires  the 
latter  with  a  respectful  feeling,  which  is  akin  to  worship :  there  is  no 
limit  to  this  affection  ;  he  would  murder  his  master's  enemy  publicly  in 
the  streets  at  mid-day,  and  would  perish  for  his  sake  under  torture,  with- 
out giving  a  wink.  To  the  slave,  his  master  is  his  country  and  his 
family.  The  slave  takes  the  family  name  of  his  lord,  receives  his 
children  at  their  birth  ;  shares  with  them  the  food  which  was  prepared 
by  nature  in  female  breasts ;  serves  them  in  humble  adoration  from 
earliest  infancy.     If  the  master  is  sick,  the  slave  watches  over  him  day 
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and  night ;  closes  his  eyes  in  death ;  and  when  this  takes  place,  throws 
himself  sorrowfully  on  the  ground,  cries  wofully,  and  with  his  nails 
rends  his  own  flesh  in  despair.  But  if  a  vindictive  feeling  is  awakened 
in  his  bosom,  he  recovers  his  natural  ferocity  ;  he  is  equally  ardent  in 
his  hatred  and  in  his  love ;  but  very  seldom  does  it  happen  that  his  mas- 
ter is  the  object  of  his  revengeful  fury.  When  an  insurrection  is  not 
excited  by  foreigners,  (which  by  the  by  is  not  often  the  case,)  the  cause 
of  it  may  be  traced  to  violent  enmity  toward  the  overseer.  Here  is  a 
fact  which  proves  the  moral  influence  of  the  masters  over  the  minds  of 
these  savages.  A  few  months  previous  to  my  arrival,  the  blacks  of  the 
sugar  estates  of  my  cousin  Doctor  Rafael,  became  insurrected.  The 
slaves  lately  imported  from  Africa  were  mostly  of  the  Succoomee  tribe, 
and  therefore  excellent  workmen,  but  of  a  violent,  unwieldy  temper, 
and  always  ready  to  hang  themselves  at  the  slightest  opposition  in  their 
way. 

<  It  was  just  after  the  bell  had  struck  Ave,  and  the  dawn  of  morning 
was  scarcely  visible.  Dr.  Rafael  had  gone  over  to  another  of  his  es- 
tates, within  half  an  hour  before,  leaving  behind  him,  and  still  in  tran- 
quil slumbers,  his  four  children  and  his  wife,  who  was  in  a  state  of 
pregnancy.  On  a  sudden  the  latter  awakes,  terrified  by  hideous  cries, 
and  the  sound  of  hurried  steps.  She  jumps  affrighted  from  her  bed, 
and  observes  that  all  the  negroes  of  the  estate  are  making  their  way 
to  the  house.  She  is  instantly  surrounded  by  her  children,  weeping 
and  crying  at  her  side.  Being  attended  solely  by  slaves,  she  thought 
herself  inevitably  lost ;  but  scarcely  had  she  time  to  canvass  these 
ideas  in  her  distracted  mind,  when  one  of  her  negro  girls  came  in 
saying,  *  Child,  your  Bounty  need  have  no  fears ;  we  have  fastened  all 
the  doors,  and  Michael  is  gone  for  master.'  Her  companions  placed 
themselves  on  all  sides  of  their  female  owner,  while  the  rebels  advanced 
tossing  from  hand  to  hand  among  themselves  a  bloody  corse,  with 
cries  as  awful  as  the  hissing  of  the  serpent  in  the  desert.  The  negro 
girls  exclaimed,  *  That 's  the  overseer's  body  !'  The  rebels  were  al- 
ready at  the  door,  when  Pepilla,  (this  is  the  name  of  the  lady,)  saw 
the  carriage  of  her  husband  coming  at  full  speed.  That  sweet  soul, 
who  until  that  moment  had  valiantly  awaited  death,  was  now  over- 
powered at  the  sight  of  her  husband  coming  unarmed  toward  the  in- 
furiated mob,  and  she  fainted.  In  the  mean  time  Rafael  descends  from 
the  vehicle,  places  himself  in  front  of  them,  and  with  odly  one  severe 
look,  and  a  single  sign  of  the  hand,  designates  the  purging  house  for 
them  to  go  to.  The  slaves  suddenly  become  silent,  abandon  the  dead 
body  of  the  overseer,  and  with  downcast  faces,  still  holding  their  field- 
swords  in  their  hands,  they  turn  round  and  enter  where  they  had  been 
ordered.  Well  might  it  be  said,  that  they  beheld  in  the  man  who  stood 
before  them  the  exterminating  Angel.* 

Let  me  observe,  with  regard  to  this  moral  influence,  which  can 
always  be  perceived  more  or  less,  that  it  is  the  source  of  safety  for 
every  slave  country  as  long  as  slavery  is  sustained,  and  the  guarantee 
of  order  when  it  is  abolished.  Painful  is  it  therefore  to  see  it  fast 
declining  in  this  island,  since  the  military  menials  of  government  in 
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the  interior  take  pleasure  in,  and  extort  scandalous  profit  by,  debasing 
and  robbing  the  degraded,  uninstructed  white  population. 

Where  a  white  free  man  can  be  carried  publicly  through  the  coun- 
try with  his  arms  tied  behind  him,  merely  on  suspicion  or  through  the 
malignant  avarice  of  an  illiterate,  ignorant  soldier,  acting  as  sole  autho- 
rity in  the  land,  the  white  race  cannot  command  that  respect,  and  exer- 
cise the  influence,  which  saves  our  southern  states  from  continued  in- 
surrections. 

*  Although  the  movement,'  the  Countess  continues,  *  had  for  a  mo- 
ment subsided,  Rafael,  who  was  not  aware  of  its  cause  and  feared  the 
results,  selected  the  opportunity  to  hurry  his  family  away  from  the 
danger.  The  qmtrin,  or  vehicle  of  the  country,  could  not  hold  more 
than  two  persons,  and  it  would  have  been  imprudent  to  wait  till  more 
conveyances  were  in  readiness.  Papilla  and  the  children  were  placed 
in  it  in  the  best  possible  manner ;  and  they  were  on  the  point  of  start- 
ing, when  a  man  covered  with  wounds,  with  a  haggard,  death-like  look, 
approached  the  wheels  of  the  quitrin,  as  if  he  meant  to  climb  by  them. 
In  his  pale  face  the  marks  of  despair  and  the  symptoms  of  death  could 
be  traced,  and  fear  and  bitter  anguish  were  the  feelings  which  agitated 
his  soul  in  the  last  moments  of  his  life.  He  was  the  white  accountant 
who  had  been  nearly  murdered  by  the  blacks,  and  having  escaped  from 
their  ferocious  hold,  was  making  the  last  efforts  to  save  a  mere  breath 
of  life.  His  cries,  his  prayers,  were  calculated  to  make  the  heart  faint. 
Rafael  found  himself  in  the  cruel  alternative  of  being  deaf  to  the  re- 
quest of  a  dying  man,  or  throwing  his  bloody  and  expiring  corse  over 
his  children  :  his  pity  conquered ;  the  accountant  was  placed  in  the 
carriage  as  well  as  might  be,  and  it  moved  away  from  the  spot. 

*  While  this  was  passing  on  the  estate  of  Rafael,  the  Marquis  of 
Cardenas,  Pepilla's  brother,  whose  plantations  were  two  leagues  off, 
who  had  been  apprised  through  a  slave  of  the  danger  with  which  his 
sister  was  threatened,  hastened  to  her  aid.  On  reaching  the  spot,  he 
noticed  a  number  of  the  rebels,  who,  impelled  by  a  remnant  of  rage, 
or  the  fear  of  punishment,  were  directing  their  course  to  the  Sabanas,* 
searching  for  safety  among  runaway  slaves.  The  Marquis  of  Carde- 
nas, whose  sense  of  the  danger  of  his  sister  had  induced  him  to  fly  to 
her  help,  had  brought  with  him  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment  no  one  to 
guard  his  person,  except  a  single  slave.  Scarcely  had  the  fugitive 
band  perceived  a  white  man,  when  they  went  toward  him.  The  Mar- 
quis stopped  his  course  and  prepared  to  meet  them  :  it  was  a  useless 
temerity  in  him  against  such  odds.  Turning  his  master's  horse  by 
the  bridle,  his  own  slave  addressed  him  thus :  *  My  master,  let  your 
Bounty  get  away  from  here;  let  me  come  to  an  understanding  with 
them.'  And  he  then  whipped  his  ma^r's  horse,  which  went  off  at  a 
gallop. 

*  The  valiant  *  Jove,'  for  his  name  is  as  worthy  of  being  remem- 
bered as  that  of  a  hero,  went  on  toward  the  savage  mob,  so  as  to  gain 
time  for  his  master  to  fly,  and  fell  a  victim  to  his  devotedness,  afler  re- 
ceiving thirty-six  sword  blows.     This  rising,  which  had  not  been  pre- 
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meditated,  had  no  other  consequences.  It  had  originated  in  a  severe 
chastisement  inflicted  by  the  overseer,  which  had  prompted  the  rebels 
to  march  toward  the  owner's  dwelling,  to  expound  their  complaint. 
They  begged  Rafael's  pardon,  which  was  granted,  with  the  exception 
of  two  or  three,  who  were  delivered  over  to  the  tribunals.  A  remarkable 
proof  of  the  love  of  the  slaves  toward  their  lord,  is  the  fact  of  their 
stopping  in  the  outset  the  engine  which  was  at  the  time  grinding,  and 
preventing  the  explosion  which  would  otherwise  have  taken  place. 
Not  only  do  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba  forward  the  emancipation  of  their 
slaves  by  procuring  for  them  the  means  of  gaining  money,  but  they 
often  make  the  grant  without  any  retribution.  A  service  of  import- 
ance, a  mark  of  attachment,  the  act  of  nursing  the  master's  child, 
assiduous  care  during  the  last  illness,  or  the  priority  of  services  of  an 
old  member  of  the  family,  are  all  acts  rewarded  by  the  gift  of  liberty. 
Sometimes  the  slave  considers  this  benefit  as  a  punishment,  and  re- 
ceives it  weeping.' 

These  are  very  charming  ideas.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  countess 
should,  by  entering  continually  in  the  field  of  romance,  get  so  far  from 
the  regions  of  truth.  I  must,  however,  be  understood  to  impugn  in 
this  respect  no  other  statement  of  the  above  paragraph  than  the  asser- 
tion that  the  slaves  in  any  case  object  to  being  made  free,  or  that  such 
gifts  are  so  common.  There  are  facts  both  pleasing  to  the  philanthro- 
pist and  worthy  of  credit.  Let  us  hear  some  of  them  from  the  touch- 
ing pen  of  the  lady  of  Merlin : 

'  Though  the  iSlave  enjoys  the  right  of  holding  property  at  his  death, 
it  passes  to  the  master  ;  but  if  he  leaves  children,  the  proprietor  never 
deprives  them  of  the  inheritance.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  free 
negro  makes  his  will  in  favor  of  his  former  master.  Here  is  an  ex- 
ample. During  the  scourge  of  the  cholera,  an  old  woman  was  attend- 
ing the  sick  negroes  of  my  brother.  She  had  continued  in  his  service, 
although  she  had  freed  herself  many  years  before.  Being  taken  with 
the  disease,  she  called  my  brother  and  said  to  him  :  <  My  master,  I  am 
going  to  die.  These  eighteen  ounces  of  gold  are  for  your  Bounty  ; 
this  piece  of  money  for  my  comrades  ;  and  this  good  old  man,  my 
husband,  also,  if  your  Bounty  will  let  him  have  an  ounce  to  help  him 
on  through  life,  it  is  well.'  The  poor  old  woman  did  not  die,  but  had 
a  most  miraculous  escape. 

'  I  will  refer  to  another  anecdote,  showing  the  lofty  and  delicate 
feeling  in  the  heart  of  a  slave.  The  Count  of  Gibawa  owned  a  slave, 
who  being  desirous  of  ransoming  his  person,  asked  his  master  '  how 
much  he  required  for  him  V  The  answer  was,  '  Nothing  ;  thou  art 
free  henceforth.'  The  negro  was  silent,  looked  at  his  sire,  wept,  and 
went  off.  A  few  hours  afterward  he  returned,  bringing  with  him  a 
fine  bozal,  or  newly-imported  African,  whom  he  had  purchased  with 
the  sum  intended  for  his  freedom  ;  and  he  said  to  the  Count  :  '  My 
master,  your  Bounty  had  one  slave  before  ;  it  has  now  two.' 

*  The  blacks  become  identified  with  the  affairs  of  their  masters,  and 
take  part  in  their  quarrels.  The  Captain-General,  Tacon,  who,  during 
the  time  of  his  government  in  Cuba  performed  some  few  beneficent 
acts  in  this  colony,  but  from  his  harsh  and  inflexible  temper  excited 
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much  ill-feeling,  and  took  pleasure  in  humbling  the  nobility  by  his 
despotism,  had  persecuted  the  Marquis  of  Casa  Caloo,  who  died  while 
exiled.  Some  time  afterward,  and  for  the  purpose  of  a  magnificent 
banquet,  which  Tacon  was  to  give  the  latter,  he  solicited  the  more  re- 
nowned cooks  of  the  city ;  but  the  best  of  them  was  a  slave  to  the 
Marchioness  of  Arios,  a  daughter  of  the  unfortunate  Casa  Caloo. 
Dazzled  by  the  very  height  of  his  station,  the  General  imagined  that 
nothing  would  oppose  his  will ;  and  he  asked  the  lady  to  allow  him  the 
services  of  the  cook  ;  but  she,  as  might  be  expected,  refused.  Mor- 
tified with  the  failure,  the  General  offered  the  negro  not  only  his  free- 
dom, but  an  additional  and  abundant  gift,  should  he  choose  to  enter  his 
service  ;  but  the  negro  answered  :  *  Tell  the  Governor  that  I  prefer 
slavery  and  poverty  with  my  master,  to  wealth  and  liberty  with  him.' ' 
These  acts  however  of  devoted  fidelity  on  the  part  of  the  slaves  are 
descriptive  of  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  slavery  of  Cuba  long  since 
passed.  Though  the  romantic  and  very  youthful  heart  of  the  Countess 
would  prolong  the  dream,  we  must  be  awakened  to  the  sad  reality, 
which  now  covers  this  land. 

Not  very  far  apart,  in  time,  from  the  insurrection  of  Montaloo,  my 
friends  have  informed  me  of  another,  somewhere  near  Agustate.  In 
1842,  there  was  one  in  Martiartus,  for  the  second  time.  On  the  last 
occasion,  the  slaves  were  made  bold  by  the  impunity  which,,  through 
the  deranged  system  of  justice,  and  the  influence  of  their  owner,  had 
been  obtained  for  them  previously.  In  the  same  year  the  captain  of 
the  district  of  Lagunillas  found  an  incendiary  proclamation,  which  had 
fallen  from  the  pocket  of  a  foreign  mulatto,  who  was  employed  as 
mason.  A  monk  appeared  on  an  estate  near  Limouar,  under  pretence 
of  requesting  alms  for  the  Virgin,  whose  image  he  carried  with  him, 
and  went  on  prophesying  to  the  blacks  that  on  St.  John's  day  they 
would  become  free.  In  July  of  the  same  year  the  slaves  of  an  estate 
near  Bemba  committed  several  acts  of  insubordination,  and  murdered 
a  neighbor.  An  Italian  hair-dresser  was  imprisoned  in  1841  for  re- 
ceiving proclamations  of  an  incendiary  nature.  The  negroes  of  Al- 
dama,  under  the  very  walls  of  Havana,  refused  to  work,  and  claimed 
the  right  of  freedom.  In  January,  1843,  a  colored  man,  suspected  by 
his  companions  of  having  revealed  the  particulars  of  the  murder  of  an 
officer  of  government,  by  the  name  of  Becana,  was  assassinated  by  one 
of  his  own  class,  who  being  afterward  taken,  committed  suicide  in  gaol. 
In  March,  1843,  there  happened  at  Bemba  an  insurrection  of  five 
hundred  negroes,  belonging  to  the  rail-road  company  and  others. 
Very  soon  afler,  there  was  another  movement  on  a  large  estate  ;  and 
before  that  year  closed,  it  occurred  a  second  time.  Soon  after,  the  in- 
surgents made  a  formal  rally,  doing  many  bloody  deeds,  and  murder- 
ing numbers  of  the  whites  of  different  ages  and  sexes. 

The  above  brief  retrospective  view  of  a  few  only  of  the  principal 
signs  which  were  indicative  of  disquietude  among  the  slave  population 
is  very  important  at  the  present  day,  when  the  irregularity  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  discovery  of  the  plot  has  been  the  origin  of  an  absolute 
disbelief  of  all  charges  against  every  one  of  the  slave  population. 
The  information  received  officially  at  Havana  from  the  Spanish  min- 
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ister  at  Washington,  and  through  the  court  of  Madrid,  as  far  back  as 
1834,  in  which  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  island  were  fully 
shown,  had  been  altogether  slighted.  So  also  were  these  events, 
though  marked  with  blood,  and  showing  unequivocal  symptonis  of  a 
coming  storm.  It  gathered  not  in  a  single  day,  but  came  gradually 
on  ;  and  the  humbled  landholder  was  doomed  to  see  the  clouds  of  de- 
struction hanging  over  his  property,  amid  the  general  apathy  of  the 
officers  of  government,  who  alone  were  intrusted  with  the  care  of  that 
in  which  they  felt  no  interest. 

A  rich  planter,  having  obtained,  subsequently  to  the  last  bloody  in- 
surrection of  November,  1843,  by  means  of  a  negro  woman,  and  by 
hiding  himself  during  the  night  in  the  room  where  she  slept  with  her 
husband,  the  particulars  of  a  plan  of  devastation  and  bloodshed  so  ex- 
tended as  to  make  him  shudder  with  horror,  the  local  government  seemed 
at  length  to  awake  from  a  sleep  fraught  with  such  imminent  danger. 
One  of  the  immediate  results  was  a  meeting  of  the  planters  called  in 
the  city  of  Matanzas  for  the  third  of  December.  Tlie  meeting  was 
held  ;  a  committee  named  to  propose,  on  the  seventeenth,  a  report, 
which  report  being  unfavorable  to  the  slave  trade,  the  planters  were 
not  allowed  to  meet  again,  and  the  military  administration  went  through 
those  difficult  circumstances,  guided  by  its  own  incompetent  intelli- 
gence, or  by  the  suggestions  of  the  ignorant. 

How  did  they  act  ?  What  system  did  they  adopt  to  quell  the  gene- 
ral commotion  among  the  colored  population,  which  was  so  visible  to 
every  eye  ?  The  answer  to  these  questions  will  be  found  in  the  un- 
grateful task  which  I  must  now  perform. 

Under  the  impression  derived  from  some  testimony  obtained  by  the 
military  tribunals^  established  for  the  occasion,  and  composed  of  offi- 
cers  of  inferior  grade,  it  was  supposed  that  the  conspiracy  framed  by 
the  blacks  comprehended  every  individual  of  that  unfortunate  class. 
No  one  was  excepted  :  every  one  must  be  guilty  ;  and  those  who 
would  or  could  reveal  nothing,  were  marked  as  the  most  criminal. 
Acting  upon  this  ground,  a  general  investigation,  or  what  was  called 
*  expurgOf'  was  ordered  throughout  the  whole  land,  and  intrusted  to 
the  most  ignorant  officers,  whose  system  of  inquiry  was  reduced  to 
questions  implying  the  answers  required,  and  accompanied  by  the 
most  violent  chastisement,  often  inflicted  in  such  a  manner  as  sooner 
or  later  to  produce  death.  Suggestions  were  made  of  the  utility  of 
employing  lawyers  of  eminent  standing,  whose  ingenuity  and  capacity 
would  have  advanced  the  proceedings  efficiently  ;  but  nothing  of  the 
kind  met  a  hearing.  That  you  may  understand  what  it  is  to  intrust 
judicial  powers  to  soldiers,  let  me  report  a  few  of  the  most  remark- 
able acts  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge. 

Under  date  of  March  6th,  1844,  the  Captain- General  addressed  a 

letter  to  General  S ,  who  presided  over  the  military  tribunal  stationed 

in  the  interior,  in  answer  to  the  despatches  of  the  latter,  consulting 
him  as  to  the  necessity  of  using  violent  means  in  the  prosecution  of 
those yree  colored  persons  under  indictment,  who  should  refuse  to  dis- 
cover their  associates,  and  setting  forth  the  good  effects  which  those 
means  had  produced  among  the  slaves.     In  this  letter  His  Excellency 
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authorized  these  same  means  to  be  employed  with  the  free  colored 
population,  and  manifested  his  approbation  of  their  chastisement  in  the 
country  where  they  should  be  taken,  and  of  the  attendance  of  the 
oflScer,  in  order  to  certify  the  testimony. 

These  officers,  thus  raised  by  a  power  above  the  laws,  and  above 
the  dominical  rights  of  the  owners  of  slaves,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
excited  their  authority  in  a  manner  the  most  sordid,  brutal  and 
sanguinary.  Under  the  universal  alarm  raised,  and  extending  to 
every  hut,  whoever  was  bold  enough  to  insinuate  a  doubt  respecting 
facts  revealed  under  the  most  atrocious  tortures,  was  deemed  an 
abolitionist;  although  his  interests  and  previous  conduct  presented  a 
much  safer  guarantee  of  his  opinions  than  the  trust  which  should  be 
placed  in  uneducated  and  hungry  officers  of  the  army.  It  was  quite 
common  for  the  latter  to  demand  and  obtain  money  from  the  accused, 
in  order  to  save  their  lives,  or  their  bodies  from  barbarous  lashing. 

One  of  these  prosecuting  attornies,  judges  and  executioners,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  namely,  Don  Ramon  Gonzales,  ordered  his  victims 
to  be  taken  to  a  room  which  had  been  white-washed,  and  whose  sides 
were  besmeared  with  blood  and  small  pieces  of  flesh,  from  the  wretches 
who  had  preceded  them  in  this  cruel  treatment.  There  stood  a  bloody 
ladder,  where  the  accused  were  tied,  with  their  heads  downward,  and 
whether  free  or  slave,  if  they  would  not  avow  what  the  fiscal  officer 
insinuated,  were  whipped  to  death  by  two  stout  mulattoes  selected  for 
this  purpose.  They  were  scourged  with  leather  straps,  having  at  the 
end  a  small  destructive  button,  made  of  fine  wire.  At  the  spot  called 
the  farm  of  Soto,  were  butchered  in  this  manner  M.  Ruiz,  C.  Tolon, 
Greorge  Blakely,  and  other  freemen ;  and  their  deaths  were  made  to 
appear,  by  certificates  from  physicians,  as  having  been  caused  by 
diarrhoea.  This  new  minister  of  the  law  had  been  formerly  prose- 
cuted for  theft,  extortion,  and  even  deeper  crimes,  committed  while  he 
commanded  the  criminal's  d6p6t. 

Don  Mariano  F brought  on  himself  the  execration  and  odium 

of  the  whole  city  of  Matanzas  for  his  barbarous  treatment  of  Andrew 
Dodge,  a  colored  man,  born  free,  who  was  generally  beloved  and  es- 
teemed, and  was  the  owner  of  a  considerable  property.  He  was  tied 
to  the  ladder  and  flogged  on  three  different  occasions,  but  never  avowed 
what  he  was  accused  of;  and  Anally,  he  was  executed,  in  defiance 
even  of  those  sanguinary  laws  of  old,  which  instituted  the  ordeal 
of  torture  in  ages  called  barbarous.  He  had  also  a  free  negro, 
Pedro  Nunez,  tied  hand-and-foot  and  hung  to  the  ceiling  of  the  house, 
keeping  him  in  this  painful  position  through  the  night,  his  body  having 
been  previously  lacerated  by  the  whip.  Again,  by  threatening  to  inflict 
punishment,  he  obtained  from  the  mulatto,  Thomas  Vargas,  an  affidavit 
against  a  man  of  the  same  class,  called  Fonten.  He  used  to  visit 
Vargas  at  his  dungeon  every  day  after  sentence  had  been  passed  on 
him,  to  assure  him  sportingly  that  he  would  not  fail  to  receive  four 
bullets  through  his  body.     The  prophecy  was  of  course  fulfilled. 

Don  Juan  Costa,  another  of  the  acting  officers,  had  likewise  his  share 
in  this  work  of  accusation ;  and  there  were  in  the  process  of  his  making 
ninety-six  certificates  of  an  equal  number  of  deaths  of  the  indicted  during 
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the  investigation.  Of  these,  forty-two  were  freemen  and  fifty-four 
slaves.  They  all  had  died  under  the  lash  ;  and  that  you  may  judge 
of  the  intensity  of  their  sufferings,  I  will  record  what  appears  from  the 
process,  viz  :  *  Lorenzo  Sanchez,  imprisoned  on  the  first  of  April,  died 
on  the  fourth  ;  Joseph  Cevallero,  imprisoned  on  the  fourth,  died  on  the 
sixth  ;  John  Austin  Molino,  imprisoned  on  the  ninth,  died  on  the  twelfth : 
and  thus  the  number  is  infinite. 

Don  Jos6  del  Peso  punished  a  negro  one  hundred  and  ten  years  old, 
who  died  at  the  Matanzas  gaol.  Don  Francisco  Lebas,  the  enlightened 
and  human  fiscal  ofiicer,  who  appears  among  those  of  his  class  as  if  to 
redeem  the  Spanish  name  from  the  dark  stain  brought  upon  it  by  his 
associate,  was  called  to  certify  to  the  death  of  this  old  man  ;  but  he 
drew  back  horror-struck  from  the  spot  when  he  beheld  a  man  so 
worn  by  age,  having  his  body  cut  into  pieces  by  the  pitiless  lash.  The 
unfortnate  victim  had  complained  of  the  fiscal  Peso,  accusing  him  of 
stealing  from  hi|n  forty-five  dollars.  Del  Peso,  after  inflicting  severe 
punishment,  found  sport  in  hanging  the  accused  victims  on  a  tree,  and 
then  cutting  the  ropes  to  see  them  fall  to  the  ground  in  bunches.  He 
had  been  a  journeyman-tailor  at  Havana. 

Don  Ferdinand  Percher  presented  his  process,  having  seventy-two 
certificates  of  deaths  of  prisoners  during  the  prosecution  ;  twenty-nine 
freemen  and  forty-three  slaves.  *  I  have  one  hundred  prisoners  in 
souse,'  said  he  once,  before  a  number  of  respectable  citizens,  *  and  if 
one  escapes  I  am  willing  to  have  him  nailed  to  my  forehead.' 

Don  Leon  Dulzides,  in  July,  1844,  had  a  free  negro  placed  in  the 
gaol  in  what  is  called  '  campaign-stocks,'  which  is  a  most  distressing 
position  of  the  body,  the  arms  being  arranged  so  as  to  hold  the  legs ; 
and  thus  placed,  ordered  him  to  be  whipped  unmercifully,  until  he 
should  confess.  Another  of  the  fiscals,  who  was  acting  in  his  official 
character  in  the  next  room,  was  called  by  the  cries  of  the  victim,  and 
obtained  for  him  a  suspension  of  punishment.  Dulzides  demanded  the 
punishment  of  death  for  twenty-seven  prisoners,  but  the  council  sen- 
tenced only  two.  During  the  reading  of  the  sentence,  he  used  to  ask 
money  of  such  as  were  saved  from  death.     Seventy  prisoners  of  Don 

Jyacinth died  during  the  prosecution,  of  whom  thirty-five  were 

freemen.     This  fiscal  was  suspended  from  office. 

Don  Miguel  Ballo  de  la  Rore,  being  on  the  estate  of  Oviedo,  extorted 
from  the  negroes  affidavits  accusing  their  master,  who  being  absent, 
was  apprized  through  his  administrator  or  econome,  that  he  was  a  lost 
man,  but  that  the  fiscal  would  save  him,  provided  he  paid  two  hundred 
ounces  of  gold.  The  administrator  wrote  several  letters  on  the  subject, 
which  were  handed  to  General  Salas,  president  of  the  tribune,  who  wrote 
to  the  fiscal,  ordering  him  not  to  continue  the  prosecution  on  that 
estate. 

Don  Manuel  Liburu,  fiscal  of  the  prosecution  against  the  English 
and  American  machinists,  had  demanaed  in  his  accusation  the  sentence 
of  death  upon  an  Englishman  named  Elkins.  The  members  of  the 
military  tribunal,  however,  being  intimidated  by  the  consequences  that 
might  follow,  and  at  the  same  lime  well  aware  that  the  testimony  had 
been  extorted  by  the  lash,  consulted  respecting  the  case  with  Greneral 
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O'Donnell.  The  latter  answered,  that  they  should  proceed  from  what 
they  found  in  the  process,  and  look  well  to  what  they  did  ;  which,  as 
there  was  no  mention  of  the  torture  in  the  proceedings,  meant  that  they 
should  crown  by  their  sentence  the  system  of  barbarous  cruelty  com- 
menced by  the  fiscals.  The  consultation  was  repeated,  and  a  similar 
answer  obtained.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Crawford,  the  English  consul 
at  Havana,  officially  informed  the  Captain- General  that  he  was  aware 
that  the  British  Majesty's  subjects  were  being  indicted  and  judged  at 
Matanzas  in  a  manner  different  from  that  adopted  toward  Spanish  sub- 
jects ;  that  as  the  testimony  had  been  obtained  by  forcible  means,  what- 
ever had  been  done  was  null ;  that  there  existed  a  treaty  between  the 
two  nations,  wherein  it  was  stipulated  that  no  Englishman  should  be 
judged  in  the  Spanish  dominions  by  special  tribunals  or  committees,  but 
by  the  regular  order  of  the  Spanish  law  for  Spaniards.  The  consul 
was  persevering  in  his  demand,  and  the  Captain-General,  embarrassed 
also  by  the  consultations  aforesaid,  was  obliged  to  give  up ;  and  he 
consequently  ordered  that  the  prosecution  against  foreigners  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Don  Francisco  Silvas,  to  be  made  anew.  This 
able  officer  soon  perceived  that  nothing  was  to  be  met  with  in  what  had 
been  done  but  falsehood,  infamy,  and  calumny,  disconnectedly  thrown 
together  by  the  stupid  Liburu.  Within  two  months  afterward  the  pri- 
soners were  declared  innocent,  and  liberated.  It  was  in  the  presence  of 
this  same  Liburu,  that  another  of  his  prisoners,  the  aged  and  respecta- 
ble mulatto  Ceballos,  well  known  and  esteemed  by  the  merchants  of 
Havana,  suddenly  expired  on  being  shown  the  place  of  torture. 

Don  Pedro  Linares  had  three  old  Indians  whipped  in  Cardenas,  two  of 
whom  died,  who  lived  in  that  neighborhood,  and  had  resided  on  the  Island 
since  the  acquisition  of  Florida  by  the  United  States,  whence  they  had 
come  hither,  from  their  attachment  to  the  Spanish  nation.  Don  Pedro 
Arevedo,  fiscal  of  the  proceedings  against  the  negroes  on  the  coffee 
estate  of  Domech,  who  had  been  accused  of  possessing  poison  (which 
by  the  by  was  never  found)  for  the  purpose  of  killing  their  master,  so 
contrived  it  as  to  throw  the  guilt  on  a  young  white  man,  a  native  of  the 
Canary  Islands,  aged  between  nineteen  and  twenty-one,  who  was  execu- 
ted, declaring  his  innocence  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life.  On  being 
exhorted  by  the  priest  to  pardon  his  enemies,  he  complied  with  the  request, 
excepting  the  fiscal  Arevedo,  whom  he  could  not  pardon. 

Don  Pedro  Llanes,  another  of  the  fiscals,  filled  up  the  measure  of 
his  crimes,  which  cried  so  loudly  that  he  was  at  length  accused  of  num- 
berless robberies,  extortions  of  money,  and  all  kinds  of  wickedness, 
and  at  last  was  stopped  in  his  dark  career,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Ha- 
vana gaol.  There,  under  the  stingings  of  conscience,  he  placed  in  the 
hands  of  General  O'Donnell  two  hundred  and  fifly  ounces  of  gold, 
which  had  been  the  fruits  of  his  rapacity ;  and  soon  after  committed 
suicide  by  cutting  his  throat.  Don  Manuel  Mata,  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  Carlist  ranks  in  1834,  another  of  the  fiscals,  is  imprisoned  at  Ha- 
vana for  excesses  and  robberies  committed  in  his  official  character 
during  these  disgraceful  proceedings. 

The  remaining  fiscals.  Gala,  Gherei,  Flores  Apodara,  Crures,  Custar- 
do2,  Manot^ui,  Maso,  Llorens,  Sanchez,  Rosquin,  Baltanas,  Alvarez 
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Murillo,  and  Dominich,  traversed  the  country  in  every  direction,  and 
strictly  obeyed  the  orders  they  had  received  ;  some  whipping  or  tortur- 
ing free  or  slave  colored  individuals,  and  extorting  false  testimony  and 
accusations,  and  others  seizing  horses,  cattle,  furniture,  and  whatever 
was  owned  by  the  free  colored  persons,  all  which  they  sold  and  con- 
verted into  cash.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  the  fiscals  took 
from  their  victims  every  cent  which  they  possessed. 

It  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  the  fiscals  named  Mendoza,  Arango  and 
Illas  are  honorable  exceptions  to  this  host  of  miscreants.  Signer  Illas, 
above  all,  has  called  forth  the  approbation  of  all  the  feeling  part  of  the 
community,  and  of  the  friends  of  justice  and  humanity,  for  bis  able, 
judicious,  disinterested  and  impartial  conduct  and  deportment  in  the 
cases  of  the  French  coffee- planters  and  the  English  and  American  ma- 
chinists, as  well  as  of  all  who  fell  under  his  control.  In  the  cases 
under  the  direction  of  the  fiscal  Ballo,  this  officer  did  not  demand  that 
sentence  of  death  should  be  pronounced  on  any  of  his  prisoners  ;  the 
tribunal  nevertheless  sentenced  two.  The  fiscal  Lara  demanded  death 
for  only  one,  and  the  tribunal  sentenced  four.  The  sergeant  intrusted 
with  the  custody  of  the  prisoners  in  the  military  gaol  at  Matanzas  is 
said  to  have  collected  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  cash  for  prison-fees 
and  other  arbitary  charges  exacted  from  the  prisoners. 

In  the  city  of  Matanzas,  the  general  persecution  of  the  colored  race 
was  converted  by  the  fiscals  into  means  of  gratifying  their  lewd  pas- 
sions upon  the  distracted  daughters,  wives,  and  sisters  of  their  male 
victims.  So  far  did  they  carry  their  barefaced  impudence,  that  a  ball 
was  given  by  several  of  the  fiscals,  and  attended  by  the  consulting  law- 
yer  of  the  military  tribunal,  where  none  but  women  of  color  appeared. 
At  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  the  doors  were  closed ;  and  all  the  inmates, 
being  in  a  state  of  disgraceful  nudity,  you  can  imagine  what  scenes  of 
revelry  and  debauch  followed.  Acts  of  such  low  and  stupid  infamy 
serve  to  show  us  how  the  several  channels  of  civilization  are  interwoven, 
and  how  easy  it  is  for  man,  when  once  authorized  to  trample  on  any  of 
the  salutary  restraints  of  society,  to  mock  and  despise  whatever  comes 
in  the  way  of  his  most  sensual  appetites. 

And  now,  in  order  justly  to  estimate  the  trust  placed  in  the  hands  of 
these  agents  of  military  justice,  let  me  report  what  their  business  was. 
They  had  separately  the  jurisdiction  of  a  tribunal,  with  power  to  im- 
prison and  call  before  them  whomsoever  they  would  interrogate.  The 
testimony  which  they  obtained  was  received  privately,  no  one  being 
present  except  the  fiscal  and  the  witness.  The  fiscal  would  write 
down  and  sign  the  declaration,  the  blacks  and  the  majority  of  witnesses 
knowing  neither  how  to  read  nor  write.  Not  even  the  notary,  who  is 
required  to  be  present  at  the  affidavits  before  the  ordinary  tribunals,  ap- 
peared on  these  occasions  to  check  the  arbitrary,  malicious,  or  blind 
impressions  of  the  fiscal.  Officers  of  the  army  were  named  to  act  as 
counsel  for  the  individuals  indicted,  whether  colored  or  white,  free  or 
bondsmen.  These  counsellors,  incapable  through  lack  of  talent  or 
learning,  were  not  allowed  to  read  the  proceedings  regarding  the  persons 
whom  they  were  to  defend.  All  the  instruction  they  bad  must  be  de- 
rived from  a  hasty  and  general  abstract  of  facts  made  by  the  same  fiscal, 
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whose  last  duty  was  to  demand  the  sentence  which  in  his  opinion  should 
be  imposed  on  the  criminal. 

I  would  certainly  not  attribute  too  much  blame  to  the  chief  who,  com- 
manding the  island  at  this  delicate  period,  could  not  be  approached  by 
the  wisdom  and  intelligence  of  the  land.  The  invariable  and  jealous 
policy  which  for  many  years  has  directed  the  administration  of  Cuba 
drew  away  from  the  absolute  military  authority  whatever  was  enlight- 
ened and  spirited.  Men  of  vulgar  habits  and  little  education  were  the 
natural  upholders  of  a  barbarous  system  ;  and  it  was  not  easy  to  find 
officers  of  superior  worth  to  act  under  a  cruel  impulse,  and  to  execute 
sanguinary  orders  ;  so  that  this  strange  course  was  unavoidably  placed 
in  the  most  incapable  or  polluted  hands.  I  would  again  insist  upon  the 
injustice  of  charging  the  chief  authority  of  the  island  with  the  faults 
which  were  due  to  the  political  jealousy,  or  the  institutions,  if  such  a 
name  can  be  applied  to  the  despotism  established.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  it  would  be  an  embarrassing  question  for  those  who  have  profess- 
edly enhanced  acts  of  the  same  high  functionary,  to  analyze  and  point 
out  minutely  the  measures  by  which  the  island  has  been  saved,  and 
wherein  the  high  capacity  of  the  chief  magistrate  has  been  made 
manifest. 

With  regard  to  the  truth  of  the  conspiracy,  and  whatever  ground  it 
originally  had,  it  has  been  so  much  embroiled  and  connected  with  in- 
coherent, false  and  improbable  testimony,  adduced  by  the  fear  of  pun- 
ishment, that  a  general  opinion  is  fast  gaining  ground  at  the  present 
day,  that  it  never  existed,  and  that  the  few  reports  and  conversations 
of  a  rebellious  nature,  mentioned  with  some  plausibility  in  the  course 
of  the  investigations,  are  the  constant  and  latent  workings  of  the 
slaves,  which  in  all  ages  have  accompanied  the  institution  of  slavery. 
This  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  decide.  The  events  which  preceded 
the  general  and  scourging  inquisition  lately  gone  through  with,  to- 
gether  with  the  simultaneous  and  visible  impudence  of  the  free-colored 
race,  are  certain  indications  of  a  disturbed  state  of  mind  in  at  least 
some  sections  of  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  the  indictments  fol- 
lowed  up  by  different  fiscals,  and  the  use  of  the  torture  without  obtain- 
ing satisfactory  evidence  to  dispel  all  manner  of  doubt  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  plot,  speaks  against  its  credibility.  It  can  also  be  alleged 
that  the  very  ignoranee  of  the  prosecutors,  and  the  irregularity  of  their 
mode  of  procedure,  were  calculated  to  hinder  the  discovery  of  a  plot, 
without  deciding  that  it  had  positively  no  foundation.  It  is  more  likely 
that  the  conspiracy  was  in  its  infancy ;  and  that  when  the  avenging 
storm  which  swept  over  the  land  was  heard  from  afar,  it  increased  the 
number  of  the  discontented,  who,  through  despair,  prepared  for  some 
last  acts  of  devastation  and  blood.  There  is  one  painful  reflection, 
with  which,  in  sympathy  for  this  hospitable  people,  I  will  close  my  let- 
ter. While  foreigners,  after  long  delay,  have  obtained  a  rehearsal  of 
their  cases,  and  after  being  paraded  through  the  country,  tied  hand- 
and-foot  on  a  horse,  and  kept  in  a  filthy  dungeon,  have  been  declared 
innocent,  the  white  Creoles,  who  have  been  imprisoned  with  equal  in- 
justice, remain  still  incarcerated,  and  their  cases  undecided,  because 
ihey  have  no  consul  to  claim  for  them  the  rights  of  civilized  man  ! 
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Let  our  influential  journals  ponder  on  these  facts,  and  consider  the 
harm  which  is  occasioned  to  the  Spanish  nation  hy  propagating  the 
belief  that  its  management  of  Cuba  is  what  could  be  expected  from  a 
liberal  government,  for  the  advance  of  its  various  sources  of  wealth, 
and  for  a  permanent,  friendly  intercourse  with  the  parent  state. 


OUK       LITTLE       KATHLEEN. 


'  Our  Tary  liopea  b«U«d  our  fean. 

Oar  f  aars  our  bop«a  belled  ; 
We  thought  her  dving  when  ehe  slept, 

Aad  eleeplzig  when  ehe  died.' 

Thomas  Hoo». 


I. 


It  was  too  soon  for  flowers,  and  yet 
They  sought  them  far  and  near, 

But  could  not  find  a  violet, 
To  deck  our  baby's  bier. 


IX. 


And  so  they  laid  a  wreath  of  green 

Upon  her  quiet  breast, 
And  said  that  noosfat  on  earth  was  seen 

So  like  an  angers  rest. 


XXI. 


And  oft  we  looked  as  if  to  see 
Her  pearly  lids  unclose, 

And  the  blue  eyes  wake  merrily 
From  their  calm,  sweet  repose. 


XT. 


And  stooped  we  sometimes  down  to 

Her  rosy  lips  of  love. 
Forgetting  that  their  tones  of  bliss 

Joined  angel  songs  above. 


And  while,  as  if  in  sleep  she  lay. 

We  sought  to  feel  her  breath; 
Oh,  ling'nngly  our  fiuUi  gave  way 

Ere  we  could  think  'twas  death. 

Tl. 

But  then  through  showers  of  tears,  we  said, 

*  This  grief  in  love  is  given : 
Whv  should  the  babe  on  eartn  be  stayed 

Whose  mother  is  in  heaven !' 

TIX. 

Where  the  pure  snow-drifts  long  had  lain. 

We  sought  her  place  of  rest. 
And  ffave  our  Kathleen  back  again 
To  her  lost  mother's  breast 
Lt  Roy,  Ntm-York,  Exjba  Psatt. 
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St.  Alhant,  (FK.) 


LINES      ADDRESSED       TO       S.     N.     S. 

You  8av,  dearest  girl !  you  *  esteem'  me. 

And  hint  of  *  respectful  regard  ;* 
And  I  'm  sure  it  would  n't  beseem  me 

Such  an  excellent  gift  to  discard  ; 
But  even  the  Graces,  you  '11  own. 

Would  appear  less  graceAil  apart ; 
And  Esteem,  when  she  stands  all  alone. 

Looks  most  unbecomingly  tart ! 
So  grant  me,  dear  girl !  tms  petition : 

If  Esteem  e'er  again  should  come  hither. 
Just  to  keep  her  in  cheerful  condition. 

Let  Love  come  in  company  with  her  i 


/.  •.  •. 
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MOKBaa    roDB. 


In  this  situation  I  slumbered  long  and  heavily  ;  yet,  in  my  slumber, 
I  was  conscious  of  a  great  weight,  which  hung  like  some  appalling 
calamity  over  me,  just  ready  to  fall.  Sleep  is  wonderful ;  but  at 
times  it  comes  so  strangely  over  the  senses,  locking  up  some,  unlocking 
others,  and  giving  to  them  such  unusual  vigor  and  acuteness,  that  we 
are  perplexed  and  baffled  in  forming  any  rules  for  this  universal  but 
mysterious  phenomenon.  I  can  even  now  distinctly  remember  the 
miserable,  unhappy  slumber  of  that  night.  The  appearance  of  the 
room  ;  the  bed  and  curtains  ;  the  window  overlooking  a  garden  ;  the 
very  chairs  and  table,  stand  now  directly  before  me,  just  as  they  ap. 
peared  when  I  opened  my  eyes  the  morning  after  the  incidents  I  have 
narrated,  and  saw  the  sun  streaming  in  through  the  casement,  which 
had  not  been  closed  during  the  night.  The  sight  of  every  thing  made 
me  heart-sick  —  home-sick.  Every  article  in  the  room  which  looked 
cheerful  and  inviting  the  day  before,  now  seemed  sad  and  sombre.  I 
started  from  the  bed  and  threw  up  the  window.  The  air  of  heaven 
was  no  longer  fresh,  but  seemed  sultry  and  oppressive.  I  glanced  into 
the  little  garden.  The  shrubs  and  plants  and  flowers  looked  lonely, 
and  I  pitied  them.  I  next  unlocked  the  door  of  my  chamber  and  went 
down  to  the  public  room.  It  was  early  ;  too  early  for  the  appearance 
of  any  but  the  servants  of  the  house,  who  stared  at  me  as  if  I  had 
made  a  mistake.  I  went  to  the  street-door  and  looked  out  upon  the 
scene  of  the  last  night's  occurrences.  There  was  the  spot  where  stood 
the  old  Frenchman  and  his  dogs ;  and  here,  close  by  the  door,  that 
accursed  gipsy  had  gone  through  with  her  mummeries.  But  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  were  now  there.  All  was  quiet,  save  the  occa* 
sional  jolting  of  heavy  market- wagons,  or  the  monotonous  call  of  the 
milkman. 

VOL.    XXVI.  7 
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I  could  endure  this  no  longer :  *  What,  oh  !  what  will  become  of 
me  !'  I  exclaimed  aloud.  The  sound  of  my  own  voice  had  a  salutary 
impression.  I  reflected  a  moment ;  and  I  thought  then  of  my  mother 
and  her  kind  counsel.  I  returned  to  my  room,  took  my  Bible  from 
my  portmanteau,  (for  my  devotions  were  of  course  neglected  the  pre- 
vious evening,)  and  sat  down,  determined  to  be  calm.  Uttering  a 
short  prayer  to  my  Maker,  I  opened  the  Holy  Book.  I  turned  uncon- 
sciou^y  to  the  Epistles,  and  commenced  reading  the  fifth  chapter  of 
the  First  Epistle  General  of  John.  I  read  on  to  the  sixteenth  verse, 
which  is  as  follows  : 

<  If  any  man  see  his  brother  sin  a  sin  which  is  not  unto  death,  he 
shall  ask,  and  he  shall  give  him  life  for  them  that  sin  not  unto  death. 
There  is  a  sin  unto  death  ;  I  do  not  say  that  he  shall  pray  for  it,^ 

On  reading  this  verse  a  tremor  seized  me.  Sweat  in  large  drops 
stood  on  my  forehead  ;  my  limbs  trembled,  and  1  was  so  utterly  un- 
nerved that  I  dropped  the  book,  and  sank  back  into  my  seat.  Here 
then  was  the  solution  of  the  whole  mystery.  Here  was  an  explana- 
tion of  all  that  seemed  strange  before.  I  was  indeed  the  doomed  of 
heaven,  and  there  my  condemnation  stood  recorded.  Could  I  gainsay 
it  ?  Could  any  one  gainsay  it  ?  The  awful  words  were  written,  and 
stood  forth  in  letters  of  fire.  I  took  up  the  Bible  again,  but  dared  not 
open  it  for  fear  that  place  should  meet  my  eye.  How  I  longed  to  read 
it  over  once  more,  and  see  if  I  had  read  aright!  Presently  a  new 
idea  struck  me  :  perhaps  the  English  version  was  incorrect,  or  bore 
too  harsh  a  construction,  or  was  open  to  explanation.  I  hastily  drew 
from  my  pocket  a  small  Greek  Testament,  which  I  usually  carried, 
turned  eagerly  to  the  verse,  and  read  the  latter  clause  : 

ioTbi  ajiapria  irpds  Bdvarov  oi  irepl  uctivrit 
Xfyci)  tva  ipuiT^ari. 

Hope,  which  had  been  kept  alive  for  the  time,  was  lost  completely, 
as  I  examined  critically  the  exact  words  of  the  original  Greek.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  as  to  their  literal  signification.  Indeed  there  was 
nothing  on  which  to  raise  even  a  question.  To  be  sure,  I  half  started 
a  doubt  about  the  reading  of  igwrijgtj ;  but  I  was  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  language  ;  and  knew  that  c^oiTaoi  answered  to  the  Latin  interrogo- 
ro,  and  the  rendering  of  that  was  unimportant  to  me  so  long  as  the 
first  part  stood  so  clear  : 

*  There  is  a  sin  unto  death  P 

I  groaned  aloud.  I  was  alone,  and  dared  not  even  ask  my  God  to 
have  mercy  on  me  ! 

I  am  aware  that  this  narrative  may  appear  insignificant  to  the  reader, 
but  to  me  it  is  invested  with  an  importance  commensurate  with  my  suf- 
ferings. I  know  too  that  many  will  exclaim:  *  What  folly;'  *  victim 
of  his  own  imagination ;'  *  nervous  excitement,'  'monomania,'  and  the 
like  ;  but  if  I  cannot  reply  satisfactorily  to  such,  I  will  hope  that  there 
are  others  who  understand  that  imaginary  evils  are  the  worst  that  can 
fall  upon  man  ;  that  nervous  excitement  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  any 
other ;  and  that  the  narration  of  what  has  actually  happened  may  prove 
of  some  benefit  to  others  who  may  run  the  risk  of  like  sufiering.  Be  it  un- 
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derstood  also,  that  my  misery  was  such  as  do  person,  though  possessing 
never  so  great  strength  of  mind,  but  trained  as  I  had  been,  could  throw 
off.  No  matter  what  my  reason  told  me  ;  no  matter  how  strong  were 
the  dictates  of  judgment  and  common  sense ;  I  could  not  get  rid  of 
the  terrible  conviction.  The  fact  that  no  human  being  knew  of  my  suf- 
fering, not  even  my  mother,  added  to  my  wretchedness.  I  felt  like  a 
wanderer  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

It  is  curious  how  such  kind  of  suffering  levels  all  distinction  in  our 
feelings  toward  others.     That  morning  I  was  eager  to  get  a  courteous 
look  from  the  most  ordinary  traveller  at  the  inn  ;  I  was  anxious  to  speak 
and  to  be  spoken  to  ;  and  yet  intercourse  with  any  one  made  my  heart 
still  heavier.     I  wondered  if  those  I  saw  had  not  some  secret  sorrow. 
Could  they  be  happy  and  unconcerned  as  they  appeared  ?     Suddenly 
I  thought  of  Endiie ;  and  the  thought  gave  a  new  impulse  to  my 
soul.      I  longed  to  see  her  —  I  determined  I  would  see  her.      But 
how  eould  I  find  my  way  to  her  humble  dwelling,  or  what  apology 
should  I  give,  if  I  found  it,  for  the  intrusion  ?     As  I  have  before  re- 
marked, Laurent's  story  gave  (for  the  first  time  in  my  life)  scope  to 
sentiment ;  and  it  now  seemed  about  to  prove  an  antidote  to  my  present 
sufferings.      Not  that  these  last  were  extinguished  ;  they  were  only 
quieted.     But  quiet  is  a  great  relief  sometimes.     Those  were  indeed 
words  of  enchantment.     Could  I  leave  without  seeing  her  ?     Should  I 
not  watch  for  the  coming  of  the  old  Frenchman  to  give  his  daily  ej^hi- 
bition,  and  then  accompany  him  home  ?     I  hesitated,  notwithstanding 
this  appeared  an  easy  way  to  accomplish  my  object.     What  afler  all 
could  I  say  to  Aer,  or  how  should  I  address  the  old  Marquis  ?     *  No,  no,' 
thought  I ;  '  not  now  —  not  yet.*     I  will  remember  her,  but  we  meet 
not  in  this  way.     When  I  am  something  more  than  a  feeling  child,  she 
shall  see  me  —  shall  know  me  ;  at  present,  adieu  !    I  was  now  in  haste 
to  leave  the  town,  and  took  accordingly  the  early  coach  for  London.     I 
secured  an  inside  ;  there  were  but  two  other  passengers  with  me,  but  I 
scarcely  noticed  them.     Retreating  into  one  corner  of  the  coach,  I  be- 
came absorbed  in  reflections  of  varied  character.      Passing  through 
(unconsciously  to  me)  a  beautiful  region,  after  some  four  hours  the 
wheels  struck  upon  the  pavements  of  the  metropolis.     I  was  soon  at 
my  father's  mansion  in  Russell-Square,  and  found  old  Nancy  anxiously 
expecting  me.     The  kind  creature  had  lived  from  a  child  in  our  family, 
and  had  been  successively  promoted,  until  she  was  intrusted  with  the 
charge  of  the  town-house.     It  was  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  feeling  no 
fatigue  from  my  journey,  I  made  preparations  for  a  saunter  about  the 
metropolis.     London  was  just  then  a  scene  of  extraordinary  excite- 
ment.    The  quarrel  between  the  colonies  of  North-America  and  the 
parent  State  was  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  almost  beyond  hope  of  any 
reconciliation.     Beside,  the  king  and  his  particular  adherents  seemed 
determined  to  reduce  the  colonies  to  submission  at  any  sacrifice ;  while 
the  Rockingham  party,  who  had  obtained  an  honorable  fame  by  the 
acknowledged  integrity  and  high  character  of  their  illustrious  leader, 
maintained  that  any  farther  attempt  to  bring  back  the  colonies  to  obedience 
would  be  attended  only  by  loss  of  men  and  means,  and  expose  the  country 
to  the  successful  attacks  of  foreign  foes.     This  party  was  in  favor  of 
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acknowledging  the  independence  of  the  new. styled  United  States.  The 
Earl  of  Chatham  had  been  for  some  lime  in  strict  retirement.  It  was 
well  known,  however,  for  his  eloquence  had  forcibly  proclaimed  the 
fact,  that  the  Earl  opposed  the  wretched  policy  which  had  placed  the 
government  and  her  American  dependencies  at  variance.  He  bad 
glowingly  depicted  the  unnatural  war ;  had  alluded  with  scorn  and 
indignation  to  the  employment  of '  hireling  troops  and  merciless  savages,' 
and  had  thundered  his  denunciations  against  the  authors  of  this  inhu- 
man policy.  But  his  eloquence  was  in  vain.  The  war  was  continued, 
till  by  the  interference  of  France,  the  result  to  a  calm  observer  seemed 
doubtful.  The  Rockingham  party  were  in  favor  of  a  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities, and  of  acknowledging  the  independence  of  the  United  States. 
And  it  so  happened  that  the  Duke  of  Richmond  had  given  notice  of  an 
address  to  the  throne  to  that  effect,  which  was  to  be  debated  on  the  very 
day  I  arrived  in  London.  This  I  learned  from  the  first  journal  I  took 
up  at  a  coffee-house,  which  I  entered  shortly  afler  leaving  Russel-Square. 
It  was  rumored  also  that  Chatham  would  appear  in  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Lords  and  oppose  the  address/  His  pride  for  his  country 
had  overcome  every  other  consideration ;  and  though  he  objected 
strongly  at  the  onset  to  the  policy  by  which  government  had  been  guided, 
yet  now  that  issue  was  taken,  and  a  foreign  power  had  dared  to  side 
with  the  rebellious  colonies,  he  would  consent  to  yield  nothing ;  not  an 
inch  of  territory,  not  the  slightest  privilege,  until  those  colonies  were 
taught  submission  !  It  may  be  easily  imagined  that  I  felt  a  great  desire 
to  be  present  on  so  remarkable  an  occasion. 

1  had  not,  as  I  have  observed,  taken  any  interest  in  the  every-day 
politics  of  the  time.  The  notorious  profligacy  with  which  they  were 
managed,  and  the  unblushing  venality  which  pervaded  every  office, 
from  highest  to  lowest,  made  me  turn  disgusted  from  the  study  of  pre- 
sent legislation.  But  Chatham  I  had  always  admired  ;  even  in  his 
foibles,  I  almost  venerated  him,  for  I  believed  him  pure.  My  father 
was  a  strong  adherent  of  William  Pitt,  and  unlike  most  of  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  Great  Commoner,  he  did  not  turn  against  him  because  his 
sovereign  had  granted  him  a  peerage.  This  night  the  great  man  was 
to  speak.  I  had  never  heard  him,  and  it  might  be  the  only  opportunity 
I  should  have  of  witnessing  that  surprising  eloquence  of  which  I  had 
heard  so  much.     Without  farther  delay  I  hastened  home,  dressed,  and 

proceeded  to  Westminster.     By  the  courtesy  of  the  Duke  of ,  I 

procured  admission  to  the  House  of  Lords,  just  as  they  had  assembled. 

I  glanced  eagerly  around,  but  could  see  no  one  who  answered  to  the 
description  of  the  Earl.  The  house  was  full,  but  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness  was  going  forward.  I  thought  at  first  that  I  had  been  misinformed, 
or  that  the  public  rumor  was  unfounded.  Still  there  was  an  evident 
waiting  for  something  to  come.  Expectation  seemed  to  wait  upon  every 
word,  every  motion,  however  insignificant.  There  was  something  in 
the  very  atmosphere  which  told  of  the  approach  of  a  scene.  The  com- 
mon-place business  went  on  ;  motions  were  made  and  carried.  And  so 
far,  every  thing  was  of  course.  At  length  the  every-day  business  was 
over.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  rose  to  move  the  proposed  address  to 
the  throne.      At  the  same  moment,  a  slight  confusion  was  noticed  near 
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the  entrance  leading  to  the  chancellor's  room.  The  confusion  increased, 
when  the  Earl  of  Chatham  appeared,  supported  by  his  son  and  son-in- 
law,  and  made  his  way  with  great  difficulty  to  his  seat.  How  difierent 
did  he  look  from  what  my  imagination  had  pictured  him !  There  was 
the  erect  form,  the  commanding  air,  the  fearful  frown.  The  noble 
bearing  for  which  Pitt  was  so  remarkable  —  alas  !  how  changed  !  He 
was  emaciated  and  sallow  ;  his  wig  covered  nearly  all  his  face  ;  his 
limbs  were  closely  wrapped  in  flannels,  in  consequence  of  gout,  and 
his  whole  form  appeared  worn  out  by  continual  suffering. 

The  house  was  hushed  to  a  death-like  stillness.  It  seemed  as  if 
respiration  would  disturb  its  repose.  At  length  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, who  had  paused  until  the  Earl  was  seated,  commenced  the 
debate.  The  Duke's  speech  was  sensible,  and  to  the  point.  He 
took  a  full  survey  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  war ;  of  the  policy 
of  the  mother  country  toward  the  colonies,  and  of  the  subsisting  rela- 
tions of  things ;  concluding  by  showing  most  forcibly,  that  no  benefit 
could  possibly  be  expected  by  a  further  prosecution  of  hostilities. 

When  the  Duke  had  taken  his  seat,  Chatham  slowly  rose.  Expec- 
tation now  reached  its  highest  point.  Every  eye  was  strained,  every 
ear  excited.  Breathless,  I  leaned  forward  to  catch  the  first  tones  of  his 
voice.  But  I  could  hear  nothing  save  a  low,  inarticulate  muttering,  of 
which  I  could  not  understand  a  syllable.  My  heart  sunk  within  me,  out 
of  sympathy  for  the  man  upon  whom  *  Senates  had  waited'  so  submis- 
sively. I  could  not  bear  to  feel  compassion  for  him.  The  same  anxious 
attention,  the  same  solemn,  death-like  stillness,  continued.  By  degrees 
the  Earl's  voice  became  less  incoherent,  and  his  words,  spoken  slowly 
and  with  difficulty,  could  be  distinguished.  It  was  evident  he  was  re- 
viving as  he  advanced.  One  great  idea  seemed  to  be  at  his  heart,  and 
that  was  a  sense  of  the  degradation  which  had  come  upon  his  country. 
As  this  idea  became  gradually  developed,  his  voice  assumed  its  natural 
tone  ;  his  eye  once  more  gleamed  with  its  ancient  fire ;  his  form,  despite 
of  disease  and  age,  dilated,  and  Pitt  stood  up,  commanding  and  im- 
pressive. There  he  rose,  in  proud  elevation,  his  lefl  foot  advanced,  his 
right  firm,  his  left  hand  clenched  and  resting  upon  his  hip,  his  body 
slightly  bending  forward,  and  his  right  arm  extended  ;  his  hand  open 
downward,  with  a  half-menacing,  half-deprecatory  air. 

*  My  Lords,'  exclaimed  the  Earl,  *  where  is  the  majesty  of  the 
throne  ?  —  where  the  dignity  of  this  noble  house  ?  —  where  the  power 
of  the  legislature  ?  —  where  the  honor  of  England  ?  Grone  !  Lost ! 
Shamefully  yielded  up,  to  a  hereditary  foe,  who  boasts  of  her  power  to 
humble  us  in  the  dust ;  ay,  boasts  of  it ;  proclaims  it  at  foreign  courts, 
and  taunts  us  with  it  at  our  very  doors.  I  call  upon  the  noble  Duke  to 
bear  me  witness,  that  none  deplored  the  unhappy  differences  with 
America  more  than  I ;  that  none  opposed  the  obnoxious  measures  taken 
to  subject  and  oppress  her,  more  than  I ;  but,  my  Lords,  the  die  once 
cast ;  the  honor  of  the  nation  at  stake,  and  rebellion,  aided  by  the  most 
odious  of  foreign  interferenee,  lifting  up  its  head  to  brave  the  lawful 
and  salutary  restraint  of  government,  there  is  no  longer  room  for  de- 
bate. When  the  question  is  degradation  at  home  and  abroad,  or  war, 
let  us  have  war !     War  with  all  its  horrors,  all  its  evils,  all  its  iniqui- 
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ties,  but  not  dishonor.     Ay,  let  us  suffer  any  thing,  all  things,  rather 
than  disgrace  and  ignominy  /' 

It  was  said  that  some  parts  of  Chatham's  speech  on  that  memorable 
night  equalled  the  best  efforts  of  his  best  days.  Certain  it  was,  that 
for  several  minutes  he  showed  no  signs  of  debility,  or  any  loss  of  bis 
natural  vigor.  But  in  a  short  time  his  strength  failed  ;  his  mind  ap- 
peared  to  wander  from  the  subject  of  debate  ;  and  his  voice  again  fell 
so  low  as  to  be  scarcely  audible.  In  this  way  he  continued,  occasion- 
ally rousing  himself  for  the  moment,  but  again  relapsing  into  a  low 
and  indistinct  tone. 

The  Earl  sat  down.  Deep  silence  pervaded  the  House.  There 
was  a  sadness  upon  the  spirit  of  every  one  present,  for  every  one  felt 
that  the  great  man  had  spoken  for  the  last  time.  There  seemed  to  be 
little  inclination  to  proceed  with  the  debate.  Afler  a  long  pause,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  rose,  and  in  the  mildest  manner  defended  his  own 
opinions.  During  this  second  speech,  Chatham,  upon  whom  all  eyes 
were  still  turned,  appeared  particularly  nervous  and  impatient.  The 
Duke  closed  ;  Chatham  immediately  rose,  as  if  to  reply ;  but  he  uttered 
no  word.  He  appeared  to  be  struggling  with  his  strong  emotions. 
Suddenly  he  placed  his  hand  upon  his  heart  and  fell  back  into  the 
arms  of  his  friends.     The  Earl  had  been  struck  by  apoplexy  ! 

A  scene  of  confusion  ensued,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  de- 
scribe. The  excitement  was  intense.  The  Earl  was  imnoediately 
conveyed  away,  and  the  House  broke  up.  I  left  immediately,  and 
drove  to  Russell-Square,  deeply  impressed  with  the  solemn  scene  I 
had  just  witnessed.  It  had  done  me  great  good.  It  brought  my 
mental  energies  into  action,  and  drove  away  the  mists  which  like  a 
foul  miasma  had  poisoned  my  soul.  I  had  now  something  to  think  of, 
which  was  real  and  practical.  I  had  read  of  greatness,  and  here  was 
its  end  !  My  mind  was  carried  away  with  the  reality.  I  found  there 
was  no  pomp,  parade,  nor  circumstance  in  bare  truth.  I  began  to 
reason  more  clearly :  I  turned  my  thoughts  inward,  and  asked  myself 
if  I  had  any  thing  to  do  ;  and  my  conscience  troubled  me  when  I  tried 
to  answer  the  question.  Full  of  these  ideas,  I  lay  awake  nearly  the 
whole  night,  revolving  in  my  mind  the  events  of  the  previous  evening. 
How  strange  the  constitution  of  youth  !  I  had  quite  forgotten  the  dis- 
tress of  the  preceding  day  —  I  had  forgotten  Emilie  !' 


STAN    Z   A   S  . 


It  cannot  be  that  sorrow 

Will  always  round  us  cling, 
And  never  let  the  morrow 

One  ray  of  sunlight  bring, 
To  scatter  wide  the  vapors 

That  hang  o*er  life's  dark  way, 
And  shine  with  trembling  clearness 

'Till  lost  in  perfect  day. 
AUnif,  1845. 


There  is  no  fadeless  sorrow, 

There  is  no  lasting  blight. 
There  is  no  joj^less  morrow, 

There  is  no  endless  night ; 
But  in  the  deathless  conscience 

Of  the  lost  and  ruined  soul. 
Which  stings  and  writhes  unceasing 

While  countless  ages  roU. 

B.    F.    JEtOXAXVB. 
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FATHER      TO      HIS      CHILD. 


BT    RtT.     W,    T.    BAOON. 


I  CANNOT  say,  I  cannot  say,  my  beautiful  and  wild, 

I've  ever  seen  so  fair  a  one,  as  tnou,  my  pretty  child ; 

A  form  so  full  of  elegance,  a  cheek  where  roses  blow, 

And  a  forehead  where  the  glossy  curls  seem  braided  over  snow  • 

A  lip  whence  sounds  of  music  gush,  that  might  with  ease  unspnere 

Some  spirit  from  ita  airy  halls,  and  witch  that  spirit  here. 


II. 


When  first  thy  mother  gave  thee  me,  my  beautiful  and  wild, 
And  others  sought  to  gaze  upon,  and  bless  the  pretty  child ; 
And  thy  soft  lip  to  mine  was  press'd,  and  thy  soft  hand  I  felt. 
And  felt  all  of  a  father's  heart  within  my  bosom  melt ; 
I  know  I  heaved  a  sigh,  for  there  was  sadness  in  my  joy. 
Thou  wert  so  very  b^utiful,  my  smiling  little  boy. 


III. 


Where'er  thou  goest  there  seems  to  go  a  gladness  and  a  life, 
Tlutt  all  unfitted  is  for  this  dark  world  of  sin  and  strife : 
Thou  dost  remind  me  of  the  flowers  that  are  when  Spring  comes  on. 
Thou  dost  remind  me  of  the  light,  when  comes  and  goes  the  sun ; 
Of  brooks  and  falling  waters,  when  they  with  the  peobles  toy  — 
Of  all  that 's  bright  and  beautiful,  my  smiling  litde  boy. 


IT. 


I  mingle  with  the  busied  world,  and,  when  I  find  it  vain, 

I  turn  me  to  mjr  happy  hearth,  and  little  boy  again ; 

1  love  to  hear  him  shout  to  me,  I  love  his  airy  call, 

1  love  to  hear  his  little  step  go  patting  through  the  hall ; 

I  love  to  take  him  on  my  knee,  and  told  him  into  rest, 

As  doth  the  parent  bird  the  dove  she  shelters  with  her  breast. 


Thy  kind  complaints,  thy  boyish  talk,  thy  merriment,  my  boy, 

Crush  all  that  s  base  within  mv  heart,  and  smooth  the  day's  annoy ; 

Where'er  I  go,  if  ills  assail,  and  passion  plays  her  part. 

And  dark  ambition  spreads  her  gauds  before  my  eve  and  heart; 

And  I  one  moment  list  the  voice  that  profilers  me  the  crown, 

I  think  me  of  thy  looks,  my  boy,  and  oid  the  tempter  down. 

▼I. 

Yet  there  will  sometimes  come  to  me  a  thought  of  sadness  given. 
As  the  dark  cloud  streams  athwart  the  flush  that  tints  the  sky  of  even ; 
When  I  look  at  thee,  and  think  of  thee,  in  all  thine  artlesaness. 
And  think  how  flowery  is  the  path  which  thy  young  foot  doth  press ; 
For  I  know  that  eye  which  sparkles  now,  may  suddenly  be  wet, 
And  the  earth  that  looks  so  lovely  too,  may  be  a  desert  yet 

VIX. 

And  yet  I  will  not  think  it ;  no,  it  will  not,  cannot  be, 
Tlmt  fate  shall  ever  fling  its  shroud  of  blackness  over  thee ; 
Thou  art  too  like  thy  mother,  child ;  she  would  not  harm  this  breast, 
And  ail  thy  days  have  been  too  like  the  holy  and  the  bless'd ; 
Thoa  canst  not  other  be  to  me,  than  this,  my  cradle  joy — 
Thou  wilt  not  grieve  thy  father's  heart,  my  smiling  little  boy. 
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PLANETARY     MOTION. 

8UOOE8TXO    BY    AN    ABTICLE    IN    THK    JUNK    NUUBKB    OF    THK    KNICKXBBOOKXB. 


ar    BAM8    VOH    8PIXOSZ.. 


Astronomy  and  astronomical  speculation  have  hitherto  been  almost 
wholly  confined  to  the  professor's  chair  or  the  observatory  ;  so  that  it  is 
well-nigh  sacrilege  for  the  layman  of  science  to  look  up  at  the  stars 
except  by  the  advice  and  under  the  direction  of  some  astronomical 
hierarch.     The  spirit  of  the  age,  however,  is  averse  to  this  exclusive- 
ness.     Theology,  even,  is  passing  quietly  but  surely  into  the  hands  of 
thinking  men,  and  the  surplice  is  no  longer  able  to  keep  sole  possession. 
Political  economy  long  ago  passed  from  the  statesman's  immediate  and 
proper  control  to  that  of  the  thinking  and  inquiring  minds  among  the 
walks  of  private  life.     Astronomy  will,  in  the  event,  sooner  or  later 
share  the  fate  of  its  sister  sciences,  and  leave  the  supervision  of  profes- 
sional dulnessfor  a  less  dignified  but  more  genial  nurture.     The  tran- 
sition will  be  slow,  however.     There  are  too  many  obstacles  to  retard 
its  becoming  at  once,  or  even  afler  many  years,  a  branch  of  popular 
inquiry.     It  is  too  far  removed  from  the  interest  of  most  men,  to  attract 
their  attention  suddenly,  or  to  fix  their  observation.     Most  other  scien- 
ces have  an  immediate,  practical,  pecuniary  application,  which  astrono- 
my  does  not  so  manifestly  possess.     Indifference  toward  it  is  the  result. 
Then  again  the  dry  volumes,  essaical  and  pragmatical,  which  embody 
the  science,  present  no  very  great  attraction  for  the  enthusiastic  or 
poetical.     Hence  also  indifference.     But  in  addition  to  these  sources  of 
speculative  apathy,  there  is  another  and  greater  one ;  that  of  the  want 
of  time  and  means  for  its  pursuit,  merely  as  an  object  of  curious  in- 
quiry.    In  this  country  at  least,  thinking  men  are  engaged  in  other 
pursuits  —  mainly  for  the  providing  of  their  daily  bread  —  and  pause 
but  a  moment  to  watch  a  comet  or  mark  an  eclipse  ;  as  to  deeper  re- 
gard than  the  thought  of  the  passing  moment,  they  have  no  leisure. 
Still  there  are  a  few  —  and  their  number  is  slowly  but  steadily  in- 
creasing—  who,  at  all  hazards,  whether  of  time  or  money,  will  investi- 
gate every  thing  within  the  compass  of  possibility.     They  are  restless 
as  the  butterfly  ;  and  the  flowers  of  politics  and  theology  soon  tire 
when  mere  inquiry  without  any  practical  object  is  in  view.     Other 
escapements  for  their  versatility  must  be  found  ;  and  for  the  while  as- 
tronomy is  destined  to  pass  under  their  attention,  to  be  improved  and 
vivified. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  little  inclined  to  doubt  the  most  partial  and 
incomplete  hypotheses  in  this  science,  if  only  they  have  been  made  the 
basis  of  a  theory  by  some  great  astronomer.  Indeed,  we  had  almost 
as  soon  doubted  the  intuitions  of  our  own  consciousness  with  regard  to 
color  or  form.     The  element  of  doubt  is  coming  rapidly  into  our  men- 
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tal  constitution,  and  scarcely  any  thing  escapes  denial.  A  second  and 
better  phase  of  our  improvements  is  the  affirmation  of  new  theories, 
based  upon  new  or  more  complete  hypotheses,  till  at  last  astronomy 
will  become,  like  other  sciences,  open  to  the  view  of  both  professors 
and  private  men. 

But  let  us  proceed  to  the  observation  of  a  few  thoughts  touching 
planetary  motion. 

Nbwton's  theory  of  universal  gravitation,  so  far  as  it  embraces  ef. 
fects,  is  unequivocally  true  ;  where  it  seeks  to  explain  causes,  it  fails  of 
removing  doubt.  That  the  moon  is  held  in  its  orbit,  is  true  ;  but  that  it 
is  thus  held  by  the  attractive  force  of  some  power  inhering  in  the  earth, 
is  a  matter  still  admitting  of  doubt,  although  perhaps  of  very  little. 
That  the  earth  in  its  turn  is  forced  to  revolve  about  the  sun,  is  also  true, 
but  it  is  in  this  case  also  a  little  doubtful  whether  the  attractive  force 
inheres  in  the  sun.  But  if,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  we  admit  that  the 
received  laws  of  motion  are  true,  and  that,  in  conjunction  with  the  at- 
traction of  gravitation,  they  are  sufficient  to  produce  a  continuance  of 
motion,  at  first  communicated  to  the  planets  by  some  force  acting  at 
the  moment  of  creation  and  then  withdrawn,  we  are  still  met  with  the 
difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  continuance  of  rotary  motion,  while 
gravitation  is  assumed  to  be  so  powerful  as  to  deflect  the  body  from  the 
tangental  line  to  an  elliptical  one.  The  paper  which  suggested  this  ar- 
ticle has  precluded  the  necessity  of  enlarging  upon  this  point. 

The  great  hypotheses  of  universal  gravitation  having  first  been  ren- 
dered probable  by  close  observations  and  calculations,  there  remained 
a  still  farther  series  to  establish  more  surely  the  unchangeableness  of 
the  orbits  of  both  the  primary  and  secondary  planets.  This  latter  was 
done,  and  the  hypothesis  and  fact  stand  side  by  side,  in  their  gigantic 
proportions.  It  was  necessary  that  the  constancy  of  the  orbits  should 
be  proved  after  the  hypothesis  of  universal  gravitation  was  received : 
for  the  latter,  if  standing  alone,  would  create  the  fear  that  all  the  bodies 
of  the  solar  system  were  gradually  narrowing  their  orbits  and  ap- 
proaching their  respective  centres ;  so  that  at  last  the  whole  system 
would  be  consolidated  at  the  sun  in  one  enormous  globe  of  fire,  or  of 
opaque  and  solid  matter.  Long-continued  observations  have  shown,  it 
is  true,  variations ;  but  variations  so  slight,  that  even  if  they  had  not 
been,  as  ihey  are,  vibratory  and  compensative,  they  would  have  re- 
quired myriads  of  years  to  effect  the  result  proved. 

These  two  grand  hypotheses  having  been  accepted,  the  one  as  cer- 
tain and  the  other  as  more  than  probably  established,  the  other  portions 
of  Newton's  sublime  theory,  without  so  much  patient  doubt  and  veri- 
fication, were  accepted  also. 

Newton  asserted,  and  proved  by  calculation,  the  spheroidal  shape 
of  the  earth ;  the  flattening  of  the  poles,  and  the  great  convexity  at 
the  equator ;  which  other  and  later  observations,  such  as  the  actual 
measurement  of  degrees  of  latitude,  and  the  oscillation  of  the  pendu- 
lum, have  verified  almost  to  a  logarithmic  exactness.  This  was  an  in- 
ference  which  he  drew  from  his  theory  of  gravitation,  but  it  does  not 
prove  that  all  his  inferences  were  correct.  It  only  afl!brds  presumptive 
proof,  which  is  the  lowest  kind  of  evidence.     Indeed  the  very  circum- 
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stance  that  so  much  of  Newton's  theory  accords  with  observation,  is 
presumptive  evidence  against  the  correctness  of  the  whole  of  its  parts, 
if  we  reflect  that  it  requires  a  superhuman  mind  to  conceive  a  compli- 
cated system  both  theoretically  and  practically  perfect.  Let  us  doubt  a 
little  then,  for  it  will  not  hurt  it. 

The  theory  of  universal  gravitation  having  been  conceived,  and  the 
constancy  of  the  planetary  orbits  having  been  ascertained,  it  became 
clear  that  there  must  be  some  reason  for  this  constancy ;  some  good 
reason  why  the  planets  constantly  acted  on  by  the  force  of  gravitation 
were  not  forced  to  approach  their  centre,  the  sun ;  and  in  the  same 
way  their  sattellites  to  them.  Newton  immediately  conceived  a  coun- 
terbalancing force,  which  propelled  the  planets  forward  in  space  and 
kept  them  in  their  orbits,  notwithstanding  the  influence  of  gravitation 
to  pull  them  down  to  the  sun.  He  conceived,  also,  that  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary to  suppose  this  force  to  be  constantly  acting,  but  only  applied 
at  the  instant  of  creation,  and  then  entirely  withdrawn;  for  he  again 
supposed  the  received  laws  of  motion,  together  with  gravitation,  to  ac- 
count sufficiently  for  the  continuance  of  motion,  af^er  the  planets  had 
been  once  set  a-going.  But  here  arose  a  difficulty.  The  motion  of 
bodies  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  retarded  by  the  resistance  of  the 
atmosphere ;  and  if  the  atmosphere  extended  throughout  space,  then 
the  planets,  by  its  resistance,  would  be  retarded  in  their  progress,  and 
finally  would  find  this  resistance,  together  with  gravitation,  too  much  for 
their  momentum  to  overcome,  and  at  last  yield  to  these  forces  united, 
and  fall  to  the  sun.  He  had  before  proved  that  they  were  not  thus  re- 
tarded, but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  pursued  their  orbits  with  unvary- 
ing precision.  This  led  to  the  supposition  that  the  atmosphere  did  not 
extend  throughout  space,  but  was  conflned  to  a  certain  proximity  to  the 
earth.  Was  space  then  merely  a  vacuum  in  which  the  planets  with 
their  atmospheres  revolved  7  He  answered  that  space  was  not  a  mere 
vacuum,  but  was  pervaded  by  a  subtile  ether,  of  such  tenuity  that  it 
presents  no  resistance  to  advancing  bodies  ;  and  that,  therefore,  when 
once  put  in  motion,  the  planets  would  move  on  forever,  at  the  same  ve- 
locity, without  a  recommunication  of  the  original  impulsive  force. 

If  we  admit  that  the  laws  of  motion  in  conjunction  with  gravitation 
are  sufficient  to  produce  and  insure  an  elliptical  orbit  which  shall  be 
constant,  there  appears  to  be  no  objection  to  the  continuance  of  the 
same  degree  of  velocity,  except  perhaps  the  one  that  the  gravitation 
of  the  particles  or  monads  of  matter  toward  the  centre  of  any  planet 
would  at  last  overcome  the  original  progressive  motion  represented  by 
a  tangent,  so  that  the  body  would  be  in  a  state  of  rest  were  it  not  for  the 
laws  of  motion  and  gravitation.  In  other  words,  that  the  body  would 
lose  part  of  its  velocity,  and  would  revolve  at  a  diminished  rate.  This 
objection  is  only  plausible  at  first  view ;  it  has,  on  reflection,  no  real 
value.  Let  us  suppose,  for  illustration,  that  space  is  in  fact  a  vacuum, 
or  at  most  only  pervaded  by  an  intangible  ether,  giving  no  resistance  to 
the  passage  of  a  moving  body.  At  some  point  in  space,  so  far  removed 
from  any  system  of  worlds  that  extraneous  gravitation  cannot  act,  let 
us  suppose  a  body  set  in  motion  with  a  given  velocity  ;  this  body  would 
never  cease  to  move  with  the  same  velocity,  until  it  approached  so  near 
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some  system  as  to  be  attracted.  Let  us  suppose,  again,  that  it  moves 
forward  into  space  still  farther  and  farther  from  any  and  every  sys- 
tem ;  so  that,  by  no  possibility,  can  it  meet  with  any  extraneous  attrac- 
tion. The  objector  asserts  that  it  would  ultimately  cease  to  move  by 
the  attraction  of  its  own  particles  toward  its  own  centre  ;  and,  having 
stopped,  would  remain  suspended  in  space  so  long  as  no  new  impulse 
were  given  it  by  the  original  impulsive  power.  Now  let  the  objector 
imagine  himself  standing  in  the  centre  of  a  boat,  with  cords  fastened 
to  every  point  of  the  gunwales,  or  if  he  pleases,  to  every  part  of  the 
boat.  Let  him  pull  upon  all  these  cords  with  his  utmost  strength ;  can 
he  retard  the  movement  of  the  boat,  even  if  it  were  advancing  never 
so  slowly  1  He  might  pull  all  day,  and  even  attach  these  ropes  to  a 
capstan,  and  turn  away  with  the  longest  hour,  and  not  retard  the 
velocity  of  his  boat  one  infinitesimal.  But  he,  or  his  capstan,  represents 
in  all  respects  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  power  he  exerts  that  of 
gravitation  in  the  body  supposed.  There  is  then  no  validity  in  his 
objection. 

*Is  then  Newton's  whole  theory  of  planetary  motion  proved?'  he  will 
ask.  By  no  means  ;  only  so  much  of  it  as  relates  to  deductions  from 
his  first  hypotheses,  elliptical  motion,  and  the  vacuity  or  ethereality  of 
space.  Grant  these  hypotheses,  and  the  rest  follows  logically  and 
mathematically,  so  far  only  as  it  accounts  for  the  annual  revolutions 
of  the  planets.  Their  diurnal  revolutions  are  still  unaccounted  for  by 
hypotheses.  The  great  astronomer  supplied  the  deficiency  by  another 
hypothesis  as  ingenious  as  the  other  portions  of  his  theory.  He  sup- 
posed that  the  original  impulse  was  given  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pro- 
duce both  motions  —  annual  and  diurnal  —  being  communicated  in  a 
line  passing  through  a  point  somewhere  near  the  centre  of  the  body. 
In  the  case  of  the  earth,  Bernoulli  calculated  that  the  impulse  must 
have  been  given,  as  Newton  supposed,  very  nearly  in  the  direction  of 
the  centre  ;  the  point  of  projection  being  distant  from  it  only  the  one 
hundred  and  sixty-fif^h  part  of  the  semi-diameter. 

The  objection  suggested  in  the  article  of  last  month,  heretofore  re- 
ferred to,  is  a  very  proper  one  in  this  connection ;  as  it  materially 
affects,  until  answered  —  not  the  stability  of  the  hypothesis  of  rotary 
motion  communicated  by  the  same  force  which  produced  the  projective 
motion,  but  —  the  hypothesis  afler  continuance  of  that  motion  unde- 
ranged  by  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  after  the  original  motive  power 
has  been  completely  withdrawn.  This  objection  must  be  satisfactorily 
answered  before  we  cease  to  doubt  on  this  portion  of  the  theory  which 
supposes  the  original  motive  power  to  have  ceased  from  impulsive  ac- 
tion. Astronomers  indeed  say  that  they  make  allowances  for  this  in- 
fluence, but  that  in  calculation  it  is  thrown  out ;  as  it  would  not  affect 
the  rotary  motion  of  the  earth  one  second  in  many  thousand  years : 
but  there  must  be  an  error  somewhere  ;  for  it  is  assumed  as  one  of 
the  fundamental  laws  of  gravitation,  that  there  is  an  action  upon  every 
particle  of  matter  —  every  atom  or  monad  ;  and,  if  this  be  true,  it 
follows  that  there  must  be  a  retardation  of  rotary  motion  unless  some 
other  force  constantly  acts  to  counterbalance  the  effect  of  gravitation. 
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But  the  rotary  motion  of  the  planets  is  not  thus  retarded  ;  therefore 
there  is  some  such  counterbalancing  force  in  actual  operation. 

This  may  be  made  evident  by  putting  a  quantity  of  musket-balls 
into  a  hollow  sphere  and  then  projecting  the  sphere  upon  a  horizontal 
plane.  The  weight  of  the  musket- balls  within  will  retard  both  the  pro- 
jective and  rotary  motions  in. the  same  way  that  gravitation  retards  the 
motion  of  the  planets  ;  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  original  motive  power 
is  entirely  withdrawn,  as  in  the  case  of  the  illustration.  Still  farther : 
gravitation  is  assumed  to  act  with  a  force  directly  as  the  quantity  of 
matter,  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  Of  course  those 
portions  of  the  planets  nearest  the  sun  or  other  centre  of  gravity  will 
be  attracted  with  greater  force  than  those  on  the  opposite  side  ;  so  that 
the  rotary  motion  would  be  retarded  and  finally  destroyed  were  there 
not  a  constant  force  acting  to  re-produce  it.  If  we  suppose  an  over- 
shot water-wheel,  in  which  the  rotary  motion  is  produced  by  the  weight 
of  water  applied  to  the  buckets  near  the  top  of  the  wheel  on  one  side, 
and  then  suppose  a  less  amount  of  water,  no  matter  how  small,  to  be 
applied  on  the  opposite  side  to  a  set  of  buckets  on  the  same  wheel,  in- 
clined the  other  way  from  the  first  set,  we  shall  find  the  rotary  motion 
retarded  just  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  water  which  the  wheel  is 
obliged  to  lift  at  every  instant  of  its  revolution.  The  action  of  gravi- 
tation  may  be  compared  to  the  action  of  the  water  in  the  second  set 
of  buckets  and  the  same  result  follows  ;  namely,  diminution  of  velo- 
city, unless  there  be  a  constant  force  applied  to  re-produce  the  rotary 
motion. 

In  connection  with  this  part  of  the  theory  is  a  question  which  has 
been  overlooked,  or  at  any  rate  disregarded,  by  Newton  and  his  fol- 
lowers  ;  at  least  in  their  published  works ;  which  materially  aflTects 
the  fundamental  hypotheses  of  his  theory  of  planetary  motion.  New- 
ton starts  in  this  part  of  his  theory  with  the  virtual  vacuity  of  space, 
and  supposes  the  received  laws  of  motion  to  be  firmly  enough  esta- 
blished for  his  purpose,  so  that  in  connection  with  gravity  they  were 
able  to  produce  orbitual  motion,  after  the  power  that  originally  com- 
municated the  motion  was  withdrawn  :  but  In  order  to  account  for  the 
rotary  motion,  he  supposed  the  original  force  to  have  been  given  near 
the  centre  ;  thus  producing  orbitual  and  rotary  motion,  as  has  beea 
seen.  Admitting,  for  the  moment,  that  our  objections  to  the  withdrawal 
of  the  original  impulsion  have  no  value,  yet  there  arises  a  question  of 
vital  importance  to  the  theory  of  the  universality  of  gravitation.  This 
question  relates  to  the  truth  of  the  received  laws  of  motion,  or  rather 
to  their  universality.  In  most  cases  a  body  impressed  by  a  force  act- 
ing in  two  directions  in  the  same  plane  will  move  in  a  straight  line  in- 
termediate between  the  lines  of  the  direction  of  the  two  forces.  There 
are  some  cases,  however,  in  which  a  body  impressed  in  the  like 
manner  will  move  in  a  curve.  A  common  India-rubber  ball  may  be 
thrown  from  the  hand  in  such  a  manner  as  to  describe  a  curve  whose 
plane  shall  be  parallel  to  the  horizon  for  a  time.  A  billiard  ball  may 
be  struck  with  the  cue  in  such  a  way  as  to  describe  a  curve  instead  of 
a  straight  line  upon  the  table.  Even  a  skittle  or  nine-pin  ball  may  be 
ejected  from  the  hand  so  as  to  describe  a  curve  on  the  alley ;  either 
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more  or  less  approaching  the  segment  of  a  circle,  as  is  the  intention  of 
the  player.  The  question  in  hand  assumed  the  form  of  a  problem  in  the 
mind  of  the  author  of  this  article  ;  and  until  it  be  answered  he  will  feel 
at  liberty  to  doubt  that  portion  of  the  theory  on  which  it  bears.  The 
question,  stated  in  the  form  of  a  problem  in  dynamics,  is  this  :  Will  a 
spherical  hody^  if  in  a  vacuum^  when  impressed  by  a  force  acting  in 
such  a  direction  as  to  produce  both  projective  and  rotary  motions,  move 
in  a  straight  line  or  in  a  curve  ?  If  in  a  curve,  what  kind  of  a  ma- 
thematical  figure  vjill  its  path  describe  ? 

This  problem,  it  will  be  readily  seen,  ought  to  be  answered  before 
we  can  receive  that  part  of  the  theory  as  true  which  rests  upon  the 
hypothesis  of  the  universality  of  the  laws  of  motion  ;  for  if  it  should 
eventually  be  found  that,  space  being  a  vacuity  virtually,  the  planets 
would  describe  their  orbits  in  the  same  ellipse  that  they  do,  without  the 
aid  of  gravitation,  what  becomes  of  its  universality  ?  If  one  cause  is 
found  sufficient  to  produce  a  given  effect,  precisely  and  perfectly,  it 
follows  necessarily  that  no  other  cause  acting  at  the  same  time  can 
produce  it  in  conjunction  ;  two  would  be  superfluous  were  one  alone 
sufficient.  This  question  presupposes  a  vacuum  in  its  present  state- 
ment, but  might  be  given  without  that  limitation. 

To  a  mathematician  accustomed  from  his  youth  to  regard  an  un- 
derstanding of  Newton  and  La  Place  as  the  highest  effort  of  human 
genius ;  who  thinks  devoutly  that  they  are  the  loftiest  creations  of 
humanity,  and  that  to  wear  and  actually  see  through  their  spectacles 
is  the  acm6  of  intellectual  greatness,  this  article  will  seem  little  better 
than  flat  infidelity  or  sheer  nonsense.  To  such,  however,  the  interests 
of  the  science  are  committed,  and  to  such  this  article  is  directed,  since 
very  few  beside  them  have  the  taste  or  leisure  to  examine  any  question 
touching  the  different  theories  of  astronomy. 

Should  any  or  all  of  the  foregoing  doubts  be  found  to  have  any 
basis  in  truth,  or  the  contrary,  it  would  not  necessarily  follow,  as  some 
suppose,  that  the  immediate  presence  and  power  of  our  Creator  is  ne- 
cessary to  keep  up  the  motions  of  the  planets  and  their  satellites  ;  for 
if  the  theory  that  the  original  motive  power  was  withdrawn  at  the  in- 
stant of  creation  be  eventually  abandoned,  yet  another  theory  might 
readily  be  proposed  which  would  supply  its  place,  and  still  not  interfere 
in  the  least  with  the  warmest  piety  ;  nor  abate  one  jot  or  tittle  of  our 
reverence  toward  the  great  Father  and  Preserver  of  the  Universe. 

In  a  future  paper,  should  the  Editor  feel  inclined,  either  by  his  own 
interest  in  the  subject,  or  the  interest  which  he  supposes  to  exist  in  the 
minds  of  his  readers,  to  publish  any  thing  farther  in  this  connection, 
the  writer  of  this  article  will  submit  a  new  theory  of  planetary  motion 
which  will  perhaps  elicit  a  little  attention ;  if  not  for  its  consistency, 
yet  for  its  novelty  and  apparent  wildness.  j^^  2  b 
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M.  WRiTSs  very  little :  'tis  stratigo,  is  it  not  ? 

I  ^1  tell  yott  the  why  and  the  wherufore  t 
He  cares  not  a  fif  for  his  fame  as  a  bard, 

And—  he  has  not  a  fig's  worth  to  care  for ! 


62  Stanzas :  by  '  T.  W.  P.* 
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Deep  in  the  city's  noisy  heart 

A  pacred  spot  there  lies  ; 
Amid  the  tumult,  yet  apart, 

And  shut  from  worldly  eyes. 

It. 

There,  just  beyond  the  chapel  shade, 

Hid  in  a  clovered  mound. 
Enough  of  innocence  is  laid 

To  sanctify  the  ground. 

lit. 

Bom  as  the  violets  are,  in  May, 
With  song  of  birds  she  came. 

And  when  she  sighed  her  soul  away 
The  season  was  the  same. 

IT. 

It  seemed  in  heaven  benignly  meant 

To  give  this  virgin  birth. 
When  all  things  l^autiful  are  sent 

To  bless  the  budding  earth. 

"7. 

But  if  her  birth  befitted  then 
The  spring-time  and  (he  bloom, 

Whv,  when  that  gladness  came  again, 
Why  went  she  to  the  tomb  ? 

▼I. 

Oh  let  not  impious  grief  accuse 

Kind  Nature  of  a  wrong ; 
Her  form  in  flowers  and  fragrant  dews 

Shall  be  exhaled  ere  long. 

▼II. 

Her  beauty  was  akin  to  them ; 

Their  elements  combined 
To  shape  the  young,  consummate  stem 

Whose  blossom  was  her  mind. 

▼III. 

And  now  the  blossom  is  with  God  ; 

Soon  shall  the  sun  and  showers 
Wake  from  the  slumber  of  the  sod 

All  that  was  ever  ours. 


XX. 

No  weary  winter's  frozen  sleep. 
Under  the  torpid  snows, 

Her  undecaying  frame  can  keep 
In  the  clay's  cold  repose  : 


For  all  her  mortal  part  shall  melt. 

In  other  forms  to  rise, 
Before  her  spirit  shall  have  dwelt 

One  summer  in  the  skies. 
B»$ton,  Jime,  1845.  T.  w.  r. 
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Tbi  Psinciplss  or  thx  CiuiONo-THSitMAL  System  of  Medicine  ;  with  Fallacies  of  the  Faculty. 
In  a  Series  of  Lectures,  originally  delivered  in  1840,  at  the  Eg3rptian  Hall,  Piccadilly,  London. 
By  Samx7BI<  Dickson,  Bl  D..  late  a  Medical  Officer  on  the  British  Staff.  First  American,  from  the 
tiurd  London  edition:  with  an  Introduction  and  Notice  by  Wm.  Turner,  M.  D.,  late  Health  Com- 
missioner of  the  city  and  county  of  New-York,  Member  of  the  New-York  Medical  Society,  etc, 
etc.    In  one  volume,    pp.  228.    New-York :  J.  S.  Redfield,  Clinton  Hall. 

Dr.  Dickson,  in  his  chrono-thermal  system,  has  produced  a  curious,  unique,  original 
book.  Like  all  enthusiastic  advocates  of  new  systems,  he  is  at  times  severe  upon  thoee 
who  difler  with  him ;  but  hb  acerbity  is  tempered  with  much  good-nature  ;  and  while  he 
gives  the  heterodox  practitioners  a  large  dose  of  jalap,  he  conceals  its  taste  effectually  by 
a  plenty  of  current-jelly.  The  term  chrono-thermal  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  signi- 
fying *  time'  and  *  temperature  ;'  and  this  expression  has  been  pressed  into  the  service  of 
science  in  consequence  of  the  remedies  employed  by  Dr.  Dickson,  and  from  the  relation 
which  their  influence  bears  to  time,  or  period,  and  temperature,  or  cold  and  heat.  These 
remedies  are  such  as  are  used  in  the  roateria-medica,  proscribing,  however,  the  lancet  and 
leeches.  In  fact.  Dr.  Dickson  is  especially  severe  upon  tliose  who,  with  a  view  to  save 
life,  bleed  their  patients  to  death ;  and  he  does  not  appear  to  regard  in  its  true  light  the 
satisfaction  and  luxiuy  of  being  killed  secundem  artem.  The  medicines  most  relied  on  by 
Dr.  Dickson  are  emetics,  narcotics,  tonics,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  application  of  heat 
and  cold.  Calomel  he  admits,  but  in  small  doses.  The  type  of  all  disease  he  regards  as 
one  and  IdenticaL  He  considers  the  phenomena  of  health  as  consisting  in  a  regular  series 
of  alternate  motions  or  events,  each  embracing  a  special  period  of  time ;  and  disease, 
tinder  all  its  modifications,  to  be  in  the  first  place  a  simple  exaggeration  or  diminution  of 
the  amount  of  the  same  motions  or  events,  and  which,  being  imiversally  alternative  with  a 
period  of  comparative  health,  strictly  resolves  itself  into  fever,  remittent  or  intermittent, 
chronic  or  acute.  The  acute  or  inflammatory  tendency  to  disorganization  differs  fh>m  the 
chronic  in  the  mere  amount  of  motion  and  temperature,  the  former  being  characterized 
by  an  excess  of  both.  These  three  points  are  the  conclusions  to  which  Dr.  Dickson  has 
arrived  by  years  of  investigation  ;  and  they  are  enforced  in  his  pages  by  numerous  illus- 
trations and  cases.  The  system  derives  additional  support  from  the  notes  wlilch  have  been 
judiciously  appended  to  the  American  edition  by  Dr.  William  Turner,  of  this  city,  who 
in  his  introduction  presents  the  results  of  Dr.  Copeman*s  investigations  in  respect  to 
apoplexy,  a  di8ea:ie  which  has  been  regarded  above  all  others  as  requiring  the  use  of  the 
lancet.  Dr.  Copeman  has  made  an  abstract  of  one  hundred  and  fif^y-six  cases,  and  his 
results  are,  that  the  proportion  of  deaths  in  cases  treated  by  bleeding  is  one  in  one  and  two- 
thirds  ;  and  of  deaths  in  cases  not  bled,  is  one  in  three  and  one-fourth.  It  would  be  well,  we 
should  think,  for  medical  men  to  examine  this  new  system ;  and  especially  for  the  Allopa- 
thic practitioners,  who  in  these  modem  times  have  much  to  contend  with.  The  Homceopa- 
thic  system,  with  its  dilutions  and  triturations,  its  globular  pills  and  sugar-of-milk  pellets, 
finds  supporters  among  many  who  are  not  fond  of  taking  physic  for  the  pleasure  of  it  The 
Hydropathic  system  attracts  from  among  the  people  those  who  believe  that  a  wet  sheet 
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and  pure  Croton,  applied  externally  and  internally  with  a  liberal  hand,  is  a  cure  for  all  the 
diseases  to  which  flesh  is  heir;  and^now  comes  us  up  the  Chreno-Thermist,  with  the  olive- 
branch  in  one  hand,  and  a  pen  (not  a  lancet)  in  the  other,  prepared  to  battle  in  the  cause 
of  science,  and  to  rescue  the  world  from  quackery.  Let  Allopaths  then  look  into  Chrooo- 
Thermism.  It  seems  reasonable,  and  works  by  facts  and  not  by  fidth.  Let  them  at  least 
give  it  a  fair  trial,  and  judge  of  it  by  its  efiects. 


The  Cbkscxnt  and  the  Cross.    By  Eliot  Wabburton,  Esq.    In  two  rolumet  of  the  '  Library 
of  Choice  Reading,     pp.  510.    New-York :  Wiley  and  Putnah. 

These  volumes,  although  well  written,  and  embodying  a  great  variety  of  fiicts  and  in- 
cidents of  travel,  have  impressed  us  less  favorably  than  *  Eothen,'  the  author  of  which 
admirable  work  travelled  over  the  same  ground.  I'he  style  is  more  ornate  and  ambitJous, 
and  of  consequence  less  easy  and  natural  than  that  of  our  favorite  oriental  traveller.  The 
volumes,  however,  will  make  the  reader  pleasantly  familiar  with  Eastern  icenes ;  yet 
these  are  now  becoming  rather  thread-bare ;  they  are  far  from  having  that  deep  and  abiding 
interest  they  were  wont  to  possess.  Our  author  went  from  England  in  a  steamer  to  Alex- 
andria ;  sailed  up  the  Nile  beyond  the  second  cataract,  and  inspected  those  wonders  of 
barbarian  art  in  Nubia,  whose  origin  is  lost  in  their  antiquity ;  visited  the  great  cities  and 
monuments  of  Egypt ;  then  crossed  to  Beyroot,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  and 
on  his  homeward  voyage  touched  at  Cyprus  and  Greece.  Beside  the  descriptions  of  travel, 
there  are  chapters  devoted  to  particular  subjects,  as  *The  Arab  and  his  Horse,'  *  The  Jew/ 
*  Woman,' '  The  Valley  of  the  Nile,'  *  Antiquities  of  Nubia,'  etc.  These  chapters  pousMi 
a  high  degree  of  merit.  In  a  rapid  view  the  author  presents  us  with  the  leading  character- 
istics of  a  class  or  district,  with  such  illustrative  anecdotes  andxletails  as  complete  the  im- 
pression he  desires  to  produce,  and  leave  the  reader  little  to  desire.  The  ascent  of  the  Nile 
beyond  the  second  cataract  is  also  a  very  interesting  portion  of  the  work.  The  volumes 
are  executed  witli  a  neatness  which  is  creditable  to  the  care  of  the  publishen. 


Popular  Lectttrbs  on  Science  and  Art  :  delivered  in  the  principal  Cities  and  Towns  of  the 
United  Sutes.  By  Dyontsius  Laronsr,  I>octor  of  Civil  Law,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Societies  of 
London  and  Edinburgh,  etc.,  etc.  Three  monthly  '  Parts.'  pp.  388.  NeW'York:  Grbeubt  AMD 
McElrath,  '  Tribune'  Buildings. 

This  clear,  comprehensive,  and  useful  series  is  destined  to  a  wide  difiusion.  Dr.  Lardnbii, 
beside  being  a  gentleman  of  acknowledged  ability  and  experience  in  matters  of  science, 
has  the  faculty  which  does  not  always  accompany  these  acquirements ;  the  faculty,  namely, 
of  making  his  expositions  plain  to  the  minds  of  his  hearers  or  readers.  The  extent  of  his 
scientific  erudition,  moreover,  enables  him  to  iUugtraie  any  subject  he  may  have  in  hand 
more  copiously  and  felicitously  than  almost  any  lecturer,  or  man  of  science,  with  whose 
oral  or  written  efibrts  we  are  acquainted.  The  themes  in  the  *  Parts'  of  the  series  befbre 
us  are  very  various.  The  first  considers  the  plurality  of  worliEIs,  the  sun,  eclipses,  the  aa- 
rora-borealis,  and  electricity;  the  second,  the  minor  planets,  weather-almanacs,  Hallst's 
Comet,  the  atmosphere, and  the  new  planets;  the  third,  the  tides,  light,  the  major  planets, 
reflection  of  light,  and  the  Atlantic  steam  question.  We  select  a  single  passage  from  the 
las^named  paper,  in  order  to  show  that,  unlike  many  other  scientific  men,  of  large  acquire- 
ments.  Dr.  Lardner'b  tttyle  gives  additional  force  and  attraction  to  the  numerous  valuable 
facts  which  he  communicates  to  his  readers : 

'  Are  we  to  relinquish  the  hope  of  uniting  the  great  mart  of  the  West  with  the  ports  of  Europe  by 
the  agency  of  steam  in  such  a  manner  as  to  serve  the  ends  of  commerce,  and  insure  to  the  projectors 
that  reasonable  profit  without  which  permanence  cannot  be  obtained  f    Is  that  mighty  power  which 
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for  the  last  century  hu  wielded  \U  giant  arm  over  the  destioies  oCthe  human  race — which  has  raived 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  those  inestimable  mineral  treasures  that,  without  its  aid,  would  have 
been  inaccessible;  which  has  superseded  human  labor  at  the  spindle  and  the  loom,  and  supplied 
their  products  in  unbounded  quantity  at  a  price  little  exceeding  that  of  the  raw  material ;  which  has 
invaded  the  waters  of  the  Ganges  and  Mibsisbippi,  and  poured  the  bledsiugs  of  civilization  even  to 
the  innermost  recesHOS  of  the  greut  continents  of  Ahia  and  Anif  rica ;  which  has  bUperKeded  the  weary 
band  of  human  labor  at  the  printing-press,  and  become  the  inbtrunieut  of  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  the  entire  human  race  at  a  price  which  has  rendered  it  accefisibiM  to  all;  which  has  unhar- 
nessed the  horse  from  the  car.  and,  taking  its  place,  has  given  the  epeed  of  the  wind  to  the  social  in- 
tercourse of  distant  centres  of  population;  is  the  mighty  arm  of  this  omnipotent  agent  suddenly  en- 
feebled and  paralyzed,  and  are  we,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  destined  to  be  the  wit- 
nesses of  this  its  first  signal  failure? — or  is  it  rather  that  those  whom  chance  has  thrown  into  the 
management  and  guidance  of  this  vastenterprihe  have  wanted  the  skill  to  devise  proper  and  adequate 
means  of  applying  the  power  placed  at  their  disposal  ?' 

For  the  answers  to  these  questions,  involving  and  illustrating  the  history  of  the  progress 
of  steam-machinery,  as  well  as  for  the  elucidation  of  the  various  themes  to  which  we  have 
adverted,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  well-printed  work  we  have  been  considering. 


Amkbican  Facts,  with  Authentic  Notes  and  Statistics.    By  George  P.  Pittnam,  author  of 
*Ad  Introduction  to  History,' etc    In  one  volume,  pp.  292.    New-York  and  London:   W11.XT 

AND  PiTTNABf . 

This  is  a  book  that  was  much  needed  in  England ;  whether  it  was  toanted  there,  is 
perhape  another  thing.  It  is  not  very  probable  that  a  work  which  compels  a  revision  of 
mifavorable  opinions  touching  this  country,  will  be  very  cordially  welcomed  by  those  who 
have  hitherto  lost  no  opportunity  to  misrepresent  and  malign  us ;  yet  it  was  well  to  put 
the  *  facts'  before  them,  so  that  an  excuse  for  prevalent  ignorance  could  not  be  urged  with 
consistency.  Mr.  Putnam  has  performed  his  task  with  much  ability.  He  terms  his 
Tolume  '  merely  a  collection  of  plain  unadorned  notes  relative  to  the  progress  and  present 
condition  of  the  United  States ;'  but  these  same  *  notes*  strike  us  as  being  very  compre- 
hensive and  pregnant  Our  extent  and  resources  ;  our  constitution  and  government  * 
religious,  philanthropic,  educational^  literary  and  scienti&c  inaiiuitions ;  literatuie  and  the 
fine  arts,  in  all  their  branches  ;  and  American  society  and  manners,  are  treated  of  in  the 
first  part  of  the  work :  in  the  second  part  we  have  'documents,  notes,  and  statistics,'  em- 
bracing, among  other  matters,  a  vlfew  of  our  sources  of  wealth,  records  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports, for  twenty-one  years,  with  tables  of  values,  and  the  balances  of  trade ;  statistics  of 
agriculture,  the  fisheries,  manufactures,  rail-roads  and  canals,  newspapers,  etc.,  etc.  We 
take  the  following  passage  from  the  *  Introduction,'  and  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
*all  concerned:' 

'  '  CoNSiDBBiNO  that  the  United  States  have  long  been  England's  best  customers,  and  in  twenty 
year*  have  paid  her  for  merchandise  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  millions  sterling  ;  be> 
tide  fromptlt  paying  her  five,  six,  and  seven  per  cenL  for  about  as  much  more  of  her  capital  in 
the  same  time ;  considering  that  hundreds  of  thousands  in  England  have  long  received  their  sole 
support  by  employment  resulting  from  American  purchases ;  the  advantage  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  entirely  ou  one  side ;  and  the  losses  by  these  trading  connexions,  taking  them  at  their  worst, 
would  seem  to  be,  after  all,  but  a  small  item  in  the  trial  balance.  But,  probably,  the  great  political 
economist  knows  best.  It  would  doubtless  be  better  for  both  parties,  that  they  should  rely  more 
npon  their  own  resources  ;  and,  certainly,  better  for  us  not  to  run  into  debt  again,  even  if  England 
■gain  makes  the  oflfer  of  her  tUnnteretted  services.  For  my  part,  I  have  no  reason  to  dislike  Old 
England  ;  the  land  of  my  forefathers,  the  progenitor  of  twelve  millions  of  my  countrymen.  She 
baa  always  treated  me  well,  commercially ;  and  when  I  come  here,  she  receives  me  with  her  usual 
liberal  hospitality.  And  it 's  a  pity  that  two  kindred  nations  should  be  bamboozled  by  book- 
asakers  into  unnatural  antipathy.' 

The  vblume  closes  vnth  a  *  Parody  on  English  Criticism,'  from  the  North- American 
Review,  which  we  remember  condemning,  on  its  first  appearance,  as  an  instance  of  bad 
taste,  it  being  an  avowed  *  tit  for  tat'  merely.  We  can  say  little  for  the  portraits  which 
are  contained  in  Mr.  Putnam's  book.  If  they  are  specimens  of  the  new  mode  of  Anas- 
tatic engraving,  we  doubt  whether  the  professors  of  the  true  art  of  celature  have  much 
to  fear  from  the  progress  of  a  rival  much  talked  of,  but  we  suspect  little  understood,  and 
comparatively  worthless. 
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*  The  Groaning  Creation.*  —  Such  is  the  title  of  a  sermon  by  *  B.  IMatthias,  Minister 
of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ/  upon  ^  the  miseries  and  liabilities  of  the  [Hvsent life,  and  the 
hope  of  the  other.*  The  text  is  from  *  Brother  Paul,'  and  thereaboutespecially  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  wherein  he  says :  '  The  whole  creation  groaneth  and  travailetb  in  pun  to- 
gether until  now ;  even  we  ourselves  groan  within  ourselves,  waiting  for  the  redemption  of 
our  body.'  Upon  this  great  theme  our  reverend  orator  enlarges  with  a  copiousneu  and 
variety  of  illustration  that  continually  remind  us  of  old  Burton,  in  his  melancholy  *  Anato- 
my.' The  whole  creation,  animate  and  inanimate,  he  contends,  gives  continual  evidence 
of  disorder  and  suflering ;  *  the  hills,  the  vales,  the  fertile  fields  and  desert  wastes  ;  the  tea 
and  dry  land,  man  and  beast ;  fowls  and  fish,  insects  and  creeping  things ;  all  are  in  in- 
cessant travail,'  and  no  remedy  to  be  hoped  for,  save  that  which  is  to  be  realized  in  the 
resurrection;  a  consummation  for  which  inanimate  nature  is  thus  described  to  be  *  groan- 
ing:' 

*  The  earth  itself  yields  its  increase  as  it  were  grudgingly,  and  demands  on  exorbitant  fee  before* 
hand,  in  toil  and  sweat,  from  the  husbandman  ;  and  even  then  it  does  not  always  keep  its  promise. 
Often  the  laborer  goes  to  {^reat  pains  to  prepare  his  ground,  and  sows  bountifully,  but  reaps  spar- 
ingly ;  takes  much  seed  into  the  field,  and  brings  little  out.  Or,  if  it  keeps  its  promise  and  yields  a 
larre  increase,  the  elements  or  insects  destroy  it,  or  incessant  storms  and  gales,  or  other  causes,  blast 
suddenly  the  hopes  of  the  husbandman.  Not  only  in  this  way  does  the  earth  give  signs  of  wo  and 
travail,  but  in  every  other  way  gives  evidence  of  age,  disease,  and  fickleness.  Uke  a  hypoebon- 
driac,  it  has  ill  turns  or  paroxysms,  when  it  will  rouse  the  ocean  into  a  tempest,  and  make  sport  of 
navies;  putting  sailors  to  their  wits'  end;  and  strewing  the  shore  with  fragments  and  carcasses  of 
men.  At  other  times,  to  exhibit  some  feat  of  strength,  it  will  rock  a  continent  or  sink  an  island ;  and 
with  giant  strength  shake  a  massive  city  into  a  thousand  fragments,  burying  its  wretched  inhabitants 
in  iodiacriminate  ruin  :  anon  it  is  sick,  and  writhes  and  groans  as  in  mortal  agony,  and  finds  relief 
only  by  disgorging  its  fiery  bowels,  burying  villages  and  cities  in  burning  graves.  Again  the  ele- 
ments are  restive  and  unsettled,  and  cannot  preserve  a  due  medium;  they  suflfucate  you  with  sultry 
calms,  or  consolidate  their  strength  into  a  tornado,  and  sweep  the  country  with  the  besom  of  des- 
truction. And  the  climates  of  the  earth,  how  ungenial !  The  extremes  are  frigid,  the  temperate 
fiekle,  the  tropics  oppressive.  The  oblique  position  of  the  earth  to  the  sun  precludes  the  ponibility 
of  a  better  cUmate.    And  so  we  groan  on,  and  shall,  until  the  restitution  of  all  things.' 

The  same  train  of  reasoning  is  followed  in  regard  to  the  schemes  of  ambition,  or  tucceai 
in  trade  ;  the  one  being  a  barren  rock,  too  narrow  for  friendship  and  too  slippery  for  pub- 
lic repose,  and  the  other  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,  in  which  there  can  be  *no  profit 
under  the  sun.'  The  orator  then  turns  to  those  who  have  neither  wealth,  fame  nor  power ; 
the  masses,  who,  as  in  England,  {*  with  great  gilded  towers  and  state^chairs,  and  men  sitting 
at  ease  in  them,  resting  upon  their  pressed-down  heads  and  shoulders,')  are  glad  to  work 
for  a  shilling  to  three-pence  per  day ;  gaining  a  bare  existence  by  an  economy  that  is  mean 
and  distressing.  The  mortification  and  shame  of  such  destitution  are  seen  in  dejected 
countenances,  ragged,  neglected,  ignorant  and  viicked  children,  and  swarms  of  beggars, 
all  of  whom  *  swell  nature's  groans  for  deliverance  from  the  body  of  corruption.'  In 
genial  climates,  with  a  fruitful  soil,  men  are  found  to  be  helpless  and  degraded ;  idle, 
violent,  imjust,  ignorant  and  impure.    *  Palestine  is  overrun  with  pilgrims,  priests  and 
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beggars ;  so  is  Italy  and  the  Indies,  Africa  with  the  Turks,  and  native  black  men,  some  of 
whom  are  cannibals.*  In  the  same  latitudes  in  America  there  exists  *  the  curse  of  slavery  $* 
while  in  South  America  the  people  are  crushed  under  priestly  domination,  degraded  by 
superstition,  and  rendered  cruel  and  barbarous  by  both.  In  the  frigid  and  temperate  zonei 
of  Europe  the  people  are  reduced  to  serf-dom ;  in  the  extreme  north  there  is  more  free- 
dom and  independence ;  but  *  liberty  is  there  no  great  privilege,  for  half  a  life  is  spent  in 
the  deep  excavations  of  ice  and  snow.'  In  surveying  the  prevalent  moral  and  intellectual 
disability,  privation  and  exposure,  the  writer  remarks : 

'  Go  down  into  the  deep,  dark,  damp,  sulphurous  coal-pits  of  England,  and  you  will  find  a  com- 
pany of  doomed  wretches,  men,  women  and  children,  who  often  for  a  whole  life-time  never  see  the 
sun  nor  the  light  of  day.  There  they  go.  sometimes  stooping  under  the  low  ceiling  of  the  pit,  some- 
times lying  on  their  backs  or  sides  at  \70rk ;  women  and  girls  attached  to  cars,  loaded  with  coal, 
crawling  on  their  hands  and  knees,  through  mud  and  water,  oAen  crippled  or  killed  by  falling  pieces 
of  coal,  and  more  or  less  distorted  and  out  uf  shape.  They  cau  indulge  in  no  hope  of  release,  bui 
are  confined  in  their  prisons  of  total  darkness,  of  dumps,  and  unhealthy  vapors,  and  are  seldom  per- 
mitted to  see  the  sun,  or  hear  the  singing  of  birds,  or  smell  the  sweet  flowers  of  the  field,  or  pluck  its 
fruits,  or  breathe  the  pure  air  of  heaven.  Like  Job,  'wearisome  nights  are  appointed  unto  them,' 
but  they  cannot  add  with  him :  *  When  shall  I  arise,  and.  (Ae  night  be  gone  V  It  is  night  when  they 
awake,  and  it  ia  night  when  they  go  to  sleep ;  all  is  night,  and  they  cannot  escape  it : 

'  OoD's  Ima^e,  disiDberlted  of  day, 
Flxinged  in  deep  mines,  forgets  a  sun  vraa  made.' 

'  In  their  low  and  dreary  vaults,'  continues  our  author,  in  the  words  of  Flktchek,  'all  the  ele- 
ments seem  combined  against  them.'  Destructive  damps  and  clouds  of  noxious  dust  infect  the  air 
they  breathe.  Sometimes  water  incessantly  distils  on  tlieir  naked  bodies;  or  bursting  upon  them  in 
streams,  drowns  them,  and  deluges  their  «  ork.  At  other  times,  pieces  of  detached  rocks  crush  them 
to  death,  or  the  earth,  breaking  in  upon  them,  buries  them  alive.  And  frequently  sulphurous  vapors, 
kindled  in  an  instant,  by  the  light  of  their  candles,  form  subterraneous  thunder  and  hghtnintj;.  How 
fierce  the  rolling  flames !  How  intolerable  the  noisome  smell !  How  dreadful  the  continued  roar ! 
How  violent  and  fatal  the  explosion !' 

The  sons  of  Vulcan,  confined  to  their  forges  and  furnaces,  are  little  better  in  our  reve- 
rend orator's  eyes  than  the  colliers.  He  draws  this  picture  of  them ;  and  those  of  our 
metropolitan  readen  who  have  visited  the  *  Novelty  Works*  daring  a  busy  season  will  at 
once  recognize  its  graphic  faithfulness : 

*  A  SULTRY  air,  and  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust  are  the  elements  in  which  they  labor.  The  confused 
noise  of  water  failing,  steam  hissing,  engines  working,  wheels  turning,  files  creaking,  hammers  beat- 
ing and  bellows  roaring,  form  the  dismal  concert  that  strikes  the  ear,  while  a  continual  eruption  of 
flames  ascending  from  the  mouth  of  their  artificial  volcanoen  dazzles  the  eye  with  a  horrible  glare. 
Massy  bars  of  hot  iron  are  the  heavy  tools  they  handle;  cylinders  of  the  first  magnitude  ;  the  enor- 
mous weights  they  heave ;  vessels  full  of  melted  metal ;  the  dangerous  loads  they  carry,  streams  of 
the  same  burning  fluid;  the  fiery  rivers  which  they  conduct  into  the  deep  cavities  of  the  subterra- 
neous moulds,  and  millions  of  flying  sparks,  with  a  thousand  drops  of  liquid  hissing  iron,  the  horri- 
ble showers  to  which  they  are  exposed.  See  them  cast ;  you  would  think  them  in  a  bath  and  not  in 
a  furnace ;  they  bedew  the  burning  sands  with  their  streaming  sweat  Nor  are  their  wet  garments 
dried  up,  either  by  the  fierce  fires  that  they  attend  or  the  fiery  streams  they  manage.' 

In  farther  illustration  of  the  truth  that '  the  whole  creation  groaneth,  and  travaileth  in 
pain  together  until  now,*  our  author  passes  round  the  world,  visiting  the  hospitals  and 
prisons,  and  every  other  place  that  Justice  or  Mercy  has  provided  for  the  punishment  of 
the  guilty,  or  the  relief  of  the  afflicted,  and  noting  the  forms  and  grades  of  vice  and  sufier- 
ing.  Hospitals,  poor-houses,  heathen-shrines,  houses  of  correction ,  insane-asyliuns,  domes- 
tic afflictions  and  disgraces,  are  in  turn  considered.    The  writer  continues : 

'Listen  to  the  sighs  of  the  afilicted,  the  moans  of  the  disconsolate,  the  complaints  of  the  op- 
pressed, and  shrieks  of  the  tortured.  Consider  the  deformity  of  the  faces  of  some,  and  the  distor- 
tion or  mutilation  of  the  limbs  of  others.  To  awaken  your  compassion,  here  a  beggar  holds  out  the 
stump  of  an  arm  or  a  thigh,  there  a  ragged  wretch  hops  after  you  upon  one  leg  and  two  crutches} 
and  a  little  farther  you  meet  with  a  poor  creature,  using  his  hands  instead  of  feet,  and  dragging 
through  the  mire  the  cumbrous  weight  of  a  body  without  limbs.  Imagiue  the  hardships  of  those 
who  are  destitute  of  one  or  more  of  their  senses ;  here  the  blind  is  guided  by  a  dog.  or  gropes  for  his 
way  in  the  blaze  of  noon ;  there  the  deaf  lies  on  the  brink  of  danger,  inattentive  to  the  loudest  calls: 
here  sits  the  dumb,  sentenced  to  eternal  silence;  there  the  idiot,  doomed  to  perpetual  childhood;  and 
yonder  the  paralytic  shakes  without  intermission,  or  lies  senseless,  the  frightful  image  of  a  living 
corpse.  Add  to  these  the  tears  of  the  disappointed,  the  sorrows  of  the  captives,  the  anxieties  of  the 
■censed,  the  fears  of  the  guilty,  and  terrors  of  the  condemned.' 
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War,  with  its  ten  thousand  evils,  is  not  forgotten.  The  ensuing  brief  sentences  will 
compare  in  terseness  with  Carltle's  *  Net  Purport  and  Upshot  of  War :'  '  A  king  fancien 
that  he  has  a  right  to  a  distant  province.  He  raises  a  multitude  of  men  who  have  nothing 
to  do  and  nothing  to  lose ;  gives  them  a  red  coat  and  a  laced  hat,  and  makes  them  wheel 
to  the  right  and  wheel  to  the  left — and  march  to  glory !'  '  Nothing  short  of  the  resurrec- 
tion,' contends  the  reverend  orator,  can  meet  the  necessities  of  the  cases  he  has  been  con- 
sidering.   Every  other  imaginary  cure  or  preventive  must  forever  fall  short  of  the  remedy : 

'  What  is  to  become  of  God's  promise,  *  I  will  open  your  graves,  O  my  people,  and  bring  vou  into 
your  own  land,'  if  there  be  no  resurrection,  and  even  if  that  promise  be  deferred  ?  It  will  not  be 
deferred!  The  event  will  soon  come ;  and  hasten  it,  thou  groaning  creation!  Earthquakes  repeat 
your  terrible  shocks,  and  prolong  your  mighty  agony,  and  bellow  out  your  frightful  groans !  Floods 
and  storms  devastate,  and  fire  devour  the  foundations  of  the  earth !  Ye  beasu  that  prowl  in  forests, 
and  roam  in  fields,  or  toil  in  harness,  join  in  the  cry  for  the  new  creation !  Ye  birds  that  tremble  on  the 
wing,  or  warble  your  feeble  notes,  sing  on  for  the  woods  of  Eden !  And  ye  that  have  the  first  fruits 
of  the  Spirit,  '  groan  within  yourselves,'  and  languish  for  *  the  adoption^  to  int,  iht  rtdemptum  of  tAe 
hody.^  Christians,  waive  every  question,  and  cease  all  strife  about  words.  Think  of  the  worthies 
who  through  faith  subdued  kingdoms,  wrought  righteousness,  obtained  promises* stopped  the  mouths 
of  lions,  quenched  the  violence  of  fire,  escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  out  of  weakness  were 
made  strong!' 

We  do  not  often  devote  our  pages  to  reviews  of  the  occasional  sermons  of  the  time ;  but 
there  was  something  so  striking  and  original  in  the  discourse  before  us,  that  we  have 
ventured  to  depart  from  our  usual  custom  in  this  regard.  We  hope  to  find  justification  at 
the  hands  of  our  readers. 


The  late  Thomas  Hood. — We  grieve  that  we  are  compelled  to  record  the  death  of 
Thomas  Hood.    For  many  years  this  Magazine,  in  examples  from  his  pen  of  humor, 
pathos,  wit  and  the  true  burlesque,  has  borne  abundant  testimony  to  the  richness  and 
versatility  of  his  genius.    It  is  well  observed  of  him  by  a  contemporary,  that  *few  men  of 
powers  as  great  as  his  devoted  them  so  well,  while  maintaining  a  position  in  Uie  lighter 
walks  of  literature.    The  poor,  the  wretched,  the  miserable,  found  in  him  an  advocate, 
whose  powerful  appeals  will  live  when  the  mind  that  conceived  them  shall  have  been 
quiet  for  many  years,  and  its  earthly  tabernacle  shall  be  dust    Weighed  down  with  dis- 
ease himself ;  plying  his  laborious  task  as  an  anthor  with  incessant  devotion,  and  earning 
his  bread  by  the  unremitting  activity  of  his  mind,  he  found  time,  amid  the  various  calls  for 
the  humorous  creations  which  his  readers  seized  upon  with  so  much  avidity,  to  give  the 
world  substantial  proof  that  the  pain  and  sorrow  under  which  he  struggled  had  chastened 
his  spirit  and  enlarged  his  heart  to  a  sympathy  with  the  suflferings  of  others ;  and  his  verse 
and  his  prose  were  poured  out  during  his  latter  days  in  advocacy  of  the  poor  of  his  native 
country.    The  magazine  which  bore  his  name,  and  over  which  he  presided,  is  rich  in  the 
evidences  of  his  yearning  sympathies  for  the  distresses  of  the  laboring  classes  of  England, 
and  of  his  honest  and  bold  effurtB  to  call  the  attention  of  the  people  to  them,  that  they  might 
be  meliorated.    To  this  purpose  he  devoted  the  strength  of  his  intellect;  and  his  rare  com- 
mand of  the  affluence  of  language  was  exemplified  in  stirring  appeals  on  behalf  of  the 
down-trodden  and  the  starving,   l^his  was  a  nobleness  in  his  character ;  and  this  devotion 
of  his  powers  elevated  him  in  a  moral  sense  to  an  enviable  dignity.'    Who  can  estimate 
the  influence  of  the  '  Song  of  the  Shirt'  upon  the  sympathies  of  the  benevolent  of  Great 
Britain  ?    It  was  an  outburst  of  generous  feeling  and  indignant  expostulation,  which  ap- 
pealed to  every  heart    Some  time  previous  to  its  appearance,  the  writer  had  drawn  this 
picture  of  his  subject :  *  Consider  that  respectable  young  woman,  engaged  at  past  midnight, 
by  the  light  of  a  solitary  rush-light,  in  making  shirts  at  three-halfpence  a  piece,  and  shifts 
for  nothing.    Look  at  her  hollow  eyes,  her  withered  cheeks,  and  emaciated  frame,  for  it 
is  a  part  of  the  infernal  bargain  that  she  is  to  lose  her  own  liealth  and  find  her  own  needles 
and  thread.    Reckon,  if  you  can,  the  thousands  of  weary  stitches  it  will  require  to  sew, 
not  gussets  and  seams,  but  body  and  soul  together :  and  perhaps,  after  all  her  hard  sew- 
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log,  having  to  toe  a  ahabby  employer  for  the  amount  of  her  pitiiul  earnings.  Estimate,  if 
yoa  may,  the  terrible  wear  and  tear  of  head  and  heart,  of  liver  and  lungs.  Appraise,  on 
oath,  the  value  of  youth  vvasted,  spirits  outworn,  prospects  blasted,  natural  afiections  wiUn 
ered  in  the  bud,  and  all  blissftd  hopes  annihilated  except  those  beyond  the  grave.'  Cae- 
LTLB  somewhere  says  that  no  more  sorrowfbl  sight  can  be  witnessed,  than  a  man,  *with 
timid  air  of  conscious  poverty,'  seeking  leave  to  toil,  and  unable  to  obtain  the  boon.  How 
forcibly  is  the  appeal  of  such  an  one  put  forth  by  Hood,  in  his '  Lay  of  the  Laborer :' 


'  My  only  claim  is  this : 
With  labor  aUff  and  atark, 
By  lawful  turn  ray  living  to  earn 
Between  the  light  and  dark ; 
My  daily  bread  and  nightly  bed, 
My  drop  of  home-brewed  beer. 
But  all  from  the  hand  that  holda  the  land, 
And  none  from  the  overseer ! 

'  No  parish  money  or  loaf. 
No  pauper  badge*  for  me ; 
A  son  of  the  soil,  by  right  of  toil 
Entitled  to  my  fee. 
No  alms  I  aak,  give  me  my  task } 
Bere  are  the  arms,  the  leg, 
The  strength,  the  sinews  of  a  man, 
To  work,  and  not  to  beg. 


'  Still  one  of  Adam's  heirs, 
Though  doomed  by  chance  of  birth 
To  dress  so  mean,  and  eat  the  lean 
instead  of  the  fat  of  earth ; 
To  make  such  humble  meals 
As  honest  labor  can, 
A  bone  and  a  crust,  with  a  grace  to  God  , 
And  little  thanks  to  man. 

'A  spade,  a  rake,  a  hoe, 
A  pick-aze  or  a  bill, 
A  hook  to  reap,«r  a  scythe  to  mow, 
A  flail,  or  what  you  will ; 
Whatever  the  tool  to  ply, 
Here  is  a  willing  drudre, 
With  muscle  and  limb — and  wo  to  him 
Who  does  their  pay  begrudge !' 


'  The  Bridge  of  Sighs,'  to  which  we  have  heretofore  adverted,  and  a  portion  of  which 
we  transferred  to  our  pages,  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent,  the  most  touching  poems  we 
remember  ever  to  have  read.    Every  stanza  seems  to  sob  with  pity  for  the  fate  of  the 
tmfortimate  suicide.    '  The  Child  of  Sorrow'  is  scarcely  less  afiecting.    But  we  need  not 
enumerate  Hood's  appeals  on  behalf  of  the  poor  and  the  lowly.    His  heart  was  in  their  sad 
condition.    Although  without  a  parallel  for  originality  and  force  in  the  htunorous,  yet '  his 
more  endurfaig&me  will  rest  on  the  exquisitely  humane  and  simply  compassionate.   There 
was  no  forced  affectation  in  his  efibrts  to  serve  his  fellow  creatures:  they  were  spon- 
taneous and  passionate ;  and  all  the  art  of  picturesque  and  descriptive  power  bestowed 
upon  them  was  but  appropriate  and  congenial  ornament,  neither  covering  nor  concealing 
the  rich  stream  of  benevolence  which  flowed  in  the  depths  below.    His  most  cynical  spark- 
iings  emanated  from  a  kind  heart ;  they  were  fire-works  which  revolved  in  many  a  quaint 
and  brilliant  device,  but  burnt  or  injured  none.    He  could  not  help  the  droll  conceit  and 
dazzling  sally ;  but  the  love  of  his  kind  predominated  throughout  and  over  all.'    In  a  late 
prose  sketch,  his  last  indeed  of  any  length,  '  Our  Family,  a  Domestic  Novel,'  there  is 
abundant  humor;  but  laugh  as  the  reader  will,  and  must,  he  can  scarcely  refrain  from 
'melting  pity'  for  the  fisuthfid  servant  girl,  Keziah  ;  with  her  clumsy  feet  and  legs,  her 
coarse  red  arms  and  hands,  and  dumpy  fingers ;  her  ungainly  trunk  and  hard  features, 
*  admirably  adapted  to  that  rough  drudgery  to  which  she  unsparingly  devoted  them,  as  if 
only  fit  to  be  scratched,  chapped,  burnt,  sodden,  sprained,  frostbitten,  and  stuck  with 
spUnters.'    Hood  himself  has  rarely  sketched  a  more  efifective  scene  than  that  in  which, 
on  a  suggested  suspicion,  the  faithful  creature's  trunk  is  broken  open,  for  the  discovery  of 
property  that  had  been  stolen  from  the  family.    Nothing  could  be  more  innocent  than  the 
contents ;  *  a  few  clothes,  scraps  of  ribbon,  and  fragments  of  patch- work ;  bits  of  dried 
orange  and  lemon  peel ;  keepsakes  innumerable ;  locks  of  hair  of  all  colors,  folded  up  in 
papers  inscribed  with  female  names;  and  one  long  silver  tress,  labelled  'My  dear 
Muther's;'  a  yellow  canvass  sampler,  with  its  worked  alphabets  and  numerals,  with 
Kiziah's  own  name  and  the  date  at  the  bottom.'    With  the  power  of  true  genius.  Hood 
could  at  will  invest  the  humblest  object  with  an  importance  and  a  dignity,  or  draw  from  it 
the  materials  for  a  rich  outpouring  of  genuine  fun ;  and  it  was  a  characteristic  of  him,  as  of 
other  writers  of  his  cast  of  mind,  that  even  the  most  touching  pathos  would  be  mingled 
with  his  racy  htunor ;  lights  and  shadows  delicately  interwoven,  and  producing  a  most 
bannoidoas  efiect 
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We  have  just  been  looking  over  the  last  volume  published  by  the  lamented  subject  of  this 
notice.  It  is  rich  in  his  oblique,  quiet  humor  and  picturesque  fancy.  *  The  Schoolmis- 
tress Abroad'  is  a  very  effective  satire  upon  that  system  of  boarding-school  education  which 
renders  a  young  lady  totally  ineligible  for  a  wife,  as  well  as  upon  the  rage  for  continental 
travelling  which  prevails  among  those  who  seldom  appreciate  their  own  country,  and  with 
whom  *  the  country  of  the  Rhine'  is  every  thing ;  persons  who  deem  the  man  *  a  donkey 
who  has  not  been  to  Assmanhauser ;  and  ail  who  have  not  eaten  a  German  sausage  in 
Germany,  sour-krout  in  its  own  country,  and  drunk  seltzer-water  at  the  fountain-head,  are 
looked  upon  as  being  in  the  kitchen  of  society ;  to  go  '  up  the  Rhine'  being,  as  it  were,  to 
go  up  stairs.'  The  schoolmistress,  in  the  present  instance,  had  never  travelled,  except  on 
the  map ;  '  she  had  skipped  from  a  blue  continent  to  a  green  one ;  crossed  a  pink  isthmus ; 
traversed  a  red,  black,  or  yellow  sea ;  landed  on  a  purple  island,  and  roamed  in  an  orange 
desert ;'  but  as  to  practical  travelling,  she  was  totally  ignorant  of  it.  *  She  could  work 
worsted,  however,  in  the  most  delightful  style,  and  taught  French  after  an  admirable  man- 
ner of  her  own ;  but  from  a  couple  of  *  touches  vidth  the  brush  of  Truth,'  we  suspect  that 
she  was  not  very  accomplished  in  either  of  these  branches.  In  working  a  worsted  pussy, 
for  example,  we  are  told  that  *  the  feline  physiognomy  came  from  her  fingers  as  round,  and 
mild,  and  innocent  as  that  of  a  baby.  In  vain  she  added  whiskers  to  give  ferocity ;  'twas 
a  baby  still ;  and  though  she  put  a  circle  of  fiery  red  around  each  staring  hall,  still,  still  it 
was  a  mild,  innocent  baby  —  but  with  very  sore  eyes.'  In  her  first  letter  home,  describing 
steam-boat  travelling  on  the  Rliine,  she  says :  '  During  the  voyage,  Miss  Ruth  endeavc»«d 
to  parlezfranpaig  with  some  of  the  foreign  ladies,  but  as  they  did  not  understand  her,  they 
must  all  have  been  Germans.*  She  did  not  sink  the  schoolmistress,  it  would  seem,  even 
on  board  the  steamer :  *  I  endeavored  in  one  instance  to  rebuke  indelicacy;  but  unfortn- 
nately ,  from  standing  near  the  funnel,  was  smutty  all  the  while  I  was  talking,  and  as  school 
experience  confirms,  it  is  impossible  to  command  respect  with  a  black  on  one's  nose.'  On 
the  road  between  Tadberg  and  Grabheim,  on  a  night  4n  which  a  christian  fieurmer  would 
hardly  have  left  out  his  scare-crow,'  the  cerulean's  &ther  is  taken  with  violent  spasms; 
and  if  our  readers  would  see  the  advantages  of  a  fashionable  boarding-school  education  in 
such  an  emergency,  we  commend  to  their  perusal  '  The  School-mistress  Abroad.'  In 
*  Nature  and  Art,*  Hood  gives  an  amusing  account  of  one  of  those  Art-union  raffles  for 
paintings, '  in  which  the  very  best  designs  are  often  left  to  the  mercy  of  chance,*  An 
ignorant  butcher,  ambitious  of  venturing  in  the  arts,  wins  a  fine  picture ;  but  he  soon  be- 
comes sick  of  his  bargain,  and  writes,  among  other  things,  to  the  *  actuary :' 

'  AccoRDiN  to  yure  advice,  I  tuck  out  for  my  Prise  that  are  grate  Pictur  a«  was  in  the  Xibition,  sad 
am  sorry  to  say  it  don 't  cive  sattisfaction  to  nobody,  nay  Cher  to  self  and  familly  or  any  Frend  what* 
aumever.  Some  pope!  dont  screwple  to  say  I've  been  reglarly  done  in  ile.  The  first  thing  I  did  on 
its  arrival  wore  to  stick  it  up  in  the  back  Parler,  verry  much  agin  my  Mississ,  who  objected  to  its 
takin  too  much  of  her  room,  which  she  likes  to  have  to  herself.  Uowsumever,  there  it  were,  and  I 
made  a  pint  to  ax  everry  boddy,  custumers  and  nabers,  to  step  in  and  faver  with  their  oppinionf,  and 
which  am  concernd  to  say  is  all  unanimus  per  contra.  And  partickly  Sam  Jones,  the  nous-painter, 
whom  is  reckond  a  judg.  As  youd  say,  if  youd  seen  him  a-squinnyin  at  it  through  a  roHof  iM^ier 
like  one  of  the  reglar  knowin  wuns  f  see  at  the  Nashunal  Galry.  Besides  baeliin  and  backin  furder 
and  ftirder  off  to  get  the  rite  Distance,  as  he  said,  till  he  backed  into  the  fire.  Whereby  he  says 
there's  not  room  enough  in  the  holenremises  big  enuff  to  get  at  the  focus.  And  sure  enuff,  the  nigher 
you  look  into  it,  the  furder  youre  ofi^from  diskivering  the  meanin.  And  my  Missis  objects  in  to-to,  to 
landskips  in  doors,  witch  sounds  resnable  and  agreable  to  Natur,  only  it  would  spile.in  the  open  air. 
So  wat  to  do  with  the  Pictur,  Lord  nose.  There  it  is  in  the  little  back  parler,  and  as  Jonxs  says.  *  beia 
killed  for  want  of  space,'  and  advises  to  stick  it  in  the  slorterus.  But  witch  I  can't  spare  for  a  Picter- 

S^alry.  Beg  to  know  wether  the  picter  cant  be  took  back  at  a  reduced  Wallyation,  or  by  way  of  swop 
or  the  same  length  and  breadth,  by  the  foot  square  of  little  paintings,  in  witch  case  sportin  subjex 
would  be  preferd.  Or  would  be  agreable  to  take  out  the  Amount  in  fanimily  likenesses,  including  my 
grey  mule.    I  ort  to  confined  my  attention  to  butcberin,  whereby  I  mite  sit  cumfitable  in  my  own 

Earler.    But  a  two  hundred  guinea  Picter,  and  a  greasy  bluejacket  and  red  nite-cap,  don't  ms^  no 
o  w.  Howsumever  1  shant  put  in  agin,  at  least  not  till  sich  time  as  there 's  a  Hart  Union  for  Agricolture 
and  a  raffle  for  a  prize-ox.' 

^Mrs.  Gardiner'  is  a  widow,  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  flowers  in  her  door-yard  gar- 
den, who  has  the  peculiarity  of  identifying  herself  with  each  variety.  Hood,  standing  at 
th^  little  gate,  compliments  her  on  the  appearance  of  her  carnations ;  to  which  she  replies : 
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*  Yes,  I  *ye  a  ftronger  blow  than  any  one  in  the  place,  and  as  to  sweetneM,  nobody  can 
come  nigh  me.    Would  yon  like  to  walk  in.  Sir,  and  smell  me  V 

*  AccxPTZifO  the  polite  invitation,  I  stepped  in  through  the  little  wicket,  end  in  another  moment  was 
raptoroualjr  •nifling  at  her  stoeke,  and  the  flower  with  the  Muigainary  name.  From  the  walls  I  tamed 
off  to  a  roae-bosh,  remarking  that  there  was  a  very  fine  show  of  buds. 

*  Yes,  but  I  want  sun  to  make  me  bust.  You  should  have  seen  me  last  June,  Sir,  when  I  was  in  my 
Aill  bloom.  None  of  your  wishy-washy  pale  sorU— (this  was  a  fling  at  the  white  roses  at  the  next 
door)  —  *  none  of  your  Provincials,  or  pale  pinks.  There's  no  maiden  blushes  about  me.  I'm  the  regu- 
lar old  red  cabbap !' 

*  And  she  was  ngbt ;  for  after  all,  that  hearty,  glowing,  fragrant  rose  is  the  best  of  the  species  {  the 
queen  of  flowers,  with  a  ruddy  tmbonpoint,  reminding  one  of  the  goddesses  of  Rubens. 

*  And  there's  my  American  creeper.  Miss  Sharp  pretends  to  creep,  but  Lor  bless  ye!  afore  ever 
she  gets  up  to  her  first-floor  window,  I  shall  be  running  all  over  the  roof  of  the  wills.  You  see  I'm 
over  the  portico  already.' 

While  this  conversation  is  going  on,  a  deaf  bachelor-neighbor,  who  has  a  garden  of 
his  own,  passes  by ;  but  *  Mrs.  Gardiner'  hails  him  in  a  loud  voice,  and  addresses  him 
in  her  customary  figurative  language : 

*  *  Wxix,  and  how  are  yon,  Mr.  Burrel,  after  them  east  winds  V 

* '  Ymy  bad,  very  bad  indeed,'  replied  Mr.  Barrel,  thinking  only  of  his  rheumatics. 

*  *  And  so  am  I,'  said  Mrs.  Gardiner,  remembering  nothing  but  her  blight :  '  I'm  thinking  of  trying 
tobacco-water  and  a  squiringe.' 

*  *  Is  that  good  for  it  V  asked  Mr.  B.,  with  a  tone  of  doubt  and  surprise. 

*  *  So  they  say :  but  you  must  mix  it  strong,  and  squirt  it  as  hard  as  ever  you  can  over  your 
affected  parts.' 

*  *  What,  my  lower  limbs  V 

*  *  Yea,  and  your  upper  onea  too.    Wherever  you  're  maggotty.' 
* '  Oh !'  grunted  the  old  gentleman ;  *  you  mean  vermin.' 

* '  Aa  for  me,'  bawled  Mfra.  G.,  '  1  'm  awarming !    And  Miss  Sharp  is  wus  than  I  am.' 

*  *  The  more 's  the  pity,'  said  the  old  gentleman ;  *  we  shall  have  no  apples  and  pears.' 
' '  No,  not  to  aigniiy.    How  'a  your  peaches  V 

*  *  Why,  they  set  kindly  enough,  Ma'am,  but  they  all  dropped  off  in  the  last  frosty  nights.' 

' '  Ah,  it  ain't  the  frost,'  roared  Mrs.  G. ;  '  You  have  got.  down  to  the  gravel  —  I  know  yoa 
have  —  you  look  so  rusty  and  scrubby !' 

*  *  I  wish  you  good  morning.  Ma'am,'  said  the  little  old  bachelor,  turning  very  red  in  the  fkce,  and 
making  rather  a  precipitate  retreat  from  the  dwarf  wall ;  aa  who  would  n't,  thus  aKacked  at  once  in 
his  person  and  his  peach-trees. 

*  *  To  be  sure,  he  was  dreadftil  unproductive,'  the  widow  said ;  *  but  a  good  sort  of  body,  and  ten 
times  pleasanter  than  her  next-door  neighbor  at  Number  Ten,  who  would  keep  coming  over  her 
wall.  tjU  she  cut  off  his  pumpkin.' 

'  She  now  led  me  round  the  house  to  her  *  back,'  where  she  showed  me  her  grass-plot,  wishing  she 
was  greener,  and  asking  if  she  ought  not  to  have  a  roll.  She  next  led  me  off  to  her  vegetables, 
halting  at  last  at  her  peas,  aome  few  rowa  of  Blue  Pruaaiana,  which  ahe  had  probably  obtained  from 
Waterloo,  they  were  ao  long  in  coming  up. 

*  •  Baekard,  an't  IV 
*' Yea,' rather. 

*  *  Wery ;  but  Miaa  Sharp  ia  backarder  than  me.  She  'a  hardly  out  of  the  ground  yet ;  and 
pleaae  God,  in  another  ibrtnight  I  ahall  want  sticking.' 

*  *  There  waa  aomething  ao  irreaiatibly  comic  in  the  laat  equivoque,  that  I  waa  forced  to  alur  over  a 
laugh  aa  a  aneeze,  and  then  contrived  to  ask  her  if  ahe  had  no  aaaistance  in  her  labora. 

*  *  What,  a  gardener  1  Never !  I  did  once  have  a  daily  jobber,  and  he  jobbed  away  all  my  dahlias. 
I  declare  I  could  have  cried !  But 'a  very  hard  to  think  you  're  a  valuable  bulb,  and  when  summer 
cornea,  you  're  nothinp^  but  a  atick  and  a  labeL' 

*  *  Very  provoking  indeed !' 

*  *  Talk  of  tranaplanting ;  they  do  nothing  else  but  transplant  you  from  one  house  to  another,  till 
you  don't  know  where  vou  are.  There  was  I,  thinking  I  was  safe  and  sound  in  my  own  bed,  and  all 
the  while  I  was  in  Mr.  Jones's.'    It  *s  scandalous !' ' 

But  we  must  take  our  leave  for  the  present  of  a  rare  spirit,  who  has  taken  lus  leave  of 
this  world  to  go  to  a  better,  *  even  an  heavenly.'  His  sportive  humor,  *  likp  the  rays  from  a 
crackling  fire  in  a  dilapidated  building,  had  long  phiyed  among  the  fractures  of  a  ruined 
constitution,  and  flashed  upon  the  world  through  the  flaws  and  rents  of  a  shattered  wreck.* 
Yet  infirm  as  was  the  fabric,  the  equable  mind  was  never  disturbed  to  the  last.  *  He  con- 
templated the  approach  of  death,'  says  one  who  was  with  him  to  the  last,  *  with  a  composed 
philosophy  and  a  resigned  soul.  It  had  no  terrors  for  him.  A  short  while  ago  we  sat  for 
hours  by  his  bed-side  in  general  and  cheerful  conversation,  as  when  in  social  and  healthful 
intercourse.  Then  he  spoke  of  the  certain  and  unavoidable  event  about  to  take  place, 
with  perfect  unreserve,  and  unruffled  calmness ;  and  the  lesson  and  example  how  to  die 
was  never  given  in  a  more  impressive  and  consolatory  manner  than  by  Thomas  Hood. 
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Hii  bodily  suflerings  had  made  no  change  in  hk  mental  chazacter.  He  was  the  «ame  as 
in  his  publications ;  at  times  lively  and  jocular,  at  timea  serious  and  aifecting ;  and  upon 
the  one  great  subject  of  a  deatli-bed  hope,  he  declared  himself,  as  throughout  life,  opposed 
to  canters  and  hypocrites,  a  class  he  had  always  detested  and  written  against ;  while  ha 
set  the  highest  price  upon  sincere  Christianity,  whose  woriu  of  charity  and  raerey  bote 
witness  to  the  integrity  and  purity  of  the  faith  professed.'  Mr.  Hood's  disease  we  infer  to 
have  been  consumption.  He  died  at  the  early  age  of  f<Nrty-Beven,  and  baa  left  behind  bim 
a  widow  with  a  small  fiunily,  who,  to  the  honor  of  Sir  Robvrt  PiiL  be  it  said,  have 
been  endowed  with  a  libemi  life-pension  from  the  English  govemsaeiU. 


'  Fbstus,'  ▲  Poem. — We  have  just  arisen  from  the  perusal  of  a  very  remarkable  volnme, 
recently  published  in  England,  and  entitled  as  above,  from  the  pen  of  Fhiut  Jamu 
Bailey,  Barrister  at  Law,  London.  As  the  work  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  American 
publisher,  Mr.  B.  B.  Mctsset,  Boston,  who  will  presently  issue  it,  we  shall  do  our  rea- 
ders the  service  of  calling  their  attention  to  iu  merits ;  not  so  much  by  way  of  s  re- 
view in  detail,  for  which  we  shall  take  another  opportunity,  as  by  the  presentation  of  a  fbw 
segregated  passages,  calculated  to  afiR>rd  a  taste  of  the  writer's  quality.  We  perceive  in 
the  English  edition,  that  Macaulat,  Bulwer,  Milneb  and  others,  have  endoned  die 
volume  as  presenting  the  most  marked  evidences  of  high  poetical  genius  in  the  author; 
one  of  them  indeed  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  is  wper/luou»  poetry  enough  ip  the 
book  to  set  up  any  six  modem  bards.  The  poem  is  in  the  dramatic  form ;  and  is  thus 
rendered  very  various  in  thought  and  mode  of  expression.  We  will  commence  oar  ex- 
tracts by  the  introduction  to  the  reader  of  the  '  Old  Gentleman,'  otherwise  known  at  the 
Old  Nick,  but  here  denominated  Luciver,  who  in  a  tour  of  discovery  around  the  earth, 
marches  with  Festus  into  the  very  *  bowels  of  the  land  without  impediment,'  in  order  to 
show  him  the  mysteries  of  nature  in  the  centre  of  the  *  round  world :' 

*  Behold  us  in  the  fire-crypt«  of  the  world ! 
Through  Mas  snd  buried  mountains,  tomb-like  traeU 
Fit  to  receive  the  skeleton  of  Death 
When  he  is  dead ;  through  earthquakes,  and  the  bones 
Of  earthquake-swallowed  cities,  have  we  wormed 
Down  to  the  ever  burning  forge  of  fire, 
Whereon  in  awful  and  omnipotent  ease 
Nature,  the  delegate  of  God,  brings  forth 
Ber  everlasting  elements,  and  breathes 
Around  that  fluent  heat  of  life  which  clothes 
Itself  in  lightnings,  wanderinfr  through  the  air, 
And  pierces  to  the  last  and  loftiest  pore 
Of  earth's  snow-mantled  mountains.    In  these  vaults 
Are  hid  the  archives  of  the  universe ; 
And  here  the  ashes  of  all  ages  gone. 
Each  finally  inurned. 

•  •  •  •  • 

'  God  worketh  slowly ;  and  a  thousand  years 
He  takes  to  lift  his  hand  off.    Layer  on  layer 
Hx  made  earth,  fkshioned  it  and  hardened  it 
Into  the  great  bright,  useful  thing  it  is ; 
Its  seas  life-crowdfed,  and  soul-bulowed  lands, 
Hx  girded  with  the  girdle  of  th^un. 
That  sets  its  bosom  glowing  lik^Love's  own 
Breathless  embrace,  cloee-clinring  as  for  life ; 
Veined  it  with  gold,  and  dusted  it  with  gems. 
Lined  it  with  fire,  and  round  iU  heart-fire  bowed 
Rock-ribs  unbreakable ;  until  at  last 
Earth  took  her  shining  sUtion  as  a  sUr, 
In  Heaven's  dark  hall,  high  up  the  crowd  of  worlds.' 

But  let  us  ascend  with  the  speakers '  through  the  charred  throat  of  an  extinct  vol- 
cano' to  what  Mr.  Slick  would  term  the  'face  of  the  globdd  airth,'  and  *  see  what  we 
shall  see.'    Is  not  the  following  apostrophe  to  a  cloud  both  natural  and  spurited  I    With 
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the  exception  of  Wordsworth's  apostrophe  to  the  *  noon-day  rack,*  we  remember  no- 
thing more  beautiful : 

'  SsK  yon  tweet  cloud !  '  Tit  watching  ut,  I  'm  certain; 
What  have  we  here  to  make  thee  atay  one  second  % 
Away !  thy  iiistert  wait  thee  in  the  west. 
The  blushing  bridemaida  of  the  sun  and  sei. 
1  would  I  were  like  thee,  thou  little  cloud, 
Ever  to  live  in  Heaven ;  or  seeking  earth, 
To  let  my  spirit  down  in  drops  of  love ; 
To  sleep  with  night  upon  her  dewy  lap, 
And  the  next  dawn,  back  with  the  sun  to  Heaven ; 
And  so  on  through  eternity,  sweet  cloud!' 

Who,  in  looking  at  the  round  white  clouds  of  summer,  rolling  through  the  blue  depths 

of  the  upper  air,  the  most  graceful  of  all  things,  but  has  felt  aspirations  akin  to  these  ?    But 

observe  fimher: 

*  The  last  hirh  upward  slant  of  sun  on  the  trees. 
Like  a  dead  soldier's  sword  upon  his  pall, 
Seems  to  console  earth  for  the  glory  gone. 
Oh !  I  could  weep  to  see  the  day  die  thus; 
The  death-bed  of  a  day  how  beautiful ! 
Linger,  ye  clouds,  one  moment  longer  there  ; 
Fan  it  to  slumber  with  your  golden  wings! 
Like  pious  prayers,  ye  seem  to  soothe  its  end.' 

•  •  •  •  • 

*  Heaven's  beauty  grows  on  us; 
And  when  the  elder  worlds  have  ta*en  their  seats, 
Come  the  divine  ones,  gathering  one  by  pne, 
And  family  by  family,  with  still 
And  holy  air,  into  the  house  of  God; 
The  house  of  light  Hk  hath  builded  for  Himself, 
And  worship  Him  in  silence  and  in  sadness, 
Immortal  and  immoveable.    And  there. 
Night  aAer  night,  they  meet  to  worship  GoD. 
For  us  this  witness  of  the  worlds  is  given. 
That  we  may  add  ourselves  to  their  great  glory, 
And  worship  with  them.    They  are  there  for  lights 
To  light  us  on  our  way  through  Heaven  to  God  ; 
And  we  too  have  the  power  of  light  in  us. 
Ye  stars  how  bright  ye  shine  to-night !  —  mayhap 
Ye  are  the  resurrection  of  the  worlds, 
Glorified  globes  of  light !    Shall  ours  be  like  ye  V 

*  Mother  of  stars !  the  Heavens  look  up  to  thee, 
They  shine  the  brighter  but  to  hide  thy  waning ; 
They  wait  and  wane  for  thee  to  enlarge  thy  beauty ; 
They  give  thee  all  their  glory  night  by  night; 
Their  number  makes  not  less  thy  loveliness 
Nor  loneliness. 

O  Heaven,  I  love  thee  ever !  soul  and  whole, 
Living  and  comprehensive  of  all  life ; 
Boundless  all-central,  universal  sphere ! 
Whether  the  sun  all-light  thee,  or  the  moon. 
Embayed  in  clouds,  'mid  starry  islands  round. 
With  mighty  beauty  inundate  the  air; 
Or  when  one  star,  like  a  great  drop  of  light. 

From  her  Aill  flowing  urn  hangs  tremulous 

Yea,  like  a  tear  from  her  the  eye  of  night, 
Lets  fall  o'er  nature's  volume  as  she  reads.' 

Reverence  for  the  Almiohtt's  works,  the  exhibitions  of  His  goodness  and  power,  is 

among  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of  Mr.  Baii.et'8  poem.    Reflections  like  the 

following  frequently  attest  the  fervor  with  which  he  *  looks  through  nature  up  to  nature's 

God:' 

'  Think,  Lord  !  are  all  the  elements  and  all  worlds; 
The  sun  is  Thy  bright  servant,  and  the  moon 
Thy  servant's  servant ;  thine  the  round  earth, 
The  lifeful  air,  the  thousand-winged  winds. 
The  sea  broad-breasted,  the  transparent  lake, 
The  rich  arterial  rivers,  and  the  hills 
Which  wave  their  woody  tresses  in  the  brssse, 
In  grateful  undulation,  all  are  Thins  !' 

VOL.    XXVL  10 
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We  axe  continually  reminded,  in  the  perusal  of  *  Festus/  of  *  Sartor  Reaartus ;'  indeed 
we  can  scarcely  help  thinking  that  if  Carlyle  were  to  express  himself  in  verse,  upon 
the  themes  embraced  in  the  poem  before  us,  he  would  mainly  embody  his  thoughts  in 
language  like  that  employed  by  Mr.  Bailey.  This  to  be  sure  is  conjecture  merely ;  but 
we  think  that  when  our  readers  shall  have  perused  the  work,  they  will  admit  that  we  have 
good  reason  for  *  the  faith  that  is  in  us/  in  this  regard. 


Punch's  *  Dossay  Portraits,'  with  their  accompanying  biographical  sketches,  are 
models  of  this  species  of  *  pictorial  literature.'     The  portraits  themselves  we  take  to  be 
burlesques  upon  the  manner  in  which  Count  D'Orsay  elevates  the  character  of  the  faces 
of  his  sitters,  whatever  may  be  their  defects ;  and  as  to  the  biographies,  they  are  irresisti- 
ble.   *  Joseph  Fantail,  Esquire,'  opens  the  volume.    He  is  a  dustman,  but  his  likeness  is 
that  of  one  of  Ruben's  favorite  beads.    He  first  attracted  attention  in  the  thorough&res 
by  the  Stentorian  tones  of  his  voice,  the  melodious  creak  of  his  barrow,  and  the  excellent 
quality  of  his  hearth-stones.    '  A  slight  breach  of  hospitality,  however,  into  which  he  was 
betrayed,  at  the  bottom  of  some  area  steps,  and  near  to  which  some  ftimily  plate  was  most 
reprehensibly  exposed,  obliged  him  to  withdraw  into  the  country,  and  Brixton  was  chosen 
for  his  retirement.    There  he  acquired  a  habit  of  making  an  unvarying  tour,  and  of  tread- 
ing,  as  it  were,  on  the  same  steps,  day  after  day,  for  three  entire  months ;  by  which  time 
the  ^clat  of  his  indiscretion  having  blown  over,  he  returned  to  town.    Having  always 
evinced  a  remarkable  predilection  for  the  sporting  world,  Mr.  Fantail  next  took  to  the 
turf;  but  his  donkey  dying,  and  the  price  of  coals  suddenly  falling,  his  speculations  therein 
proved  extremely  unfortunate.    Hence  he  was  driven  to  the  necessity  of  taking  office  under 
the  street-contractorship,  and  fo  efficiently  did  he  discharge  his  duties,  that  for  a  consi- 
derable period  he  bore  the  bell.    Soon  after,  he  tried  the  experiment  of  forming  an  estab- 
lishment, and  took  a  lady,  to  whom  he  had  long  been  attached,  as  his  house-keeper:  but 
although  the  situation  was  undeniable,  yet  the  near  neighborhood  of  a  beer-house  materi- 
ally affected  the  health  of  the  lady,  and  Mr.  Fantail  fell  into  difficulties  in  consequence.' 
*  Nicholas  Twang,  Esquire,'  represents  the  itinerant  street-musicians.    '  In  1835,'  we  are 
told, '  he  became  the  owner  of  a  Jew's-harp,'  for  which  instrument  he  composed  an  original 
air,  arranged  for  two  rows  of  teeth,  a  tongue  and  a  finger.    Having  given  these  undoubted 
indications  of  musical  talent,  he  placed  himself  under  an  eminent  professor  of  the  pandean- 
pipes,  and  took  a  few  lessons  on  the  drum,  which  he  afterward  played  with  great  success 
in  a  metropolitan  tour.    In  this  capacity  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the  owner  of  a  cara- 
van, containing  *  the  pig-faced  lady,'  and  was  at  once  engaged  for  the  performance  of  a 
series  of  aoios  on  the  Chinese  gong ;  which  is  usually  resorted  to  as  a  firude  to  an  exhibition, 
for  the  purpose  of  drowning  the  complaints  of  the  company.    His  subsequent  success  in- 
spired him  to  embark  on  a  wider  field  of  enterprise,  and  having  obtained  a  guitar  without 
strings,  he  soon  fitted  it  up  with  wire,  and  determined  to  adopt  it  in  future  as  his  favorite 
instrument.    Having  given  the  first  of  a  series  of  concerts  in  Grosvenor-squarc,  he  soon 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  principal  inhabitanto,  who  generously  rewarded  his  exertions, 
and  sent  their  own  servants  to  him,  with  suggestions  and  advice,  directing  him  to  places 
more  favorable  to  the  exercise  of  his  peculiar  abilities.     He  now  tried  the  suburbs,  and 
gave  a  malinte  musicale^  which  was  attended  by  a  very  large  party  of  juveniles.    The  au- 
thorities, however,  not  appreciating  the  genius  that  had  come  among  them,  sent  an  escort 
to  accompany  him  without  the  limits  of  the  parish,  and  desired  that  his  attention  should 
be  called  to  a  local  inscription,  dictating  very  severe  terms  to  professional  persons  in  his 
line  of  art.'    *  Solomon  Scrub,  BIsquire,'  the  street-sweeper,  comes  next  in  order.     We 
find  him  in  early  life  engaged  as  a  perambulating  vendor  of  lead-pencils  and  matches ;  but 
at  length,  *  having  relinquished  all  his  interest  in  the  cedar  and  brimstone  business,  he  deter- 
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mined  on  a  difJerent  line  of  commerce.  The  unsettled  state  of  China  naturally  precluded  him 
from  turning  his  attention  to  oranges,  but  the  partial  tranquillization  of  Spain,  and  a  large 
arrival  from  Barcelona  having  temporarily  depressed  the  price  of  nuts,  he  took  advantage 
of  the  circumstance  to  enter  on  a  new  branch  of  trade  ;  which,  by  the  aid  of  a  wooden 
measure  with  a  false  bottom  (very  near  the  top)  he  followed  for  some  weeks  with  great  suc- 
cess. Some  stringent  regulations  of  the  parochial  authorities,  however,  having  laid  an  em- 
bargo on  his  basket,  he  relinquished  his  commercial  pursuito,  and  determined  henceforth  to 
rely  for  success  on  the  exercise  of  his  own  abilities.  At  this  period  of  his  liistory  a  very  lucky 
tircumstance  occurred.  He  found  a  worn-out  birch-broom,  lying  unclaimed  in  the  middle 
of  an  unfrequented  street,  and  having  picked  it  up,  he  immediately  walked  away  with  it. 
It  now  occurred  to  him  that  the  field  of  crossing-sweeping,  though  occupied  by  some  very 
eminent  masters  of  the  art,  was  still  a  very  wide  one,  and  he  resolved  at  once  on  tMldly 
entering  a  career  which  might  eventually  lead  to  fame  and  fortune.*  His  success,  after 
several  rebuffi,  arising  from  the  jealousy  of  his  professional  brethren,  was  complete.  '  Hia 
style  of  sweeping  has  ail  the  freshness  of  an  ardent  love  for  the  profession,  without  any  of 
that  impetuous  vigor  which  too  often  accompanies  it.  He  regards  his  crossing  with  an 
artistical  eye,  and  like  the  late  Sir  David  Wilkie,  never  makes  a  superfluous  stroke  of 
the  brush,  to  destroy  what  is  in  reality  the  very  picture  of  neatness.  No  sweeper  so  tho- 
roughly understands  the  public  as  Scrub  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  an  artist  who  knows  so 
well  how  to  adapt  his  conversation  to  his  company.'  *  Samuel  Singe,  Elsquire,'  the  barber, 
is  not  less  eminent  in  his  particular  line  than  Mr.  Scrub.  We  first  hear  of  him  as  signa- 
lizing himself  as  the  leader  of  a  violent  anti-gruel  party  in  the  work-house,  of  which  he 
was  an  inmate,  and  where  he  was  the  first  to  sign  a  round-robin  demanding  the  repeal  of 
the  onion  between  the  pump  and  the  milk-jug.  At  an  early  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  the 
parochial  barber,  who  had  contracted  to  shave  the  paupers  at  a  farthing  a  beard,  and  cut 
them  at  a  half-penny  a  head  ;  a  duty  which  young  Singe  contrived  to  blend  in  one  trans- 
action, for  the  shaving  and  cutting  were  with  him  synonymous.  Determining  at  length  to 
to  set  up  for  himself,  he  purchases  some  hair-pins,  places  his  own  comb  in  a  glass,  buys  a 
bilious-looking  wax-figure, which  has  been  partially  melted  in  the  sun,  and  opens  his  'es- 
tablishment,' where  he  figures,  as  may  be  inferred,  to  great  advantage : 

*  Having  prepared  a  few  placards,  in  which  he  boldly  announced  '  Ease  and  Comfort  in  Shaving,' 
his  energetic  miod  at  once  fixed  upon  a  penny  as  ihe  figure  at  whicb  the  operation  could  be  performed; 
and,  with  a  decision  worthy  of  Napoleon,  he  determined  to  cut  and  curl  for  three-pence ;  which 
was  one  penny  lower  than  a  rival,  who  promised  a  luxurious  reap  for  three  half-pence,  and  an  expe- 
ditious dressing  for  double  the  money.  Singe's  style  of  lathering  has  been  the  subject  of  much  re- 
mark; and  it  has  been  asserted  that  he  introduces  more  soap  into  the  mouth  than  is  absoletely  ne- 
cessary ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  boldness  must  be  sacrificed,  if  every  minute  corner  were 
to  be  turned  by  the  brush,  and  it  is  always  in  the  power  of  the  customer  to  close  his  lips,  which  would 
prevent  the  possibility  of  accident,  lu  his  style  of  shaving,  the  delicate  certainly  gives  way  to  the 
forcible ;  but  when  it  is  remembered  how  rigid  are  the  materials  with  which  he  has  to  deal,  (for  the 
majority  of  his  customers  have  beards  of  a  week's  growth,)  it  will  not  seem  surprising  that  he  should 
display  a  roughness  appropriate  to  what  he  is  dealing  with.  His  curling  is  of  the  stiff,  rather  than 
of  the  graceful  order ;  and  his  hair-cutting  is  distinguished  by  its  decision  rather  thap  its  taate- 
fulnesa.' 

*  Joseph  Jarvis,'  Esquire,'  the  omnibus  *  cad,*  or  conductor,  was  originally  a  friendless 
boy, '  who  entered  the  stable-yard  of  his  patron  the  simple  son  of  a  harassed  hackney- 
coachman  ;'  but  by  good  conduct,  and  slow  and  sure  degrees,  he  was  promoted  to  the  back 
of  an  omnibus  of  the  largest  dimensions.  *  From  this  moment  his  destiny  was  fixed.  He 
threw  his  whole  heart  into  his  new  pursuit ;  from  whence  it  has  arisen,  that  his  career  as 
a  cad  has  been  one  uninterrupted  succession  of  honorable  triumphs.  His  quickness  in 
detecting  a  passenger  who  wishes  to  go,  and  his  tact  in  forcing  into  the  vehicle  a  party 
who  would  rather  walk,  have  long  obtained  for  him  among  his  fellows  the  title  of  *  Seduc- 
tive Joey.*  The  fascinating  air  with  which  he  can  satisfy  a  crowded  'bus  that  one  or  two 
more  will  cause  no  inconvenience,  ranks  among  the  highest  eflforts  of  persuasive  eloquence ; 
and  the  insinuating  style  of  his  inimitable  *  It's  a  lady*  when  he  has  received  a  remour 
strance  for  thrustiDg  a  £Eit  woman  on  to  the  laps  of  fourteeiv  stifled  beings,  packed  closely 
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together  in  the  dog-days,  can  be  conceived,  perhaps,  but  by  no  means  described.'  By  the 
by, '  speaking  of  cads,'  a  proof-sheet  awaits  us  at  the  printing-office ;  and  as  it  is  a  swelter- 
ing day,  we  shall  be  fain  to  respond  to  the  call  of  the  local  Jarvis,  who  is  even  now  Toci- 
ferating,  *  Broadway — right  down ! ' 


Gossip  with  Readers  and  Correspondents.  —  Some  sage  correspondent  of  the 
'  Broadway  Journal'  has  temporarily  resuscitated  from  oblivion  an  article  from  an  old 
English  magazine,  entitled  *  Mr.  Peter  Snook,^  which  it  lauds  without  stint,  but  the  very 
'  plums'  of  which  we  defy  any  person  of  t^te  to  swallow  with  pleasure.  Its  humor, 
which  we  tried  in  vain  to  discover,  is  pronounced  superior  to  that  of  Dickins  ;  whereas 
the  wit  of  the  writer  is  no  more  to  be  compared  with  that  of  *  Boz'  than  the  personal 
'  style'  of  Jaques  Strop  is  with  the  manner  of  Robert  Macaire.  '  Chagun  H  ton  go&l,* 
however ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  an  indiscrimate  fling  at  American  periodicals,  we  should 
not  have  quarrelled  with  the  commentaries  of  the  nil-admirari  critic  in  question :  he  is 
simply  one  of  a  numerous  class,  who  are  *  nothing  if  not  critical,'  and  even  less  than 
nothing  at  that.  '  How  very  rarely,'  says  our  literary  Aristarchus,  *  are  we  struck 
with  an  original  article  in  an  American  magazine,  but  how  frequently  with  the  novelty  of 
foreign  ones  !*  Judging  from  the  taste  exhibited  by  the  critic  in  his  '  foreign'  selection, 
we  should  say  that  the  less  he  was  struck  with  an  American  magazine  article,  the  more 
credit  would  it  reflect  upon  the  periodical  which  contained  it.  It  is  pleasant  as  well  as 
instructive  to  notice  the  contrast  exhibited  in  *  foreign'  comments  upon  American  magap 
zines.  Take  our  own,  for  example.  The  '  Foreign  and  Colonial  Review,'  London,  in  an 
article  in  which  several  popular  contributions  to  the  Knickerbocker  are  designated  and 
cordially  commended,  says :  *  We  never  take  up  an  American  magazine,  without  finding 
contributions  individual^  racy^  and  without  any  prototype  on  this  side  the  ocean,*  The  *  London 
Examiner'  says  of  this  Magazine,  that  its  articles  are  *  numerous,  various  and  interesting, 
and  well  worthy  of  imitation  on  this  side  the  Atlantic ;'  and  the  *  Literary  Gazette*  remarks 
that  they  are  *  most  agreeable  to  Engibh  readers.'  We  commend  to  the  anonymous  de- 
crier  of  our  own  periodicals  the  following  passage  from  a  lecture  upon  '  American  Litera- 
ture,'recently  delivered  before  the  New-York  Historical  Society  by  Rev.  RuFUsW.  Gris- 
WOLD.  *  A  gentleman,'  he  said, '  who  has  a  reputaXion,  and  doubtless  well  deserved,  for 
taste,  invited  me,  not  long  ago,  to  dine  with  him.  While  waiting  the  arrival  of  other 
guests,  we  sauntered  into  his  library,  in  which  several  thousand  volumes,  in  richest  buid- 
ings,  gave  proof  of  aflluence,  as  well  a«  of  the  possessor's  literary  turn  of  mind.  The 
lamps  were  lighted ;  we  were  standing  before  a  richly-carved  alcove,  when  he  took  down 
a  volume  in  green  and  gold,  with  its  delicately-wrought  markers,  and  many  a  pencilled 
passage,  saying :  *  Oh,  you  may  talk  of  literature  in  this  country,  my  dear  Sir,  when  some- 
thing shall  be  produced  here  like  this.  This  breathes  the  true  classic  spirit ;  it  is  a  work 
which  could  be  produced  only  where  the  cultivation  of  letters  has  reached  its  acm6  !*  I 
was  so  used  to  such  exhibitions,'  continued  Mr.  Griswold,  *  that  I  confess  I  was  not  very 
greatly  surprised  when,  on  taking  in  my  hands  the  book  which  had  excited  all  this  admi- 
ration, I  discovered  that  it  was  a  copy  of  a  London  edition  of  one  of  the  beautiful  oriental 
romances  of  our  own  William  Ware,  of  Cambridge,  which  appeared  originally  in  the 
Knickerbocker  Magazine.'  This  is  not  the  first  instance,  by  some  ten  or  a  liozen,  in 
which  articles  that  originated  in  the  Knickerbocker  have  come  back  from  '  the  other 
side,'  in  an  English  or  Scottish  periodical,  and  having  received  the  foreign  stamp,  have 
gone  on  their  way  rejoicing  in  our  own  journals.  •  •  •  An  eastern  correspondent,  in  a 
gossiping  epistle  to  the  Editor,  gives  us  this  little  episode  in  his  personal  history.  It  is 
quite  too  graphic  and  felicitous  to  be  lost  to  the  public.  We  therefore  take  a  liberty  with 
our  friend,  which  we  have  taken  before,  (and  with  impunity,)  in  presentmg  the  annexed 
passage  to  our  readers,  trusting  to  his  kindness  to  excuse  or  pardon  our  temerity.  The 
writer  has  been  alloding  to  the  charming  poem  in  the  Kmiokirbockkr  for  May,  firom  the 
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pen  of  Albert  Pikk,  Esq.,  which  he  warmly  commends  as  *  portraying  feelings,  how 
sweet,  how  common  in  the  history  of  all/  but  to  him  existing  only  in  the  past : 

'  In  truth,  my  dear  Sir,  although  I  am  of  a  very  amorous  nature,  and  have  been  more  or  leas 
of  a  beau  to  a  great  many  of  the  '  fair  sect,'  from  the  liter ateute  '  darkly,  deeply,  beautifully  blue,* 
to  the  simpering  Miss,  innocent  alike  of  grammar  and  sense,  1  have  never  experienced  the  emotion* 
of  love  in  its  genuine  presence  and  overmastering  power.    Sometbiog,  whether  accident  or   fate, 
has  always  stopped  me  when  midway  on  the  road  to  rapture  or  to  ruin.    1  have  never  met,  at  least 
have  never  intimately  known,  any  lady  whom  I  could  love  with  a  full  and  perfect  love.    In  my  strip- 
linghood  I  frittered  away  a  great  deal  of  affection  very  superfluously  on  chance-comers;  and  in  my 
adult  or  adulterated  state  I  have  always  been  too  exacting.    My  love  of  freedom  has  always  cooled 
my  longings  for  connubial  bliss.    In  all  my  '  love-passages,'  therefore,  whether  the  smitten,  or,  a«  I 
sometimes  vainly  thought,  the  «m*ter,  1  never  was  near  the  matrimonial  entanglement  but  once  i 
when  I  had  become  very  intimate  with  a  romantic  and  beautiful  young  lady,  and,  led  on  by  tempting 
opportunities,  intimated  a  good  deal  more  than  I  intended.    I  did  not/WUy  love  her,  for  two  reasons ; 
one,  that  she  did  not  seem  to  have  independence  of  mind  enough  to  scorn  the  world's  opinion  and  be 
content  to  die  an  '  old  maid'  rather  than  marry  one  whom  she  could  not  truly  love  ;  the  second,  that 
although  an  accomplished  musieienne  and  dancer,  and  very  well  read  in  poetic  and  novelistic  learn- 
ing, she  yet  had  not  a  large  expanded  mind,  and  moreover  occasionally  broke  Mubkat's  command- 
ments—  with  me  the  '  unpardonable  sin,' and  for  which  1  would  apply  for  a  divorce  from  Queen 
Clbopatba.    However,  being  a  great  talker,  with  rafts  of  nonsense,  reams  of  poetry,  and  rivers  of 
sentiment  at  my  tongue's  end,  I  succeeded  almost  unintentionally  on  four  or  five  moon-light  evenings 
('  the  devil 's  in  the  moon  for  mischief,*  says  Bt&on.)  in  drawing  fully  forth  the  unoccupied  affections 
of  her  virgin  heart    Here  was  a  '  pretty  fix  !*    She  was  a  charming  girl  to  be  with  on  endearing 
terms ;  yet  my  love  was  of  the  quasi,  dubious  sort.    I  had  said  more  than  I  intended,  and  obtaiued  a 
*  counter-sign*  sooner  than  I  wished.    1  could  not  retreat,  and  dreaded  to  proceed.    But  I  'did  the 
honorable,'  proposed,  and  was  accepted.    Then  there  were  tender  meetings :  my  tenderness,  how- 
ever, diminished  as  hers  increased,  and  I  was  compelled  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  substance  by  an 
excess  of  show.    Then  came  the  presentation  of  my  'promissory  note'  to  the  father;  but  the  old 
fellow  refused  to  'endorse.*    He  was  a  thorough  skin-flint,  '  who  believed  in  no  Bible  but  his  ledger, 
and  worshipped  no  God  but  his  gold.'    He  considered  me  a  thriftless,  unproductive  youth,  pretty  fair 
with  the  tongue  and  pen,  but  not  likely  to  raise  potatoes,  or  '  make  the  pot  boil.'    This  rejection  by 
the  old  '  cent,  per  cent.'  mortified  my  pride,  but  dispersed  partially  my  embarrassment.    I  considered 
it,  however,  my  duty  to  the  young  lady  to  make  all  sorts  of  fervent  propositions,  except  that  of  run- 
ning sway,  which  I  never  mentioned  for  fear  she  should  accept  it.    After  about  eighteen  months  of 
this  siege,  half-sham,  half-earnest,  I  heard  that  an  old  fellow,  a  widower,  with  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  three  children,  and  weighing  two  hundred  and  fiAy  pounds  in  the  dog-days,  was  storm- 
ing the  fortress.    The  entreaties  and  threats  of  her  father  brought  about  a  capitulation.    On  going  to 
see  her  again,  I  drew  from  her  the  fact  of  the  engagement.    I  became  furiously  angry :  she  was  re- 
served, calm,  and  proud.    AAer  about  an  hour,  my  mortification  subsiding,  I  pitied  the  victim.    I 
asked  for  some  music.    She  played  two  or  three  airs  on  the  piano ; '  Oh !  give  me  back  my  Heart 
again,'  and  a  later  song,  which  I  forget,  but  even  mohe  exquisite  and  deeply  moving.    I  rose  to  take 
my  leave.    She  extended  her  hand,  and  then  withdrew  it.    She  asked  me  to  sit  down.    'She  wanted 
so  much  to  tell  me  something.'    I  sat  down.    She  turned  away  her  face,  and  said  nothing  for  a  long 
time.    I  was  inexpressibly  moved.    At  last  she  said,  with  steadfast  face  but  trembling  tones,  '  1  can't 
say  it  !   We'd  better  part.'    She  came  toward  me,  holding  out  her  hand.    I  kissed  it,  still  sitting; 
when,  as  if  by  a  sudden  and  uncontrollable  impulse,  she  threw  herself  in  my  lap,  her  arms  round  my 
neck,  and  her  ^ace  on  my  shoulder.    She  spoke  not,  wept  not    But  I  was  unnerved,  unmanned.    I 
cried  like  a  child.    A  thousand  feelings  rushed  upon  me,  melting,  overwhelming.    Compassion  for  her 
distress;  remorse  for  something  of  insincerity,  I  might  almost  say  scoundrelism,  on  my  part ;  and  a 
sense  of  the  value  of  a  woman's  heart,  and  the  sweets  of  domestic  felicity,  to  me,  it  was  probable, 
forever  lost    I  eagerly  proposed  a  runaway-match  —  any  thing,  every  thing,  rather  than  she  should 
thus  sacrifice  herself  to  the  '  man-mountain.'    Her  answer  was  a  silent  and  repeated  pressure  of  my 
lips  with  hers,  and  a  resting  of  her  soft  '  peachy'  cheek  on  mine.    At  last  her  better  principles  came 
to  her  aid.    She  refused  all  proposals.    '  She  had  chosen  wretchedness.    She  was  both  bound  and 
able  to  bear  it    If  she  could  not  bear  it,  why  then  she  would  die.    That  was  all.'    She  put  on  my 
finger  a  plain  ring,  requesting  me  to  wear  it  till  my  death,  which  I  shall  do.    She  refused  mine.    I 
sbonld  be  in  her  thoughts  too  much,  she  said,  after  her  marriage,  and  she  would  wish  to  deaden,  not 
ftesh«&  the  remembraoce.    Suddenly  there  was  a  wild,  roving  light  in  her  eye.    She  pressed  both 
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honds  on  her  throbbing  temples,  whispering  <  My  God  !  My  God  !  what  shall  I  do  !*  I  wa«  horror- 
stricken;  for  I  belief  ed  that  reason  was  reeling  on  her  throne.  But  ioon,  and  moet  fortunately  for 
her  relief  and  mine, 

'  Trb  taan  gushed  forth  from  hero'erolondsd  br&ln. 
Like  mouDtaixi- mists,  at  leogth  dissolved  in  rain.* 

'  I  spared  no  act  of  endearment  nor  word  of  consolation,  till  th«  paroxysm  of  paMion  was  oyer,  and 
then  we  sliook  farewell  bands,  silently.  A  fortnight  after,  1  attended  her  wedding.  I  was  somewhat 
agitated,  and  occasionally  distrait,  but  masked  it  very  well.  As  for  the  bride,  she  was  so  exceed- 
ingly gay,  that  most  thought  her  a  heartless  or  a  childish  thing,  who  had  sold  herself  for  gewgawa, 
and  I  myself  could  almost  haye  sworn  that  the  scene  of  two  weeks  earlier  in  the  same  apartment 
was  a  piece  of  consummate  acting.  She  is  now  thirty,  the  mother  of  four  thumping  boys,  and  her 
beauty  entirely  broken.  When  I  meet  her,  instead  of  the  quick  suffusion  of  joy,  that  once  bright- 
ened her  countenance  and  sparkled  in  her  eyes,  she  gives  me  a  cold  and  Airtiye  glance ;  instead  of 
'  Oh  I  I  'm  so  glad  to  see  you,  P !'  it  is  'How  do  you  do,  Mr.  B V 

Our  friend  should  long  ere  this  have  taken  the  same  means  to  bring  about  foi^tftilnesi 
of  the  past  that  the  lady  in  question  did.  But  we  quite  despair  of  him.  For  what  doefl 
he  say  I  *  Marry,  this :'  *  I  have  a  prophetic  knowledge,  a  knowledge  to  which  experience 
itself  could  add  no  vividness,  of  the  miserable,  fretful,  regretful,  wearisome,  withering  bar- 
renness of  a  bachelor's  old  age  ;  an  existence  *  loveless,  joyless,  unendeared.'  But  when 
I  am  disposed  to  look  discontentedly  at  the  present  or  the  future,  I  console  mjrself  with  the 
reflection  tliat  I  am  not  in  the  region  of  henpedkdom ;  nor  am  I  pestered  by  in£uitile  equall- 
ings,  or  filial  ingratitude,  or  family  discomfort  or  disgrace.'  Ah,  ha  !  Is  it  there  yoo  are? 
You  Ve  been  reading  Mrs.  Caudle's  Lectures,  Sir !  That  unhappy  midnight  Xantipfb 
has  frightened  away  from  the  very  door  of  matrimony  countless  multitudes  of  old  bache- 
lors, who  had  well  nigh  *•  screwed  their  courage  to  the  sticking-place.'    She  has  much  to 

answer  for !  •   •   •  We  appreciated ,  we  had  almost  said  envied,  our  friend  B his  *  Walk 

<n  the  Summer  Woods.*  One  such  excursion,  stolen  two  or  three  years  since  from  the  carai 
and  turmoil  of  metropolitan  life,  we  ourselves  have  marked  with  a  white  stone.  It  will 
be  *  a  joy  forever*  to  us.    Even  now,  while  we  think  of  it, 

*  Decp  woods  close  round  us  with  mysterious  ^loom ; 
Still,  through  the  trellice-leaves,  at  stolen  whiles,* 
Glints  the  stray  beam,  or  the  meek  azure  smUea. 

The  quiet  picture  is  stored  away  in  one  of  the  cells  of  that  wonderfully  *  busy  bee,* 
Memory  ;  and  often  at  night,  amidst  *  the  shouts,  the  leagues  of  light,  the  roaring  of  the 
wheels'  of  the  *  great  city  sounding  wide,'  it  comes  to  us  with  the  freshness  of  yesterday. 
We  must  have  another  such  walk  in  the  woods.  •  •  •  Tui  horrors  of  *  WaMng  Daf 
have  composed  a  time-hallowed  theme  for  grumblers,  and  have  even  elicited  the  toft 
numbers  of  the  poets.  But  according  to  an  amusing  traveller,  whose  <  Letters'  we  have 
recently  read,  they  remove  far  off  the  annoyance  in  some  parts  of  the  old  world.  At 
Ouch)',  near  Lausanne,  he  writes :  *  I  saw  to-day  for  the  first  time  iii  my  life  a  convene  of 
the  washing-tub  theorem.  In  the  common  case,  the  washing-tub  contains  water  and  the 
linen,  but  not  the  washer-woman,  who  is  at  some  point  without  the  tub:  in  this  case  the 
tub  contained  the  washer-woman,  but  neither  water  nor  linen.  The  women  were  stand- 
ing in  tubs  in  the  lake,  and  were  washing  clothes  which  were  on  the  outside  of  the  tab  in 
the  water.  The  mode  they  have  of  subsequently  smacking  the  linen  on  the  stones  is  a 
moat  uncharitable  and  unchristian  proceeding.  Far  from  hiding  the  defects  of  an  okl 
shirt,  it  puts  them  immediately  in  a  very  striking  light,  and  makes  the  moet  of  all  its  little 
weaknesses.'  •  •  •  If  you  are  a  mother  or  a  father,  reader,  and  hear  nightly  firom  rosy 
innocent  lips  the  prayer  of  childhood  mentioned  in  the  following  account  of  the  death  of 
a  misoionary's  little  girl,  you  will  feel  in  your  *  heart  of  hearts'  the  touching  pathoc  which 
it  embodies.  It  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Rev.  Mr.  Lawrence,  at  Dindigul,  in  India, 
announcing  the  death  of  a  lovely  child,  between  three  and  four  years  of  age :  '  Diae 
Louisa  went  as  calmly  to  her  last  repose  as  the  shutting  up  of  a  flower  at  twilight    As 
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her  sight  began  to  fail,  though  about  four  o*clock  in  the  afternoon,  she  said  to  me,  *  Good 
night,  father  J  her  usual  words  on  going  to  sleep,  and  then  went  on  to  repeat : 

'  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  aleep, 
1  pray  Che  Lord  my  soul  to  ke  — ee — p ; 

A  —  a  — men!' 

And  so  she  left  us  to  weep  and  rejoice,  and  now  to  long  almost  for  a  reiinion ;  not  here ; 
oh,  no,  not  here !'  Sweet,  blessed  child !  a  more  fitting  prayer  thou  couldst  not  have 
offered,  had  thy  lips  been  then,  as  now,  the  lips  of  an  angel.  Thou  wert  indeed  lying 
down  to  sleep,  and  sweet  shall  be  thy  rest,  for  the  Lord  will  keep  thee ;  thou  shalt  sleep 
on  His  breast  and  wake  in  His  arms.    She  did  not  lire  to  say, 

'  If  I  should  die  before  I  wake, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take  !' 

but  the  Lord  took  her  in  the  midst  of  her  evening  prayer,  when  she  mistook  the  darkness 
of  death  gathering  over  her  for  the  shades  of  evening,  and  bidding  her  friends  *  Good 
night,*  calmly  committed  her  sweet  spirit  to  her  heavenly  Father's  care.'  •  •  •  Wi 
heard  a  quiet  criticism  the  other  day  upon  *  Professor'  Inoraham's  *  works,'  which  struck 
us  as  being  equally  just  and  felicitious.  '  His  books,*  said  our  commentator,  *  can  at  any 
time  be  taken  up  and  —  laid  down  with  pleasure  !*  We  took  up  his  last,  recently,  the  two 
hundred  and  tenth  nouvellette,or  thereabout,  entitled  *  Edward  Austin,' a  Tale  of  New- 
York,  and  found  that  our  friend  was  quite  right ;  for  after  reading  the  following,  we  did 
lay  down  the  book  with  unqualified  pleasure  : 

'Anns  Lavbcns  was  in  town  at  her  father's  when  her  lover  arrived,  and  his  first  visit,  after  taking 

Etssessiou  of  bis  room  and  carefully  making  his  toilet,  was  directed,  of  course,  to  the  residence  of 
r.  Laubxns  in  Carroll  Place,  in  Bleecker-streeL  •  •  •  Edward,  happy  in.  her  reciprocal 
affection  and  in  the  approbation  of  her  father ;  conscious  too  of  his  moral  worth  and  integrity  of 
character ;  felt  her  bosom  glow  with  grateful  joy  and  calm  peace  as  he  sat  together  with  them^  the 
flither  on  his  right,  the  daughter  on  his  left ;  for  Anne,  laughing,  bad  said  she  would  take  the  place 
nigheet  his  heart. 

'  You  have  six  thousand  and  eight  hundred  dollars,  Edward?'  said  Mr.  Laitrkns.  'Well,  that  it 
a  fair  beginning  for  a  young  man  in  a  city  like  New-York.  In^wo'years  you  ought  to  double  it. 
What  kind  of  business  are  you  inclined  to  ?' 

'  Ihave  no  particular /lexdUmt  that  1  am  aware  of;  I  will  let  Anne  choose ;'  he  answered,  laughing 
and  glancing  at  the  blooming  girl  by  his  side. 

*  I  should  choose  some  business  that  would'nt  keep  you  much  away  from  me,' she  said,  blushing 
at  her  own  frankness  in  thus  anticipating  when  she  should  become  his  wife,  and  aa  tuch  covet  hta 
toeietw. 

*  I  don't  know  of  any,  girl,'  answered  her  father,  with  a  tmiU  m  the  comer  of  his  eye, '  unless  he 
opens  a  man-millinery  in  Broadway,  you  keep  in  the  back  shop  and  Edward  in  the  front !' 

'Father,  how  can  you?'  cried  the  maiden,  rasping  his  cheek  lightly  with  her  fan.    *  I  shan't  say 
any  thing  more,  but  let  you  and  Edward  settle  it  together !' 
'  We  will  allow  you  a  casting  vote,  '  Anns,'  said  Edward,  with  a  playAil  look.' 

Is  there  any  thing  like  this  in  Bulwer,  or  even  in  Scott  !  We  confidently  *  expect  not.' 
Except  in  '  I'he  Phantom  Clam- Sloop,'  we  know  not  where  to  look  for  such  brilliant,  spark* 
ling  *  old  Saxon  English.'  •  •  •  A  singular  circumstance  is  mentioned  in  a  late  Louis- 
iana journal.  A  young  man  was  walking  through  a  forest '  opening,'  with  not  a  breath  of 
air  stirring,  when  suddenly  a  tree  fell  upon  him,  crushing  him  into  a  shapeless  mass.  This 
incident  reminds  us  of  the  beautiful  simile  of  Pushmataha,  an  Indian  chief,  who  died  at 
Washington  many  years  ago.  Before  bidding  his  white  friends  farewell,  he  charged  them 
to  lose  no  time  in  communicating  the  intelligence  of  his  death  to  his  far-western  brethren. 
'  It  will  come  to  their  ears,'  said  he, '  like  the  sound  of  ^e  fall  of  a  mighty  oak  in  the  still- 
ness of  the  woods.'  Indian  similes  are  always  drawn  from  nature,  and  are  almost  uniformly 
striking  and  beautiful.  A  chief  of  one  of  the  Cherokee  tribes,  remonstrating  on  one  occa- 
sion against  his  people  being  driven  from  their  homes  and  their  father's  graves,  exclaimed: 
'  Force  us  not  away !  —  for  how  can  we  leave  these  groves  and  streams,  where  our  fathers 
bunted  the  deer,  and  caught  the  speckled  trout  ?  We  cannot  —  we  must  not  go !  Even 
now  the  spirits  of  our  fathers  are  troubled.  They  weep,  and  their  tears  fall  around  us  like 
the  drops  of  rain  upon  the  dry  leaves  of  autumn.'  •  •  •  A  Boston  friend  sends  us  this 
'  Yeritabie  anecdote'  of  a  critic  among  the  pictures  at  an  exhibition  m  the  *  Literary  Empo- 
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riam  :  * '  Look !'  said  an  exquisite  at  the  exhibition  the  other  day ;  *  the  painter  caiLs  that  a 

*  Summer  Scene,*  and  I  declare  if  there  is  n't  a  fire-au  in  that  shed  yonder.  It  makes  me 
feel  uncomfortably  warm !'  A  by-stander  suggested  that  the  *  fire-au*  was  in  a  black- 
smith's shop.  *  Ah !  that  indeed  !'  said  the  critic,  again  raising  his  glass ;  *  but  then,  my 
friend,  why  do  n*l  we  hear  the  anvil  ?'  .  •  .  How  many  things  '  some  people'  pretend  to 
admire,  which  they  cannot  understand,  and  which  are  utterly  indefensible !  We  never 
hear,  for  example,  that '  architecture  is  like  frozen  music ;'  that  *  scarlet'  to  a  deaf  man  is 

*  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet ;'  or  of  '  reading  Shakspeare  by  flashes  of  lightning,'  or  other 
the  like  vague  and  sounding  sentences,  without  thinking  that  *  extraordinary'  word-collo- 
cations are  often  extrod'nary  *  or'nary,'  at  the  Pennsylvanians  phrase  iL  •  •  •  We  hav« 
been  very  much  interested  recently  in  the  perusal  of  a  Scottish  ballad  in  Mark  Napier's 
volume,  *  The  Life  and  Times  of  Montrose.'  It  is  a  narrative  of  an  aged  Highlander, 
who  had  followed  Montrose  throughout  his  campaigns,  related  to  his  grandson  shortly 
before  the  splendid  victory  of  Killiecrankie.  It  should  be  premised,  that  after  the  defeat  of 
Invercarron,  Montrose  wandered  up  the  river  Kyle,  and  at  last  sought  the  country  of 
AssYNT,  where,  becoming  nearly  famished,  he  gave  himself  up  to  Macleod  of  Aasynt,  a 
former  adherent,  vi^ho  basely  sold  the  hero  to  the  Covenanters  for  *  four  hundred  bolls  of 
meal.*    '  'T  was  I,'  says  the  old  Highlander: 


*T  WA«  I  that  led  the  Highland  boat 

Through  wild  Lochaber's  snows, 
What  time  the  plaided  clans  came  down 

To  battle  with  MontrosA. 
I've  told  thee  how  the  Southrons  fell 

Beneath  the  broad  claymore, 
And  bow  we  smote  the  Campbexx  clau 

By  Inverlochy's  shore. 
I  've  told  thee  how  we  swept  Dundee, 

And  tamed  the  Lindsay's  pride ; 
But  never  have  I  told  thee  yet 

How  the  great  Marquis  died ! 


'A  traitor  sold  him  to  his  foes ; 

O  deed  of  deathless  shame ! 
I  charge  thee,  boy,  if  e'er  thou  meet 

With  one  of  Asstnt's  name; 
Be  it  upon  the  mountain's  side. 

Or  be  it  in  the  p;len ; 
Stand  he  in  martial  gear  alone, 

Or  backed  by  armed  men ; 
Face  him  as  thou  wouldst  fkce  the 

Who  wrong'd  thy  sire's  renown; 
Remember  of  what  blood  thou  art. 

And  strike  the  caitiflf  down  !* 


Montrose,  after  his  impri^imient  and  fon^d  trial,  was  sentenced  to  be  hung  on  a  gib- 
bet at  the  cross  of  Eklinburgh ;  and  when  cut  down,  his  head,  hands  and  legs  were  to  be  cat 
off;  the  head  to  be  nailed  to  the  pinnacle  of  the  Tolbooth ;  one  hand  to  be  set  cm  the  port  of 
Perth,  the  other  on  theport  of  Sterling ;  one  leg  and  foot  on  the  port  of  Aberdeen,  the  other 
on  the  port  of  Glasgow.  Let  there  be  silence !  The  old  hero  is  rising  in  that  hall  whne 
once  the  Scottish  kings  were  throned  amidst  their  nobles : 


'  Now  by  my  faith  as  belted  knight. 

And  by  the  name  1  bear. 
And  by  the  red  St.  Anorkw's  cross 

That  waves  above  us  there ; 
Ay,  by  a  greater,  mightier  oath, 

(And  oh,  that  such  should  be !) 
By  that  dark  stream  of  royal  blood 

That  lies  'twixt  you  and  me ; 
I  have  not  sought  on  battle-field 

A  wreath  of  such  renown. 
Nor  dared  I  hope,  on  my  dying  day, 

To  win  the  martyr's  crown ! 


*  There  is  a  chamber  far  away 

Where  sleep  the  good  and  brave, 
But  a  better  place  ye  have  named  for  me 

Than  by  my  father's  grave. 
For'  truth  and  right,  'gainst  treason's  might, 

This  band  has  always  striven. 
And  ye  raise  it  up  for  a  witness  still 

In  the  eye  of  earth  and  heaven. 
Then  nail  my  head  on  yonder  tower, 

Give  every  town  a  limb ! 
And  God  who  made  shall  gather  them  — 

I  go  fk-om  you  to  Him  !' 


Such  were  among  the  last  words  of  the  martjrr'd  hero;  and  if  he  did  not  manifest 
*game'  in  the  face  and  eyes,  and  *  to  the  teeth' of  those  sour,  vindictive  and  bloody  Cove- 
nanters, we  are  afraid  we  don't  precisely  understand  the  term.  •  •  •  Messrs.  Ackirmam 
AND  Miller,  sign  and  ornamental  painters  (and  artists  of  genius)  near  the  comer  of  Ann- 
street  in  Nassau,  are  executing  for  us  a  sign,  upon  which  all  lovers  and  friends  of  the 
'  Old  Knick,'  as  they  pass  by,  may  gaze  with  ever-new  delight  It  is  a  copy  of  the  vig- 
nette upon  the  cover  of  this  Magazine,  enlarged  to  dimensions  more  nearly  approaching  the 
life-size  of  our  renowned  progenitor.  Let  any  one  scan  the  features  and  person  of  the  old 
gentleman,  when  they  shall  grace  the  precincts  of  our  publication-office,  and  declare,  if  he 
can,  that  a  good  face  is  not  better  than  a  letter  of  recommendation.    What  multitudes  of 
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people,  and  not  a  few  in  far  lands,  have  devoured  the  thoughtful  lineaments  of  old  Died- 

RICH,  as  depicted  in  our  vignette  !    One  of  our  oldest  and  most  popular  contributors  writes 

us  that  he  never  looks  at  it  without  saying  to  himself,  in  the  language  of  the  German 

Pfeffel : 

*  Old  man,  God  ble'si  you !  does  yoAir  pipe  taste  sweetly  ? 

A  beaaty,  by  my  soul !' 

But  hear  our  esteemed  friend  and  contemporary,  of  the  Philadelphia '  United  States  Ga- 
zette.*   He  is  speaking  of  our  last  number : 

'Thvbk  is  always  a  warmth  of  feeliog  awakeoiid  whed  we  16ok  upoo  the  neat  lilac  cover  of  the 
KNiCKEasocKXR.  We  acknowledge  to  a  kindly  yearning  toward  the  staid,  respectable  old  gentle- 
man ensconced  in  his  antique  high-backed  chair,  so  deftly  portrayed  thereon,  and  feel  that  the  ge- 
nerous impulses  of  his  nature  have  not  been  unwisely  but  right  well  excited,  or  soothed  to  good, 
works  by  the  portly  old  fellows  at  his  elbow  and  his  left  hand  companion.  There  is  a  suggestiveness 
of  reflection  in  his  air  and  manner,  that  induces  at  once  the  expectation  of  something  good  as  a  con- 
sequence of  his  mental  lucubrations;  and  who  ever  opened  a  number  of  'Old  Knick.'  and  was  dis- 
appointed ?  Who  can  say  that  for  his  humor  there  was  not  a  luxuriouspafrv/vm  ?  Who  ever  laid 
down  a  number,  having  read  it,  without  the  consciousneM  of  being  well  rewarded,  and  without  an  en- 
larged respect  for  the  staid,  old  fashioned  gentleman  who  presides  as  the  good  genius  of  the  work  ? 
A  favorite  wherever  it  has  gone }  a  friend  whose  welcome  is  always  sure,  and  wb6  ever  repays  the 
kindly  greeting  he  receives ;  the  relief  of  the  ennuyee,  and  the  delight  of  the  scholar  and  polished 
man  of  letters,  to  whom  its  rich  concentration  of  thought  is  ever  valuable,  and  its  elevated  mirth  is 
pleasing;'  .  .  . 

with  other  the  like  kindly  and  grateful  words,  which  we  are  too  modest  t0 quote,  but  which 
we  have  '  hung  up  as  a  mirror,'  (as  General  Jackson  did  the  pair  of  boots  Which  some 
ardent  admirer  sent  him  on  one  occasion,)  to  remind  us  when  we  look  at  it  that  it  must 
never  reflect  any  other  sort  of  Knickerbockers  than  such  as  our  kind  friend  has  de-  * 
scribed.  But  speaking  of  Knickerbockers  reminds  us  again  of  Messrs.  AcKERIf  an  and 
Miller.  Among  gorgeous  silken  banners,  and  exquisite  devices,  and  every  variety  of 
beautiful '  signs  of  the  times,'  which  filled  their  handsome  establishment,  we  were  particu- 
larly impressed  with  a  vast  semi-circular  landscape,  embracing  a  distant  reach  of  the 
Hudson,  and  the  blue  Kaatskills  filling  up  all  the  visible  back-grotnd.  An  old  man,  with 
flowing  silver  beard,  and  otherwise  rather  hirsute '  than  otherwise,'  sits  under  a  great  spread- 
ing tree  in  the  fore-ground,  looking  with  intense  amazement  at  a  steam-boat  ploughing  its  way 
up  the  majestic  H  udson.  It  is  Rip  Van  Winkle  !  He  has  come  out  to  sit  under  the  *  shady 
shadow  of  that  umbrageous  tree,'  his  custom  always  of  an  aflemoon,  since  that  long  nap  of 
his  in  the  mountains ;  and  we  are  to  suppose  him  gazing  earnestly  at  the  boat  which  bean 
his  name,  and  for  the  wheel-house  of  which  the  picture  is  intended.  This  idea  involves  a 
slight  anachronism ;  but  no  one  will  think  of  it,  while  enjoying  the  noble  landscape,  and 
the  expressive  flgure,  dashed  in  in  a  free,  forcible  and  felicitous  style,  worthy  the  pencil  of 
Inman  himselfl  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  Messrs.  Ackerman  and  Miller,  that  they 
have  no  superiors  in  the  highest  and  most  artistic  branches  of  their  profession,  in  the  entire 
metropolis.  This  fact,  however,  we  are  glad  to  say,  is  well  understood  by  the  public,  ns 
their  crowded  orders  sufficiently  attest.  •  •  •  A  friend  of  ours,  not  long  since  in  Eng- 
land, relates  a  characteristic  anecdote  of  Charles  Lamb,  which  he  heard  there,  and 
which  we  think  worth  repeating  here.  At  a  dinner-table  one  evening,  a  sea-faring  guest 
was  describing  a  terrific  naval  engagement,  of  which  he  was  a  spectator,  on  board  a  Bri- 
tish man-of-war.  *  While  I  was  watching  the  eflects  of  the  galling  fire  upon  the  masts 
and  rigging,' said  he,  *  there  came  a  cannon-ball,  which  took  ofif  both  legs  from  a  poor  sailor 
who  was  in  the  shrouds.  He  fell  toward  the  deck,  but  at  that  moment  another  cannon- 
ball  whizzed  over  us,  wliich,  strange  to  say,  took  ofif  both  his  arms,  which  fell  upon  deck, 
while  the  poor  fellow's  limbless  trunk  was  carried  overboard.'  *  Heavens !'  exclaimed 
Lahb  ;  *  did  n't  you  save  him !'  '  No,'  replied  the  naval  Munchausen  ;  *  he  could  n't  swim, 
of  course,  and  be  sank  before  assistance  could  be  rendered  him.'  *It  was  a  sad,  sad 
loss !'  said  Lamb,  musingly ;  *  if  he  cotdd  have  been  picked  up,  what  an  ornament  to  society 
he  might  have  become  !*  •  •  •  We  were  not  a  little  amused  the  other  day  on  sitting 
down  with  a  friend  at  a  *  foreign-kept'  cafe,  not  a  thousand  miles  from  Broadway,  at 
finding  on  oiur  plate  the  annexed  bill  of  fare.    Some  wag  had  obtained  possession  of  one 
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of  iu  blank  bill- heads,  and  by  way  of  n  parody  upon  ihe  frequent  erron  commLltedat  ihat 
nilaurant  in  uaniferrini;  Frenrh  nliblee  lo  English,  ae  well  aa  by  way  of  aalire  upon  the 
■entenainment'soraelinieslobe  mn  wiili  (here,  had  siibstiiuUd  Ihe  foUoning  for  ihe  regu- 
lar'carle' of  iha  day; 


Sonp-MtiBTF.  (fdur  psMi  > 
T^iSti.  (^orul7^)  bill 


priog  CUivkiB, 


nBmd.       . 


CahiilF'  <<><l  >>'>0 

IndUn  PuddiPg,  (modD  b}'OlceOLA.)nr« 

Coiuidering  (be  Juitaposiiiooof  eomeof  ihe  above  arliclps,  and  the  style  o[  fpelling,  we 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Yellowflu^ii  must  be  travelling  in  cog.  in  Ihia 
'wooden  country.'  -  '  -  '  You  cannot  Ihitik  of  liesvcn.'taid  a  tboughtful  (Hend  to  ui 
Ihe  other  evening,  '  nor  of  an  angelic  being,  nor  of  any  cclexlial  ncens  or  epiritual  pie- 
Mnce,  without  amociaiing  at  once  in  your  mind  your  own  earth-derived  eiandard  of  re- 
■emblance  to  it ;  and  you  will  find.'  lie  continued, '  that  ihoee  preachers  who  in  ibeir  dis- 
courses draw  a  picture  of  heaven,  ot  an  angel,  or  the  Saviour  of  men,  in  a  way  tbel  is 
nearMt  petionilied,  eilemally,  by  some  earthly  crcalion,  are  alwoya  the  mott  tlrikir^  and 
eloquent.'  Thie,  upon  rellerlion,  we  believe  to  be  inie  j  and  wa  have  no  doubt  that  to 
thi*  fact  the  Methodist  denomination  of  Christians  owe  not  a  lilile  nf  their  power  in  their 
religious  e  IP  re  iaes,  embracing  their  discourse",  prayers,  ■  hymns,  and  spi  ritual  ronga."  We 
shall  never  forget  an  eiamplc  in  tliis  kind,  which  we  once  saw  at  a  camp-meeiing.  After 
the  evening  services  had  been  concluded,  two  young  clergymen  made  the  lour  of  the  cir- 
calar  range  of  lents  ;  standing  by  the  diior  of  each,  and  singing  in  a  clear  plaintive  vuice 
•onie  of  the  meet  deliglilful  airs  we  had  ever  heard.  One  of  Ihe  hyrana  was  that  in 
which  Ihe  following  verxes  may  b«  found ;  and  the  truth  of  Ihe  argument  advanced 
above  by  our  friend  was  KuRiricntly  proved  by  the  manner  in  which  the  performance  wax 

■Wnasa  .loii  tbou  >i  DOODIid.  rewl  wlUilhy  tbeep. 
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^  The  roses  of  Sharon,  the  lilies  that  grow 

In  the  vales  on  the  banks  of  the  streams, 
On  His  cheeks  in  the  beauty  of  excellence  blow, 
And  His  eyes  are  as  quivers  of  beams. 

'His  voice,  as  the  sound  of  the  dulcimer  sweet, 

Is  heard  through  the  shadows  of  death  ; 
The  cedars  of  Lebanon  how  at  His  feet, 

And  the  air  is  perfumed  with  His  breath. 
Love  sits  in  His  eyelids,  and  scatters  delight 
Through  all  the  bright  mansions  on  high  ; 
Their  faces  the  cherubim  veil  in  His  sight, 
And  tremble  with  fulness  of  joy.' 

Can  it  be  doubted,  that  of  the  thousands  who  filled  those  tents  and  the  wide  area  which 
they  enclosed,  and  the  sound  of  whose  voices  mingled  with  the  murmur  of  the  summer 
evening  breeze  that  played  in  the  tree-tops  around,  and  swayed  the  countless  lamps  sus- 
pended amid  their  branches  ;  can  it  be  doubted,  we  Eay,  that  of  those,  very  many  saw 
only  the  vivid  picture  of  personal  and  pastoral  beauty  which  the  lines  contain,  and  felt 
only  the  melodious  air  to  which  they  were  sung  ?  •  •  •  Talk  about  the  *  progress  of 
the  age/  the^*  barbarism  of  the  past,'  and  the  like !  Where,  in  any  country,  save  such  as 
makes  its  own  laws  directly  through  the  pt^ople,  could  an  occurrence  like  the  following 
take  place  ?  A  legal  friend  of  ours,  panisiiig  recently  through  the  charming  village  of 
Canandaigua,  was  struck  with  the  appearance  of  an  oblong  frame  building  by  the  road- 
aide,  a  little  way  out  of  the  town,  open  by  gratings  on  all  sides,  and  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  an  ornamental  corn-houijc.  He  was  attracted  toward  the  spot  by  repeated  calls 
from  the  interior ;  and  on  reaching  it,  what  was  his  surprise  tQ  find  the  place  occupied  by 
four  respectable  citizens  of  the  village !  They  were  confined  in  the  town-pound,  hitherto 
a  sort  of  *  sponging-house'  for  animals  having  no  visible  means  of  support,  and  indebted  for 
past  *  keep'  to  the  corporation  grounds.  They  were  sadly  in  want  of  food,  and  their 
beards  had  assumed  an  appearance  not  unlike  that  of  the  gentleman's  who  staid  so  long 
at  Jericho,  beyond  the  termination  of  the  *  long  stage'  from  Dan  to  Beejsheba.  On  in- 
quiring the  cause  of  their  incarceration,  our  friend  was  informed  that  they  were  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  village ;  that  tliey  had  been  confined  there  for  more  than  a  week,  under  a 
section  of  the  '  Laws  of  New- York,'  of  1820 ;  and  that  at  the  end  of  four  days  they  were 
to  be  sold  into  bondage  !  One  of  the  unhappy  wretches  here  thrust  through  the  grating 
a  dirty,  crumpled  piece  of  paper,  on  which  was  written  with  a  blunt  pencil  the  *  section* 
by  virtue  of  which  they  were  held  in  duress.  It  ran  as  follows,  and  may  be  found  at  page 
two  hundred  and  forty-four  of  the  *  State  Laws :' 

'  Whereas  it  is  suggested  by  petitions  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Canandaigua,  that 
doubts  exist  upon  the  true  construction  uf  the  third  section  of  the  act  hereby  amended,  and  the  aaid 
petitions  priy  for  a  declaratory  law.  and  for  certain  amendments  in  the  said  act.  Tfurifore, 

'Be  IT  ENACTED,  ThHt  the  said  Trustees,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  as  often  as  they  shall  make, 
ordain  and  publish  any  by-laws  for  restraining  animals,  may  be  aeited  andimpnunded,  and  after  rea- 
sonable  delay  may  he  gold  at  public  vendue,  to  pay  the  penalties  imposed  lor  the  violation  of  any 
•uch  ordinance,  together  with  costs  and  charges.' 

Some  private  citizens,  aware  of  this  section  of  the  act,  as  it  stands  even  now  on  the 
statute-book,  and  actuated  by  private  pique  against  the  trustees,  had  taken  the  law  into 
their  own  hands,  and  put  it  in  force  against  them.  Its  *  plain  meaning  and  intent'  were 
not  matters  to  be  considered.  There  stood  the  statute  ;  they  followed  it  *  to  the  letter  ;* 
and  —  here  stood  its  victims.  It  was  a  hard  case,  to  be  sure ;  but  then  on  the  other  hand 
such  mistakes  sometimes  result  in  favor  of  the  accused ;  as  in  an  instance  reported  in 
3  Harr.  Delaware  Reports ;  where  a  man  was  indicted  for  stealing  *  one  pair  of  boots/ 
The  theft  was  proved  ;  but  the  thief  was  acquitted,  the  evidence  showing  that  the  boots 
were  not  a  pair.  They  were  the  *  better- halves'  of  two  pairs  of  •  rights-and-lefts ;'  and 
being  both  *  rights,'  the  Judge  decided  that  it  was  '  all  right,'  and  the  prisoner  left  What 
will  the  *  monarchical  press'  say  to  these  legal  abuses  of  the  model  republic  ?  It  is  con- 
soling to  reflect,  however,  that  they  have  frequently  circulated  stories  of  us  that  were 
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equally  true  ;  so  that  after  all,  the  foregoing  may  not  take  our  trans-Atlantic  neighbors  so 
much  by  surprise  as  might  at  the  first  blush  seem  probable.  •  •  •  *  T%e  Country  <ScAoo^ 
Master  in  Love*  describes  the  impressions,  we  suspect,  of  very  many  who  visit  the  exhi- 
bition of  paintings  at  the  National  Academy,  and  who  find  themselves  attracted  by  hu- 
man pictures  which  shame  the  canvass-beauties  by  which  they  are  surrounded  ;  '  living 
pictures/  brighter  &r,  as  our  pedagogue  affirms, 

*  Than  ever  art  to  mortal't  haod  hath  given, 
For  these  were  pencilled  by  the  hand  of  Heaven. 
Oft  have  |  seen  a  brother's  wearied  eye 
Turn,  from  the  caiivsM,  to  the  picture  nigh ! 
While  with  rapt  look  that  lovely  form  he  traced, 
GuiDO  might  paint,  and  Ouido  be  disgraced, 
Raphael  might  touch  with  over-anxious  care. 
Nor  all  his  art  be  worth  the  eye-brow  there. 
Gold  is  the  pencil,  lifeless  is  the  art  I 
There  lives  the  soul,  there  throbs  the  riper  heart. 
How  bright  the  locks  which  shade  her  blooming  face. 
Brilliant  with  youth,  and  touched  by  every  grace ! 
Her  eyes !  they  shame  the  blessed  light  of  heaven, 
Yet  beam  more  mildly  than  the  queen  of  even.' 

Not  unlike  this,  however,  is  the  beauty  of  several  of  the  portraits  in  the  Academy ;  and 
as  the  emulation  of  sitters  as  well  as  of  artists  is  increased  by  their  public  exhibition,  we 
shall  venture  to  transfer  to  this  page  some  very  good  advice  to  such  of  our  fair  readers  ai 
may  hope  to  be  represented  in  the  next  year's  collection :  '  Young  ladies !  I  will  tell  you 
how  your  portraits  may  be  rendered  more  useful  monitors  to  you  in  your  progrms  through 
life  than  the  mirror  was  to  Hklen,  and  how  you  may  derive  more  satisfaction  from  them 
when  you  are  grown  old.  Without  supposing  that  you  will  actually  *  call  up  a  look'  fur 
the  painter*s  use,  I  may  be  certain  that  none  of  you  during  the  times  of  sitting  will  permit 
any  feeling  of  ill  humour  to  cast  a  shade  over  your  countenance ;  and  that  if  you  are  nol 
conscious  of  endeavoring  to  put  on  your  best  looks  for  the  occasion,  the  painter  will  be 
desirous  of  catching  them,  and  will  catch  the  best  he  can.  The  most  thoughtless  of  yoD 
need  not  to  be  told  that  you  cannot  retain  the  charms  of  youth  and  beauty ;  but  you  may 
retain  the  charm  of  an  amiable  expression  through  life.  Never  allow  yourselves  to  be 
seen  with  a  worse  face  than  you  wear  for  the  painter !  Whenever  you  feel  ill  tempered, 
remember  that  you  look  ugly ;  and  be  assured  that  every  emotion  of  fretfulness,  of  ill 
humor,  of  anger,  of  irritability,  of  impatience,  of  pride,  haughtiness,  envy  or  malice,  any 
unkind,  any  uncharitable,  any  ungenerous  feeling,  will  lessen  the  likeness  to  your  picture, 
and  not  oYily  deform  you  while  it  lasts,  but  leave  its  trace  behind ;  for  the  efkct  of  the 
passions  upon  the  face  is  more  rapid  and  more  certain  than  that  of  time.'  •  •  •  It  strikes  an 
American  rather  oddly,  to  see  certain  things  recorded  in  the  English  journals,  which  excite 
no  remark  there,  but  are  considered  as  mere  matters  of  course.  For  example,  it  seemed 
to  us,  in  reading  one  of  the  London  pictorials  the  other  day,  that  an  incident  like  this  *  re- 
quired explanation :'  a  poor  artist  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  at  Brighton,  while  the 
Queen  and  Prince  Ai^bert  were  on  a  visit  to  that  town,  for  endeavoring  to  inform 
Her  Majesty,  by  a  letter  thrown  intp  her  open  carriage  as  it  passed  by  him,  that  he  had  a 
picture,  painted  in  a  peculiar  style,  and  greatly  admired,  which  he  hoped  Her  Majesty 
'  would  be  pleased  to  acpept,  t^  an  humble  tribute  of  his  profound  respect.'  He  had  been 
repeatedly  fqiled,  the  letter  stated,  by  the  invincible  obstacles  *  which  etiquette  casts  in  the 
way  of  attempts  to  approach  the  Royal  Person  through  official  channels,'  and  therefore  it 
was  that  he  ventured  to  *  throw  himself  upon  the  royal  clemency,'  and  to  ask  the  Quekn, 
in  an  informal  way,  to  accept  a  picture  upon  which  he  had  devoted  many  weary  hours  of 
unrequited  toil.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  record,  that  when  the  poor  artist  was  brought 
up  from  prison,  and  his  temerity  duly  commented  upon  by  the  presiding  judge,  he  was 
*  permitted  to  depart,'  after  a  *  severe  admonition.'  We  think  we  see  the  sad-spirited 
painter,  with  his  depressed  face  and  timorous  air  of  conscious  poverty,  leaving  the  presence 
of  the  judicial  fi|nctionary,  a  prey  to  that  tedious  heart-ache,  which  finds  relief  ozdy  when 
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*  all  life's  troubles  cease.'  •  •  •  Wk  had  lost  sight  for  some  time  of  that  cleverest  of  lay- 
preachers,  *Dow,  Jr./  until  we  encountered,  in  late  numbers  of  the  *  Sunday  Mercury,' 
two  characteristic  sermons  of  his,  from  which  we  select  one  or  two  random  passages  for 
the  entertainment  of  our  readers.  The  following  was  elicited  by  reflections  upon  nattire 
and  its  elements: 

*  TiMK  leaves  tracks  behind  him  as  he  travels  upon  the  land,  tracks  as  palpable  as  those  of  geese 
after  a  light  snow-fall,  whereby  the  earth's  age  may  be  as  easily  guessed  at  as  that  of  a  cow  by  count- 
ing the  wrinkles  upon  her  horns;  but  as  to  finding  any  traces  of  his  footsteps  upon  the  unalterable 
main,  you  might  as  well  look  for  dams  and  patches  upon  the  blue  canopy  of  heaven.  Nations  have 
ploughed  it  as  a  field,  but  where  are  the  furrows  7  They  have  sown  it  with  silver  and  with  gold,  bat 
what  is  the  harvest?  Sea-weed,  conch-shells,  dead  cats,  dogs  and  horses!  My  friends,  I  scoop  up 
some  of  the  ocean  brine  in  the  hollow  of  my  hand,  and  look  at  it  with  wonder  and  mystery.  Can 
thik,  1  ask,  be  a  portion  of  the  fluid  that  laves  Labrador,  washes  the  coast  of  California,  heaves  against 
the  Hebrides,  pushes  itself  about  the  poles,  and  groans  before  the  rocjc  of  Gibraltar  7  It '  aint  noth- 
ing else!'  Can  it  be  possible,  1  continue  to  inquire,  that  this  same  spoonAil  of  liquid  helped  to  form 
the  great  freshet  in  the  days  of  Noah  7  How  many  times  since  then  has  it  visited  the  cloud-ocean 
above,  and  descended  in  the  form  of  raiu  and  dew  7  A  thimble-full  of  almost  nothing,  one  would 
suppose  the  sun  might  lick  it  up  in  an  instant,  and  that  that  would  be  the  last  of  it;  but  no,  it  has  re- 
mained perfect  and  untouched  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  not  a  drop  of  it  can  ever  be  lost. 
If  I  throw  it  into  the  fire,  it  disappears  from  my  sight,  but  it  is  n't  destroyed ;  it  ascends  invisibly  to 
heaven,  like  the  immortal  spirit  of  man  when  it  leaves  its  tenement  of  flesh,  and  eventually  comes 
down  again  to  mingle  with  its  kindred  waters  upon  earth.  It  tells  me  that  nothing  can  be  destroyed, 
and  nothing  added  in  quantity  to  the  great  whole.  Mother  Earth  is  just  as  large,  and  no  larger,  now, 
than  when  she  was  a  baby;  she  won't  weigh  an  ounce  more  now  than  when  she  first  rolled  out  of  the 
cradle  of  chaos.  Wheu  you  think,  my  friends,  of  the  millions  long  dead  and  disappeared,  you  may 
comfort  yourselves  with  the  idea  that  all  which  it  took  to  compose  them  is  still  to  be  found  someiekere ; 
the  immortal  portion  being  beyond  the  tomb  and  the  mortal  decomposing  in  the  dust  that  formed  it. 
What  are  millions  of  souls  in  eternity  7  They  are  of  no  more  account,  according  to  the  room  they 
occupy,  than  a  few  drops  of  water  in  the  immeasurable  ocean,  or  an  extra  minute  upon  the  fag  end  of 
forever*  .  .  •  *  Effkcts,  of  which  it  were  useless  for  you  to  know  the  cause,  are  many.  It  would 
be  of  no  use  for  you  to  know  what  makes  our  earth  keep  rolling,  like  a  restless  creature,  upon  its 
airy  bed  ;  what  induces  the  moon  to  wander  alone  at  night  unattended  by  a  single  congenial  com- 
panion; why  the  stars  chassez  all,  and  balance  to  partners  in  the  boundless  ball-room  above ;  why 
comets  are  not  arrested  and  incarcerated  iu  some  corner  of  creation  as  celestial  vagrants ;  why  two 
currents  of  wind  can't  meet  in  friendly  intercourse,  without  making  a  muss,  as  they  often  do  iu 
the  tropics;  why  the  magnetic  needle  always  points  to  the  north;  why  a  potato  planted  isn't  as 
likely  to  come  up  a  cabbage  as  anything  else ;  why  one  man  is  white  and  another  black,  and  why  a 
nigger  will  still  be  a  nigger  when  white-washed  by  collegiate  education.  1  tell  you,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  you  to  know  the  caoses  of  these  things :  if  it  was.  the  Almighty  would  have  written  them 
npon  your  understandings  in  characters  too  plain  to  be  misinterpreted ;  but  as  he  has  n't  done  it,  you 
are  left  to  enjoy  the  bliss  of  ignorance,  which  is  preferable  to  knowledge —  especially  in  eating  city 
sausages.  It  is  enough  for  you  to  know  that  self-interest,  self-aggrandizement,  and  self-indulgence, 
are  the  moral  main-tprings  of  all  human  actions.  Sleeping  in  church,  my  friends,  is  always  tolera- 
ted in  a  land  of  religious  liberty,  but  loud  snoring  is  a  nuisance  to  the  more  quiet  and  respectable 
sleepers.*  

Our  correspondent  at  Cambridge  (England)  University,  in  his  paper  upon  *  English 
Poets  and  Poetry  of  the  Present  Period,'  in  our  lat^t  number,  speaks  in  terms  of  deserved 
praise  of  the  wonderful  power  of  imitation  and  facility  of  versification  of  Attown,  better 
known  in  this  country  us  *  Bon  Gaultibr.'  The  last  specimens  of  his  skill  in  this  species 
of  composition  are  a  series  of  admirable  burlesques  upon  Lockhart's  Spanish  Ballads,  in- 
cluding one  or  two  upon  Tenntson,  and  other  modern  bards,  which  seem  to  us  less  suc- 
cessful. It  is  only  necessary  to  premise,  for  the  belter  understanding  of  the  following  pas- 
sages, that  the  scene  is  Astlkt's  celebrated  London  circus,  and  that  Gomersalez  is  no 
other  than  Gomersal,  '  fur  many  years  the  representative  of  the  foreign  heroes  in  the 
wars  waged  on  the  Astleian  bards.'  On  a  day  of  high  triumph  and  solemnity  in  *  Grena- 
da's royal  town,'  the  Moorish  King,  hurt  in  his  pride,  as  he  presides  at  the  tournament,  at 
the  praises  by  his  minister  of  a  captive  Spanish  knight,  causes  him  to  be  released  from  his 
dungeon,  and  promises  him  his  life  and  liberty  if  he  can  overthrow  in  combat  three  Moor- 
ish champions  before  the  sun  has  sunk  below  the  horizon.  Then  quoth  Fernando 
Gomersalez  to  the  monarch  ^and  riding-master)  Al-Widdicombe: 

'  GrvE  me  but  the  armor,  monarch,  that  I  wore  within  the  field, 
Give  me  but  my  trusty  helmet,  give  me  but  my  dinted  shield, 
And  my  old  steed  Bavieca,  swiftest  courMsr  in  the  ring, 
And  1  rather  should  imagine  that  I  '11  do  the  business,  king !' 

The  boon  is  granted.    The  courser  is  trotted  out,  and  invoked  after  the  most  approved 
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Style  of  Moorish  chivalry.    The  reality  of  the  scene  is  happily  hitotf  in  the  last  two  of  the 
subjoined  stanzas : 

*  Many  a  time,  O  Bavicca  !  bast  thou  borne  me  through  the  fray  I 
Bear  me  but  again  as  deadly  through  the  listed  ring  this  day ; 
Or  if  thou  art  worn  and  feeble,  as  may  well  have  come  to  pass, 
Time  it  is,  my  trusty  charger,  both  of  us  were  sent  to  grass!' 

%  •  •  •  • 

'  Speed  thee,  speed  thee,  Bavieca  !  speed  thee  faster  than  the  wind ! 
Life  and  freedom  are  before  thee,  deadly  foes  give  chase  behind  : 
Speed  thee  up  the  sloping  spring-board,  o'er  the  bridge  that  spans  the  seas  ; 
Yonder  gauzy  moon  will  light  thee  through  the  grove  of  canvass  trees. 

'  Close  before  thee  Pampeluna  spreads  her  painted  pasteboard  gate ! 
Speed  thee  onward,  gallant  courser  I  speed  thee  with  thy  kindly  freight  I 
Victory !  tfao  town  receives  them  i    Gentle  ladies  this  the  tale  is, 
Which  I  learned  in  Astley's  Circus  of  Fe&nando  Gouxbsalxz.' 

The  Astleian-Spanish  ballad ,  *  The  Courtship  of  our  Cid,*  is  equally  felicitous.  We 
annex  a  few  stanzas.  Donna  Inkz  is  the  daughter  of  Woolpord,  master  of  the  ring. 
We  doubt  whether  a  circus-performance  could  be  more  clearly  painted  by  mere  words: 


'Donna  Inez  Woolfordinxz  1 

Saw  ye  ever  such  a  maid. 
With  the  feathers  swailing  o'er  her, 

And  her  spangled  rich  brocade  1 
In  her  fairy  hand  a  horsewhip. 

On  her  foot  a  buskin  small ; 
So  she  stepped,  the  stately  damsel. 

Through  the  scarlet  grooms  and  all. 

'  And  she  beckoned  for  her  courser, 

And  they  brought  a  milk-white  mare ; 
Proud,!  ween,  was  that  Arabian 

Such  a  gentle  freight  to  bear : 
And  the  master  moved  toward  her, 

With  a  proud  and  stately  walk. 
And  in  reverential  homage, 

Rubb'd  her  soles  with  virgin  chalk. 

'  Round  she  flew  as  Flora  flying 

Spans  the  circle  of  the  year ; 
And  the  youth  of  London,  sighing, 

Half  forgot  their  ginger-beer ; 
Quite  forgot  the  maids  beside  them, 

As  they  surely  well  might  do, 
When  she  raised  two  Roman  candles 

Shooting  fire-balls  red  and  blue ! 


'Onward,  onward  rush  the  coursers, 

WooLFOBOiNEZ,  poorless  girl. 
O'er  the  garters  lightly  bounding, 

From  her  steed  with  airy  whiri  t 
GoMBRSAiiEZ,  wild  with  passion. 

Danger  —  all  but  her  —  forgets; 
Wheresoe'r  she  flies,  pursues  her. 

Casting  clouds  of  somersets  I 

Speed  thee,  speed  thee,  Woolpordinxz  I 

For  a  panting  god  pursues ; 
And  the  chalk  u  very  nearly 

Rubbed  from  thy  white  satin  shoes ! 
Every  bosoin  throbs  with  terror. 

You  might  hear  a  pin  to  drop ; 
All  was  hushed,  save  where  a  starting 

Cork  gave  out  a  casual  pop. 

'One  smart  lash  across  his  courser. 

One  tremendous  bound  and  stride. 
And  our  noble  Cid  was  standing 

By  his  WooLFORDiNsz'  side  I 
With  a  god's  embrace  he  clasped  her, 

Raised  her  in  his  manly  arms; 
And  the  stables'  closing  barriers 

Hid  his  valor  and  her  charms  I' 


The  imitation  of  Txnnyson^s  *  New-Vcar's  Eve*  is  not  remarkably  close.    Two  stanzas 

must  suffice : 

'  They  are  going  to  the  church,  mother ;  I  hear  the  marriage  bell ; 
It  riseit  o'er  the  upland,  it  haunts  me  like  a  knell ; 
He  leads  her  on  his  arm,  mother,  he  cheers  her  faltering  step, 
And  she  clings  closely  to  his  side  —  she  does,  the  demirep  I 

'  You  may  lay  me  in  my  bed,  mother,  my  head  is  throbbing  sore ; 
And  mother,  prithee  let  the  sheets  be  duly  aired  before ; 
And  if  you  would  do  pleasure  to  your  poor  desponding  child. 
Draw  me  a  pot  of  beer,  mother ;  and  mother,  draw  it  mild  1' 


Wb  care  not  to  pursue  the  theme  followed  up  by  our  correspondent  at  Providence. 
*  Great  men  in  a  little  circle^ but  little  men  in  a  great  one,  who  show  their  learning  to  the 
ignorant,  but  their  ignorance  to  the  learned/  are  note- worthy  only  when  temporary  assump- 
tion may  demand  rebuke.  In  the  present  instance,  our  correspondent's  *  subject*  is^xus^; 
and  *  old  decrepid  tniths  walking  arm-in-arm  with  skeleton  falsehoods*  do  not  call  for  elabo- 
rate criticism.  •  •  •  Little  did  we  think,  when  our  friend  Nxd  Buntline  was  giving 
vent  in  our  last  number  to  an  aspiration  that  he  might  *  take  a  stretch  through  Hell-Gate 
Eddy*  with  us,  that  we  should  soon  after  be  threading  that  very  *  crooked  strait/  with  a 
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company  of  choice  Bpirits,  bent  on  a  predatory  excursion  to  the  bass  and  black*fi£h  which 
harbor  among  the  rocks  in  that  turbulent  region^  Portly  dignitaries  they  were,  our  afore- 
said companions;  'and  which  is  more,*  a  magistrate,  was  among  them;  and  *one  that 
knows  the  law,  go  to/  also ;  '  and  one,  marry,  that  hath  had  losses,*  having  vacated  the 
bench  '  by  political  request ;'  and  other  the  like  *  officious  and  official*  gentlemen.  Oppo- 
site to  Blackwell's  Island,  we  called  (*  in  a  horn')  for  the  retired  Charonb  of  that  ilk, 
and  over  they  paddled.  They  were  in  uniform,  and,  as  we  thought,  did  not  exactly  'look 
love  to  eyes  that  spake  again,*  when  they  exchanged  glances  with  the  bland  gentlemen 
who  had  recommended  '  the  island'  to  them  as  an  appropriate  place  of  residence,  and  in- 
deed had  irutisled  upon  their  '  geing  up.'  Arrived  on  the  other  side,  we  were  escorted  to 
the  '  official  boats  manned  by  the  uniform  'residents'  and  steered  by  their  attentive  friend, 
*  the  Deputy ;'  and  were  soon,  like  Oloffi  the  Dreamer,  when  cruising  toward  Spiking- 
Devil  Creek,  drifting  quietly  on,  little  mistrusting  the  guileful  scene  before  us.  When  we 
were  suddenly  aroused  by  an  uncommon  tossing  and  agitation  of  our  craft.  The  late  dimp- 
ling current  began  to  brawl  around  us,  and  the  waves  to  boil  and  foam  with  horrific  fury. 
We  thought  of  that  unlucky  Dutchman,  who  was  dashed  upon  the  Hen  and  Chickens* 
('  infamous  rocks !  more  voracious  than  Scylla  and  her  whelps ;')  which  lay  before  us,  and 
who  was  finally  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  the  '  Pot*  on  our  right,  where  he  found  the  water 
scalding  hot,  and  beheld  uncouth-looking  beings  seated  on  the  rocks  and  skimming  it  with 
huge  ladles ;  while  certain  loeel  porpoises,  which  had  betrayed  him  into  his  peril,  were 
broiling  on  the  *  Gridiron,'  or  hissing  in  the  '  Frying- Pan.*  The  picture  of  the  Devil,  too, 
sitting  astride  the  Hog's  Back  and  playing  on  the  fiddle,  or  broiling  fish  before  a  storm, 
came  vividly  to  mind,  as  we  rushed  through  the  eddying,  boiling,  struggling  currents. 
Finally,  having  been  joined  by  a  faithful  legal  functionary,  in  the  '  commission  business,* 
who  had  signalized  us  from  the  shore,  we  '  dropped  kellock*  under  the  lee  of  a  rock,  around 
which  the  deep  '  boiled  like  a  pot,'  and  proceeded  to  bait  our  hooks ;  a  thing  not  to  be  ac- 
complished without  some  difficulty,  for  a  live  clam  is  a  sensitive,  slippery  thing,  and  as 
Hood  says  of  a  worm,  has  '  a  natural  aversion  to  being  lined  with  wire.'  There  is  silence ; 
the  boat  sits  like  a  duck  on  the  water ;  the  lines  penetrate  the  blue-green  depths.  The 
rest  we  leave  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader ;  for  such  bass,  such  black-fish,  as  one  after 
another  were  hauled  up  and  deposited  in  that  boat,  surely  never  were  seen !  We  never 
saw  any  like  them  before  —  nor  since  !  But  '  farther  of  this  we  cannot  now  report.' 
How  we  moved  toward  Harlsem  ;  how  we  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck  on  the  treacherous 
rocks  of  '  Little  Hell-Gate  ;*  how  we  finally  anchored  at  Bradishaw's,  and  how  we  did 
ample  justice  to  the  viands  served  up  by  the  fair  hands  of  the  matchless  regulatress  of  that 
true  *  House  of  Entertainment'  —  are  not  these  things  written  in  the  memory  of  each  aad 
all  of  *  our  party  ?*  •  •  •  Wk  are  sorry  not  to  have  received  the  promised  paper  of  our  cor- 
respondent '  S.  *  The  excuse,  however,  is  a  valid  one ;  but,  dear  Sir,  you  have  mistaken 
your  complaint ;  your  symptoms,  as  you  describe  them,  are  those  of  a  dyspeptic.  Lumber 
Dot  up  your  system  with  heavy  medicines  for  that  malady !      Abjure  your  '  incessant 

ESCULAPIUS  :* 

'  Whxn  the  doctor  goes  about 
To  redress  life's  flame,  1  doubt 
OAcntimes  he  snuffs  it  out' 

Ride  in  Hal8TED*s  *  dyspeptic-chair  !'  Walk  also !  Our  pursuit  is  as  '  sedentary*  as 
yours ;  but  the  dt*raon  Dyspepsia  never  for  a  moment  interfered  with  us.  A  walk  of  eight 
miles  a  day  is  our  minimum.  You  are  in  the  country ;  and  your  physician  should  pre- 
scribe a  garden  for  you ;  '  the  first  remedy  in  the  world  —  for  when  Adam  was  put  into 
one,  he  was  quite  a  new  man.*  '  A  hoe,  a  rake,  a  spade,*  to  be  taken  three  or  four  timei 
a  day,  is  the  beft  prescription  for  you.  Try  it ;  and  don't  forget  the  promised  article ! 
Occupation  for  the  mind,  exercise  for  the  body,  and  temperance  for  the  sake  of  both  — 
these  are  the  true  medicines.  A  part  of  this  advice  will  not  be  lost,  we  hope,  upon  our 
metropolitan  friend  '  M.'    Quit  the  toilful  town ;  go  down  every  day  or  two  to  XiOn^ 
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Branch ;  snuff*  the  peculiar  salts  and  spray  of  the  ocean,  and  listen  to  its  *  sublime  same- 
soundingness  ;'  or  go  out  to  *  The  Abbet/  on  the  Bloomingdale  Road,  that  most  beauti- 
ful of  all  beautiful  places  in  our  vicinity ;  a  far  better  course,  than 

'  Bt  the  low  river*8  side  to  take  your  way, 
Where  Hudsoo  rolls  hi«  dead  doga  to  the  sea.' 

Beyond  the  *  Abbey'  are  pleasant  fields  and  meadows,  where  you  may  hear  the  cling- 
clang  of  the  mower's  whet-stone,  and  the  ripping  sound  of  the  scythe  cutting  through 
the  thick  grass.  These  things  will  beget  many  a  happy  aeruation ;  a  word  in  which  how 
much  is  included !  —  a  world  of  delight ;  like  your  own  breathing,  perceptible  to  your- 
self, but  of  trhich  you  would  never  perhaps  speak,  even  to  your  nearest  friend.  Do  as 
we  tell  you  !  A  termilion  hint !  •  •  •  Mr.  Anderson,  a  pleasing  actor,  whose  labo- 
riously-acquired skill  in  his  vocation,  and  the  possession  of  more  than  common  Udeni,  as 
contradistinguished  from  geniuSy  had  acquired  for  himself  an  unexpected  American  repu- 
tation, recently  closed  a  profitable  engagement  at  the  Park  Theatre  with  a  long  and 
somewhat  inflated  speech  ;  parts  of  which  were,  to  say  the  least,  in  still  worse  taste. 
Alluding  to  the  conduct  of  a  few  misguided  persons  at  one  of  the  Philadelphia  theatrei, 
'who,  because  Mr.  FoRRESt  had  been  uncourteously  received  in  England,  felt  themselveg 
called  upon  to  retaliate  upon  an  English  actor  in  this  country,  Mr.  Anderson  remarked, 
in  effect,  that  he  had  forgiven  the  oflfenders,  and  that  he  hoped,  and  had  suggested  to  the 
citizens,  that  Philadelphia  would  do  the  same !  Now  this  assumption  of  immense  im- 
portance, in  a  matter  with  which  the  public^  as  such,  had  nothing  to  do,  is  certainly  very 
ridiculous.  Mr.  Anderson  was  a  clever  actor ;  and  when  people  went  to  see  him  '  paint 
his  fietce,  and  get  into  a  towering  passion  for  so  much  a  night,'  they  were  at  quits  with 
him  ;  and  neither  they  nor  the  city  of  Philadelphia  were  especially  called  upon  to  *  for- 
give'  a  parcel  of  rowdies,  who  had,  or  fancied  they  had,  a  pique  against  him.  Boys  and 
romantic  girls  conceive  an  actor  to  be  a  being  of  superior  mould,  and  have  great  delight 
in  his  mere  proximity;  *  looking  at  even  a  *  first  assassin'  or  '  second  rufllian,'  as  he  passes 
in  the  street,  with  reverence.*  Weak  theatrical  performers  hence  infer  that  they  are  all 
they  are  called  upon  to  seem,  on  the  stage,  and  they  plume  themselves  accordingly ;  where- 
as the  simple  fact  is,  that  if  they  have  pleasing  powers,  their  *  professional  services'  are 
bought  and  paid  for,  and  there  all  public  interest  in  them  ends.  This  fact  is  too  often  lost 
sight  of,  and  oftenest  by  second-rate  artists.  •  •  •  A  friend  in  the  *  Literary  Emporium' 
has  sent  us  a  love  poem,  which  is  sufiliciently  sweet  and  tender,  but  is  defective  in  this, 
that  it  is  eulogistic  of  personal  features  only,  and  has  not  the  slightest  reference  to  a 
gleam  of  mind  or  soul  in  his  *  inamorata.'  Our  correspondent  should  not  iarfsti  that 
'  beauty  soon  fades.'  We  would  merely  intimate  also  the  shadow  of  a  faint  hint,  that  he 
has  read  Tenntson's  '  Miller's  Daughter.'    Yes— guess  he  has  seen  these  verses  before : 


'  Oh,  t  would  bo  the  girdle 

About  her  dainty  waist, 
And  her  heart  would  beat  against  me, 

In  sorrow  and  in  rest : 
And  I  should  know  if  it  beat  right, 
I  'd  clasp  it  round  so  close  and  tight. 


'And  I  would  be  the  necklace, 

All  day  to  fall  and  rise 
Upon  her  balmy  bosom. 

With  her  laughter  or  her  sighs ; 
And  1  would  lie  so  lifrht,  so  light, 
I  scarce  should  bo  unclasped  at  night' 


The  following  is  a  passage  from  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Longbtreet,  of  Georgia,  at  a 
recent  Methodist  convention  at  Louisville,  Kentucky.  He  is  speaking  of  *•  true  Metho- 
dism,' which  '  never  entered  a  house  without  a  word  for  the  Lord,  and  never  left  it 
without  prating  a  blessing  upon  it ;  which  planted  the  standard  of  the  cross  on  the  spot 
which  we  occupy,  ere  the  elk  and  the  bufialo  had  left  it ;  which  pushed  on  its  labors,  at 
times,  until  exhausted  nature  sunk  under  them.*    The  distinguished  orator  proceejls : 

'When  I  thus  ppeak  of  Methodism,  let  me  not  be  understood  as  claiming  for  our  sect  all  the  reli- 
gion that  is  in  the  world.  Far  from  it :  there  is  as  pure  religion  in  the  other  churches  as  in  ours.  I 
am  no  sectarian.  If  1  possess  one  christian  virtue,  it  is  love  for  all  that  love  and  serve  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  ;  but  I  confess  I  feel  a  kindling  emotion,  allied  to  the  moral  subUme,  when  I  contem- 
plate Methodism  personified  in  such  men  as  our  Nollt  ;  whose  ftmeral  obsequies  were  performed 
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by  himself;  whose  dirge  was  sounded  by  the  winter  winds ;  whos^  winding-sheet  was  the  snow- 
drift, and  whose  monument  was  the  sturdy  oak  of  the  forest ;  found  by  the  woodsman,  iVozen  on  hia 
knees  and  buried  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  Of  myself  I  will  not  glory,  of  my  church  I  will  not 
glory ;  but  of  such  as  these  I  might  become  a  fool  in  glorying,  and  all  Christians  would  pardon 
me,  if  not  join  me.  Yes,  were  I  to  inscribe  on  the  tree,  the  root  of  ivhich  was  his  last  pillow.  The 
Christian's  best  Monument^  every  Christian  of  every  church  would  cheerftUly  inscribe  under  it, 
'  Amen  and  amen  ." 

The  journal  from  which  we  clip  this  extract,  introduces  it  to  its  readers  with  the  re- 
mark, that  there  seems  eome  discrepancy  between  the  *  religious  eloquence'  which  it  dis- 
plays, and  the  broadly-humorous  *  Georgia  Scenes,'  from  the  pen  of  the  same  gentleman. 
If  this  was  intended  as  a  slur,  it  is  contemptible.  The  wit  and  humor  of  the  book  refer- 
red to  are  no  evidence  of  a  want  of  religious  feeling,  or  the  possession  by  the  writer  of 
the  most  fervent  piety.  When  will  the  reign  of  Cant  be  at  an  end  ?  We  wish  that  those 
moral  censors  and  inquisitors  of  external  religionism,  who  so  often  tender  their  *  advisa- 
tiveness'  to  better  though  less  pretentious  Christians  than  themselves,  would  remember 
these  words  of  the  good  Barrow  :  '  Such  facetiousness  is  not  unreasonable  nor  unlawful 
which  ministereth  harmless  divertisement  and  delight ;  harmless,  I  say,  that  it  is  not  in- 
trenching upon  piety,  not  infringing  charity  or  justice,  not  disturbing  peace.  For  Ckna- 
tianUy  is  not  so  tetrical,  so  harsh,  so  envious  as  to  bar  us  continually  from  innocent,  much 
less  from  wholesome  and  useful  pleasure,  such  as  human  life  doth  need  or  require.  And  if 
jocular  discourse  may  serve  to  good  purposes  of  this  kind  ;  if  it  may  be  apt  to  raise  our 
drooping  spirits,  to  allay  our  irksome  cares,  to  whet  our  blunted  industry,  to  recreate  our 
minds,  being  tired  and  cloyed  with  graver  occupations  ;  if  it  may  breed  alacrity,  or  main- 
tain good  humor  among  us ;  if  it  may  conduce  to  sweeten  conversation  and  endear  society, 
then  is  it  not  inconvenient  nor  unprofitable.  If  for  those  ends  we  may  use  other  recrea- 
tions, employing  on  them  our  ears  and  eyes,  our  hands  and  feet,  our  other  instruments  of 
sense  and  motion ;  why  may  wc  not  as  well  to  them  accommodate  our  organs  of  speech 
and  interior  sense  V  Sure  enough  !  •  .  .  *  Julian,'  you  're  wanted !  Rest  no  longer 
upon  past  magazine  honors,  but  hear  the  calls  of  your  numerous  admirers,  and  once  more 
'  up  and  at  them !'  Remember  that  delays  are  dangerous ;  more  so  in  literary  associations, 
from  month  to  month,  than  in  any  thing  else  whatsoever  ; 

'  Thkre  is  a  fire-fly  in  the  southern  clime, 
Which  shineth  only  when  upon  the  wing ; 
So  is  it  with  the  mind  :  when  once  we  rest, 
We  darken,' 

Therefore,  O  son  of  Momus  !  write !  *  These  are  the  orders.  A  special  edict  Respect 
this ."  .  •  .  We  have  received  a  *  7Va  Ciradary*  with  a  request  to  *  notice  the  same'  in 
our  '  paper.'  Our  readers,  we  may  assume,  are  not  particularly  interested  in  the  subject ; 
although  some  of  our  embryo  contributors  may  be ;  for  we  have  on  hand  many  commu- 
nications which  seem  to  have  been  penned  under  the  inspiration  of  a  weak  decoction  of 
the  celestial  herb.  Tea,  says  some  clever  wag,  *  is  of  three  difierent  sorts,  although  they 
are  not  generally  particularized  by  the  tea-dealers :  Somthow-quay  which  includes  Hyson, 
Souchong,  Bohea,  etc. ;  Anyhcfw-qua^  composed  of  ash,  willow,  peach  and  second-hand 
tea-leaves,  or  any  other  vegetable  rubbish ;  and  Nohow-qtuiy  which  falls  to  the  lot  of 
those  who  cannot  get  any  tea  at  all.'  •  •  •  We  have  had  our  *  say'  about  legal  and 
medical  nomenclatures  ;  now  hear  the  late  Thomas  Hood's,  touching  other  and  kindred 
disguises :  M  do  wish  that  our  botanists,  conchologists,  and  entomologists,  and  the  rest  of 
our  scientifical  godfathers  and  godmothers  would  sit  soberly  down,  a  little  below  the 
clouds,  and  revise  their  classical,  scholastical,  and  polyglottical  nomenclatures.  Yea,  that 
our  gardeners  and  florists  especially  would  take  their  watering-pots  and  re-baptiro  all 
those  pretty  plants  whose  bombastical  and  pedantical  titles  are  enough  to  make  them 
blush,  and  droop  their  modest  heads  for  shame.  It  is  abominable  to  label  our  flowen 
with  antiquated,  outlandish  and  barbarous  flovirers  of  speech.  There  is  a  meaning  in 
*  wind-flowers'  and  *  cuckoo-buds  ;'  and  the  *  hare-bell'  is  at  once  associated  with  the 
breezy  heath ;  the  *  blue-bell'  awakens  a  world  of  associations ;  but  what  image  is  sug- 
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gested  by  SchizarUhus-retusus  ?  *  Forget-me-Not*  Founds  like  a  short  quotation  from 
Rogers*  *  Pleasures  of  Memory ;'  *  Love-lies- Bleeding'  contains  a  whole  tragedy  in  its 
title ;  and  even  *  Pick-your-Mother's-heart-out*  involves  a  tale  for  the  noveliBt.  But 
what  story,  with  or  without  a  moral,  can  be  picked  out  of  a  *  Dendrcbium  ?'  •  •  •  The 
artpqle  entitled  *  InfiMHy  in  New-  York*  magnifies,  we  must  hope  and  believe,  what  would 
©therwise  indeed  be  a  •  dangerous  moral  enemy.'  Infidelity,  such  as  our  correspondent 
describes,  can  gain  few  adherents.  What  is  substituted  for  what  is  disbelieved,  must  pre- 
vent any  great  extension  of  such  vague  and  wicked  assumptions.  *  Let  any  of  those  who 
renounce  Christianity  write  fairly  down  in  a  book  all  the  absurdities  which  they  believe 
instead  of  it,  and  they  will  find  that  it  requires  more  faith  to  reject  Christiamtsr  than  to 

embrace  it : 

*  If  all  our  hopes  and  all  our  fears 

Were  prisoned  in  life's  narrow  bound; 
If,  travellers  in  this  vale  of  tears. 

We  saw  no  better  world  beyond; 
Oh  what  could  check  the  rising  sigh. 

What  earthly  thing  could  pleasure  give? 
Oh  who  would  venture  then  to  die  ■— 

Oh  who  would  venture  then  to  live?' 

If  men,  says  Lacon,  have  been  termed  pilgrims,  and  life  a  journey,  then  we  may  add, 
that  the  Christian  pilgrimage  far  surpasses  all  others  in  the  following  important  particulars  ; 
in  the  goodness  of  the  road,  in  the  beauty  of  the  prospects,  in  the  excellence  of  the  conor 
pany,  and  in  the  vast  superiority  of  the  accommodation  provided  for  the  Christian  tmveller 
who  has  finished  his  course.  •  .  •  <  The  Laws  of  Vraiiscendent  Crastronomjf*  is  the  title 
of  a  very  characteristic  set  of  '  Rules,'  translated  from  the  French  for  the  '  i^pirU  of  Ike 
Times*  by  '  Sanderson  the  Younger,' the  accomplished  host  of  the  Philadelphia  *  Franklin 
House,'  who  has  tlm  best  artist  de  cuisine  to  be  found  in  America,  and  possesses  himself  a 
goi&t  that  would  make  the  fortune  of  a  kindred  spirit  in  New-York.  We  subjoin  a  few 
of  the  *  articles  :* 

'  On  rising  from  table,  the  host  should  throw  a  scrutinizing  glance  at  the  glasses  round  the  board. 
Should  they  not  be  entirely  empty,  it  must  serve  as  a  hint  to  him  to  change  for  the  future  either  his 
wines  or  his  guests.' 

'  When  the  host  offers  a  dish,  the  guest  can  only  excuse  himself  for  refusing  it,  by  requeating  to 
be  served  a  second  time  from  one  of  which  he  has  already  partaken. 

'  A  guest  who  is  '  au  fait'  never  commences  a  conversation  before  the  end  of  the  first  course ; 
until  then,  dinner  is  an  important  matter,  from  which  it  would  be  imprudent  to  distract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  assembly. 

'  All  sentences  commenced  should  be  instantly  suspended  on  the  advent  of  a  *  JHnde  amx  tn^ea* 

'A  skilful  guest  always  propoHcs  the  health  of  the  Amphitryon  when  there  is  no  more  wine  on 
the  table.    It  is  a  sure  recipe  for  the  production  of  more. 

'  Two  neighbors  who  understand  each  other  can  manage  to  drink,  unperceived,  more  than  any 
other  at  table,  by  simply  saying  courteously  to  each  other, '  But,  my  friend,  you  do  not  drink  1' 

'  An  approving  smile  is  obligatory  at  every  witty  remark  of  the  host. 

'  A  guest  would  be  guilty  of  great  injustice,  should  he  speak  ill  of  his  host  during  the  three  hours 
which  follow  a  repast.    The  gratitude  should  last  as  loi^,  at  least,  as  the  digestion.' 

IIow  thoroughly  French  is  a!l  tliis' !  The  implied  *  moral'  precepts  in  some  of  the  *  arti- 
cles' will  perhaps  remind  the  reader  of  the  ingenuous  remark  of  DiderOt's  daughter, 
quoted  in  the  leading  paper  of  the  present  number :  '  My  father  was  exceedingly  moral 
in  his  intercourse  with  fen  ales.  lie  never  had  intrigues  with  actresses,  or  people  of  that 
stamp,  but  confined  his  addresses  to  respectable  married  women !'  •  •  •  Some  friend  of 
the  *■  much-abused  race  of  dogs'  has  sent  us  a  '  Remonstrance'  against  the  '  canine  con- 
stables.' Hydrophobia,  however,  is  an  awful  thing ;  and  muzzles  are  not  inaccessible  to 
one  who  can  *  sport'  a  dog,  or  sup-port  one.  We  wish  there  was  a  swine-law  that  could 
be  put  in  force  against  the  herds  of  unwieldy  porkers,  that 

'  Wrru  meditative  grunts  of  much  content, 
Wallow  in  sun  and  mud' 

in  almost  every  street  of  the  metropolis.  •   .   .  '  Do  you  believe  in  fore-runners  V  asked 
a  nervous  lady  of  old  Deacon  J .    •  Yes  Ma'am,'  replied  the  Deacon  ;  *  I' ve  teen  them !' 
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*  Bless  me !'  exclaimed  the  lady ;  '  do  tell !'  '  V'es/  continued  the  Deacon,  fixing  his  eyes 
with  a  solemn  stare  on  a  dark  comer  of  the  room :  '  laee  one  now  /'  '  Mercy !  mercy  on  me !' 
shrieked  the  lady;  'where!'  'There!  there!'  f<aid  the  Deacon,  pointing  to  where  his 
eyes  were  directed.  '  That  cat,  Ma'am,  may  be  called  a  fore-runner,  for  she  runs  on  all- 
fours  !'  Speaking  of  apparitions :  that  is  rather  a  forcible  argument  urged  against  the 
theory  of  their  existence  by  one  of  the  characters  in  'The  Grimsby  Ghost:'  *  Ghosts  be 
hanged  !  It's  too  late  in  the  day  for  'em,  by  a  whole  century:  they're  quite  exploded; 
went  out  with  the  old  witches  :  No,  Sir;  workmen  may  rige  for  higher  wages;  the  sun 
may  rise,  and  bread  may  rise,  and  the  sea  may  rise,  and  the  rising  generation  may  rise, and 
all  to  some  good  or  bad  purpose ;  but  that  the  dead  and  buried  should  rise,  only  to  make 
one's  hair  rise,  is  more  than  I  can  credit.  What  should  they  rise  for  ?  Some  say  they  come 
with  messages  or  errands  to  the  living;  but  they  can't  deliver  'em  for  want  of  breath, and 
cant  execute  'em  for  the  want  of  physical  force.  If  you  come  up  out  of  your  grave  to 
serve  a  friend,  how  are  you  to  help  him  ?  And  if  it's  an  enemy,  what 's  the  use  of  ap- 
pearing to  him  if  you  can't  pitch  into  him  ?'  To  which  an  interlocutor  replies,  *  To  show 
your  spiritf  of  course ;  and  he  goes  on  to  declare  his  belief  in  ghosts ;  for  he  was  '  knowing 
to'  a  case  of  the  kind,  where  a  figure-head  of  a  vessel  called  t^  Brittania  had  appeared 
to  a  retired  sea-captain  in  London,  on  the  very  night  that  she  found  a  watery  grave  o£r 
Cape  Horn !'  •  •  •  *  L.  Z.  V.'s  lines  on  *  Deaths  shall  appear,  if  he  desires  it,  after  reading 
this  notice.  They  evince  talent,  and  a  pleasant  facility  of  versification  ;  but  we  are  certain 
that  comparison  would  be  made  between  Mrs.  Hemans'  lines  upon  the  same  subject  and 
the  poem  before  us — and  scarcely  with  credit  to  the  later  writer.  By  the  by,  the  author 
of  *  Festus,'  a  work  referred  to  elsewhere,  personifies  Death  as  a  female ;  and  really,  the 
personification  seems  most  appropriate  and  beautiful.  The  '  Dread  Messenger,'  unto  a 
worn  and  wearied  child  of  earth : 

'  Opens  her  sweet  white  arms  and  whispers  peace ! 
Come,  lay  thy  sorrows  in  this  bosom  I     This 
Will  never  close  against  thee ;  and  my  heart, 
Though  cold,  cannot  be  colder  much  than  man's.* 

'  The  language  of  true  love,*  says  Washington  Irving,  *  is  always  shy  and  silent' 
How  infelicitous,  therefore,  to  adopt  a  mild  term,  do  the  revelations  of  printed  love-letters 
appear  !  Among  the  epistles  produced  on  the  recent  trial  of  an  inconstant  swain  in  Lon- 
don, was  one  from  which  we  take  the  following  tender  passage :  *  I  hope  soon  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  being  with  you  forever.  How  blest  shall  I  be  when  that  time  comes !  for  it's 
very  imcomfortable  for  us  both,  situated  as  we  are,  with  two  unfeeling  parents  that  studia 
to  make  us  uncomfortable  ;  but  be  advised  by  me,  and  keep  your  spirits  up.  I  hope  there 
will  be  a  change  for  the  better  soon,  for  I  am  completely  tired  of  being  a  bachelor  any 

longer : 

'And  the  cold  weather  is  coming  on ;  what  shall  I  dof 
Buy  some  more  blankets,  or  cuddle  with  you  ?' 

*  I  only  wish  I  had  a  comfortable  house  to  take  you  to ;  I  would  not  be  a  bachelor  any 
longer ;  but  I  hope  soon  to  have  a  comfortable  place  where  we  shall  enjoy  ourselves.  I 
long  for  that  time  to  come.  Was  at  Horsham  on  Friday  last,  and  bought  some  more  pig8 
very  cheap.  I  am  sorry,  my  dear  Louisa,  I  did  not  see  you  at  Smithfield  when  you  were 
there.'  Oh !  love  and  pigs !  how  the  young  people  must  have  felt,  on  seeing  these  tender 
things  of  theirs  in  juxtaposition  in  print!  •  •  •  Thanks  for  our  St.  Louis  correspondent's 
kind  invitation !  But,  Dr.  Franklin  says  *  Time  is  money.^  We  have  n't  time  to  spare  to 
come  so  far ;  although  we  know  full  well  what  intense  enjoyment  would  be  aflbrded  us  in  a 
survey  of  the  scenery  and  vast  improvements  of  the  Great  West  We  must  make  a  west- 
em  tour,  when  our  argosies  are  in  from  Ophir.  •  •  •  The  pen  dropped  from  our  fingers 
some  twenty  minutes  since,  and  we  drop(>ed  off  into  dream-land.     It  was  very  hot,  and  a 

*  slumbrous  silence  filled  the  air.'    Awaking  from  that  brief  summer-day  nap,  as  we  re- 
clined in  our  elbow-chair,  what  a  rush  was  there  to  the  mind,  for  a  single  instant,  of  scenes 
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and  evenlB  long  inumed  in  the  *  dark  backwood  and  abysm  of  lime !'  Do  you  know  by 
experience^  reader,  the  sensations  we  are  endeavoring  to  make  you  understand  ?  Ilave  ycm 
not  felt,  then,  emotions  so  overpowering,  that  you  have  paused  for  a  moment  to  aik  your- 
self, amidst  the  mass  of  thoughts  that  crowded  your  brain : 

'O  THOU  Hereafter!  on  whose  shore  I  stand, 

Waiting  each  toppling  moment  to  engulf  me,  • 

What  am  I !    Say,  thou  Present  —  say,  thou  Past  1 
Ye  three  wise  children  of  Eternity  I 
A  life  ?  a  death  ?  and  an  immortal  ?  all  ? 
Is  this  the  threefold  myftery  of  man  ¥ 
The  lower,  darker  Trinity  of  Earth  ?' 

*T  is  vain  to  ask ;  nought  answers  us.  *  The  past  is  gone,  the  future  is  not  come,  and 
the  present  becomes  the  past,  even  while  we  attempt  to  define  it,  and  like  the  flash  of  the 
lightning,  at  once  exists  and  expires.'  Time  Ls  the  meai^urer  of  all  things,  but  is  itself  im- 
pleasurable ;  and  the  grand  discloser  of  all  things,  but  is  itself  undisclosed.  •  •  •  Ws 
shall  make  an  extract  for  our  pages  from  the  article  upon  *  British  and  American  Beauty;* 
but  to  '  be  candid,'  as  desired,  we  must  Fay,  that  as  a  whde,  the  paper  is  somewhat  dull. 
We  have  repeatedly  heaid  Englishmen  aflfirm  the  superior  beauty  of  our  fair  cowitrywo- 
men,  but  it  was  always  with  a  reservation  as  to  amplitude  of  chest  and  bust  In  looking 
over  a  number  of  portraits  the  other  day,  however,  in  the  studio  of  Mr.  Bogle,  (an  artist 
of  repute  and  talent,  recently  come  among  us  from  the  south,)  at  the  Granite  Buildings, 
comer  of  Chambers-street  and  Broadway,  we  were  struck  with  the  portrait  of  a  young 
girl  of  eighteen,  admirably  executed,  the  original  of  which  could  walk  in  triumph  through 
Almacks,  nor  fear  a  comparison,  in  the  particulars  we  have  indicated,  with  tlie  most  queenly 
and  *  swan-like'  forms  around  her.  •  •  •  We  welcome,  with  sincere  pleasure,  *  The 
Farmcr^s  Library  and  Monthly  Journal  of  Agriculture y  published  by  Messrs.  Greelkt  AND 
M'Elra TH,  and  edited  by  Hoa  J.  S.  Skinner,  the  well-known  agricultural  writer.  The 
farmers,  engaged  in  the  noblest  and  most  useful  of  all  pursuits,  have  heretofore  been  too 
much  neglected ;  and  we  are  glad  to  perceive  that  an  important  desideratum  is  about  to 
be  supplied  to  them.  '  It  is  not  known  where  he  that  invented  the  plough  was  bom,  or 
where  he  died  ;  yet  he  has  eflected  more  for  the  happiness  of  the  world  than  the  whole  race 
of  heroes  and  conquerors  who  have  drenched  it  with  tears,  and  manured  it  with  blood, 
and  whose  birth,  parentage,  and  education  have  been  handed  down  to  us  with  a  preci8i<ni 
precisely  proportionate  to  the  mischief  they  have  done.*  •  •  •  We  have  upon  our  table  a 
large  line-engraving  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  as  seen  from  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  en- 
graved  by  Alfred  Jones  of  this  city.  Mr.  Jones  is  well  known  to  the  world  of  art  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  the  artist  who  engraved  the  two  fine  prints  for  the  American 
Art  Union  from  Mount's  picture  of  '  Moming,'  and  Edmond's  picture  of  *  Sparking.' 
Those  who  are  judges  of  this  beautiful  art  have  ])ronounced  Mr.  Jones'  works  e^ual  to  the 
best  of  the  English  school.  The  present  print  he  has  published  on  his  own  account,  and 
we  feel  well  assured  that  the  style  in  which  it  is  executed, as  well  as  the  popularity  of  ^e 
subject,  will  secure  for  it  a  ready  sale.  It  may  be  had  of  Mr.  Jones,  Number  34  Liberty- 
street.  •  .  .  *  True  LKjve^s  Stratagem'  is  a  tolerably  well-written  storj',  but  the  incidents 
are  very  ancient.  We  remember  an  old  song,  first  heard  in  our  boyhood,  which  embodied 
one  of  the  most  prominent,  in  very  rambUng  verse ;  somcthmg  like  this : 

•  Silvia  one  day, 

Having  dressed  herself  in  men's  array, 

With  a  brace  of  pistilK  all  I>y  her  hide, 

For  to  meet  her  true  love-ycr  away  did  ride. 

'  She  met  her  true  lovc-yer  all  on  the  plain  ; 

She  there  bid  him  boldly  at  once  for  to  Htand  : 
'  Stand  and  deliver  I'  Khe  then  did  cry, 

Or  else  this  moment 't  is  you  shall  die !' 

Our  correspondent  will  excuse  us ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  author  of  the 
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above  *  thrilling'  lines  has  several  years  the  start  of  him  on  the  road  to  fame.  •   •   •  A  friend, 
alluding  (in  a  recent  private  note  to  the  Editor)  to  several  of  our  correspondents,  says  of 

*  rare  John  Waters  :'  *  He  is  assuredly  a  choice  spirit.  The  wealth  and  beauty  of  hm 
thoughts  at  times  gush  over  in  every  direction,  like  a  fountain  from  the  summit  of  a 
rock.*  •  •  •  We  remarked  a  very  laughable  typographical  error  in  a  newspaper  a  day 
or  two  since.  It  was  in  a  paragraph  which  announced  that  a  formerly  distinguished 
southern  politician  had  been  struck  with  apoplexy,  and  had  *  lost  the  use  of  <me  tide  qf 
his  speech  /'  It  reminded  us  of  the  mnn  who,  having  stood  in  the  same  place  in  a  cotton 
factory  for  many  years,  was  one  day  detained  by  illness,  and  wrote  to  his  employer  that 
he  should  be  unable  to  resume  his  labor,  as  he  had  a  painful  swelling  on  the  ecut  side  of 
his  face !  •  •  •  How  could  our  friend  of  the  *  Evening  Mirror'  permit  Uncle  Grant 
Thorburn  —  who  writes  the  most  finished  and  graceful  hand,  and  spells  with  more  uni- 
form correctness  than  perhaps  any  kindred  '  literary'  gentleman  in  the  metropolis  —  how 
could  our  friend  Morris,  we  repeat,  with  some  knowledge,  we  must  suppose,  of  our  good 
old  Dutch  words  and  customs,  permit  pads  to  be  spelled  *paus*  all  the  way  through  a 
long  communication  ?  The  matter  requires  explanation,  and  we  *  paus'  for  a  reply.  •  •  •  It 
^ems  but  as  yesterday,  since  we  recorded  the  destruction  of  the  *•  Tribune  Buildings'  by 
fire ;  and  now,  from  one  of  the  finest  edifices  of  the  sort  in  the  city,  *  complete  and  hand- 
some in  every  part,'  comes  forth  the  *  Daily  and  Weekly  Tribune,*  admirably  printed  and 
arranged,  and  *  rejoicing  in  the  greatness  of  its  strength.'     fiy-tbe-by,  who  *does'  the 

*  City  Items'  of  the  Tribune  ?  *  Whoever  he  may  be  or  not,*  (and  we  may  be  mistaken !) 
he  deserves  Fostering ;  if  for  nothing  else  than  imparting  spice  to  casual  records  which 
now  possess  interest  for  all  persons,  but  which  are  often  so  carelessly  or  indifl&rently  jotted 
down  as  to  escape  the  observation  of  nine  in  ten  hurried  newspaper-readers.  •  •  •  The 
solemn  reflections  which  ensue  were  elicited  by  the  '  dispensations  of  Providence,  through 
casualty,'  which  one  so  frequently  encounters  in  the  public  journals.  The  thoughts  are 
timely,  and  '  well  put :'  '  Whatever  death  I  may  be  called  upon  to  sufier,  I  humbly  trust 
it  may  never  be  my  fate  to  be  —  mistaken  and  shot  by  a  friend  for  a  wild  turkey !'  It  was 
the  distinguished  Colonel  Digby,  of  the  '  Boston  Morning  Post,'  who  gave  vent  to  the 
emotions  which  swelled  his  bosom,  on  perusing  a  paragraph  containing  the  incident  im- 
plied by  the  foregoing  touching  observation.   •   •   •     Messrs.  R.  Martin  and  Company^ 

*  lUustraied  Family  Bible*  publishing  in  *■  parts'  from  No.  26  John-street,  is  truly  a  beau- 
tiful work.  The  text  is  in  a  large,  clear  type,  with  ample  notes,  practical  observations, 
and  curious  marginal  references  ;  it  is  printed  upon  the  finest  linen  paper ;  and  the  en- 
gravings in  each  number,  including  views  of  the  principal  places  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
from  drawings  on  the  spot,  are  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence.  ...  *  I  wish  you 
would  put  me  down  for  a  puppy,'  said  a  young  sportsman  the  other  day  to  a  practical 

•amateur  in  canine  flesh,  who  had  recently  had  an  accession  to  the  *  domestic  circle'  in  his 
dog-hutch.  *  I  set  you  down  for  one  long  ago!*  was  the  tart  reply.  'T'fl  do,  won't 
it  ?  •  •  •  One  of  the  very  cheapest  serials  of  the  day  is  Mr.  J.  S.  Reofield's  republi- 
cation of  '  The  Penny  Magazine.*  Two  hundred  and  seventy-two  columns  of  most  va« 
nous,  interesting  and  instructive  reading,  interspersed  with  engravings  on  almost  every 
page,  and  well  printed,  and  bound  in  an  ornamental  cover,  for  twenty-five  cents  \ 
*■  Enough  said.'  •  •  •  We  must  forego  altogether  our  proposed  notice  in  detail  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design.    Our  catalogue,  closely  pencilled  out  with  notes,  has  been 

mblaid,  or  lost,  or We  shall  have  something  to  say  hereafter,  however,  touching 

certain  pictures,  by  well-known  (and  little-known)  artists,  which  have  especially  gratified 
us.  -   •   •     The  neatly-executed  and  lively  *■  Town*  is  becoming  decidedly  Ptmchy.    The 

*  Glance  at  the  Markets,'  which  it  gives  in  a  late  issue,  is  really  akin  to  the  best  specimens 
of  humor  encountered  in  its  English' prototype.  We  wish  it  success.  .  •  •  Numerous 
communications  in  prose  and  verse,  and  many  friendly  letters,  must  remain  unreferred  to, 
and  unanswered,  until  our  next,  and  *  'twixt  now  and  then.'  Sorry  for  the  delay;  but, 
'  NecetnioM  non  Jiabet  legem,* 
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LiTERABT  Record. —  In  anticipation  of  an  elaborate  notice  hereafter  of  the  'Narrative  of  the 
United  States*  Exploring  Expeditions^  a  work  most  creditable  to  Messrs.  Lea  and  Blancbabd,  the 
liberal  publishers,  and  embracing  facts  of  great  novelty  and  interest,  we  shall  only  remark  at  pre* 
sent,  that  the  five  large  volumes  before  us  give  a  faithful  representation  of  the  countries  and  islanda 
visited  by  the  explorers,  who  received  every  facility  for  obtaining  the  particulars  of  the  past  and 
present  state  of  such  countries  and  peoples  as  came  under  their  observation.    The  present  edition 
contains  precisely  the  same  type,  page  and  reading  matter,  as  the  one  in  imperial  octavo;  the  differ- 
ence between  them  being  in  tlie  quality  and  size  of  the  paper ;  the  substitution  of  forty-seven  wood- 
cuts for  that  number  of  steel  vignettes  in  the  other ;  the  omission  of  the  sixty-four  plates,  and  the 
use  of  ten  of  the  fourteen  maps,  three  of  which  arc  on  a  reduced  scale.    The  number  of  wood  illus- 
trations in  the  edition  under  notice  is  nearly  three  hundred.    Messrs.  VVilet  and  Putnam  are  the 
New- York  publishers.    •   •    •     We  have  four  very  valuable  works  from  the  ever-teeming  press  of 
Messrs.  Caret  and  Hart,  Philadelphia,  for  which  we  may  safely  predict  a  very  wide  sale.    '  7^ 
Poeta  and  Poetry  of  Europe^*  with  introductions  and  biographical  notices  by  Henrt  Wadswobtb 
Longfellow,  is  a  monumental  record  of  the  labor  and  judgment  of  the  accomplished  editor.    He 
has  brought  together,  in  a  compact  and  convenient  form,  a  vast  amount  of  those  English  translations 
which  are  scattered  through  many  volumes,  and  are  not  eaj«ily  acceKsible  to  the  general  reader.    The 
materials  are  arranged  according  to  their  dates ;  and  the  literary  histories  of  the  various  countries 
are  rendered  as  complete  as  the  limits  of  a  single  volume  would  allow.    We  are  pleased  to  perceive 
that  the  past  volumes  of  the  Knickerbocker  have  contributed  largely  to  Mr.  Lonofxixow's  ac- 
ceptable stores.    The  work  b  well  printed,  upon  excellent  paper,  and  embellished  with  a  noble 
head  of  Schiller,  and  an  elaborately-pictorial  titie-page.    The  remaining  three  volumes  to  which 
we  have  alluded  are,  *  The  Modem  British  Essayists,'  Embracing  the  essays,  critical  and  miscella- 
neous,  of  T.  Babington  Macaulat  ;  the  works  of  the  late  Rev.  Sydney  Smitu,  three  volumes 
complete  in  one ;  and  the  miscellaneous  essays  of  Archibald,  Alison,  reprinted  from  the  English 
originals,  with  the  author's  corrections  for  this  edition.    Not  a  word  in  praise  of  writings  so  well- 
known  as  those  of  Macaulay,  Smith  and  Alison,  is  needed  at  our  hands.    It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  each  volume,  beside  being  well  executed,  is  illustrated  with  a  superb  portrait  of  its  author,  that 
of  Macaulat  being  engraved  from  a  recent  picture  by  our  friend  Henry  Inhan.    The  same  pub* 
lishers  have  given  us  a  rich  volume  of  '  fun,  fancy  and  frolic'  in  '  The  Black  Bear  ofArlumtat,  emd 
Other  Tales,*  illustrative  of  characters  and  incidents  in  the  south  and  south-west ;  edited  by  Wjlt 
LiAM  T.  Porter,  and  '  adorned'  with  ten  capital  original  engravings  by  Darley;  'Mrs.  Caudlx'i 
Curtain  Lectures,' with  illustrations;  three  new  ,' parts' of  Thiers' popular  '  Life  of  Natolxon  ; 
and  the  first  of  five  '  ridiculously  cheap'  volume^),  which  are  to  contain  all  the  Waverly  Novels  Ibr 
two  dollars  and  fifty  cents !    This  seems  hardly  possible ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  I  •   •   •     Trs 
Brothers  Harper  have  published  in  their  pocket  edition  of  select  unabridged  novels  Jamxs' 
Man-at-Arms  ;'  '  Self,'  by  the  author  of  '  Cecil ;'  Mrs.  Jewsbury's  *  Z6e,  or  the  History  of  Two 
Lives;'  •  The  Gambler's  Wife,  a  novel;  and  a  native  'Tale,'of  which  report  speaks  highly,  entitled 
'Wyoming.'     Of  '  Isabel,  or  the  Trials  of  the  Heart,'  a  tale  for  the  young,  the  same  may  be  said. 
Other  issues  of  the  '  Encycloptedia  of  Domestic  Economy,'  a  very  valuable  work,  have  also  ap- 
peared ;  and  '  The  Nevilles  of  Garretstown,'  by  Lever,  completes  the  pui)lications  of  the  Messrs. 
Harper,  up  to  the  hour  of  our  going  to  press.   •   •     •  Messrs.  D.  Appleton  and  Company  are  con- 
tinuing their   '  History  of  Germany,   from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time,'  by  KoHL- 
rausch  —  an  authentic  and  valualilc  work  ;  and  a  very  pleasing  and  instructive  volume,  also  from 
their  prcKs,  is  that  entitled  '  Ocean-Work,  Ancient  and  Modern,  or  Evenings  on  Sea  and  Land.'   We 
ran  through  it  at  two  sittings,  and  greatly  to  the  edification  of  the  'olive-branches'  that  begin  to 
cluster  about  the  Editor's  table.    •   •   •     Can  it  be  possible  that  'The  Mysteries  of  Berlin,*  in 
process  of  translation  by  Mr.  Burkhardt,  are  veritable  revelations  ?    If  so,  all  we  can  say  is,  that 
that  capital  out-does  Paris  in  enormities  which  are  enough  to  make  one  shudder.    The  work  will 
be  likely  to  be  widely  read,  such  being  unfortunately  the  taste  of  the  time.  •    •    •    A  new  series  of 
the  '  Mirror  Library*  has  been  commenced ;  and  the  first  work  chosen  gives  token  of  the  good 
taste  and   judgment  which  will  preside  over   the  selections.     Beckford's  oriental  romance  of 
'  VatheW  is  here  revived,  and  we  have  renewed  the  delight  which  its  perusal  aforetime  afforded  us. 
The  paper  and  tj'po'aro  good,  and  the  work  abundantly  cheap  at  twenty-five  cents.   •    •    •  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Walker,  at  No.  112  Fulton-street,  has  in  press  a  large  and  superbly-illustrated  work,  by 
Rev.  John  Bowling,  A.  M.,  which  will  contain  'The  History  of  RomauisiA,  from  its  earliest  origin 
to  the  present  time.'    The  engravings  and  the  typographical  execution  are  of  the  best  description. 
We  shall  have  more  to  say  of  this  volume  in  our  next 
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'  Who  oft,  by  precept  and  example,  show* 
That  prose  is  verse,  and  verse  u  merely  prose.'  * 

EmoLIBH  BaKSB  AMD   SOOTOB   RbTZBWBBS. 

Again  I  summon  before  me  in  fancy  the  advocate  of  the  Modem 
School  of  poetry  in  preference  to  the  Ancient.  He  is  generally  a  By- 
ronist,  or  a  Wordsworthite ;  for  those  are  the  only  two  poets  who  can 
be  pretended  to  have  left  on  our  poetic  age  their  *  form  and  pressure.' 
If  a  Byronist,  he  is  a  would-be  misanthrope,  half-passionate  and  half- 
passionless  ;  a  wayward  being,  eccentric,  antic,  frantic,  and  romantic. 
But  I  like  him  much  better  than  I  do  the  Wordsworthite ;  for  he  is  the 
most  intolerant  and  intolerable  of  bigots.  Wrapped  up  in  the  conceit 
that  the  sum  and  essence  of  all  natural  and  true,  as  well  as  deeply, 
philosophical  poetry  is  to  be  found  in  Wordsworth,  he  regards  the  com- 
mon herd,  who  are  less  perspicacious  than  himself,  as  mere  Aground- 
lings,'  born  under  some  star,  which  had  been  cast  out  of  the  shining 
synagogue,  and  joined  not  in  the  choral  *  music  of  the  spheres.'  I  have 
met  several  of  these  bigots,  who  regarded  you  with  absolute  scorn,  if 
you  did  not  rank  Wordsworth  with  Milton  !  He,  who  does  not  admire 
and  love  many  passages  of  Wordsworth,  must  be  deemed  a  man  of  low 
and  narrow  mind :  but  these  fellows,  these  *  subjective'  and  *  reproduc- 
tive' critics,  consider  every  one,  who  does  not  worship  all  his  writings, 
or  who  asserts  that  whole  pages  of  them  are  not  only  no  poetry,  but 
would  be  very  tame  prose,  as  a  dull-souled  witling,  who  can  never  reach 
the  'first  form,'  the  *  esoteric'  class,  in  the  Academy  of  Taste  and 
Feeling.  Well,  perhaps  they  are  boobies.  But  I,  as  one  of  the  *  ge- 
neral,' to  whom  many  of  Wordsworth's  poems  will  always  be  *  caviare,' 
would  fain  call  up  one  of  these  *  Lakers'  —  a  specimen,  who  may  imper- 
sonate the  class  —  and  question  him  fairly  upon  his  creed. 

Is  there,  then,  any  other  deficiency  existing  in  the  Old  School,  and 
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which  you  find  supplied  in  the  New  School  by  Wordsworth,  its  '  Regius 
Professors  V 

*  Yes.  I  miss  that  down-stooping  and  all  embracing  humanity,  so 
visible  in  some  of  the  late  poets,  and  particularly  in  Wordsworth,  whose 
sympathies  seem  as  general  as  the  feelings  and  wants  and  sufferings 
of  men.' 

Very  well.  Sir  !  I  am  aware  that  this  is  a  claim  set  up  in  behalf  of 
this  school.  This  claim,  if  established,  would  form  a  just  and  ever- 
lasting title  to  all  men's  gratitude  and  love.  I  am  a  republican  —  ay ! 
a  democrat,  if  you  will,  though  not  a  <  patent  one.'  A  poet  of  this 
large,  cosmopolitan  sympathy  is  for  me  a  most  reverend  priest  of  Na- 
ture —  a  character  *  sacrosanct,'  inviolable.  But  really  in  reference  to 
Wordsworth,  I  cannot  but  think  a  large  portion  of  this  *  humanity'  to  be 
sentiment  diluted  to  the  warm-water  standard  ;  a  kind  of  overstrained 
and  therefore  partially  unreal  sympathy  with  quiet  nature  and  lowly 
life ;  a  mawkish  fellow-feeling  of  aristocracy  with  Peter  Bell,  don- 
keys, begfijars,  and  idiot-boys.  Heaven  forgive  me !  for,  as  I  before 
hinted,  I  should  be  sorry  to  blaspheme.  I  would  not  speak  sneeringly 
of  a  truly  catholic  and  gentle  spirit,  which  embraces  in  the  circle  of  its 
kindness  the  humbler  ranks  of  our  species.  Oh,  no !  Honored  and 
lovpd  forever  be  the  poet,  who  advances  by  the  charms  of  song  that 
high  and  holy  enterprise,  which  we,  in  this  country,  are  attempting  on 
a  practical  and  most  noble  scale  —  the  universal  spread  of  freedom, 
and  the  upward  equalization  of  our  race !  Honored  and  loved  forever 
be  that  wide  and  unexclusive  charity,  which  walks  forth  among  the 
high- ways  and  by-ways  of  life,  finding  food  for  sympathy  not  less  in 
the  hovel  than  in  the  palace,  and  embracing  in  the  arms  of  its  affection 
the  world-wide  family  of  man  !  Honored  and  blessed  forever  be  thai 
effluence  of  universal  love,  which  pervades  with  the  subtlety  of  its  n^t- 
ture  the  whole  atmosphere  of  being,  and  diffuses  the  sun-shine  of  ita 
kindness  over  all  the  paths  of  life !  Crown  with  unfading  laurels  the 
noble  and  liberal  genius,  who  rises  without  an  effort  to  all  th^t  is  exa^ 
ted,  and  sinks  without  constraint  to  all  that  is  depressed ;  who  now 
soars,  like  a  shining  seraph,  among  the  stars  and  melodies  of  Heavenji 
and  now  descends,  like  an  angel  of  mercy,  to  weep  or  smile  with  those 
who  move,  in  tears  or  laughter,  through  the  dust  and  barrenness  of 
earth  ! 

So  far  as  I  can  believe  Wordsworth  to  have  been  actuated  by  this 
godlike  spirit,  I  accord  him  ungrudging  praise.  But  stand  not  aghast,^ 
admirer  of  his  peaceful  muse,  nor  think  me  a  cold  and  sceptical  jeerer, 
if  I  allow  my  reason  to  rebuke  my  feelings,  and  if  I  doubt  whether  in, 
him  this  diffusiveness  of  humanity  be  not  partly  imaginary,  or,  at  least, 
a  kind  of  mannerism  —  *  a  way  he  's  got.*  I  like  to  see  feith  tested  by 
action  ;  and  when  I  hear  a  superior  expansion  of  spirit  claimed  for 
Wordsworth  over  the  earlier  poets,  I  am  inclined  to  inquire  whethei 
his  sympathies  have  ever  developed  their  sincerity  and  depth  in  any  pe- 
culiarly earnest  and  energetic  form.  Has  he,  more  than  they,  made 
any  strong  and  practical  effort  to  give  warm,  actual  clothing  to  the 
beggars,  whom  he  has  dressed  in  so  fine  poetical  robes  ?  Has  he,  more 
than  they,  employed  his  influence  with  the  legislative  great  —  those. 
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who  wield  the  'omnipotence'  of  Parliament  — to  lessen  the  number,  or 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  poor,  for  whom  he  inculcates  so  much 
romantic  and  ineffective  charity  ?  Has  he,  more  than  they,  exerted 
himself  to  procure  true  bread  and  substantial  meat  for  that  class  to- 
ward  whom  he  is  so  liberal  of  poetical  milk  ?  He  has  invested  his 
'Cumberland  Beggar'  with  a  great  deal  of  beautiful  sentiment;  a 
great  deal,  if  you  please,  of  natural  and  kindly  feeling.  Has  he 
written  with  equal  pathos  in  behalf  of  laws  and  institutions,  under 
whose  beneficent  operation  there  would  be  no  *  Cumberland  beggars,' 
to  crave  what,  at  the  best,  is  the  bitterest  of  all  bread  ?  He  seems  hos- 
tile to  the  Poor-House,  and  the  Work -House  system.  They  are  too 
un poetical.  Not  much  can  be  said,  it  is  true,  for  the  present  English 
administration  of  these  establishments.  Has  he  appealed  with  the  per- 
suasiveness of  song  for  laws,  which  may  humanize  these  institutions, 
and  at  last  do  away  with  their  necessity  ?  Oh,  no  !  There  is  no  room 
for  touching  sentiment  in  making  the  helpless  contribute  to  their  own 
support.  He  would  much  prefer  to  see  England  overrun  with  sturdy 
<  gaberlunzies,'  each  one  to  be  neither  ignorant,  diseased,  nor  vicious, 
but  entirely  different  from  the  laxzaroni  of  other  times,  to  walk  through 
the  land  <  stealing  and  giving  odor,'  awakening  human  affections  in  the 
lowly  and  free :  *  where  and  when  he  will,  to  sit  down 

'  BsNXATH  the  tree*,  or  by  the  grtssy  bmnk 
Of  highway-side,  and  with  the  little  birds 
Share  hit  chance-gathered  meal ;  and,  finally, 
As  in  the  eye  of  Nature  he  has  lived, 
So  in  the  eye  of  Nature  let  him  die !' ' 

While  advocating  on  paper  a  new  order  of  things  with  reference  to 
the  heart  and  feelings,  has  he  not,  in  fact,  on  all  material  points,  mar- 
shalled himself  with  the  titled  few  to  perpetuate  the  existing  order  of 
things  with  all  its  crime,  and  all  its  misery,  and  all  its  darkness  ? 

It  may  be  replied,  that  the  poet  is  not  expected  to  join  in  the  strife  of 
politics^  or  in  the  discussion  of  the  complicated  questions  of  govern- 
mental reformation  ;  that  his  business  is  to  chant  a  hymn  to  the  names 
of  Freedom,  Virtue,  and  Knowledge,  leaving  men  to  appreciate  its 
beauty  and  exemplify  its  truth,  or  not,  as  they  choose.  It  may  be  said 
too,  that  Wordsworth  has  passed  a  life  of  contemplative  seclusion,  and 
cannot  have  formed  a  decision  on  the  question,  which,  afler  all,  is  in- 
volved in  doubts  whether  his  countrymen  are  not  as  happy  under  their 
present  social  system,  as  they  would  be  under  any  other.  I  partly  ad- 
mit the  force  of  the  reply.  Dispositions  will  vary,  and  I  ask  not  every 
poet  to  fight  the  battles  of  his  country  in  the  tented  field  with  TyrtSBUS 
and  Kdrner,  nor  to  wield  a  vigorous  and  practical  pen,  like  Milton,  in 
behalf  of  the  actual  and  universal  liberty  of  men.  Nor  will  I  require 
of  every  philanthropist,  as  a  test  of  his  sincerity,  to  display  the  active 
benevolence  of  Howard,  Wilberforce,  or  Hannah  More.  A  powerful 
and  reflective  spirit  may  send  forth  from  its  closet  the  *  winged  words' 
that  shall  regenerate  the  world.  And,  furthermore,  as  this  is  not  the 
place  for  State  Polemics,  and  as  opinions  on  this  matter  are  so  strangely 
discordant,  I  will  even  admit  that,  in  some  wise  and  inscrutable  man- 
ner, it  may  be  necessary  for  the  general  good  to  sustain  a  system,  which 
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Branch ;  snuff  the  peculiar  salts  and  spray  of  the  ocean,  and  listen  to  its  *  sublime  same' 
soundingness  ;*  or  go  out  to  *  The  Abbey,'  on  the  Bloomingdale  Road,  that  most  beauti- 
ful of  all  beautiful  places  in  our  vicinity ;  a  far  better  course,  than 

'  Bt  the  low  river's  side  to  take  your  way. 
Where  HudsoD  rolU  his  dead  dogs  to  the  sea.' 

Beyond  the  *  Abbey'  are  pleasant  fields  and  meadows,  where  you  may  hear  the  cling- 
ching  of  the  mower's  whet-stone,  and  the  ripping  sound  of  the  scythe  cutting  through 
the  thick  grass.    These  things  will  beget  many  a  happy  sensation ;  a  word  in  which  how 
much  is  included !  —  a  world  of  delight ;  like  your  own  breathing,  perceptible  to  your- 
self, but  of  tvhich  you  would  never  perhaps  speak,  even  to  your  nearest  friend.    Do  as 
we  tell  you !    A  terrailion  hint !    •  •   •     Mr.  Anderson,  a  pleasing  actor,  whose  labo« 
riously-acquired  skill  in  his  vocation,  and  the  possession  of  more  than  common  talent,  as 
contradistinguished  from  genius,  had  acquired  for  himself  an  unexpected  American  repu- 
tation, recently  closed  a  profitable  engagement  at  the  Park  Theatre  with  a  long  and 
somewhat  inflated  speech  ;  parts  of  which  were,  to  say  the  least,  in  still  worse  taste. 
Alluding  to  the  conduct  of  a  few  misguided  persons  at  one  of  the  Philadelphia  theatres, 
'who,  because  Mr.  FoRRESt  had  been  uncourteously  received  in  England,  felt  themselves 
called  upon  to  retaliate  upon  an  English  actor  in  this  country,  Mr.  Anderson  remarked, 
in  efiect,  that  he  had  forgiven  the  ofienders,  and  that  he  hoped,  and  had  suggested  to  the 
citizens,  that  Philadelphia  would  do  the  same  !    Now  this  assumption  of  immense  im- 
portance, in  a  matter  with  which  the  public,  as  such,  had  nothing  to  do,  is  certainly  very 
ridiculous.    Mr.  Anderson  was  a  clever  actor ;  and  when  people  went  to  see  him  '  paint 
his  face,  and  get  into  a  towering  passion  for  so  much  a  night,'  they  were  at  quits  with 
him  ;  and  neither  they  nor  the  city  of  Philadelphia  were  especially  called  upon  to  *  for- 
give' a  parcel  of  rowdies,  who  had,  or  fancied  they  had,  a  pique  against  him.    Boys  and 
romantic  girls  conceive  an  actor  to  be  a  being  of  superior  mould,  and  have  great  delight 
in  his  mere  proximity ;  '  looking  at  even  a  '  first  assassin'  or  '  second  rufHan,'  as  he  passes 
in  the  street,  with  reverence.'     Weak  theatrical  performers  hence  infer  that  they  are  all 
they  are  called  upon  to  seem,  on  the  stage,  and  they  plume  themselves  accordingly;  where- 
as the  simple  fact  is,  that  if  they  have  pleasing  powers,  their  '  professional  services'  are 
bought  and  paid  for,  and  there  all  public  interest  in  them  ends.    This  fact  is  too  often  lost 
sight  of,  and  oftenest  by  second-rate  artists.   •   •   •    A  friend  in  the  '  Literary  Emporium' 
has  sent  us  a  love  poem,  which  is  sufficiently  sweet  and  tender,  but  is  defective  in  this, 
that  it  is  eulogistic  of  personal  features  only,  and  has  not  the  slightest  reference  to  a 
gleam  of  mind  or  soul  in  his  *  inamorata.'     Our  correspondent  should  not  forget  that 
'  beauty  soon  fades.'    We  would  merely  intimate  also  the  shadow  of  a  faint  hint,  that  be 
has  read  Tennyson's  '  Miller's  Daughter.'    Yes  —  guess  he  has  seen  these  verses  before : 


'  Oh,  I  would  be  the  girdle 

About  her  dainty  waist, 
And  her  heart  would  heat  against  me, 

In  sorrow  and  in  rest : 
And  I  should  know  if  it  beat  right, 
I  'd  clasp  it  round  so  close  and  tight. 


'  And  I  would  be  the  necklace, 

All  day  to  fall  and  rise 
Upon  her  balmy  bosom, 

With  her  laughter  or  her  sighs ; 
And  I  would  lie  so  light,  so  light, 
I  scarce  should  be  unclasped  at  night' 


The  following  is  a  passage  fipom  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Longstreet,  of  Georgia,  at  a 
recent  Methodist  convention  at  Louisville,  Kentucky.  He  is  speaking  of  '  true  Metho- 
dism,' which  '  never  entered  a  house  without  a  word  for  the  Lurd,  and  never  lefl  it 
without  prajing  a  blessing  upon  it ;  which  planted  the  standard  of  the  cross  on  the  spot 
which  we  occupy,  ere  the  elk  and  the  buffiUo  had  left  it ;  which  pushed  on  its  labors,  at 
times,  until  exhausted  nature  sunk  under  them.'    The  distinguished  orator  proceejls : 

'When  I  thus  speak  of  Methodism,  let  me  not  be  understood  as  claiming  for  our  sect  all  the  reli- 
gion that  is  in  the  world.  Far  from  it :  there  is  as  pure  religion  in  the  other  churches  as  in  ours.  I 
am  no  sectarian.  If  I  possess  one  christian  virtue,  it  is  love  for  all  that  love  and  serve  the  LoBD 
Jksus  Christ  ;  but  I  confess  I  feel  a  kindling  emotion,  allied  to  the  moral  sublime,  when  I  contem- 
plate Methodism  personified  in  such  men  as  our  Nolly  ;  whose  flmeral  obsequies  were  perfbrmed 
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by  himself;  whose  dirge  was  sounded  by  the  winter  winds ;  whos^  winding-sheet  was  the  snow- 
drift, and  whose  monument  was  the  sturdy  oak  of  the  forest ;  found  by  the  woodsman,  frozen  on  hi« 
knees  and  buried  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  Of  myself  I  will  not  glory,  of  my  church  I  will  not 
glory ;  but  of  such  as  these  I  might  become  a  fool  in  glorying,  and  all  Christians  would  pardon 
me,  if  not  join  me.  Yes,  were  I  to  inscribe  on  the  tree,  the  root  of  which  was  his  last  pillow.  The 
Okf^utian's  best  Monument,  every  Christian  of  every  church  would  cheerAiUy  inscribe  under  it, 
'  Amen  and  amen  !' 

The  journal  from  which  we  clip  this  extract,  introduces  it  to  its  readers  with  the  re- 
mark, that  there  seems  some  discrepancy  between  the  *  religious  eloquence*  which  it  dis- 
plays, and  the  broadly-humorous  *  Georgia  Scenes/  from  the  pen  of  the  same  gentleman. 
If  this  was  intended  as  a  slur,  it  is  contemptible.  The  wit  and  humor  of  the  book  refer- 
red to  are  no  evidence  of  a  want  of  religious  feeling,  or  the  possession  by  the  writer  of 
the  most  fervent  piety.  When  will  the  reign  of  Cant  be  at  an  end  ?  We  wish  that  those 
moral  censors  and  inquisitors  of  external  religionism,  who  so  often  tender  their  *  advisa« 
tivenem'  to  better  though  less  pretentious  Christians  than  themselves,  would  remember 
these  words  of  the  good  Barrow  :  '  Such  faceticumess  is  not  unreasonable  nor  unlawful 
which  ministereth  harmless  divertisement  and  delight ;  harmless,  I  say,  that  it  is  not  in- 
trenching upon  piety,  not  infringing  charity  or  justice,  not  disturbing  peace.  For  Ckri»' 
tianity  is  not  so  tetrical,  so  harsh,  so  envious  as  to  bar  us  continually  from  innocent,  much 
less  from  wholesome  and  useful  pleasure,  such  as  human  life  doth  need  or  require.  And  if 
jocular  discourse  may  serve  to  good  purposes  of  this  kind  ;  if  it  may  be  apt  to  raise  our 
drooping  spirits,  to  allay  our  irksome  cares,  to  whet  our  blunted  industry,  to  recreate  our 
minds,  being  tired  and  cloyed  with  graver  occupations  ;  if  it  may  breed  alacrity,  or  main- 
tain good  humor  among  us ;  if  it  may  conduce  to  sweeten  conversation  and  endear  society, 
then  is  it  not  inconvenient  nor  unprofitable.  If  for  those  ends  we  may  use  other  recrea- 
tions, employing  on  them  our  ears  and  eyes,  our  hands  and  feet,  our  other  instruments  of 
sense  and  motion  ;  why  may  we  not  as  well  to  them  accommodate  our  organs  of  speech 
and  interior  sense  V  Sure  enough  !  .  •  .  '  Julian,*  you  're  wanted !  Rest  no  longer 
upon  past  magazine  honors,  but  hear  the  calls  of  your  numerous  admirers,  and  once  more 

*  up  and  at  them  !*  Remember  that  delays  are  dangerous ;  more  so  in  literary  associations, 
from  month  to  month,  than  in  any  thing  else  whatsoever  ; 

'  There  is  a  fire-fly  in  the  southern  clime, 
Which  shineth  only  when  upon  the  wing ; 
So  is  it  with  the  mind :  when  once  we  rest, 
We  darken.' 

Therefore,  O  son  of  Momus  !  write  I  *  These  are  the  orders.  A  special  edict.  Respect 
this  !*  .  •  •  We  have  received  a  *  Tea  Circular^'  with  a  request  to  *  notice  the  same*  in 
our  '  paper.'  Our  readers,  we  may  assume,  are  not  particularly  interested  in  the  subject ; 
although  some  of  our  embryo  contributors  may  be ;  for  we  have  on  hand  many  commu- 
nications which  seem  to  have  been  penned  under  the  inspiration  of  a  weak  decoction  of 
the  celestial  herb.  Tea,  says  some  clever  wag,  *  is  of  three  different  sorts,  although  they 
are  not  generally  particularized  by  the  tea-dealers :  Somthom-qua,  which  includes  Hyson, 
Souchong,  Bohea,  etc. ;  Anyhow-qua^  composed  of  ash,  willow,  peach  and  second-hand 
tea-leaves,  or  any  other  vegetable  rubbish ;  and  Nohow-qua,  which  falls  to  the  lot  of 
those  who  cannot  get  any  tea  at  all.'  •  •  •  We  have  had  our  *  say'  about  legal  and 
medical  nomenclatures  ;  now  hear  the  late  Thomas  Hood's,  touching  other  and  kindred 
disguises  :  *  I  do  wish  that  our  botanists,  conchologists,  and  entomologists,  and  the  rest  of 
our  scientifical  godfathers  and  godmothers  would  sit  soberly  down,  a  little  below  the 
clouds,  and  revise  their  classical,  scholastical,  and  polyglottical  nomenclatures.  Yea,  that 
our  gardeners  and  florists  especially  would  take  their  watering-pots  and  re-baptise  all 
those  pretty  plants  whose  bombastical  and  pedantical  titles  are  enough  to  make  them 
blush,  and  droop  their  modest  heads  for  shame.  It  is  abominable  to  label  our  flowers 
with  antiquated,  outlandish  and  barbarotis  Aov^en  of  speech.    There  is  a  meaning  in 

*  wind-flowers*  and  *  cuckoo-buds  ;*  and  the  *  hare-bell*  is  at  once  associated  with  the 
breezy  heath ;  the  *  blue-bell'  awakens  a  world  of  associations ;  but  what  image  is  sug- 
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pathetic  school  is  read  and  admired  principally  by  the  great  and  the 
refined,  and  rarely  finds  its  way  to  the  hearts  or  the  houses  of  the  lowly, 
I  want  no  better  proof  that  there  is  after  all,  something  wrong  about 
it ;  something  ill-judged  in  the  plan,  or  ill-done  in  the  execution.  It 
does  not  strike  that  universal  chord,  which  Love  Inspired  by  Grenius 
cannot  fail  to  strike. 

*  But,  Sir,'  some  Lake-Schoolman  inquires,  with  the  *  rising  inflec- 
tion' of  interrogative  astonishment,  *  is  it  possible  for  you  to  deny  that 
Wordsworth  has  written  poetry  of  great  beauty,  originality,  meditative 
sublimity,  and  pathetic  power  V  I  do  not  deny  it.  Sir.  I  should  be 
very  loth  to  hazard  a  negation,  which  would  convince  every  one  pes- 
sessing  a  heart  and  brain  that  I  was  without  them.  Three  several 
times,  while  I  have  been  *  reeling  oflf'  these  remarks,  have  I  opened 
his  poems,  for  the  purpose  of  more  perfectly  defining  my  ideas,  and 
each  time  the  sweet  emanations  of  his  thoughtful  mind  have  drawn 
me  from  my  subject  for  hours.  I  cordially  admit  that  his  collection 
contains  a  large  amount  of  very  charming  poetry  ;  and  I  wish  it  were 
all  so  ;  for  the  world  would  be  largely  the  gainer.  That  I  might  do 
him  no  injustice,  I  have  read  again  and  most  carefully  his  long  pre- 
faces illustrative  of  his  poetry,  and  of  the  distinctive  principles  on 
which  he  thought  he  had  composed  it.  These  prefaces  are  very  egotis- 
tical, as  is  the  man  himself,  and  are  fully  open  to  Byron's  satirical 
thrusts ;  for  the  passages  brought  in  illustration  of  the  imaginative 
and  of  the  sublime,  are  taken  in  about  equal  proportions  from  Milton 
and  from  himself!  This,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  an  unpardonable 
sin  against  good  taste.  In  these  prefaces  he  has  developed  a  theory, 
which  is  partly  true,  being  of  such  principles  as  all  good  poets  (him- 
self often  included)  have  always  acted  on  ;  and  partly  false  and 
worthless,  containing  such  principles  as  he  has  either  not  observed 
himself,  or  else  has  acted  out  with  a  most  pitiful  result.  I  will  say  a 
little  more  of  this  theory,  with  its  results,  a  little  farther  on. 

If  now  it  should  be  asked  why,  admitting  so  much  of  exalted  merit 
in  Wordsworth,  I  should  still  in  some  points  and  to  some  extent  decry 
him,  my  answer  is,  *  Not  that  I  love  Csesar  less,  but  Rome  more.'  An 
attempt  has  been  made  by  many  to  raise  him  to  an  entirely  unmerited 
elevation,  and  thereby  to  eclipse  his  elder  and  equally  or  more  worthy 
brethren.  In  the  scope  of  his  poetic  ability  I  can  by  no  means  regard 
him  as  equal  to  Dryden  and  Pope  ;  and  regarding  not  the  simple  force 
and  depth  of  their  minds,  but  the  objects  and  effects  of  their  poetry, 
I  cannot  place  him  above  Young,  Thomson,  Gray,  Goldsmith  and 
Cowper.  For  the  object  of  all  poetry  is,  or  should  be,  to  delight,  to 
elevate,  or  to  instruct,  and  that  is  the  highest  poetry  which  aims  at 
and  attains  all  three  of  these  ends.  The  first,  moreover,  is  indispen- 
sable, generally,  to  the  attainment  of  the  others.  It  is  also  undeniable 
that  the  most  precious  poetry  is  that  which  produces  these  efifects  on 
the  masses  of  mankind.  Now  any  candid  and  competent  critic  must 
admit  that  of  all  Wordsworth's  voluminous  metrical  compositions,  not 
more  than  one-half  could  shed  these  happy  influences  over  the  minds 
even  of  practised  thinkers,  who  should  have  the  leisure  and  the  love  to 
study  it.     The  more  unreflecting  class  of  general  readers  could  be 
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neither  absorbed  nor  benefited  by  one- fourth  of  it ;  and  the  still  more 
ordinary  class  of  men  could  find  neither  pleasure  nor  profit  in  the 
perusal  of  more  than  one-tenth.  Can  the  same  be  said  of  any  one  of 
the  other  poets  enumerated  ?  Not  at  all !  One  half,  at  least,  of  the 
poetry  of  every  one  of  them  (I  exclude  their  dramatic  compositions)  is 
at  once  interesting  and  instructive  to  almost  all  classes  of  society,  and 
to  every  degree  of  intelligence,  from  the  level  of  a  common-school  edu- 
cation to  the  most  finished  mental  discipline  that  Cambridge  or  G5t- 
tingen  can  bestow.  Most  of  it  also  is  of  a  noble  and  ennobling  cha- 
racter. There  are  several  kinds  of  poetic  power,  possessed  in  more 
or  less  degree  by  one  or  all  of  those  poets,  of  which  Wordsworth  had 
neither  possession  nor  idea.  He  has  a  very  slight  knowledge  of  cha- 
racter ;  very  little  dramatic  talent ;  a  weak  invention  ;  not  the  least 
spark  of  indignant  or  humorous  satire ;  and,  in  fact,  strikes  but  two 
chords  of  that  passionate  and  many-stringed  harp,  whose  tones  are  so 
omnipotent  over  our  race  —  the  calm  pathetic,  and  the  loAy  contem^ 
plative.  Dull  and  cold  must  be  the  soul,  which  does  not  feel  that  from 
these  two  this  true  transcriber  of  quiet  nature  has  ofl- times  drawn 
masterly  and  moving  music.  But  not  for  all  this  will  we  consent  to 
break  in  pieces  the  statues  and  tear  down  the  altars  of  those  earlier 
bards  of  more  varied  powers  and  wider  sway,  of  whom  it  may  be  said, 

'  With  one  rude  claah  they  seized  the  lyre 
And  swept  with  hurried  hand  the  strings  I' 

It  may  not  be  unimportant  or  uninteresting  to  inquire  into  the  pro- 
bable causes  why  Wordsworth,  a  man  of  such  acknowledged  depth 
and  beauty  of  thought,  should  have  written  so  much  poetry  that  is 
entirely  inoperative  on  the  feelings  not  only  of  the  mass  of  men,  but 
even  of  the  competent  &pd  earnest  student.     Those  causes  are,  in  my 
view,  firstly,  that  he  possessed,  as  before  hinted,  but  two  veins  of  poe- 
tical wealth,  which  were  of  rich  but  not  glittering  ore,  and  which  he 
over-wrought  and  partially  exhausted  :   secondly,  that  his  elaborate 
and  boasted  theory  of  poetry  at  times  impoverished  his  resources,  and 
at  times  induced  him  to  labor  on  unworthy  themes.     As  regards  the 
first,  it  is  so  evident  to  any  one  familiar  with  his  ponderous  volumes, 
that  I  shall  say  no  more  about  it.     His  theory  is,  that  no  ornaments 
should  be  admitted  into  poetry  other  than  those  which  are  admitted  in 
good  prose,  with  the  exception  of  metre  and  rhyme,  and  a  necessarily 
enlarged  liberty  of  inversion.     In  other  respects,  the  language  of  verse 
must  be  the  same  as  that  of  ordinary  prose.     He  admits  of  no  *  poetio 
dialect ;'  allows  no  '  poetic  license.'     The  entire  catalogue  of  tropes 
and  figures  is  his  aversion.     The  poet,  in  expressing  *  thoughts  that 
breathe  in  words  that  burn,'  must  be  *  cribbed,  cabined  and  confined' 
by  the  rules  of  tame  correctness.     So  simple,  and  I  am  bold  to  say,  so 
beautiful  a  metonymy  as  Cowper's  *  church-going  bell,'  the  picturesque 
and  highly  suggestive  meaning  of  which  the  veriest  child  can  under 
stand,  is  censured  and  repudiated  by  him,  because  the  *  bell'  does  not 
actually  and  truly  go  to  church !     As  if  the  every-day  language  of 
men,  particularly  of  the  swifl-witted,  does  not  abound  in  these  '  trans- 
lations/ these  figurative  forms  of  speech ;  incorrect,  indeed,  in  their 
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literal  sense,  but  replete  with  strong  significance.  In  regard  to  a 
<  poetic  dialect,'  certainly  in  those  five  or  six  ancient  and  modem  lan- 
guages with  which  I  have  had  the  leisure  to  make  myself  more  or 
less  familiar,  there  are  many  single  words  and  some  whole  classes  of 
them,  which  are  especially  appropriated  to  poetry,  and  rarely  or  never 
occur  in  well-written  prose.  And  could  I  attain  the  polyglott  acquire- 
ments  of  Sir  William  Jones  or  the  Learned  Blacksmith,  I  am  sure  1 
should  in  all  those  tongues  find  the  same  privileged  expressions.  And 
so  of  necessity  it  must  ever  be.  The  highest  flights  of  poesy  have 
always  been  considered  akin  to  inspiration ;  and  I  may  cite  Words- 
worth himself,  who  beautifully  says  : 

'  That  deathless  powers  to  verse  belong, 
And  they  like  Demi-gods  are  strong, 
On  whom  the  Muses  smile.' 

And,  although  this  power  rests  mostly  in  the  rapture  of  the  spirit,  and 
in  the  <  imagination  all  compact,'  yet  how  shall  the  conceptions  of  this 

*  rapt  imagination'  find  fitting  utterance  unless  in  words  of  holiest,  and 
as  it  were  mystic  usage,  or  in  expressions  new  and  bold,  of  subtle  and 
comprehensive  meaning  ?  Shall  not  novel  and  daring  thoughts  be 
clothed  in  language  as  startling  and  audacious  ?  Shall  the  Lords  of 
Song  be  attended  by  no  verbal  pomp,  no  regal  retinue  ?  Shall  the 
lofly  bard,  half-seer,  half- minstrel,  even  in  the  very  whirlwind  of  his 
frenzy,  be  bound  to  define  his  thronging  fancies  with  statistical  exact- 
ness, and  be  confined  to  the  cold,  bald  phraseology  of  facts  ?     Oh,  no ! 

*  Not  such,'  (the  words  are  Wordsworth's,  but  not  the  application,) 

'  Not  such  the  initiatory  strains 
Committed  to  the  silent  plains 

In  Britain's  earliest  dawn  : 
Trembled  the  groves,  the  stars  grew  pale, 
V^hile  all-too-daringly  the  veil      ^ 

Of  Nature  was  withdrawn  1' 

(Here,  be  it  noted,  Wordsworth  has  burst  from  his  usual  tame  and 
temperate  and  seeming,  into  one  of  those  bold  personifications  which  he 
generally  dreaded,  and  which,  though  they  should  be  employed  discreetly, 
often  constitute  the  very  life  and  beauty  of  poetry.)  In  English  litera- 
ture, as  also  in  that  of  France  and  Germany,  I  admit,  many  prose- 
writers  are  making  large  encroachments,  not  only  on  poetic  language 
but  on  poetic  metre  ;  and  many  of  the  highly,  and  as  some  think,  ele- 
gantly-wrought, passages  in  the  writings  of  Dickens  are  composed  in 
blank  verse  of  much  greater  regularity  than  that  in  Southey's  *  Thalaba.' 
Whether  this  be  not  a  vicious  style,  I  leave  for  the  tasteful  to  determine. 
I  admit  also  that  Poetry,  even  in  her  wildest  flights,  must  interpret  the 
glory  of  her  dream  by  expressions  drawn  mostly  from  the  vocabulary 
of  our  daily  life.  Still,  she  retains  some  distinctive  badges  of  her  own  ; 
some  curious  jewelry,  which  it  would  be  decidedly  frantic  in  the  con- 
versationist or  the  sedate  prose-author  to  display.  That  this  *  poetic 
dialect'  should  not  degenerate  into  a  kind  of  stereotyped  and  parrot  lan- 
guage, destitute  of  all  distinctive  meaning ;  that  it  should  not  be  viewed 
as  possessed  of  a  necromantic  spell,  to  give  life  and  dignity  to  tame  or 
grovelling  ideas  ;  that  it  should  not  be  employed  indiscriminately  and 
apropos  of  every  thing,  is  a  matter  of  course.     The  art  of  poetry,  like 
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that  of  eloquence,  consists  in  nolhiii^  more  than  the  expression  of  sweet 
or  high  thouKhte  by  ihe  use  of  '  proper  words  in  proper  plnces ;'  aoH  no 
genuine  poet  ever  advocated,  either  in  theory  or  practice,  the  employ- 
ment of  the  '  palent  phrases'  of  poetry,  whether  appropriately  signifi- 
cant or  nol.  The  mantle  of  Elijah,  however  wonderful,  does  not  of  ne- 
cessity convey  to  the  wearer  his  wonder-working  spirit.  To  a  minstrel 
of  the  secondary  or  tertiary  formation,  like  Apollonius  of  Rhodes,  the 
very  phraseology  of  Homer  appeared  a  cabalistic  dialect,  able  to  invest 
even  feeble  conceptions  with  its  own  wizard-power.  Yet,  be  it  remarked, 
wherever  the  thoughts  of  the  Rhodian  are  poetical,  there  the  Homeric 
language  recovers  its  old  Homeric  charm.  The  same  may  be  remarked 
of  Silius  Italicus,  in  general  the  feeble  copyist  of  Virgil.  In  English 
literature  also,  every  generation  since  the  age  of  Spenser  has  been 
annoyed  by  swarms  of  weak  wishy-washy  rhymesters,  who  dilute  the 
conceptions  and  emasculate  the  tanguatie  of  the  great  old  bards,  deal- 
ing them  out  to  their  victims  ad  libitum  in  broken  doses.  They  rhyme 
'love'  with  '  dove' and  'heart' with  'dart,' and  ring  the  changes  arl 
naiueam  'usque'  on  Jupiter  and  Pan,  Sol  and  Luna,  Phcebus  and 
Diana,  Helicon  and  ihe  Muses.  Even  the  greater  poels  of  the  last  and 
of  the  precedingoentury,  in  their  early  efforts  naturally  adopted  this  imi- 
tative strain,  and  sometimes  too  in  tlie  maturity  of  their  powers,  when 
'Homer  nodded,'  they  forgot  that  the  thought  must  dignify  and  inspire 
the  word,  nol  the  word  the  thought.  But  the  fact  that  the  lofly  strains 
of  those  bards,  who  deemed  that  their  art  was  privileged  by  a  peculiar 
license,  and  possessed  in  some  degree  of  a  distinctive  language,  have 
been  repealed  with  cuckoo  monotony  by  all  the  puny  aspirants  who 
stole  the  form  hut  could  nol  reach  the  animating  fire,  forms  no  valid 
objection  against  their  principles  or  their  practice  ;  since  it  is  always 
the  fate  of  genius  to  be  mimicked  and  belittled  ;  and  Wordsworth  him- 
self, in  his  better  creations,  has  been  and  will  be  as  much  becopied  and 
bedwarfed  and  bedeviled  as  any  of  them.  Great  writers,  whether  in 
poetry  or  prose,  will  enunciate  their  thoughts  in  appropriate  and  expres- 
sive words  ;  and  little  ones  will  fitch  and  misapply  the  language  of  their 
masters.  They  are  like  the  sorcerer's  pupil  in  the  German  tale  ;  ibey 
cannot  control  the  spirits  they  have  released,  and  scatter  thoughts  and 
words  around  them  in  wild  confusion. 

Wordsworth,  then,  was  assailing  a  '  man  of  straw'  when  he  assailed 
iDOBt  of  Ihe  great  poets  who  flourished  between  the  Miltonic  and  the 
Lake-Sohool  eras,  aa  being  parrot-poela  ;  mere  echoes,  the  indiscrimi- 
nate employers  of  a  high-flown,  unnatural,  and  meaningless  'poetic 
diction.'  He  and  all  his  worshippers  may  securely  be  defied  to  correct 
or  improve,  in  any  important  degree,  either  in  thought,  genera!  style,  or 
panicular  expression,  the  productions  of  the  leading  writers  of  classi- 
cal,  old-fashioned  English  poetry.  They  have  beetj  weighed,  and  not 
found  wanting.  They  are  known  and  loved.  But  while  Wordsworth 
was  frequently  and  largely  wrong  in  his  judgments  on  the  works  of 
olhers,  his  theory  that  the  language  of  poetry  should  always  be  plain, 
seems  oRen  to  have  led  him  astray  in  the  composition  of  his  own  wri- 
tings. He  appears  to  have  thought  that  all  common  objects  described, 
or  common  subjects  treated,  in  plain,  familiar  language,  would  form  iu- 
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teresting  poetry,  or,  in  his  own  words,  *  a  simple  song  for  thinking  hearts,' 
(a  rather  doubtful  expression,  by  the  way  ;  for  *  thinking'  is  usually 
referred  to  the  head,)  How  else  shall  we  explain  the  fact  that  he  has 
inflicted  four  hundred  and  ten  sonnets  on  the  long-suffering  of  our  na- 
ture ?  Why  the  elegant  and  amorous  Francesca  Petrarca  himself,  an 
interminable  sonnetteer,  composed  but  three  hundred  and  seventeen. 
A  perfect  sonnet  is,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult  of  human  compositions ; 
and  John  Milton,  who  could  pitch  them  in  a  loftier  key  than  any  other 
man  that  ever  lived,  found  in  all  his  life  only  some  twenty  occasions  to 
draw  forth  his  powers ;  and  two  or  three  even  of  his  efforts  were  mise- 
rable failures.  Wordsworth,  I  acknowledge,  was  able  from  the  very 
character  of  his  mind  to  write  better  sonnets  than  any  other  English 
poet,  excepting  always  the  majestic  Milton  and  the  ubiquitous  Shaks- 
peare.  Where  the  subject  presented  any  strong  point  of  attraction,  his 
serene  and  thoughtful  spirit  could  invest  it  with  that  very  kind  of  sub- 
dued and  quiet  beauty  which  is  the  perfection  of  a  sonnet.  I  shall  not 
deny,  too,  that  fully  one-half  of  his  sonnets  form  very  fine  reading  for 
the  tasteful  and  long-lived  critic :  and  so  do  Hume's  history  of  England, 
and  one-half  of  Scott's  novels,  and  thousands  of  elegant  pages  in  the 
writings  of  philosophic  historians  and  moralists.  Are  they  all  to  be 
broken  up  and  melted  down  into  sonnets  ?  Here  are  four  hundred  of 
them  ;  one  half  on  barren  themes  !  CCCCX  ! !  *  O,  dura  scriptorum 
ilia  r  Had  he  no  bowels  at  all  ?  There  are  thirty-four  about  the 
river  Duddon  ;  a  romantic  little  mill-stream,  which  in  this  country 
would  form  a  pretty  *  water-privilege.'  In  the  same  ratio  the  Thames 
should,  and  doubtless  will,  furnish  material  for  three  hundred  and  forty 
sonnets  ;  the  Connecticut  for  thirty-four  hundred  ;  the  Mississippi  for 
thirty-four  thousand ;  and  the  'dark  and  deep-blue  ocean'  for  thirty-four 
millions  !  Then  we  have  one  hundred  and  fourteen  sonnets  illustrating 
the  history  of  the  Church  of  England  with  her  tithes  and  pluralities, 
her  fat  rectors  and  lean  curates,  and  some  of  whose  D.  D.'s  of  former 
times, 

*If  ancient  tale*  say  true,  nor  wrong  tbeie  holy  men/ 

must  have  retained  their  titles,  slightly  diminished,  af^er  death,  and  re- 
main d  —  d  in  the  other  world,  as  their  memories  are  in  this.  Per- 
haps some  zealous  Catholic,  by  way  of  offset,  will  give  us  a  versified 
edition  of  Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes.  And  if  this  theory  of 
writing  *  natural'  poetry,  without  regard  to  selecting  themes  of  intrinsic 
interest,  shall  prevail,  we  may  expect  to  see  our  census-table  and  elec- 
tion returns  digested  into  sonnets. 

In  some  of  his  other  poems,  Wordsworth  has  succeeded  in  giving  an 
extraordinary  and  affecting  interest  to  humble  characters  and  common 
objects.  Still  oflener,  as  might  be  expected,  he  has  largely  failed ;  for, 
as  he  s«ys,  '  the  moving  accident  is  not  his  trade,'  and  surely  that 
poetry  which  does  not  stir  the  blood,  must  be  exquisitely  wrought  up, 
or  it  cannot  work  upon  the  feelings.  But,  in  fact,  the  thread-bare  scenes 
of  poverty  and  coarseness  will  at  last  grow  tiresome  ;  because  our 
thoughts  are  aspiring,  and  we  do  not  like  to  dwell  forever  on  an  unbroken 
prairie,  though  warmed  by  the  most  glowing  sun,  and  perfumed  by  the 
sweetest  wild-flowers.     We  love  to  rise  from  the  valley  to  the  mountain. 
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and  descend  from  the  mountain  to  the  vale.  We  wish  to  see  the  rays 
of  genius  now  flashing  over  the  skies  in  a  boreal  aurora,  and  now  re- 
flected to  our  vision  from  the  tiny  dew-drop.  The  genius  of  Words- 
worth can  never  throw  the  embellishments  of  poetry  round  every  beggar 
in  England,  for  rags  at  last  are  rags ;  and  if  we  feel  a  distinct  personal 
sympathy  with  all  who  wear  them,  we  must  laugh  or  weep  with  more 
than  half  our  race.  Nor  can  he  invest  with  romantic  interest  each 
time-worn  castle  or  frowning  rock  in  Great  Britain  ;  for  there  are  thou- 
sands of  them  in  the  world ;  we  have  too  much  to  do  to  attach  ourselves 
to  every  thing  ;  and  if  our  affections  are  to  cluster  around  all  places 
of  historic  or  scenic  beauty,  we  shall  soon  exhaust  our  stock  of  sympa- 
thy. Beside,  the  most  fertile  mind  cannot  diversify  ten  thousand  objects 
of  the  same  generic  description.  * 

With  regard  to  the  *  Excursion,'  it  is  so  very  long,  and  requires  such 
close  and  continuous  thought,  that  very  few  will  ever  appreciate  its  rare 
and  very  peculiar  merits,  and  fewer  still  read  it  with  pleasure.  Milton 
almost  ruined  the  Paradise  Lost  for  the  common  mind,  beside  largely 
impairing  its  intrinsic  worth,  by  encumbering  it  with  so  much  recon- 
dite learning,  and  so  many  puzzling  theological  discussions.  Words- 
worth has  injured  a  poem  exceedingly  original  and  noble  of  its  kind, 
by  indulging  in  a  good  deal  of  obscurity  of  style,  and  scattering  about 
the  fragments  of  a  philosophical  system,  which  it  is  very  difficult  for 
a  mind  not  severely  disciplined  to  reunite.  A  didactic  poem,  of  all 
others,  should  be  more  intelligible.  The  poet  must  remember  the 
Horatian  maxim, 

'  Et  prodesse  volunt,  et  deleetare  poStae.* 

To  conclude.  Wordsworth  is  certainly  the  first  poet  of  his  school, 
and  in  several  features  one  of  the  very  first  in  our  language.  But  he 
will  never,  as  some  think,  attain  a  greater  celebrity  than  he  now  enjoys. 
Only  a  small  portion  of  his  poems,  though  conversant  with  familiar 
themes,  is  or  ever  will  be  essentially  operative  on  the  popular  mind. 
Another  portion,  and  not  a  small  one,  is  almost '  sui  generis,'  of  deep, 
original  and  peculiar  beauty,  and  will  always  be  held  in  the  very  high- 
est estimate  by  all  who  have  the  leisure  and  the  capacity  to  study  it. 
Another  large  portion  consists  of  the  qiiiet  reflections  of  a  fine  mind  on 
indiflTerent  subjects,  which  might  better  be  written,  if  written  at  all,  in 
such  prose  as  Addison's  or  Burke's.  Another  portion,  and  not  a  very 
small  one,  possesses  little  merit  and  less  interest,  whether  in  the  subject 
or  the  treatment.  In  youth  he  adopted  a  theory,  partly  needless  and 
partly  erroneous,  which,  though  often  practically  abandoned  by  him, 
greatly  circumscribed  the  free  range  of  his  powers.  That  his  works, 
as  a  whole,  are  worthy  of  deep  study  and  great  admiration,  I  admit. 
That  he  ought  to,  or  can,  or  will,  supersede  with  the  reading  community 
those  golden  poets,  who  awakened  the  love  and  wonder  of  our  fathers, 
I  deny.  That  he  cherished  a  more  familiar  love  than  they,  of  *  all  the 
hues,  and  forms,  and  airs'  of  the  outer  world,  I  deny.  That  he  pos- 
sessed and  exhibited  more,  or  even  as  much,  wide  and  genuine  and 
hearty  sympathy  with  Man  and  Nature,  and  especially  with  the  innu- 
merable pilgrims,  poor  and  humble,  who,  weary  but  not  disconsolate, 
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pursue  through  *the  vale  of  life  the  even  tenor  of  their  way,'  I  earn- 
estly deny.  I  assert,  too,  that  a  Bodleian  library  of  Wordsworth's  calm 
expostulations  would  never  stir  the  feelings  and  renew  the  hearts  of  the 
lowly  million  or  of  the  lordly  few,  so  much  as  one  spirit-moving  lay, 
like  Hood's  matchless  *  Song  of  the  Shirt.'  And  for  all  these  heresies, 
blindly  asserted  even  amid  the  blaze  of  Trancendental  light,  I  beg  ten 
thousand  pardons,  and  maintain  my  ground.  poltoov. 


THB     bard:      a     new     PINDARIC     ODB. 


On  Niagara's  height  sablime,  • 
Where  clifb  in  hoary  grandeur  climb, 

And  mid  obetreperous  roar, 
With  misty  rain,  and  rainbow-crowned, 
Whirling  around,  around,  around, 

The  world  of  waters  pour. 

xz. 

Amid  the  scenes  where  gallant  Scott 
A  wreath  of  well -won  glory  wrought, 

To  grace  his  lofty  brow ; 
And  many  a  hero  without  name, 
Kubb'd  from  the  scrolls  of  lying  Fame, 

Rests  in  oblivion  now : 

m. 

With  leaden  eye  and  dizzy  head, 

And  white-gloved  hands  both  heavenward  spread, 

The  inspired  poet  stood. 
Loose  his  sack ;  lus  whiskered  face 
Seemed  like  a  shoe-brush  out  of  place, 
While  *twixt  his  lips,  the  Muses'  quire, 

Sparkled  the  aromatic  fire.* 

IT. 

He  raised  his  eye,  he  op'd  his  mouth, 

He  stretched  his  arms  rrom  north  to  south, 

And  stroked  his  whiskers  o*er ; 
Until  a  glorious  perspiration 
Parent  or  child  of  inspiration, 

His  glowing  visage  wore. 


*  O,  Poesy,  celestial  maid  ! 
The  rapt  enthusiast  sung  or  said, 
'  If  ever  thou  o*er  empty  head 
The  soul  of  inspiration  shed. 
Or  waked  the  sleep-bewildered  heart, 
Bv  piercing  it  with  Death's  cold  dart, 
To  visions  of  the  dread  sublime, 
As  void  of  reason  as  of  rhyme, 
Filled  with  dark  meanings  none  can  find, 
Reader  and  bard  alike  both  blmd; 
If  ever  from  deep  shades  of  ni^ht, 
Thou  pour'dst  dull  streams  of  living  light ; 


*•  ndtUceU  a  eifftr. 
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Or  from  a  dry  and  sapless  skull, 
Wrung  strains  with  inspiration  full ; 
Unreasoning  reason,  rhymeless  rhymes, 
Measureless  measures,  chimeless  chimes, 
Phrases  that  knock  their  heads  together, 
Like  two  strange  curs  bound  in  one  tether, 
Dissimilar  similitudes, 
And  metaphors  of  piebald  broods, 
Each  one  of  which  belies  the  other. 
And  kills  its  luckless  bastard  brother. 


▼I. 


*  Or,  with  the  rage  of  nonsense  frothing, 
Didst  twist  a  rope  of  sand  from  nothing, 
Around  thy  votary^s  brow  to  twine 
A  wreathe  immortal  and  divine ; 
Descend  from  yonder  mist-clad  skies. 
Or  from  the  foaming  torrent  rise : 
Let  the  white  frotb  of  inspiration 
Inspire  my  soul  by  irrigation : 
Teach  me  to  weave  a  net  of  song. 
To  catch  the  sack-and-whiskered  throng ; 
And  charm  the  ladies,  one  and  all, 
Who  loom  so  big,  yet  are  so  small. 
That  when,  unrobed  from  late  carouse, 
The  mount  brings  forth  a  tiny  mouse ! 
Teach  me,  1  beg  my  trembling  knees  on, 
To  slash  old  Reason's  withered  wesand, 
Till  like  a  well-stuck  pig  he  cries. 
And  'mid  the  tuneful  squealing  dies. 


▼II. 


*  Drive  £ur  from  me  each  manly  thought, 
With  sterling  weight  and  meaning  fraught ; 
Dry  up  the  rounts  of  Greece  and  Kome, 
And  let  me  quaff  full  bowls  of  foam ; 
Teach  me  sheer  nonsense  to  repeat, 
By  lack  of  meaning  made  more  sweet ; 
Sing  o'er  again  the  hundredth  time. 
Some  long-remembered  classic  rhyme  : 
My  theft  from  keen  detection  screening, 
By  robbing  it  of  sense  and  meaning ; 
To  blow  a  bladder  till  it  rise 
A  big  balloon,  and  cleave  the  skies ; 
To  make  a  mite  a  whale  prodigious. 
And  be  immorally  religious ; 
To  roar  like  thunder-braving  Jove, 
Whene'er  I  sing  the  jovs  of  love  ; 
And  sweetly  chaunt,  like  bird  in  cage, 
Soft  themes  of  hate,  revenge  or  rage ; 
Robbers  and  cut-throats  to  enshine. 
In  verse  immortal  and  divine. 
And  make  the  Muses'  trump  a  call 
To  rogues  and  rascals  great  and  small ; 
In  madness,  to  philosophize. 
In  folly,  to  become  more  wise. 
In  dulness,  to  be  most  inspirea. 
And  when  frost-bitten,  still  most  fired ; 
Teach  me  all  this,  celestial  maid ! 
And  then  —  odds  dickens !  —  who 's  afraid  ?* 

▼IK. 

This  said,  against  his  throbbing  breast. 

His  white-gloved  left  hand  soft  he  pressed  ; 

The  well-starched  chitterlinjg  to  spare. 

Whose  snow-white  plaits  stiff  nestled  there; 

Then  stretched  his  red  right  arm  from  shore  to  shore. 

And  swore  that  sxnsb  in  rhtmv  should  be  no  more  !' 
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■  T     THS      I.ATB     WIZ.i:.ZAM     ABBOTT. 


DEPABTUBE     FBOU     BATH:     MY    FABEWBLL    BENEFIT     AND  ADDBE88. 

The  time  now  draws  near,  toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  ulti- 
matum of  my  ambition  as  an  actor ;  my  removal  to  one  of  the  great 
national  theatres.  The  instances  have  indeed  been  rare,  for  one  so 
young  to  obtain  an  engagement  in  the  metropolis,  and  that  not  specu- 
lative, but  *  for  three  years  certain,!!^  My  farewell  benefit  was  an- 
nounced in  Bath  ;  and  I  did  not  negf^  to  afford  the  public  every  op. 
portunity  of  seeing  me  previous  to  my  departure.  I  fancied  that  I 
could  trace  deep  dejection  in  the  countenances  of  all  the  fair,  and  even 
a  shade  of  thought  and  regret  among  the  other  sex.  I  felt  for  them  ! 
but  the  die  was  cast,  and  I  must  leave !  I  had  never  yet,  by  any  acci- 
dent, strung  a  couplet  together ;  but  I  was  vain  enough  to  imagine 
myself  capable  of  any  thing.  I  advertised  a  <  Farewell  Address/ 
without  considering  how  I  was  to  write  it ;  but  within  the  last  three  or 
four  days,  the  necessity  of  the  case  urged  me,  in  the  greatest  alarm, 
to  make  the  attempt.  The  announced  play  was  the  *  Royal  Oak,'  in 
which  I  sustained  the  character  of  Charles  :  the  leading  incidents  of 
his  wandering  life  afler  his  defeat  were  depicted  ;  his  concealment  in 
the  oak,  and  his  final  escape  to  France.  The  following  lines,  spoken 
in  character,  were  the  brilliant  effusion  of  my  fancy  : 

*  Mr  dangers  o*er,  I  come  with  grateful  heart 
To  you,  my  patrons  of  the  scenic  art ; 
For  after  all  my  'scapes,  'tis  you  alone 
Who  prove  my  shelter  and  protect  my  throne  { 
But  for  your  kind  applause,  the  friendly  oak 
In  vain  bad  spread  its  branches  for  my  cloak  { 
In  vain  my  ship  had  stemm'd  the  briny  deep, 
To  bear  me  safe  —  its  future  monarch  keep : 
Oh,  faul  hour !  when  Faction's  noisy  crew 
With  hellish  din,  blood  fh>m  their  monarch  drew  { 
Then  not  content,  but  with  revengeful  ire 
Denounced  the  son,  the  partner  of  the  sire  { 
Ezpell'd  to  foreign  shores  their  native  king, 
Planting  in  Albion's  fame  a  mortal  sting ; 
But  now,  how  changed,  how  blissftil  is  our  state ! 
When  god-like  reason  holds  the  reins  of  fate, 
And  patriots  firm,  in  countless  numbers  stand. 
To  hUut  the  traitor  to  his  native  land ! 
Where  all  are  arm'd  —  their  enemies  defy ; 
Like  Britons  conquer,  or  like  Britons  die. 
But  this  theme  ended,  ev'ry  inmost  thought 
Flies  to  my  tongue,  grateful  for  your  support ; 
Tis  now  three  winters  since  1  met  your  view, 
A  candidate  for  honors  gained  by  fow ; 
Though  cold  the  prospect  of  the  adventnrons  day. 
Your  smiles,  like  sunshine,  cheer'd  my  drooping  way; 
Its  rugged  path  made  smooth,  and  to  my  sight 
Hope's  fairy  visions  spread  a  new-born  light  { 
Banished  by  slow  degrees  my  nervous  fears. 
Holding  in  bondage  that  which  now  appears  { 
Humble  my  merit,  and  without  a  claim 
To  be  recorded  on  the  roll  of  fame. 
Your  fostering  care  may  lead  me  to  the  goal. 
Whore  Just  Ambition  rousea  all  my  aouL 
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The  poetry  waa  cprtainly  '  little  to  speak  of;'  but  I  was  looked  tipon 
ia  Balh  aa  a  dramatic  child  of  their  own  rearing,  and  my  benefit  was 
greatly  sucoesafiil. 

I  may  as  well  in  this  place  put  the  rf>ader  right  upon  one  point-  I 
have  had  many  severe  struggles,  partly  brought  on  by  a  too  san- 
guine temperament,  by  an  overfiowing  confidence  where  I  have  been 
deceived,  and  by  a  disregard  to  expenditure,  arising  probably  from  a 
want  of  knowledge  of  business.  Yet  I  never  waa  naturally  extrava- 
gant ;  and  in  the  way  of  fortune,  I  have  had  sulBcient  opportunities  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  poaiiive  wealth  ;  but  speculation  unsought  for 
'  fell  in  my  way,  and  \  found  it.'  Siill,  in  the  midst  of  all  my  difficul- 
ties, though  I  had  of  course  occasionally  severe  and  trying  depression 
of  spirits,  that  depression  never  arose  from  selfish  considerations,  but 
from  my  deep  and  natural  anxiety  respecting  those  whose  claims 
upon  my  tenderness  and  affection  were  inextinguiahable.  But  no  re- 
verses, however  severe,  no  feeling,  however  acute,  could  long  press 
heavily  on  my  heart.  That  dear  deluder  Hope,  whose  fickleness  is 
only  exceeded  by  that  of  Fortune,  would  and  will  step  in,  to  draw  me 
aside  from  the  path  of  misery,  and  cause  me  to  view  this  beautiful  but 
too  treacherous  world  in  all  its  pristine  brightness ;  and  I  verily  be- 
lieve that  when  my  head  shall  be  covered  with  the  snows  of  time,  and 
the  winter  of  life  shall  beset  me,  I  shall  atill  be  unable  lo  check  the 
eflervescence  of  my  spirits.  What  happiness  would  it  be,  if  I  could 
but  trace  the  effects  to  more  stable  causes,  and  feel  that  they  arise 
from  sound  reflection,  and  not  from  the  caprices  of  my  nature ! 


Mas.  SiDDOHS  had  taken  leave  of  the  stage  before  I  was  attached 
to  the  Covent-Garden  Theatre,  but  performed  on  two  or  three  occasions ; 
once  I  believe  at  the  King's- Theatre,  for  the  benefit  of  some  popular 
charity ;  twice  for  the  benefit  of  Chaeles  Kemble  ;  and  she  afterward 
came  forward  for  two  or  three  niglita,  at  the  particular  desire  of  the 
lamented  Princess  Charlotte.  The  public  anxiety  knew  no  bounds, 
and  the  theatre  on  these  oocasions  was  filled  to  overflowing.  Books  for 
signatures  were  open  at  the  principal  libraries  for  the  recall  of  Mrs. 
SiDDONS  to  the  stage  ;  and  on  one  night  of  her  appearance  I  distinctly 
recollect  placards  to  that  effect  being  simultaneously  displayed  from 
boxes,  pit,  and  gallery,  amidst  the  enthusiasm  of  the  whole  audience, 
displayed  in  the  waving  of  hats  and  handkerchiefs.  That  was  indeed 
a  scene  worth  whole  years  of  toil.  She  however  wisely  resisted  the 
appeal,  and  finally  retired,  with  ail  her  blooming  honors  thick  upon  her. 

The  dazzling  brilliancy  of  Kean's  reception  had  scarcely  sobered 
down,  when  another  meteor  shot  forth,  not  to  usurp,  but  more  than  divide 
the  favor  of  the  town  at  the  opposile  house  ;  the  far-famed  Miss  O'Neil, 
They  had  both  gained  their  reputation  in  provincial  schools  of  the  hum- 
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blest  class.  Miss  O^Neil's  father  had  been  what  is  termed  literally  a 
•  strolling  manager.'  Many  a  scene  of  penury  and  distress  had  she 
witnessed  in  the  course  of  her  career  ;  but  the  extremes  of  poverty 
served  to  ennoble,  not  debase  her.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  on  most 
intimate  terms  with  her,  and  have  been  at  her  table  when  crowds  of 
coronets  have  driven  to  the  door,  anxious  for  an  interview,  and  cards  of 
invitation  poured  in  from  every  quarter.  Nothing  could  exceed  her 
good  sense  and  unaffected  ingenuousness,  as  she  referred  to  her  past  and 
present  position.  There  was  no  affectation  of  concealment,  but  an 
open  frankness  of  character,  most  interesting ;  and  she  indulged  in 
warm  expressions  of  gratitude  for  all  the  blessings  fortune  had  so  unex- 
pectedly  showered  upon  her.  It  was  difficult  to  detect  any  accent  in 
her  speaking,  which  was  most  singular,  for  she  was  surrounded  by  her 
family,  who  in  their  conversation  gave  most  unequivocal  proofs  that 
they  were  the  legitimate  children  of  Erin. 

From  all  my  recollections  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
attempt  to  draw  a  parallel  between  her  performances  and  those  of  Miss 
O'Neil ;  the  unapproachable  grandeur  and  overwhelming  dignity  of 
the  one,  and  the  feminine  tenderness  and  endearment  of  the  other,  ex- 
hibiting two  widely  different  expressions,  not  framed  by  the  same  code. 
Mrs.  Siddons  was  only  to  be  approached  with  feelings  of  deep  awe, 
bordering  upon  reverence  ;  with  Miss  O'Neil,  all  your  hopes  and  fears 
were  excited,  and  sure  to  meet  with  a  response.  Her  bursts  of  agony 
and  distress  agitated  every  nerve,  and  would  plunge  her  audience  in 
tears  ;  while  the  power  of  Siddons  would  choke  your  very  utterance, 
and  deny  you  all  relief.  What  Miss  O'Neil  required  in  strong  expres- 
sion, she  made  up  in  exaggeration.  Every  nerve  was  strained,  and 
her  whole  frame  convulsed  ;  in  short,  her  great  fault  was  exuberance, 
though  nothing  could  be  more  quietly  yet  distressingly  beautiful  than 
her  delightful  performance  of  Mrs.  Haller.  Her  silver  voice  fell  me- 
lodiously upon  the  ear ;  and  her  performance  proved  that 

*Tus  player  by  his  tone*  can  make  u«  weep 
When  men's  substantial  sorrows  cannot  do  it.* 


IfRfi.    JORDAN    AND    THE    DUKE    OP    CLARENCE:     THE    'IMMORTAL    T0WN8END.' 

Let  me  here  revert  to  a  subject  of  real  interest  to  every  true  lover 
of  the  drama ;  the  return  to  the  British  stage  of  that  Thalia  of  the 
dramatic  realm,  Mrs.  Jordan,  after  the  lapse  of  —  pray  pardon  me, 
reader ;  for  'pon  my  life  I  do  n't  recollect  how  long.  She  had  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  Duke  of  Clarence  for  some  time.  They  had  lived  to- 
gether for  twenty  years,  and  she  had  given  birth  to  ten  children.  It 
was  her  boast  that  during  the  whole  of  that  period  they  had  lived  in  the 
most  perfect  harmony.  The  shock  upon  her  nerves  produced  by  the 
separation  was  fearful ;  and  the  brief  remainder  of  her  life  was  clouded 
by  misfortune.  In  the  deed  of  separation  it  was  expressly  stipulated 
that  she  should  not  return  to  the  stage  under  certain  penalties.  Per- 
mission was  however  granted,  as  she  was  most  anxious  to  make  some  pro- 
vision for  a  branch  of  her  family  unconnected  with  the  Royal  Duke. 
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The  circumBtances  which  led  her  \o  part  with  his  Royal  Highness,  and 
ihus  destroy  a  lie  which  was  almost  hallowed  by  time,  and  the  most  ex- 
emplary conduct  on  her  |)art,  were  of  a  political  nature.  The  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  was  hanging  upon  a  slender  thread,  and  the  Duke 
subsequently  entered  into  the  matrimonial  state  with  a  princess  whose 
amiable  conduct  and  deportment  afterward  won  the  heails  of  the  whole 
British  people, 

Scaodat,  with  all  its  deadly  venom,  is  nurtured  in  an  atmosphere  so 
foul,  thai  nothing  pure  can  approach  it  j  and  although  the  Duke  had 
made  most  liberal  provision  for  Mrs.  Jordan,  yet  there  were  not  wanting 
thousands  of  tongues  to  assert  that  she  had  been  deserted  and  left  in 
penury.  Most  scurrilous  attacks  were  made  upon  the  illustrious  Duke  ; 
but  Mrs.  Jordan's  high  sense  of  honor  and  justice  would  not  permit  her 
for  a  moment  to  countenance  the  infamous  rumors.  She  immediately 
published  a  reply  to  these  attacks,  in  the  following  words:  'I  feel  my. 
self  bound  moat  publicly  and  unequivocally  to  declare,  that  his  liberality 
to  me  has  been  noble  and  generous  in  the  highest  degree.'  It  is  there- 
fore evident  that  her  return  to  the  stage  originated  from  a  laudable 
anxiety  with  regard  to  the  interests  of  her  children,  and  not  from  the 
remotest  idea  of  casting  any  reflection  upon  his  Royal  Highness. 

Mrs.  Jordan's  reappearance  ou  this  occasion  was  in  tile  character  of 
Donna  Violante,  in  Mrs.  Centlivre'a  fine  old  comedy  of  '  The  Wonder.' 
1  had  tke  good  fortune  to  enact  the  part  of  Colonel  Briton  ;  and  I  may 
indeed  reject  with  pride  that  I  have  been  associated  with  the  most  illus- 
trious names  in  the  modern  dramatic  world.  That  no  ill  feeling  could 
have  crossed  the  mind  of  the  Duke,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
late  Earl  of  Munster  and  one  of  his  brothers  attended  her  on  this  occa- 
sion with  the  most  respectful  and  filial  devotion.  Her  agitation  was 
extreme  ;  and  supported  on  the  arm  of  each  of  her  sons,  she  approached 
the  entrance  of  the  stage.  No  sooner  did  she  appear  ;  no  sooner  did 
that  voice,  the  very  essence  of  melody,  fall  upon  the  ears  of  her  de- 
lighted auditory,  than  she  met  with  the  most  rapturous  greetings.  The 
luxurious  joyousness  of  her  laugh,  when  she  turned  the  tables  upon 
Don  Felix,  was  electrical ;  and  many  a  one  of  the  spectators,  w 


r,  felt  the  youthful  vigor  of  his 

1  ail  his  recollections.     It  was 

!,  that  '  her  smile  had  the  effect 

I  itself ;  it  seemed  as  if  her  heart 


<  speak  of  her  only  at  that  period 


witnessed  her  glowing,  brilli 
frame  return,  and  again  grew  young  i 
beautifully  said  by  a  distinguished  cri  " 
of  sunshine;  her  voice  was eloquenct 
was  always  at  her  mouth.' 

It  is  my  misfortune  lo  be  enabled  t( 
of  life  when  its  fitful  changes  had  taken  place,  and  happin 
graced  her  domestic  hearth.  She  was  a  woman  of  unlimited  charily 
and  benevolence,  and  was  enthusiastically  beloved  by  all  those  who 
were  in  any  way  dependent  upon  her.  No  selfish  feeling  ever  occupied 
her  heart ;  and  she  was  most  justly  proud  of  her  children,  who  evinced 
ibe  wannest  feelings  of  love  and  devotion  to  her.  In  the  ways  of  the 
world,  and  more  particularly  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  she  was 
sniDple  as  the  veriest  infant.  Her  final  distress,  and  the  cause  of  her 
exile  from  home,  was  her  having  given  blank  acceptances  to  a  near 
relation,  in  the  fiill  belief  that  they  were  for  very  small  amounts  i  thus 
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at  the  same  time  proving  her  extreme  ignorance  upon  all  pecuniary 
matters,  and  her  unbounded  confidence  in  those  who  had  any  kindred 
ties.  The  fact  is  that  she  was  as  ignorant  as  a  child  upon  all  matters 
of  business,  and  generous  to  excess.  I  resided  in  her  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, in  Cadogan-Place  ;  and  I  cannot  perhaps  give  a  better  example 
of  her  simplicity  in  matters  of  business  than  the  following.  On  my 
return  home  from  the  theatre  late  one  night,  I  found  a  note  from  her, 
requesting  me  to  breakfast  with  her  early  the  following  morning,  to  con- 
sult with  General  Hawker,  her  son-in-law,  on  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance. I  was  rather  surprised  at  this  summons,  my  acquaintance  having 
been  limited,  and  merely  professional.  It  is  true,  I  had  experienced 
much  courtesy,  and  many  valuable  hints  from  her.  I  attended  the 
appointment,  and  found  that  some  parochial  taxes  had  been  neglected, 
through  mere  ignarance  and  carelessness,  and  a  distress- warrant  was 
about  to  be  issued.  This  was  at  once  magnified  into  the  sale  of  her 
property  ;  and  the  General,  who  knew  more  about  military  than  civil 
affairs,  appeared  equally  confounded  with  Mrs.  Jordan.  I  need  not  add 
that  the  matter  was  speedily  arranged,  and  I  was  looked  upon  as  a  sort 
of  guardian-angel  for  my  interference. 

I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  my  readers  imagine  for  a  moment 
that  my  acquaintance  was  purely  theatrical :  no ;  my  ambition  had 
led  me  a  step  higher.  The  police-office  of  Bow-street  being  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  theatre,  and  not  foreseeing  what  vagaries 
my  temperament  might  lead  me  into,  I  took  care  to  provide,  not  one 
*  friend  at  court,*  but  two.  Sir  Richard  Birnie  was  a  rough  diamond, 
but  a  kind-hearted  man.  He  had  all  the  cardinal  virtues,  and  was 
particularly  fond  of —  not  fish,  but  the  drama.  I  was  therefore  safe 
with  him  for  any  thing  short  of  high  treason,  murder,  or  arson.  But 
Townsend,  the  immortal  Townsend  !  —  that  first  of  Bow-street  oflfi- 
cers  ;  *  the  observed  of  all  observers ;'  the  favorite  of  royalty  ;  the 
dread  of  all  coachmen  and  flambeauxed  footmen  —  would,  I  verily  be- 
lieve, have  kidnapped  me  from  the  hands  of  Jack  Ketch  himself.  The 
hours  T  have  given  to  his  long  prosy  stories  ;  the  indignant  manner  in 
which  he  used  to  express  himself  against  the  *  old  swell,'  John  Kem- 
ble,  for  not  retiring  earlier  from  the  stage,  and  leaving  the  field  open 
to  the  *  young  kid,'  his  brother  Charles,  and  my  perfect  concurrence 
in  all  his  sentiments,  won  *  golden  opinions'  from  him  ;  and  then  he 
would  gently  insinuate,  that  with  a  little  more  *  pluck,'  I  might  in  time 
put  on  the  gloves,  and  even  give  the  *  young  kid'  himself  the  go-by ! 
I  think  I  see  him  now,  with  his  flaxen  wig,  his  low-crowned  hat,  long 
gaiters,  and  half-quaker  suit,  discoursing  most  eloquent  music.  It 
was  a  source  of  great  amusement  to  the  young  sprigs  of  nobility  to 
extract  from  him  in  conversation  some  of  his  most  characteristic  slang 
expressions  ;  nor  did  royalty  disdain  to  amuse  itself  at  his  expense. 

About  the  period  when  the  connection  between  the  Duke  of  Cla- 
rence and  Mrs.  Jordan  was  first  formed,  public  opinion  was  rife  on  the 
subject.  His  Royal  Highness  was  at  the  opera,  surrounded  by  the 
world  of  fashion,  where  he  encountered  Townsend,  who  was  on  duty 
there.     In  his  brusque,  off-hand  manner,  he  said  : 

*  Ah  !  Townsend,  Townsend  !  how  d'  ye  do,  Townsend  ? 
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*  Why,  your  Royal  Highness,  pretty  bobbish,  I  thank  you,'  replied 
the  functionary. 

<  Well,  Townsend,  what  news,  what  news  V 

*  Why,  nothing,  your  Royal  Highness,  of  any  consequence.' 

'  Oh,  nonsense  !  nonsense  !  — -  the  people  must  have  something  to 
talk  about.' 

*  Why  then,  if  your  Royal  Highness  pleases,  the  talk  is  principally 
about  you  and  Mrs.  Jordan.' 

The  sailor-prince  was  here  a  little  thrown  aback :  *  Never  mind, 
never  mind  —  let  them  talk  :  I  don't  care.' 

Mark  the  simplicity  of  the  answer :  *  Your  Royal  Highness  is  a 
d  —  d  fool  if  you  do  !' 


TOEELY   AT     MOBNIDQ    BEHEARSAL :    LITTLE    SIMMONS,  Eto. 

I  HAVE  spoken  in  previous  pages  of  the  poor  inebriate  Tokely,  who 
often  aroused  the  indignation  of  Manager  Fawcett,  a  man  who  loved 
his  profession  too  well,  and  maintained  too  distinguished  a  position  in 
it,  to  look  with  patience  upon  those  out-breaks  which  always  tended  to 
diminish  its  respectability  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  more  particu- 
larly of  that  portion  of  it  which  had  a  predisposition  to  complain  of 
the  vices  and  infirmities  of  actors.  After  many  severe  reproofs,  he  at 
length  threatened  this  unfortunate  victim  of  the  bottle  with  a  discharge 
from  the  theatre,  and  all  the  consequent  disgrace  and  ruin  it  would 
bring  upon  him  ;  at  the  same  time  observing,  that  no  excuse  could  be 
made  for  a  man  who  drank  before  dinner.  Poor  Tokely  then  pledged 
himself  solemnly  to  refrain  from  the  glass ;  and  under  any  circum- 
stances to  omit  all  libations  until  after  dinner.  He  kept  his  promise 
faithfully  for  about  a  week  ;  but  at  length  he  again  yielded,  and  ap- 
peared at  rehearsal  in  the  morning  in  a  most  abominable  state  of  in- 
toxication,, yet  with  sufficient  consciousness  to  be  aware  of  it.  Mr. 
Fawcett's  anger  knew  no  bounds.  He  turned  upon  him,  and  said  : 
*  Is  this  the  way  you  keep  your  promise  ?  —  you  degraded,  miserable 
being  !'  It  was  then  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Tokely  turned 
round  with  great  naivete,  and  immediately  replied  ;  '  God  bless  you, 
Sir,  I  've  dined  !'  I  am  happy  to  say,  however,  that  our  modern  the- 
atrical records  furnish  but  few  similar  examples.  Tokely  died  very 
shortly  after,  leaving  his  wife  and  child  in  great  distress  from  his  im- 
prudent course  of  life.     I  merely  glanced  at  the  circumstance  of  their 

comparative  destitution  to  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  Lord r>  ^^d 

two  or  three  other  gentleman,  and  they  most  liberally  contributed  a 
handsome  sum,  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  placing  in  Mrs.  Tokely 's 
hands ;  another  proof  of  the  generous  feeling  and  consideration  con- 
stantly exhibited  toward  our  profession  by  that  distinguished  class  of 
persons. 

*  Little  Simmons,'  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  appeared  about  this 
time  as  Bailie  Mucklethrift,  a  character  of  minor  importance,  but 
which  he  had  the  talent  to  render  prominent.  There  is  not  a  single 
play-goer  of  his  day  but  will  refer  back  to  him  with  unmingled  satis- 
faction, and  call  to  mind  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  headed 
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the  Roman  mobs  in  Coriolanus,  Julius  Csesar,  etc. ;  a  little  pompous 
demagogue,  spluttering  out  his  plebeian  characteristics  with  a  degree 
of  importance  well  worthy  of  imitation  by  many  of  the  modern  leaders 
of  the  *  Greftt  Unwashed/ 


bunker's      hill. 

Midnight  on  the  misty  mountain,  on  the  river  calm  and  firee, 
Midnight  in  the  silent  city,  midnight  on  the  throbbing  sea ; 
Gone  a  weary  day  of  summer  as  the  summer  days  go  oy. 
And  the  soft  and  silvery  starlight  fills  the  overhanging  sky. 

Who  are  they  who  choose  the  shadow,  who  are  they  who  choose  the  night. 
Rather  than  the  sun  of  noon-day  and  the  glory  of  its  light ! 
Who  are  they,  a  midnight  army,  stealing  noiselessly  along. 
In  the  silence  and  the  shadow  to  the  whisper  of  a  song  % 

Hardy  men  of  strength  and  valor,  from  the  furrow  and  the  plough. 
Banded  by  their  WTongs  together  to  do  fearful  battle  now  j 
Come  they  hither  from  the  valleys  and  the  homes  of  Pilgrim  Land, 
On  the  lip  the  vow  of  Freedom,  and  the  weapon  in  the  hand. 

They  have  bent  'neath  grievous  burdens,  such  as  brave  men  bear  not  loofl^, 
They  have  served  a  tjnrant-master,  who  repayeth  them  with  wronff : 
Oft  and  humbly  have  they  spoken  for  their  nght  the  earnest  wora, 
Now  they  come,  to  God  appealing,  with  the  l^ner  and  the  sword ! 

Morning  breaketh  on  the  waters,  and  the  shadows  flee  away, 
And  the  foe  puts  on  his  armor  for  the  carnage  of  the  dav ; 
And  the  labors  of  a  thousand,  in  the  stillness  of  the  nignt, 
Lake  the  wonders  of  a  vision  break  upon  the  Briton's  sight. 

Servants  of  the  tyrant  master  of  a  people  o'er  the  sea, 

Thev  are  gazing  on  the  bulwarks  of  a  nation  yet  to  be ! 

At  tne  solemn  hour  of  midnight,  in  the  silence  and  the  shade, 

Its  foundations  have  been  moulded  with  the  pick*axe  and  the  spade. 

O,  the  weary  and  the  faithful !  they  have  builded  not  alone 
The  strong  breast- works  for  the  battle  of  the  green-sward  and  the  stone ; 
From  the  mountains  and  the  valleys  like  an  army  vast  they  came, 
There  to  build  up  Freedom's  altar,  and  the  pyramid  of  Fame ! 

From  the  land  beyond  the  ocean  on  the  rolling  billows  borne. 
Comes  the  sunlight  of  the  morning  to  the  weary  and  the  worn ; 
To  the  hungering  and  thirsty  with  the  whispered  word  of  cheer. 
Courage  to  the  feeble-hearted,  and  the  vanity  of  fear. 

Weary  with  their  midnight  labor  still  their  hands  uplift  the  soil : 
Hope  and  spirit  never  falter,  GrOD  is  with  them  in  their  toil ! 
They  have  labored  in  the  midnight,  and  the  twilight,  and  the  sun. 
Till  the  solenm  noon  is  o'er  them,  and  the  work  of  fear  is  done. 

Hark !  the  Briton's  drum  hath  spoken !  lo !  his  banner,  centuries  old. 
O'er  the  ranks  of  coming  thousands,  clad  in  scarlet  and  in  gold ! 
They  are  coming  as  the  whirlwind  to  the  forest  dark  and  hoar  — 
As  the  waters  o?  the  ocean  to  the  sands  upon  the  shore ! 
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For  the  warfiure  with  '  the  rebel'  is  the  battlewmbre  drawn. 
Not  as  in  the  strife  far  glor^,  but  in  bitterness  and  scorn : 
Not  as  warriors  to  the  conflict,  not  as  brave  men  meet  the  brave, 
Do  they  come,  but  as  the  tyrant  to  do  battle  with  the  slave  ! 

With  the  solemn  somid  of  thousands,  onward  to  the  strife  theycomOi 
like  an  army  led  to  slaughter  by  the  music  of  the  drum ; 
And  the  hand  that  lifts  the  banner  and  the  sword  in  bitter  wrong 
Falieth,  for  the  God  of  battles  is  not  always  with  the  strong. 

Lo !  the  foes  of  freedom  perish !  —  they  who  fill  the  oppressor's  train. 
Falling  like  the  ripen*d  verdure  by  the  scythe  upon  the  plain : 
Manhood  in  its  perfect  Klory,  youth  and  ase  in  slumber  lie ; 
Came  they  hither  with  Uie  learless,  with  the  brave  to  fall  and  die ! 

As  a  veil  the  smoke  is  lifted  fW>m  an  army  overthrown ; 
Mingle  now  the  victor's  shouting  and  the  dying  warrior's  groan : 
Fallen  are  the  strong  and  fearless,  they  who  lea  oppression  on  — 
By  the  peasant  and  the  ploughman,  Freedom  in  the  strife  haUi  won. 

But  once  more  redoubled  thousands,  goaded  on  by  words  of  shame, 
Rally  for  the  victor's  laurel,  and  old  England's  battle-fame  ; 
8h^  the  rebel  win  the  battle,  shall  the  guider  of  the  plough 
From  earth's  first  and  proudest  empire  pluck  her  martial  glory  now  T 

She  hath  ruled  the  waves  of  ocean,  she  hath  stretched  her  mighty  hand 
To  the  walls  of  ancient  cities,  to  the  shores  of  every  land ; 
Float  her  ships  on  every  billow,  and  her  flag  in  every  breeze, 
With  the  tribute  and  the  treasure  of  the  islands  and  the  seas. 

Bearing  now  her  gorgeous  banner  o^er  her  unregarded  dead, 
Come  again  her  gathered  armies  to  the  fiercer  conflict  led ; 
Louder  are  the  voice  of  warfare,  and  the  cannon's  sullen  roar. 
As  the  brave  and  lion-hearted  come  to  fight  the  battle  o'er. 

Darker  is  the  encircling  war-cloud  o'er  the  battle's  scene  of  wo; 
Perish  now  a  thousand  dwellings,  wasted  by  the  invading  foe : 
Through  the  histories  of  ages  shall  the  wanton  deed  go  down, 
Lake  a  shadow  o'er  the  story  of  the  veteran's  renown. 

Lo !  once  more,  as  firm  in  silence  as  the  hill  whereon  they  stood, 
Thev  who  strike  for  Freedom  conquer,  and  th'  oppressor  dows  in  blood ; 
Wide  and  far,  from  earth  to  heaven,  o'er  the  city  and  the  sea, 
Over  the  loud  din  of  battle,  swells  the  shout  of  *  Libbaty  !' 

Thrice,  O  Freedom !  is  thy  spirit  strong  against  the  coming  foe, 
Thrice  thine  arm  is  red  with  slaughter,  where  the  tides  of  battle  flow  ; 
But  in  bitterness  and  sorrow,  as  the  foe  came  rushing  on, 
Thou  didst  love  the  victor's  glory,  and  the  battle  doubly  won. 

Thine  was  more  than  human  courage,  thine  was  more  than  valor  then : 
They,  unarmed,  who  met  the  tyrant,  they  were  not  defenceless  men : 
Mightier  than  arm^d  thousands,  and  the  glittering  shield  and  sword, 
Is  Uie  holy  cause  of  Freedom,  and  the  favor  of  the  Load  ! 

It  were  not  heroic  valor  on  the  battle-field  to  lead, 
If  there  were  not  calmer  courage  for  the  darker  hour  of  need : 
Then  were  heard  the  Hero's  counsel,  for  the  hour  of  flight  had  come, 
And  old  Putnam's  voice  of  thtmder  o'er  the  rolling  of  the  drum ! 
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Mingled  then  the  brave  in  battle,  hand  to  hand  and  eye  to  eye ; 
They  had  lived  like  heroes  only  in  that  last  dread  hour  to  die ; 
It  was  there  where  blood  was  flowing  like  a  fountain's  rushing  tide, 
With  the  Briton's  banner  o'er  him,  that  New-England^  Warexn  died ! 

Choking  with  the  grief  of  heroes,  heavy  laden  with  their  wo, 
Slowly  then  our  ranks  retreated,  with  their  face  against  the  foe ; 
And  upon  Uie  hillside  slumber'd  they  who  perished  in  the  strife. 
Martyrs  in  the  cause  of  Freedom,  for  its  love  wm  more  than  life. 

So  in  silence  sang  a  pilgrim,  one  amid  a  reverent  crowd. 
Gathered  where  the  silent  granite  lifts  its  brow  above  the  doud ; 
Morning  greets  it,  and  the  sunset  on  its  summit  lingen  long. 
And  its  never-dying  glory  is  the  Heritage  of  Song. 
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XXTXSTZXW      VOOSTB. 


M  E  D  O  N. 


Ah  !  my  son  !  I  see  thai  fancy  is  painting  pictures  on  your  mind. 


CYRIL. 


Yes,  father  ;  this  mild  balmy  air  and  soft  sunset  had  lulled  me  into 
a  day-dream ;  a  floating  vision  of  a  white-beached,  verdant,  flowery 
south-sea  isle,  that  lay  on  the  glad  blue  water  like  a  sparkling  emerald 
set  in  silver  ;  of  spicy  groves,  of  dancing  nymphs  and  sylvan  bowers ; 
of  shepherd  sages  and  amiable  savages ;  in  short,  of  that  innocent,  ig- 
norant, unsophisticated  state,  that  ideal ;  which  Rousseau  preached  and 
Chateaubriand  experienced  ;  which  poets  praise,  and  youth  sighs  for. 


ME    DON. 


And  which  never  existed,  save  in  the  imaginings  of  some  juvenile 
lover,  or  in  the  brain  of  romance  ;  they  hide  behind  green  hills  the 
altar  on  which  parents  sacrifice  their  children ;  or  where  an  infuriated 
people  torment  and  butcher  helpless  captives,  instead  of  the  flames  of 
war,  and  shrieks  of  victims,  they  give  us  silver  moonlight,  and  arcadian 
pipes.  Savage  life  has  appealed  to,  and  interested  the  feelings  of  many 
by  being  called  a  state  of  nature.  Now  it  seems  to  me  it  might  as 
justly  be  called  a  state  against  nature,  as  one  of  nature ;  for  is  there 
not  in  man  as  great  a  tendency  toward  civilization  as  toward  barbarism  ? 
What  we  suppose  man's  nature  is  a  great  and  craving  inclination  im- 
planted by  God  for  some  thing,  or  state  of  being,  as  opposed  to  some 
other  thing,  or  some  other  state  of  being  ;  and  although  reason  might 
restrain  him,  so  that  he  would  choose  the  contrary  of  that  which  he 
desires,  yet  this  could  only  control  the  act,  not  abolish  the  wish.  If  we 
say  it  is  man's  nature  to  eat  and  sleep,  this  we  can  understand,  for  these 
are  conditions  of  his  existence  ;  but  we  cannot  say  it  is  man's  nature 
to  dwell  in  caves  or  live  in  houses ;  these  are  things  of  habit ;  and  it 
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would  seem  to  me  that  he  ia  better  lilted  for,  and  more  readily  adapts 
himself  to,  the  latter  than  the  former  habit.  Man's  physical  structure  ; 
Ilia  long  and  helpless  infancy;  his  numerous  wants;  his  great  and 
manifold  capacity  for  enjoyment ;  his  intense  social  feelin); ;  his  per- 
ceptive and  inventive  faculties,  seem  as  if  he  were  especially  designed 
for,  and  from  necessity  constrained  to  live  in,  a  community.  And  the 
very  formation  of  these  must  be  founded  on  the  idea  of  law,  or  the 
recognition  of  an  abstract  justice  ;  which  abstraction,  to  be  alike  under- 
stood, and  alike  binding,  must  express  itself  in  iutelligibte  words ;  and 
however  rude  or  imperfect  these  may  be,  when  once  established,  it  is 
law  ;  the  seed  out  of  which  all  social  order,  all  industry,  and  all  civili- 
zation, must  grow  ;  and  as  eircumstances  occur  or  alter,  and  new  wants 
arise,  other  laws  must  be  passed,  some  growing  out  of  infractions  of 
this  primary  law,  some  from  the  peculiar  internal  or  external  situation 
of  the  community,  and  last  of  all,  those  that  regulate  the  relationship 
of  one  community  with  another. 

Thus  the  simple  combination  of  a  few  savage  individuals,  each  one 
of  whom  must  so  far  curb  his  savage  inclinaiion  as  to  agree  with  the 
rest,  leads  to  the  idea  of  individual  rights ;  these  once  conceded  and 
secured,  the  desire  for  the  accumulation  and  Iransnstssion  of  property 
immediately  follows  ;  and  to  protect  this  from  the  arts  of  the  crafty 
and  the  arm  of  the  strong,  the  greater  number  of  individuals,  that  is  all 
who  are  neither  very  crafty  nor  very  strong,  are  willing  in  some  mea- 
sure to  compromise  their  own  sense  of  right,  and  take  that  of  the  gene- 
ral community,  because  it  is  able  to  enforce  its  sense  ;  and  so  by  degrees, 
having  the  numerical  strength,  and  obedience  at  command,  it  in  time 
becomes  a  government  ruled  by  the  law  of  usage,  or  by  the  sense  of 
the  community.  If  in  its  infancy,  it  should  be  engaged  in  a  war,  moat 
probably  the  former ;  with  the  power  entrusted  to  an  elected  king  as 
executive  chief.  If  it  should  grow  in  peace,  and  be  built  up  by  com- 
merce, moat  likely  the  latter ;  governed  by  an  aristocracy,  or  modified 
democracy.  And  as  their  internal  and  external  relations  increase  and 
widen,  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  better  understanding  and  security 
of  all,  to  define,  with  as  much  exactness  as  possible,  the  duties  and 
rights,  both  of  the  governed  and  of  those  who  govern.  To  Ho  this,  ihey 
form  or  adopt  a  code,  or  table,  written  upon  parchment,  engraved  on 
Btoiie,ortied  in  knots;  no  matter  how,  it  issuflicient  that  they  are  equita- 
ble and  definite,  a  protection  against  the  crafty,  and  a  wall  against  the 
strong,  for  law  is  not  intended  as  a  feather-bed  for  private  vigilance  to 
fall  asleep  on  ;  but  every  where  retained  somewhat  of  its  original  de- 
sign, that  of  taking  care  of  a  man's  rights,  when  and  where  he  is  not 
able  to  take  care  of  them  himself. 

Thus  you  see,  my  dear  Cyril,  that  a  degree  of  civilization  must 
result  even  from  the  association  of  savages ;  and  if  this  association 
continue  to  cxisi,  the  civilization  must  certainly  increase  ;  developing 
the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  until  they  control  and  direct  the 
physical  strength  ;  and  then,  if  commerce  should  favor  their  inter- 
course with  a  more  enliphlened  people,  that  acknowledge  in  them  a 
natural  equality,  they  will  directly  copy  their  arts,  gel  instructed  in 
their  sciences,  study  their  government  and  insUtutiona,  translate  their 
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literature,  improve  their  own  language,  aud  perhaps  greatly  excel  thw 
nation  they  have  patterned  arter:  for  in  the  awakening  of  hui 
tellect  there  is  often  a  grandeur,  a  vigorous  energy,  an  originality, 
serious  earnestness,  that  appears  lo  have  gathered  strength  from  tl 
preceding  sleep :  it  is  man's  strong  nature  not  subdued,  not  cm 
but  elherealized,  and  quickened  into  an  almost  divine  conception  c 
beauty ;  which  his  newly-acquired  skill,  and  aroused  enthusiasm,  i 
some  measure  enable  him  to  make  evident.     My  son,  did  you  ever  ht 
of  a  body  of  civilized  men  who  voluntarily  relinquished  their  advi 
tages,  and  from  choice  relapsed  into  barbarism  1    Nay,  if  men  hear  of  bl 
solitary  instance,  is  it  not  a  matter  of  especial  wonder,  not  one  ot^'M 
sympathy,  which  would  be  the  case  were  it  a  state  of  nature  ;  for  that* 
which  God  has  stamped  on  the  human  heart,  custom  can  never  entirelyil 
erase.     It  is  true  ihat  there  is  a  sort  of  sickly  and  oppressive  Tefina*J 
ment ;  that  there  is  a  refinemenl  that  passes  civilization  ;  a  re(ine>.f 
ment  where  polite  forms  enclose  savage  hearts  and  deeds  ;  a  gilded)  f 
barbarous,  epicurianism,  more  profligate,  more  brutalizing,  more  ro-  1 
voltiog,  than  the  rudest  slate  of  existence  ;  where  one  half  of  a  nalioit  I 
is  starved,  to  make  sensualists  of  the  other  half;  where  the  physical  I 
strength  and  intellectual  faculties  of  the  masses  are  overstrained,  over-  I 
tasked,  distorted,  that  they  may  minister  to  the  luxuries  and  amusft-  I 
ment  of  the  few,  instead  of  being  employed  for  the  benefit,  the  im-  I 
provemenl,  the  ennobling  of  the  many;  where  the  upper  classes  oppress  J 
and  despise,  where  the  lower  tremble  and  hate,  I 

Now  some  honest  men,  misnamed  philosophers,  and  some  dishonest  I 
men,  wrongly  named  politicians,  have  called  this  state  of  things  the  1 
height  of  civilization,  when  in  fact  it  is  its  decline  and  declension  ;  a  I 
social  rottenness,  that  is  dissolving  all  bonds,  either  natural  or  ariifi.  I 
cial ;  a  returning  of  society  toward  its  first  elements,  which  in  its  en-  J 
deavors  to  avoid,  has  often  given  rise  to,  those  convulsive  efforts  that  I 
have  sometimes  accelerated  the  ruin  of,  and  sometimes  renovated,.  J 
nations.  But  one  circumstance  there  is,  we  may  rely  on,  that  the  up.  I 
heaving  and  explosion  of  this  mass  of  misery  will  be  in  proportion  to, I 
the  force  with  which  it  was  crowded  down  ;  for  their  indistinct  idea  of  ■ 
good  will  lie  beyond  the  lines  and  laws  of  all  that  have  oppressed  T 
them.  But  though  an  excess  of  wealth  and  luxury  ought  not  to  bo  | 
taken  as  the  test  of  civilization,  yet  a  certain  degree  of  both  are 
cessary  to  its  perfection  ;  for  people  must  have  leisure,  and  the  meaos  ] 
that  will  give  them  this,  before  they  can  cultivate  their  love  for  poetry, 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  j  before  they  can  possess  that  | 
exquisite  sense  of  the  Beautiful,  which  enables  them  to  recognize  all  1 
that  is  spiritual  in  matter.  It  is  indeed  a  fine  art,  and  a  humanizins  I 
one,  so  to  infuse  into  death  and  inertness  the  divine  and  iniellectual,  I 
that  life  involuntary  feels  with  it;  to  make  the  real  so  far  tributary  | 
to  the  unreal,  that  whole  nations  are  wrought  into  sympathy  with  ita  ] 
unfeit  though  expressed  hopes,  fears,  joys,  and  woes.  And,  my  dear  I 
Cyril,  I  think  if  we  could  trace  the  origin  of  the  fine  arts,  that  we  ] 
should  find  they  have  ail  sprung  out  of  religious  feeling.  The  first  1 
efforts  in  architecture  arose  from  the  desire  that  the  gods  might  havo  ] 
a  iitling  temple  ;  the  first  poetry  was  song  in  their  praises  i  anil  &aitJ 
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ing  ihat  words  were  insufficient  for  the  espression,  they  endeavored  to 
awaken  music  to  their  aid. 


Alas  !  my  poor  cloud-patace  is  entirely  dissolved  by  ihe  sun  of 
truth  ;  and  ever  thus  may  the  beams  froin  heaven  dispel  ihe  mists  of 
earth  !  But,  father,  I  fain  would  sink  my  bucket  deeper  into  the  well, 
and  know  for  a  certainly  what  government  best  developes  the  social 
and  public  virtues ;  under  which  syslem  man  advances  nearest  to- 
ward perfection  ;  and  whether  a  republican  or  monarchical  form  ia 
the  most  suitable  to  his  nature,  his  interests,  his  improvement  and 
happiness  t 


nd  defmite  questions,  which  require  par- 
swers.  There  is  in  neither  of  these 
.  we  can  affirm  to  eilher  as  a  whole  ; 
ich  has  been  well  suited  to  the  world's 
history  since  creation,  it  is  probable 


My  son,  those  are  general 
ticular  and  circumstantial  ii 
forms  such  positive  good  th: 
and  yet  at  difierenl  epochs  i 
wants.     If  we  had  an  entire 

should  find  that  these  governments  had  been  required  in  turn,  and  that 
each  had  regularly  succeeded  to  the  other.  Belive  me,  my  dear  Cyril, 
all  those  great  general  questions  that  inexperience  and  ignorance  so 
dogmatically  decide  upon,  can  never  be  so  definitely  answered  by 
wisdom  and  experience  ;  for  if  we  once  arrived  at  a  proved  certainty, 
mankind  might  sit  down  contentedly  on  it,  and  fold  up  instead  of  un- 
furling their  intellect :  one  generation  might  supinely  repose  upon  the 
labor  of  another.  No;  it  is  by  slow  and  painful  degrees  thai  the 
world  advances  toward  certainty  ;  the  hope  of  which  constantly  leads 
it  on.  and  which  is  as  constantly  in  the  van.  It  would  seem  that  re- 
publican institutions  have  in  ihem  a  gigantic  impulse,  an  onward 
progress  ;  and  as  if  monarchical  ones  possessed  ihat  quiet  repose,  and 
political  steadiness  necessary  lo  preserve  and  conserve  those  cflbrta 
and  accelerations.  Both  of  these  forms,  no  doubt,  are  necessary  at 
different  eras  :  force  and  intellect  cannot  always  toil,  neither  must 
they  always  slumber;  one  would  lead  to.  madness,  the  other  to  moral 
death  ;  repose  is  but  taking  rest  for  greater  exertions  ;  it  is  the  time 
ID  which  Experience  looks  round  lo  examine  whether  the  work  be  well 

It  would  seem  almost  impossible  so  lo  form  a  government  that  in- 
dividual intellect  may  bo  developed,  individual  rights  protected  ;  and 
at  the  same  lime  there  should  exist,  in  conjunction  with  this  universal 
liberty,  an  arm  of  power  strong  enough  to  suppress  license,  prevent 
corruption,  and  control  abuses.  If  you  make  men  subjects,  you  curb 
their  activity  as  citizens  ;  if  you  make  ihem  citizens,  each  one  in 
some  measure  is  the  law  ;  in  either  case,  there  are  evils  ;  the  concen- 
tration of  power  leads  to  oppression  ;  the  diffusion  is  apt  to  degenerate 
into  license  and  lawlessness.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  republics  have 
been  ihe  active  agents  for  man's  progression.  Only  Ihink,  my  son, 
what  the  world  owes  to  others,  and  its  memories  ;  its  poets,  orators, 
artists,  and  historians  ;  its  patriots,  sages  and  politicians  ;  her  glorious 
and  rational  appreciation  of  liberty ;  when  she  declared  a  state  to  be  a 
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moral  hem^  ;  and  above  and  beyond  all,  when  she  blessed  mankind    ' 
with  that  sacred  bond,  out  of  which  has  arisen  domestic  happiness, 
social  order,  love  of  country,  all  the  decencies,  charities,  and  obliga- 
tiona  of  life  ;  every  public  and  private  virtue,  thai  ennobles,  exalts,   ' 
and  sanctifies  man. 

Oh,  father !  what  a  double  power  has  the  name  of  Athens  I  It 
breathes  a  lendemess  into  the  heart,  dissolving  it  like  the  sofieat 
music  ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  rouses  in  the  mind  a  mighty  enthu. 
siasm,  stirring  it  as  the  trumpet  does  a  battle  host.  I  look  upon  Rome 
with  ad  mi  ration,  wonder,  and  astonishment;  but  oh,  Athens!  1  turn 
to  thee  as  a  child  to  its  dead  mother ;  and  feel  that  from  ihy  bosom 
the  world  has  drawn  life  and  nourishment.  Oh,  venerable  city  !  qu( 
of  the  earth  !  crown  of  Greece  —  slill  art  thou  the  world-eiample  f 


Yes,  mankind  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  Alhena  ;  and  when  it 
is  asked  '  What  have  republics  done  for  the  world  V  we  have  ouly  lo 
point  toward  Rome,  Venice,  the  Italian  Republics,  the  Hanse- Towns, 
Holland;  and  ask,  '  What  would  have  been  the  present  slate  of  tho 
world,  had  those  never  existed  ?'  Wo  grant  ihey  are  subject  to  tumult, 
fections,  and  often  to  sudden  and  abrupt  constitutional  violations;  for 
the  urfimpeded  eflbrt  which  iniellcci  makes  in  all  things  must  some- 
times convulse  politics,  They  are  like  voyagers  in  search  of  nevr 
continents ;  though  somelimeB  a  good  ship  may  strike  a  rock,  or  get 
stranded  in  shallows,  yet  their  ejperience  and  discoveries  yield  a  rich 
reward  for  many  centuries.  It  is  evident  that  any  mitilakes  or  fauhs 
committed  by  a  democratic  government  can  never  be  hidden  nor  con- 
eealed  ;  for  all  its  acta  and  operations  are  not  only  open  lo  public  in- 
Bpeclion  and  comment,  but  executed  under  the  eyes,  and  exposed  to 
the  animadversions,  of  a  hostile  and  opposing  parly,  whose  ascent  to 
political  inSiionce  depends  upon  the  misconduct  or  unpopularity  of 
those  who  hold  power.  These  interested  and  searching  examiners  in- 
quire inlo,  report,  and  dilate  upon  every  evil  that  occurs,  magnifying 
its  extent,  exaggerating  its  consequences,  until  a  very  small  matter 
wears  the  appearance  of  a  large  one,  and  is  often  imposed  on  tb« 
world  as  such.  Thus  its  faults  and  defects  are  written  on  the  surface^ 
and  all  who  look  may  read.  But  on  the  contrary,  in  a  monarchy  tha 
government  in  tranquil  limes  is  its  own  judge  ;  its  prerogatives,  its 
political  and  pal  ace -patron  age,  its  laws  of  constructive  treason  and  of 
libel ;  its  armed  soldiery,  the  habitual  deference  lo  auihorily  and  rauk^ 
all  preclude  this  close  and  inquisitorial  scrutiny ;  this  free  and  loud 
expression  of  popular  opinion.  The  people  are  not  allowed  to  meet 
together  in  public  to  express  their  dissatisfaction,  or  lo  pass  censure  on 
their  rulers,  for  what  they  consider  a  violation  of  iheir  rjghla.  No  ; 
he  who  would  hear  the  voice  of  the  people,  must  hold  his  ear  to  ths 
earth  and  caich  it  in  low  murmurs,  for  the  fear  of  punishment  sup- 
presses iis  proclamation.  Its  crimes  and  oppressions  are  only  revealed 
parti&lly,  or  by  chaooe :  what  seems  tranquillity  is  often  the  apathy  of 
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despair,  the  elillness  of  death.  Now  and  then  the  dark  curtain  ia  lifted 
up,  and  a  sad  picture  presents  itself;  such  bs  the  life  of  Peilico  ex~ 
posps;  Buch  mercies  as  Auslria  has  lately  w re akpd  cm  unoffending 
Gallicia  ;  such  unmitigaled  miseries  as  Russia  has  indicted  in  making 
her  forced  Gettlements.  There  ia  a  coufralernity  among  citizens  who 
ftll  possess  equal  political  rights,  that  can  never  be  felt  where  people 
are  divided  into  classes  :  these  arti6cial  distinctions  must  weaken 
man's  affection  for  man  ;  individual  feeling  and  sympathy  must  b« 
the  warmesl  and  strangest  toward  that  of  which  it  forms  a  component 
part;  and  consequently  diminish  toward  those  that  recede  from  it. 
Where  legal  barriers  make  men's  destinies,  end  there  is  not  one  in  a 
thousand  born  with  sufficient  talent  to  overleap  them,  the  most  favored 
class  from  habit  regards  their  privileges  as  righU  due  to  a  superior 
nalure  ;  the  greater  number  are  satisfied  with  Iheir  station,  end  the 
state  loses  their  services,  or  pays  too  high  for  them ;  the  hands  of  the 
upper  classes,  and  the  iotellecl  of  the  lower,  remain  in  a  measure  idle 
and  unemployed . 

The  poor  grudge  and  repine  that  any  part  of  their  hard  and  ill-paid 
labor  should  go  to  support  what  they  consider  idleness,  profusion  and 
dlHsipalion.  They  are  generally  too  ignorant  to  understand  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  their  government  is  based,  and  that  each  division  is  a 
pillar  necessary  Ibrlhe  supportof  the  whole  ;  or  if  sufficiently  educated 
to  comprehend  ibis,  of^en  decline  bearing  the  weight  of  an  edifice  which 
they  say  is  loo  narrow,  eilher  to  protect  or  shelter  them.  We  cannot 
expect  every  element  of  humanity  to  be  astir,  without  producing  a 
degreeof  turbulence  and  commotion.  Thus  in  democracies,  those  great 
and  important  questions  and  measures  which  affect  the  interests  of  a 
whole  community  cannot  always  be  discussed,  decided  upon  and  carried 
into  effect  by  those  same  people,  without  occasional  faction  and  tumult. 
Human  institutions  cannot  entrust  a  power  for  good  that  may  not  be  per- 
verted into  evil ;  and  on  this  account  it  is  that  republics  often  rise  and 
decay  with  equal  rapidity.  In  their  ascent,  it  is  the  strength  of  a  whole 
people  put  into  one  body,  aiming  at  one  object ;  in  their  descent,  it  ia 
corruption  in  a  thousand  shapes,  each  one  a  death.  It  is  only  good 
sense  and  good  morals  that  can  uphold  a  free  community  ;  for  if  they 
can  be  either  deceived  or  bought,  their  freedom  ia  only  an  illusion  ; 
they  have  voluntarily  chosen  bondage  ;  they  are  signed,  sealed,  and 
delivered  to  slavery  ;  slaves  to  their  own  sins,  and  slaves  to  the  highest 

In  a  republic,  incorruptible  political  integrity  is  the  imperative  duty 
of  every  citizen  ;  and  whosoever  forfeits  or  compromises  this,  in  how- 
ever small  a  matter,  is  a  traitor  to  his  cause  and  country.  Where  con- 
stitutional liberty  exists,  bribery  in  some  shape  is  the  engine  that  is 
always  employed  to  aap  and  undermine  it :  people's  wills  cannot  be 
forced,  so  they  must  bo  bought ;  sometimes  with  sweet  promises,  some- 
times with  sweets  more  substantial.  And,  my  dear  Cyril,  although  the 
prosperity  and  permanent  power  of  any  government  must  mainly 
depend  upon  the  virtue  of  its  people,  a  republic  cannot  exist,  cannot  live 
upon  any  other  foundation.  Political  honesty  is  its  vitality,  and  this  can 
only  grow  out  of  private  virtue  and  privata  wisdom.     All  govemmenta 
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have  done  well  at  certain  seasons,  and  have  supported  a  happy  and 
thriving  population,  fondly  attached  and  devoted  to  their  peculiar  forms. 
The  goodness  of  a  government  must  in  a  great  measure  depend  upon  its 
fitness  and  suitability  to  those  it  governs. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  cast  a  glance  back  through  the  ages,  and  see  the 
immense  chain  of  splendid  cities  that  once  existed  between  Hindostan 
and  the  Mediterranean ;  surrounded  as  they  were  by  well-cultivated 
countries,  that  supported  a  numerous,  wealthy,  and  happy  population. 
Look  at  Ariana,  Assyria,  and  Lesser  Asia :  here  we  find  monarchies, 
sacerdotal  governments,  and  republican  towns,  all  flourishing ;  built  up 
and  supported  under  opposite  institutions  ;  all  celebrated  for  their  civili- 
zation and  commerce,  for  their  industry  and  prosperity.  We  have 
accounts  of  some  of  those  cities  having  been  ruled  by  the  same  here- 
ditary sacerdotal  sway,  from  the  earliest  antiquity  up  to  the  reign  of 
Augustus  ;  and  while  states  were  dissolved  and  torn  to  pieces  around, 
they  remained  united  and  entire.  We  have  the  little  kingdom  of  Epirus, 
where  for  nine  hundred  years  the  crown  was  transmitted  from  father  to 
son.  We  have  the  example  of  Carthage,  where  for  five  hundred  years 
there  was  neither  tumult  nor  sedition.  Man  is  not  so  limited  in  his 
faculties  but  that  they  can  be  unfolded  under  different  auspices.  And 
perhaps  all  systems,  at  times,  may  be  requisite  for  his  free  and  full 
development.  t.  x.  p. 


LOVE        AND        PRUDENCE. 

Love  and  Pradence  strayed  one  day 

Hand  in  hand  together ; 
0*er  hill  and  dale,  to  dance  and  play 

like  faeries  in  fine  weather. 

With  shouts  of  joy  the  silly  crowd 
Now  hailed  them  ns  they  passed ; 

But  wise  folks  shook  their  heads,  and  vowed 
It  was  too  good  to  last. 

At  first  they  kept  their  onward  way, 
Nor  wandered  from  the  track ; 

For  whensoever  Love  souirht  to  stray, 
Grave  Prudence  held  nim  back. 

Till,  tempted  by  two  bright  black  eyes. 

An  envious  hedge  he  crossed. 
But  when  he  thought  to  sain  the  prise. 

He  found  Lovers  labor  To$L 

And  when  the  honse-dog,  Jealousy, 

Resented  this  ill-breeding, 
'  Alas!'  said  Prudence,  *now  I  see 

Young  Love  here  Ue$  a-Ueeding  /' 

When  he  again  his  luck  would  try, 

By  a  deep  river's  side 
Chasing  a  vagrant  butterfly, 

He  fell  into  the  tide. 
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'  Ah !'  said  Conservative,  and  smiled. 

Raising  him  from  the  stream, 
'  Will  not  this  plunge,  my  silly  child, 

Rouse  thee  from  Jjove^a  young  dream  ? 

Now  Love,  while  wet,  was  very  sad, 
And  vowed  he  'd  roam  no  more ; 

But  eoon,  his  garments  dry,  the  lad 
Ran  riot  as  before. 

While  gaily  on  he  wends  his  way, 

With  childish  exultation, 
Young  men  and  maidens  own  his  sway, 

And  bow  in  adoration. 

'  My  time  is  come ;  I  must  away,* 

Says  Prudence,  *for  I  see 
Love  amquen  aU^  and  if  I  stay, 

The  rugue  will  conquer  me.' 

'  I  will  not  wait  upon  thy  throne, 
Thou  boy-king,  proud  and  vain ; 

When  thou  art  wise  and  sober  grown, 
I  '11  come  to  thee  again.' 

Now  Love,  from  Prudence  disenthralled, 

Licentious  pleasures  tried. 
And  Folly  to  his  councils  oedled, 

With  Fraud,  Deceit  and  Pride. 

But  soon  he  loathed  the  course  he  ran. 

And  struggled  to  be  free ; 
For.  bom  and  bred  a  gentleman, 

He  scorned  bad  company : 

And  now  no  more  with  Folly  strays. 

But  quits  th'  ignoble  train, 
And  turns  to  Wtsdom^apletuani  voaya, 

And  Prudence  seeks  again. 

And  Love  grown  older,  and  reformed 

From  each  besetting  sin, 
A  new  administration  formed, 

And  Hymen  was  brought  in. 

Prudence,  as  Premier  is  restored. 

And  Leaminff  justice  deals ; 
Honestyrules  the  treasury- board. 

And  Wisdom  holds  the  seals. 

And  Prudence,  now  once  more  in  vogue, 

A  new  career  began ; 
Right  glad  to  find  the  little  rogue 

Become  a  married  man. 

Now  all  things,  ruled  by  wedded  Love, 
Like  marriage  bells  do  jingle : 

Which  clearly  to  my  mind  doth  prove 
That  Love  should  not  go  single. 

Love  is  not  blind,  as  proverbs  tell ; 

To  lead  a  happy  life. 
The  only  means,  he  tea  full  well, 

Are  Prudence  and  a  wife. 
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I    OAVMOT    OBOOaS     BOT     WBlF. 


0  DOTH  it  walk,  that  spirit  bright  and  pure, 
And  may  it  diaembodiM,  ever  come 
Back  to  this  earth  ?    I  do  not,  dare  not  hope 
A  re&ppearance  of  that  kindest  eye. 

Or  of  tnat  sroootheBt  cheek,  or  sweetest  voice ; 

But  can  she  see  my  tears,  when  I,  alone, 

Weep  by  her  grave !  and  ma3r  she  leave  the  throng 

Where  an^ls  minister  and  saints  ad<Nfe, 

To  visit  this  sad  earth ! 

When,  as  the  night 
Of  fireside  winter  gathers  chilly  round, 

1  kiss  our  little  chnd,  and  lav  me  down 
Upon  a  widowed  pillow,  dotn  she  leave 
Those  glorious,  holy,  heavenly  essences. 
Those  sacred  perfunles  round  the  throne  on  high. 
To  keep  a  watch  on  me  \  and  upon  ours  ? 

Her  I  did  love,  and  I  was  loved  again ; 
And  had  it  been  my  mortal  lot,  instead, 
1  would,  were  I  accepted,  ask  ray  God 
For  one  more  look  upon  my  wife  and  child. 


PICTURES      OF      THE      FAST. 


'KOX.X.    BAdX    TBB   TXDB    OV    TTVa ! 


In  that  grand  historic  drama,  the  awakening  of  Europe  from  the 
slumber  of  ages,  there  are  three  scenes  which  time  has  hallowed  for 
everlasting  memory  ;  three  *  Pictures  of  the  Past/  which  must  remain 
enshrined  forever  upon  the  page  of  history  and  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
Their  details  are  indeed  familiar  as  the  stories  of  childhood ;  but  their 
results  have  surpassed  the  calculations  of  wisdom  and  the  dreams  of 
fancy,  and  will  cease  only  with  the  fulfilment  of  the  destiny  of  man. 

Nearly  eight  hundred  years  ago,  a  gray-haired  Hermit,  in  his  cowl 
and  cassock,  went  forth  alone  upon  a  strange  eventful  mission.  He  had 
come  from  his  weary  wanderings  in  the  Holy  Land  :  he  had  beheld  its 
hallowed  shrines  trampled  beneath  the  foot  of  the  infidel ;  he  had  seen 
the  pilgrim  writhing  beneath  the  rod  of  the  tyrant,  even  as  he  bowed  at 
the  altars  of  his  worship ;  and  he  returned  to  arouse  all  Christendom  to 
rescue  and  revenge. 

Bearing  the  Cross,  the  emblem  of  his  trust,  he  went  forth  boldly  to 
proclaim  his  message.  From  hill-top  and  valley,  from  Alpine  summit 
and  from  vine-clad  field,  the  stirring  summons  rang.  Prince,  peer,  and 
peasant  gave  back  a  joyful  echo  ;  the  Vatican  replied  with  its  omnipo- 
tent thunders,  and  Europe  to  its  utmost  borders  responded  to  the  call  of 
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thai  one  feeble  messenger.  Theemhusiasm  spread  like  a  flame  through 
all  ihe  lanil.  The  king  lefl  his  throne  and  cast  aside  his  sceptre,  to 
niarch  in  the  van-guard  of  hia  eager  armies.  The  warrior  buckled  on 
his  armor  and  led  hit,  vassal  train,  in  the  pomp  of  war.  fri)m  the  halls  of 
his  ancestors.  The  knightly  boy  forgot  his  childhood,  and  proudly 
tided  his  father's  sword  ;  and  the  wife  forgot  her  feebleness  and  followed 
her  lord  upon  his  martial  pilgrimage.  From  hovel  and  from  hall,  from 
casllo  and  from  cot,  they  came  to  swell  the  mighty  tide  that  poured  its 
livings  waves  toward  the  gates  of  the  Sacred  City. 

And  what  though  the  '  pestilence  that  walkelh  in  darkness'  and  the 
famine  'that  wastelh  at  noon-day'  strewed  with  unburied  dead  the 
march  of  that  motley  throng  t  Those  who  were  spared  from  their 
fearful  ravages,  went  forth  from  the  long  night  of  barbarism,  and  there 
in  the  portal  of  the  Eastern  sky  they  hailed  the  morning  slar  that  he- 
ralded that  glorious  day  of  civilization  whose  noon-tide  blaze  is  beaming 
on  us  now.  What  though  their  armies  were  repeatedly  hurled  back  by 
the  hand  of  the  infidel,  leaving  the  proudest  of  their  chivalry  and  the 
noblest  of  their  knightly  blood  upon  the  plains  of  Asia  ?  Their  scat- 
tered bands  relumed  to  find  (he  rod  of  the  oppressor  quivering  in  his 
grasp,  and  the  yoke  of  their  servitude  broken.  And  what  though, 
when  the  reverend  preacher  of  the  Pilgrim's  wrongs  was  silent  in  the 
grave,  the  Crescent  still  glittered  on  the  temples  of  Jerusalem  1  The 
efforts  and  sufTerings  of  the  Crusaders,  in  striving  to  plant  the  Cross 
upon  those  lowers,  first  awakened  Europe  from  the  lethargy  of  feudal 
ignorance,  and  taught  the  nations  the  rights  of  society  and  the  supre- 
macy of  law ;  a  lesson  that  after  times  have  well  improved. 

Although  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  lingered  still  for  many  a  year  in 
their  dark  prison-house  of  ignorance,  its  doors  were  broken,  and  their 
bonds  were  burst.  The  path  of  blood  that  marked  the  Eastern  sands, 
was  the  first  faint  wavering  step  in  thttt  triumphant  march  in  which  the 
mind  of  man  is  leading  on  the  world. 

Four  hundred  years  ago,  in  a  dark  chamber  of  a  German  city,  there 
sat  a  man  alworbed  in  silent  meditation.  He  was  alone,  with  his  high 
thoughts  and  dreams  of  glory.  Around  him  were  strewn  rude  blocks, 
carved,  not  with  quaint  images  and  strange  devices,  but  with  the  simple 
letters  of  the  Lalin  alphabet.  Before  him  lay  an  ancient  manuscript, 
and  beside  it  a  faithful  copy.  It  was  lhej(r*(  printed  Bible  ;  the  Book 
of  Life  ;  the  burning  words  of  the  prophets  and  martyrs  of  old,  fresh 
from  the  iron  grasp  of  that  magic  instrument  whose  inlluenoe  was  des- 
tined to  be  greater  than  that  of  the  sceptre  or  the  sword.  It  was  an 
hour  of  pride  for  that  lone  inventor.  The  book,  as  Ihe  artist  has  por- 
trayed it,  was  ojien  at  the  words,  'And  there  mat  /iglil.'  And  as  he 
gazed  on  that  prophetic  sentence,  and  seemed  lost  in  a  dream  of  ambition, 
we  might  imagine  that  there,  al  that  still  midnight  hour,  and  beneath 
that  lamp's  dim  light,  he  saw  far  onward  in  the  path  of  coming  time, 
the  honor  given  to  his  memory  ;  we  might  suppose  that  he  fell,  that  as 
at  the  morning  of  Creation,  light  in  its  first  splendor  broke  upon  prime- 
val darkness  at  the  mandate  of  Omnipotence,  even  so  there,  in  thai  dark 
chamber,  and  at  the  call  of  Genius,  the  light  of  Truth  had  risen  to  pour 
its  bearaaon  all  the  world,  as  free  and  fadeleaa  as  the  light  of  heaven. 
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But  it  was  not  so.  Although,  as  he  looked  upon  that  sacred  volume,  he 
felt  the  proud  consciousness  that  he  had  conferred  on  man  a  great  and 
lasting  benefit;  yet  he  knew  not,  he  dreamed  not,  of  the  power  which 
future  ages  were  destined  to  develope  in  the  tremendous  engine  he  had 
forged.  He  dared  not  hope  that  the  rude  offspring  of  his  own  unfettered 
thought  should  prove  the  mightiest  instrument  in  the  hand  of  civiliza- 
tion. Yet  there,  in  that  lone  student-cell ;  there,  in  the  mystic  recesses 
of  that  single  human  mind  ;  occurred  the  grandest  scene  in  mental 
disenthralment,  the  proudest  era  in  the  history  of  human  improve- 
ment. 

More  than  three  hundred  years  ago,  a  frail  and  storm- worn  bark 
was  struggling  onward  through  the  western  waters  of  the  wide  At- 
lantic. She  ploughed  the  waves  of  an  unknown  sea.  She  sailed  in 
silence  and  in  gloom,  where  human  eye  had  never  gazed  before.  Her 
only  guide  were  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  the  compass,  ever  pointing  to 
the  pole  with  its  mysterious  finger.  Despair  was  resting,  like  a  pall, 
on  all  the  hearts  she  bore,  save  one.  Columbus  stood  alone  upon  her 
bounding  prow,  with  his  eye  still  beaming  with  the  light  of  hope  bent 
on  the  western  sky.  Behind  him  was  his  home,  its  memories  and  its 
joys  ;  around  him  was  the  *  waste  of  waters ;'  and  before  him  —  not  a 
dreary  blank,  not  the  mere  expanse  of  blending  sea  and  sky,  but  the 
fairy  land  that  filled  his  boyhood's  reveries  ;  the  full  realization  of  his 
manhood's  dreams!  For  even  while  he  gazed,  he  caught,  far  in  the 
west,  the  token  of  his  triumph  —  a  light  faintly  flickering  in  the  dark 
horizon.  For  a  moment  he  hesitated,  fearing  that  he  saw  a  star  just 
sinking  to  its  ocean  pillow  ;  but  no,  it  was  the  day-star  of  his  glorious 
destiny.  He  neared  those  unknown  shores;  he  leaped  upon  the  strand, 
and  as  he  bowed  in  thanksgiving,  amid  his  wondering  welcomers,  he 
seemed  to  see  the  future  with  a  prophet's  vision  ;  he  seemed  to  feel 
that  though  disgrace  and  gloom  should  shadow  his  declining  years,  yet 
the  single  step  from  that  frail  boat  to  the  shore  of  that  strange  land 
was  a  mighty  stride  in  the  stately  march  of  human  improvement. 

Such  were  three  of  the  most  memorable  scenes  in  the  history  of 
modern  civilization.  They  are  steps  that  will  remain  impressed  upon 
the  sands  of  time  ;  the  plainest  land-marks  of  all  coming  ages.  They 
have  lent  their  light  and  energy  to  all  succeeding  times.  Mind  has 
burst  the  fetters  of  its  feudal  bondage,  and  now  rejoices  in  the  full 
exercise  of  its  godlike  powers.  Truth  dwells  no  more  locked  up  ia 
cloister  or  in  cell ;  the  secrets  of  its  inmost  shrine  are  now  unveiled  to 
every  passing  worshipper.  Its  course  shall  be  ever  onward!  There 
are  still  dark  places  in  the  earth,  lands  from  which  the  veil  of  igno- 
rance and  superstition  has  never  been  removed,  minds  upon  which  the 
light  of  truth  has  never  dawned.  But  if  age  after  age  will  properly 
employ  its  gathered  treasures  ;  if  the  chosen  guardians  of  truth  are 
faithful  to  their  holy  trust ;  some  generation  perhaps  not  far  distant  in 
the  future,  shall  behold  the  time,  so  long  foretold,  when 

'  The  rose  shall  bloom  in  Uie  lonely  place, 
And  the  wild  shall  echo  with  sounds  of  joy ;' 

when  far  away,  where  night  has  long  been  brooding,  the  light  of  know- 
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ledge  and  the'Gospel  shall  *  arise  and  shine'  forever ;  and  here  in  our 
own  favored  land,  already  radiant  with  its  glory,  there  shall  seem 
<  another  mom  risen  on  mid-noon.'  ▲.ax. 


WILLIE      AND     ANNIE:      A     BALLAD. 


BT    JOHV    B.    RHBTir. 


Thk  Lady  Makt,  at  eventide, 
She  walked  along  the  castle  wall ; 
The  cold  October's  sun  had  set, 

And  dews  began  to  fall. 
Leaning,  with  a  fixed  intent. 
On  the  massive  battlement, 
The  Lady  gazed  with  wistful,  sad  emotion 

Over  the  ocean. 

Attending  on  her  Lady's  steps. 

Her  maid,  fair  Annie,  followed  nigh; 

And  sadder  than  her  Lady's  far 

Was  Annie's  clouded  ejre. 
Nor  wi'h  longing  gazed  she 
O'er  the  chill-blue,  sail-Iess  sea ; 
Her  hope,  outwearied  by  the  lon^  delay, 

Had  died  away. 

Sighing,  the  Lady  Mart  said  : 
'Would  that  E^rl  Ronald's  ship  were  here  !* 
But  where  the  Lady  drew  a  sigh, 
Annie  let  fall  a  tear. 
When  from  Ladv  Mart's  eye 
Down  a  tear  stole  silently. 
The  gushing  drops  o'er  Annie's  face  again 

Ran  down  Uko  rain. 

'  Grieve  not  'for  me  so  sorely,  child ; 
Should  he  a  fairer  maiden  see, 
It  would  go  hard  but  I  could  find 

A  knight  more  true  than  he  !* 
Annie's  bo^om,  strangely  throbbingi 
Rose  and  fell  with  sigos  and  sobbing  \ 
like  swelling  ^'aves  by  gusty  winds  opprest 

Heaved  AnNik's  breast 

Then,  turning  from  the  glooming  sea : 
'  lis  not  for  me  those  tears  are  shed ! 
Come  tell  me  all  thy  sorrows,  child/ 
The  Lady  Mart  said. 
Brokenly,  'mid  sobs  and  sighs, 
Annie  whispering  replies : 
'  False  Willie  vowed  that,  ere  he  went  to  sea, 

He  *d  marry  me.* 

Then  followed  all  the  artless  tale. 
How,  in  the  springing  montfi  of  May, 
One  evening  on  the  grassy  bank 

They  both  together  lay; 
Nightin^es  in  twihght  sung. 
Closer  side  by  side  they  clung. 


With  many  a  kiss,  and  deep  love-longing  dght 

The  hoon  flew  by. 

VOL.   XXVI.  17 
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'T  was  long  since  they  had  promised  both 
The  morrow  should  their  bridal  be ; 
No  wonder  then  they  lay  reclined 

Beneath  the  linden-tree. 
With  his  arms  twined  round  the  maid, 
Willie  vowed  and  Willie  prayed, 
And  wiled  away,  with  honeyed  soft  pretence, 

Her  innocence. 

But  early  at  the  peep  of  dawn, 
While  sleeping  gentle  Annie  lay. 
And  dreamed  oiWillie's  ardent  love 
And  of  her  bridal  day ; 
Ready  Willie's  ship  was  made. 
Sails  were  spread  and  anchor  weighed, 
Down  on  a  flowing  tide,  with  favoring  breeze, 

He  rode  the  seas. 

Listening  into  the  chilly  night, 
The  while  her  color  went  and  came. 
The  Lady  Makt  heard  that  tale 

Of  secret  sin  and  shame. 
Gentle  pity  dropped,  like  dew. 
From  her  eye  of  heavenly  blue, 
And  kindly  were  her  words ;  but  Annie's  gprief 

Knew  no  relief. 

The  autumn  went,  the  winter  came. 
And  cheerful  Christmas-tide  was  nigh  ; 
But  never  more  the  smile  of  joy 

Was  seen  in  Annie's  eye. 

•  Go  confess  thee  ere  the  feast,* 
Lftdy  Mary  said  :  '  the  priest 

Will  name  thy  penance,  which  may  calm  thy  breast, 

And  give  thee  rest' 

Kneeling  before  the  priest,  she  poured 
Her  woes  into  his  aged  ear  ; 
He  to  the  trembling  sinner  gave 

A  penance  stem  and  drear : 

*  Thrice  for  solitary  prayer 

To  the  Virgin's  shrine  repair ; 
Barefoot,  by  night ;  kneel  there,  with  no  soul  near  thee. 

And  she  will  hear  thee.' 

High,  in  a  barren  spot,  this  shrine 
Stood  on  a  crag's  o'erhanging  brow, 
Where  winter  winds  blew  bleak  and  cold. 

While  the  sea  rdled  deep  below. 
Here  a  baron's  son  expired, 
By  unholy  passion  fired  ; 
The  father  built  this  snrine,  where  for  the  dead 

Masses  were  said. 

Upon  the  steep  and  craggy  path 
The  midnight  moon  shone  high  and  clear, 
When  to  the  Virgin's  antique  shrine 
Annie  alone  drew  near. 
Silent  were  the  winds,  and  ocean 
Ceased  liis  restless  murmuring  motion, 
While  on  the  ground  before  the  Heavenly  Maid 

Fair  Annie  prayed. 

The  second  ni|ht  the  moon  rode  high, 
But  shed  a  chill  and  misty  light ; 
And,  from  the  ocean,  dense  and  dank 

Rolled  in  the  eea-fog  white. 
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CheeriBi  looked  the  Maid  Divine/ 
As  she  knelt  before  her  shrine, 
And  soughs  of  wind,  like  living  sighs,  blew  round 

With  dying  sound. 

The  third  nisht  brings  a  fearful  change ; 
0*er  all  the  heaven  tnick  darkness  lowers, 
Down  on  the  whistling  Norwest  wind 

The  drivmg  slee^8torm  showers. 
Yet  along  the  crag^  path 
Annie  struggles  with  its  wrath, 
While  loud  below,  upon  the  rocky  shore, 

^  The  hoarse  waves  roar. 

In  vain  her  tear-dimmed  eyes  she  strains 
To  pierce  the  stormy  gloom  around. 
While  her  white  feet,  benumbed,  bleed  fast 
On  the  cold  and  jagged  ground. 
Shrill  winds,  throu^  the  branches  bare, 
Shriek  like  lost  souls  in  despair ; 
And  like  pale  ghosts  the  sleet-white  bushes  stand 

On  either  hand. 

Before  the  Blessed  One,  at  last, 
Annie  her  growing  burden  bore, 
There  panting  sanK,  with  weariness 

And  pangs  unknown  before* 
Yet  she  knelt,  for  all  her  wo. 
Moaning  praved  at  every  throe. 
Then  down  before  the  snrine,  with  wailings  loud. 

In  anguish  bowed. 

The  Virgin,  from  the  niche  of  stone 
Beheld  her  pain  with  moveless  eye. 
Nor  *  any  saint  took  pity  on 

That  lonely  a^ny.' 
Folding  faint  her  guilt-bom  child, 
Annie  hushed  his  birth-cry  wild. 
And  made  his  cradle,  in  the  wintry  storm. 

Her  borom  warm. 

Hark !  through  the  rising  storm,  new  sounds 

Of  dismal  horror  fill  the  wood ; 

On  the  rough  path  wild-howling  wolves 

Have  snufifed  the  scent  of  blood ! 
Glowering  through  the  hurtling  air. 
See  their  dull-blue  eyeballs  glare  ! 
With  rustling  noise,  crunches  the  ice-leaves  dead 

Their  hurrying  tread. 

No  hope  for  gentle  Annie  now ! 
Snatching  but  time  for  one  short  prayer. 
With  a  long  last  kiss  she  clasped  nel  bi^  ; 
And,  wildered  by  despair,  * 
Headlong,  like  a  meteor's  light. 
From  the  cliff's  o'erhanging  neight 
Adown  she  plunged ;  and  in  the  hoary  deep 

They  fell  asleep. 

False  Willie's  ship  was  homeward  bound, 
And  on  this  drear  December  day 
The  land-ward  storm-wind  drove  them  on 
Straight  toward  the  rocky  bay. 
Billow-struck,  the  strong  ship  quivered. 
Sails  were  rent,  the  thick  masts  shivered ; 
Night  rushed  down  with  fierce  gale  and  gloomv  cloud, 

And  on  they  plougheo. 
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Cries,  oaths  and  groans,  curses  and  prayers 
Were  mingled  with  the  tempest's  roar ; 
But  fearless  Willie  mocked  tliem  all, 

While  hard  the  helm  he  bore. 
He  alone  the  storm  defied, 
Laughing  to  the  cowards,  cried  : 
'  Nor  God  nor  nend  fear  I !  and  shall  I  quail 

At  the  sound  of  a  gale  !' 

When  lo !  along  the  nearinj!^  shore 
He  saw  by  a  blue  spectre  light 
Fair  Annie  with  her  new-lx>m  babe, 
In  the  cold,  dreary  night. 
Loud  the  little  infant's  wail 
Pierced  the  shrieking  of  the  gale ; 
On  WiLLiE^s  hardened  noui  the  strange  sound  fell 

Like  a  death-knell. 

Slow  o'er  the  crests  of  fiery  foam, 
He  saw  the  ghostly  figures  glide. 
Rising  and  ra.lling  with  the  waves. 
Up  to  the  vessel's  side. 
O'er  her  face  of  pale  despair 
Down  hung  Annie's  dripping  hair; 
The  shivering  babe  close  to  her  bosom  clung, 

While  thus  she  sung : 

'  My  love  !  this  is  our  nuptial  nij^ht, 
Deep  in  the  sea  our  bride-bed  lies ; 
And  merry  will  be  the  wedding-feast 

When  the  morning  sun  shall  rise.* 
On  her  cheek  glowed  blushes  bright. 
As  upon  that  fatal  night, 
And,  dimly  branching  o'er  her,  he  could  see 

The  linden  tree. 

Pale  at  the  spectral  sight,  and  dumb 
In  trembling  terror  Willie  stands. 
While,  wrenched  by  the  surge,  the  laboring  helm 
Flew  from  his  palsied  hands. 
O'er  the  deck,  with  deluge  dread. 
Mountain  billows  bowed  their  head, 
And  dashed  the  false  wretch  in  their  bursting  sweep 

Far  down  the  deep. 

Upon  the  icy  beach,  at  mom, 

Fair  Annie  s  lifeless  form  was  found, 

Her  lovely  limbs  at  ease  diffused 

Along  the  frozen  gruund. 
With  her  babe  upon  her  breast. 
Hushed  too  soon  to  his  last  rest, 
They  kissed  the  margin  of  the  wintry  deep, 
•«  As  yet  asleep. 

.'  ■•/ 
Together  in  their  narrow  bed 
Fair  Annie  and  her  babe  were  laid. 
Where  over  them,  when  spring-tide  came. 

The  linden  threw  its  shade. 
At  her  head  pale  rof^s  stand. 
Planted  by  her  lady's  hand. 
Who,  wandering  in  the  summer  twilight,  here 

Sheds  many  a  tear. 

But  high  up  on  the  jagged  rocks. 
False  Willie's  corse  was  thrown  ashore, 
Shattered  and  torn  that  not  a  trace 
Of  human  shape  it  bore. 
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Howling  wolves,  by  hunger  urged, 
On  the  mangled  carcass  gorged, 
And  left  to  bleach  among  the  barren  stones 

llis  namelesa  bones. 

Reader !  hast  thou  like  Willie  sinned, 
Or  like  fair  Annie  gone  astray, 
And  thinkest  God's  eye  did  not  see. 

His  hand  will  not  repay! 
Thou  hast  read  this  story  o  er ; 
*  Go  thy  way,  and  sin  no  more,' 
Lest  horrors,  crowding  round  ihy  life's  last  goal, 

O'erwhelm  thy  soul. 
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A  PEW  days  ago,  (April  26th,)  took  place  the  betrothal  of  the  Sul- 
tan's youngest  sister,  Adileh  Sultan,  to  Mehemed  Ali  Pacha,  the 
handsomest  Turk  in  Constantinople.  His  office  is  that  of  General  of 
the  Artillery;  his  rank  that  of  a  Muchir,  a  grade  equal  to  that  of 
Grand-Vizier,  and  one  which,  under  the  new  rigime  of  Turkey,  has 
taken  the  place  of  a  *  Pacha  of  three  Tails.'  It  may  not  be  amiss  also 
to  remark,  that  the  system  of  showing  the  rank  of  the  office  by  the 
exhibition  of  a  certain  number  of  Toughs,or  horse-tails,  ceased  with  the 
destruction  of  the  Janissaries.  These  horse-tails  were  simply  long 
white  hairs  from  the  tail  of  an  ox,  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  standard, 
and  not  the  full  *  downward  pendabus,'  as  is  generally  supposed. 
Mehemed  Ali  Pacha,  soon  to  receive  the  highest  honor  a  subject  can 
aspire  to  in  this  country,  was  in  his  youth  of  very  indigent  and  hum- 
ble circumstances.  The  late  Sultan  Mahmed  found  him  in  the  shop 
of  a  Sandukji,  or  trunk-maker,  was  struck  with  his  handsome  and 
intelligent  countenance,  relieved  his  master  from  his  farther  mainten- 
ance, and  brought  him  up  in  his  own  palace,  as  a  companion  to  his 
son,  the  present  Sultan.  Like  many  others  in  his  situation,  he  received 
the  usual,  and  it  may  be  added,  only  education  of  youth  in  the  East; 
to  read  the  Koran  without  understanding  it,  or  commit  it  to  memory  ; 
to  read  the  more  celebrated  Persian  poets,  such  as  Hafiz  and  Saadi, 
write  a  good  hand,  and  speak  with  elegance  and  eloquence.  Even 
before  his  patron's  decease,,  be  filled  some  inferior  offices  in  his  house- 
hold ;  owes  his  promotion  to  the  present  Sultan ;  and  only  recently, 
preparatory  to  the  honor  now  conferred  on  him,  created  a  Muchir  ;  the 
highest  rank  he  can  attain,  though  he  may  fill  a  higher  office  than  the 
one  he  now  holds,  such  as  that  of  Capudan  Pacha,  or  Grand  Vizier. 

It  is  said  that  he  endeavored  for  some  time  to  prevent  the  present 
honor  from  being  conferred  upon  him,  but  finally  had  to  submit  to  the 
Sultan's  will ;  for  beside  the  immense  expense  which  it  brings  upon 
him,  and  the  great  loss  of  liberty  attending  it,  he  is  compelled  by  cus- 
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torn  to  divorce  forthwith  two  wives  to  whom  he  is  much  attached,  and 
separate  himself  forever  from  them  and  the  children  they  have  borne 
him  ;  as  the  Sultan's  sister  cannot  divide  her  husband's  affection  with 
any  other  female.  By  her  he  can  have  no  offspring,  for  the  Oriental 
custom,  founded  upon  a  verse  of  the  Koran,  prevents  her  children  from 
enjoying  life,  and  are  therefore  always  supposed  to  be  still-born.  The 
present  Sultan  has  had  already  three  sisters  married ;  two  are  dead, 
and  one  yet  lives,  whose  wedding  occurred  in  1842,  none  of  whom 
have  any  children  ;  and  this  custom  of  destroying  infants  is  supposed 
to  be  practised  among  many  of  the  wealthier  families  of  Constantinople. 

Before  mentioning  what  occurred  at  the  present  betrothal,  it  may  be 
useful  to  relate,  that  when  a  Mussulman  wishes  to  find  a  spouse,  he 
deputes  either  his  own  mother,  or  another  elderly  female,  relative  or 
otherwise,  in  whose  judgment  and  taste  he  has  confidence,  to  search 
for  a  damsel  worthy  of  his  affections.  The  young  lady  once  found,  a 
negotiation  is  entered  into  regarding  the  sum  called  Mihi  Muedjel,  or 
dowry,  which  he  must  pay  to  her  in  case  of  subsequent  divorce.  This 
sum  generally  serves  to  support  the  female,  until  another  offer  is  made 
to  her,  or  even  as  a  fortune,  to  endow  her  on  a  second  marriage.  It  is 
not  however  commonly  very  great ;  and  must  be  paid  to  her  immedi- 
ately on  being  divorced,  except  when  she  herself  relinquishes  it,  as  is 
often  the  case,'when  she  is  desirous,  a  UnU  prix,  of  being  separated  from 
a  disagreeable  and  miserly  husband.  This  difficulty  being  settled, 
there  is  another  dowry  or  marriage  gifl,  called  Mihi  Muddjel,  which 
he  presents  to  her  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  nuptial  cere- 
mony, and  which  consists  of  money,  clothes,  jewelry,  or  furniture. 

The  higher  class  of  Mussulmans  of  the  present  day  have  seldom 
more  than  one  wife,  who  is  generally  the  daughter  of  their  equal  in 
rank,  perhaps  superior,  married  from  personal  interest,  from  whom 
divorces  are  of  course  seldom.  None,  not  even  the  Sultan,  can  have 
more  than  four  legal  wives  at  one  time,  and  though  a  Mussulman  may 
divorce  his  wife  or  wives  at  will,  with  or  without  any  fault  on  her 
part,  it  can  be  done  but  four  times,  after  which  he  cannot  marry  her 
again  until  she  has  been  the  legal  wife  of  another.  This  of  course  also 
seldom  happens  ;  and  when  it  does,  the  wife,  who  though  divorced  for 
the  fourth  time,  is  still  desired  by  her  late  husband,  contracts  a  formal 
union  with  a  man  of  low  degree,  and  is  divorced  from  him  again  on 
the  morrow.  Marriages  of  interest,  such  as  for  family  influence  or 
fortunes,  are  as  common  as  in  Christian  countries,  and  then  the  mar- 
riage conditions  prevent  the  husband  from  taking  any  other.  The 
wife's  property  is  always  her  oum,  and  can  never  be  taken  for  her 
husband's  debts  ;  and  as  it  is  retained  -by  her  in  case  of  divorce,  it 
constitutes  a  strong  tie  between  them. 

There  are  again  many  Mussulmans  who  do  not  marry  at  all,  on  ac- 
count of  the  expense,  but  purchase  one  or  more  female  slaves.  A 
Sultan  never  marries  ;  his  wives  are  slaves,  either  bought  by  or  pre- 
sented to  him  ;  and  when  his  four,  five,  six,  or  seven  wives  are  spoken 
of,  those  of  his  female  slaves,  whose  children  have  been  permitted  to 
live  as  heirs  to  his  throne,  are  meant.  The  forms  of  ceremony  and 
etiquette  are  as  strict  and  well  defined  among  Islam  ladies  of  quality 
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as  among  their  lords.     A  slavs  cannot  sit  in  the  presence  of  her  master 

or  mistress,  or  in  that  of  any  other  free  person  ;  and  this  therefore 
prevents  any  oivililiea  occurring  between  [he  free- wife  of  one  Mussul- 
man and  the  slave-wife  of  another.  Their  children  are  however 
equally  free,  and  enjoy  equal  rights  of  inlierilance.  The  latter  may 
be  elevated  in  social  rank  by  being  freed  and  legally  married  by  her 
husband -master,  who  cannot  sell  her  if  she  bears  him  a  child,  and  it 
lives.  The  ladies  are  as  imperious  in  their  demands  in  this  country 
as  elsewhere  ;  require  their  Arabah,  or  coach,  Caique,  or  boat,  costly 
dresses,  white  and  black  slaves  to  attend  upon  lliem  ;  and  hesidc 
making  visits  of  ceremony  to  the  harems  of  their  husbands'  equals, 
spend  entire  days  at  vapor  baths  —  the  'locum  scandalum' of  the 
East  —  or  in  making  Keffs,  pic-nics,  on  the  Bosphorus  or  Golden  Horn. 
The  slave-wife  can  only  visit  slaves,  or  as  a  slave  has  but  few  ac- 
quaintances, and  therefore  spends  much  of  her  time  in  her  own  harem 
among  other  slaves.  Thus  while  the  condition  of  the  free  Mussulman 
wife,  in  point  of  liberty,  is  superior  to  that  of  the  Christian,  the  lot  of 
the  poor  slave-wife  is  a  most  melancholy  one. 

It  is  diiScult  to  form  a  proper  conception  of  what  are  the  feelings  of 
a  Circassian  slave,  torn  from  her  native  home  in  early  youth,  sepa- 
rated forever  from  her  parents  and  relatives,  sold  into  slavery  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  removed  from  harem  to  harem  by  each  new  purchaser, 
until,  on  reaching  the  age  of  puberty,  she  becomes  the  slave-wife  of  one 
for  whom,  from  his  advanced  age,  infirmities,  or  tyrannical  disposition, 
she  may  never  have  any  affection.  Of  the  reverence  and  love  which 
others  entertain  for  country  and  home,  she  can  have  no  idea  ;  and  she 
may  almost  be  supposed  to  be  heartless  ;  her  mind  must  be  just  what 
Nature  made  it,  or  only  changed  by  the  cold  and  oppressive  treatment 
of  her  owners  ;  and  yet  her  duty  is  to  bring  up  and  give  the  earliest 
and  most  lasting  impressions  to  the  future  Effendis  and  Pachas  of  the 
empire.  Many  Circassian  slaves  are  annually  brought  to  Constanti- 
nople from  their  native  hills  in  the  Caucassus,  from  choice,  for  the 
story  of  those  wlioso  destiny  it  was  to  enter  the  harems  of  the  greatest 
and  wealthiest  Pachas  of  Stamboul,  or  lo  become  the  mother  of  even 
Sultans,  has  shed  a  halo  of  glory  over  the  loss  of  freedom  and  the 
name  of  a  '  slave.'  As  a  Mussulman  can  only  be  waited  upon  by  a 
female  slave,  his  own  property,  and  as  no  free  woman,  not  his  wife, 
can  espose  her  face  before  him,  the  extinction  of  slavery  would  ruin 
entirely  the  present  Turkish  social  system. 

It  is  said  here,  and  generally  credited,  that  Mehemed  Ali  Pacha, 
some  time  since,  was  guilty  of  an  act  of  cruelty  toward  two  of  his 
own  slaves,  which,  though  consistent  with  eastern  custom  and  justice, 
will  doubtless  make  an  unfavorable  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  oc- 
cidenialist.  A  young  man,  a  slave,  was  left  in  charge  of  his  master's 
dwelling  iu  the  city,  where  resided  a  few  female  slaves.  With  one  of 
these  latter  he  became  enamoured,  and  some  three  or  four  months 
elapsed  before  the  condition  of  [he  ill-fated  girl  exposed  her  guilt. 
Her  master  had  her  immediately  strangled,  and,  it  is  believed,  not 
thrown  into  the  Bosphorus,  but  buried.  The  male  slave,  to  whom  the 
crime  was  traced,  fled  for  refuge  to  the  palace  of  his  master's  greatest 


friend  and  protector,  acknowledged  his  guilt,  and  implored  protection. 
The  latter  was  given  ;  Mehemed  Ali  Pocha's  anger  was  apparently  ap.^, 
peascd ;  forgiveness  was  promised ;  and  after  being  absent  some  weektu,  I 
the  young  slave  returned  to  his  master's  dwelling.  The  promises  I 
pardon  was  delusive,  for  he  was  jmmedialely  put  to  death,  some  sa^  J 
by  the  brother  of  the  Pacha,  others  by  the  Pacha's  orders  and  in  hiai 
presence.  When  reproached  hy  his  friend  for  having  forfeited  hii  J 
word,  he  declared  ihat  the  young  slave  was  still  alive,  and  had  been  | 
sent  by  him  back  to  Circassia  ! 

Mussulman  marriages  are  very  simple  :  the  two  proxies  of  the  par*  i 
ties  meet  before  an  Jmaum,  (priest,)  or  Cadi,  (judge,)  and  declare  that  I 
they  appear  in  ihe  place  of  such  and  sucb  individuals,  who  under  such  I 
and  such  conditions  (the  dowries)  contract  legal  marriage.  Afler  ihtef 
is  eseeuled,  tiiey  are  duly  'husband  and  wife,'  though  indeed  they  do  i 
not  generally  meet  until  after  the  conclusion  of  some  two  or  three  daya*  I 
rejoicing  and  entertainments.  These,  of  course,  are  dependent  upoo  I 
the  condition  of  the  parties,  or  of  the  husband  alone. 

The  betrothal  of  Mehemed  Ali  Pacha  took  place  in  the  old  palac 
of  the  Ottoman  Sultans,  called  by  Frank  travellers  'The  Seraglio,'  i  _ 
if  forsooth  our  young  and  gallant  Sultan  had  but  one  establishment  of  1 
thai  kind.  It  is  situated  on  the  site  of  ancient  Byzantium,  at  the  juno-  T 
tion  of  the  Golden  Horn  and  Bosphorus  with  the  Sea  of  Mannora  ; 
mass  of  irregular  architecture,  very  oriental  in  appearance,  mixed  up  1 
with  [all  dark  cypresses,  gilded  cupolas,  trelliced  balconies,  towering  1 
minarets  and  chimneys,  and  lofty  domes.  It  is  much  the  most  pio-  I 
turesque  portion  of  this  immense  city;  and  for  an  imperial  residency  J 
has  not  its  equal  on  earth.  I 

The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  presence  of  the  Valideh  Sultan,  of  I 
n  Moiher,  mother  of  the  bride,  the  Kislar  Agasee,  or  '  Aga  of  th»  I 
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Girls,'  which  is  an  appoinimeni  held  by  a  'gentleman  of  color,' the  in-  I 
tendant  of  the  bride  and  her  moiher,  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  th*  I 
oily,  and  the  incurabentof  the  collectorship  of  the  customs  ;  all  of  whom  1 
appeared  as  proxies  on  the  pari  of  the  bride ;  and  H.  A.  Riza  PachK,  I 
the  Sultan's  favorite,  as  that  of  the  groom.  ] 

The  amount  of  '  Divorce  Dowry,'  if  any,  is  not  known  ;  ihat  of  the  | 
wedding,  it  is  said,  was  fixed  at  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  beside  * 
number  of  cosily  articles  of  apparel,  etc.     Immediately  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  betrothal,  the  bride's  moiher  and  her  suite,  consisting  1 
of  some  sixty  or  eighty  female  slaves,  and  several  of  the  aforementioned  ] 
■  genilemen  of  color,'  returned  in  slate  barges  from  the  '  Old  Seraglio' 
to  the  new  palace  called  Tcharagian,  on  the  European  shore  of  the  ] 
Bosphorus.     The  bride  was  supposed  lo  be  in  this  latter  palace,  waiting  I 
the  news  of  her  belhrolhal,  and  her  '  Dowry  Present,'  which  custom  I 
requires  should  be  conveyed  to  her  hy  the  Grand  Vizier.     Troops  were  I 
stationed  in  file  from  Top-  Rhaneh,  where  Mehemed  Ali  Pacha  has  his  offi-  I 
cial  residence,  to  the  palace  of  Tcharagian.     About  half-way  there  is  a  I 
large  stone  edifice,  erected  as  a  musket  factory,  and  containing  several  J 
spacious  and  well -furnished  apanmenls  for  the  use  of  the  Sultan. 
front  of  this  building  there  is  an  open  square,  of  some  extent,  through  J 
whioh  the  road  passes  :  here  Ihe  Sultan's  Harem,  and  those  of  severHl  1 
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of  bis  Pachas  were  arranged  on  either  aide  of  the  way,  in  their  horse 
and  oxen  nrabahs,  so  aa  to  face  His  Highness,  and  pf^rtnit  him  from  the 
windows  above,  at  one  coup  d'ail,  to  survey  the  choicest  of  the  royal 
harem  and  the  capital.  One  arahah  in  particular  seemed  lo  meril 
more  than  any  other  hia  altentioo  j  ii  contained  six  Turkish  females, 
five  of  whom  were  pretly  closely  veiled  ;  but  the  sixth,  seated  in  the  front 
of  the  vehicle,  displayed  as  much  of  her  features  and  neck  as  Eastern 
modesty  permits,  to  the  gaze  of  Iho  young  Sultan,  who  from  one  of  the 
windows  above  frequently  observed  her  atlentively  through  a  spy-giass 
which  he  held  in  his  hands:  she  miglii  have  been  some  favorite  oftheday, 
some  successful  rival  in  the  royal  harem,  or  Ihe  agent  of  a  court  intrigue, 
stationed  thereto  captivate  the  young  Sultan's  very  susceptible  heart, 

First  in  the  coriige  of  the  '  Dowry  Present'  came  a  detachnieni  of 
light  artillerj- ;  then  a  numerous  siaff^  composed  of  the  generals,  colonels, 
majors,  etc.,  of  ihe  artillery,  Rechid  Pacha;  the  military  governor  of  the 
city  and  commander-in-chief  of  thetroops  in  European  Turkey;  H.  A. 
Riza  Pacha,  the  Generalissimo  of  the  Army,  and  ii  may  be  said  of  the 
Olloraan  government,  for  in  consequence  of  his  being  the  favorite  of  the 
Sultan,  and  always  near  hia  person,  his  influence  governs  all  the  opera- 
tions of  Ihe  Porte  ;  and  thirdly,  H.  A .  Raouf  Pacha,  the  aged  and  excel- 
lent Grand  Vizier. 

Following  these,  camo  one  hundred  and  thirty  cavasses  fpolice  men) 
bearing  on  their  heads  one  hundred  and  thirty  flat  baskets  of  open 
texture,  with  gauze  covers,  containing  preserves  of  different  kinds  and 
colors,  of  rose  leaves,  orange  buds,  lemon  flowers,  bergamot,  citron,  cur- 
rants, raisins,  peaches,  cherries,  cinnamon,  maslic,  etc-,  etc.,  in  magni- 
ficent porcelain  and  crystal  vases;  two  European  carriages,  drawn  each 
by  four  horses,  containing  each  a  box,  garnished  with  crimson  velvet, 
ohasedwithsilver,  filled  with  the  most  precious  and  exquisite  perfumes; 
next  came  twenty  cavasses,  carrying  as  many  light  silver  baskets,  filled 
with  silks  of  the  costliest  kinds,  cashmere  shawls,  embroidered  'kerchiefs, 
towels,  napkins,  etc.,  and  the  utensils  necessary  for  the  bath,  among 
which  Eastern  custom  requires  there  should  be  a  pair  of  high  wooden 
shoes.  In  this  instance  they  were  richly  laid  with  jewelry  and  pearls, 
and  evidently  intended  to  be  remarkable  for  their  great  value.  Among 
the  other  things  were  embroidered  slippers,  one  pair  of  great  cost,  mir. 
rors,  embroidered  and  jewelled,  a  gold  wash-basin  and  cover  of  Eastern 
form,  embroidered  sofa-covers  and  cushion  facings ;  and  finally,  five 
cavasses  carried  on  their  heada  as  many  silver  ba.skela,  containing  each 
live  crimson  sacks,  in  each  of  which  were  one  hundred  thousand  pias- 
tres in  gold  pieces,  making  in  total  about  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 

It  was  said  that  the  Princess-Bride,  AniLEH  Sultan,  was  in  one  of 
the  many  arabaha  before  the  Sultan's  aparlmenli,  and  thus  witnessed 
the  corii^ge  of  her  own  marriage  present.  It  was  also  said  that  when 
the  cannon  of  the  different  batteries  on  the  Bosphorus  proclaimed  the 
betrothal  of  Mehemed  Aii  Pacha  lo  the  Sultan's  sister,  hia  two  wivea, 
now  divorced,  and  their  children,  put  on  mourning,  and  left  their  former 
splendid  home  for  the  humbler  one  to  which  Eastern  custom  required 
them  to  retire. 

w.  IMS. 
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ORA        ATQCJE        LABORA. 


»T    ▲z.BsxT  rixa. 


SwTFTLT  flashing,  hoanely  daihing, 
Onward  rolls  the  mighty  river : 

Down  it  hurries  to  the  sea. 

Bounding  on  exultingly ; 
And  Btili  the  lesson  teaches  ever  — 
Ora  atque  labora  ! 

Trembling  fountains  on  blue  monntaina 

Murmuring  and  overflowing, 
Through  green  valleys  deep  in  hills, 
Srnd  down  silver  brooks  and  rills, 

Singiiii;,  while  in  sunlight  glowing ; 
Ora  atque  lubora  ! 

Onward  flowing,  ever  growing, 

In  iUi  bi'auty  each  rejoices; 
While  in  Night's  delighted  ear, 
Throutfh  the  amber  atmof phere. 

Sounds  tiie  murmur  of  their  voices — 
Ora  atque  labora! 

Archly  glancing,  lightly  dancing, 
ixldies  chasing  one  the  other, 

Round  old  roots  the  current  whirls, 

Over  ringing  pebbles  curls; 
Each  nil  singing  to  its  brother, 
Ora  atque  labora  ! 

Hoarsely  roaring,  swiftly  pouring, 
Through  tall  mountains  cloven  asunder. 

Over  precipices  sf^ep. 

Plunging  to  abysses  deep, 
The  cataract's  fierce  voices  thunder  — 
Ora  aique  labora  ! 

Sunliffht  shifting,  white  mist  drifting, 
On  its  forehead,  whence  it  marches. 
Swelled  with  freshets  and  great  rains. 
Shouting,  where,  through  fertile  plains, 
*T  is  spanned  by  aqueducts  and  arches  — 
Ora  atque  lubora  / 

Thus  Endeavor  striveth  ever, 
For  the  thankless  world^s  improvement; 
Each  true  thought  and  noble  word 
By  the  dull  earth  though  unheard, 
Making  part  ot  one  great  movement: 
Ora  atque  labora  ! 

Work  then  bravely,  sternly,  gravely ! 
Life  for  this  alone  is  given ; 

What  is  right,  that  boldly  do ; 

Frankly  speak  out  what  is  true, 
Leaving  the  result  to  Heaven: 
Oro  Qtqu6  labora  ! 


Still,  my  dear  Guatave,  are  we  slanding  opposite  to  the  enemy.  I 
cannot  comprehend  the  cause  of  this  eternal  hesitancy.  The  whole 
army  longs  for  a  battle,  and  every  body  cursfs  Kith  me  this  annoying 
inactivity.  And  what  is  worse,  it  appears  [hat  it  will  be  a  good  while 
thai  we  shall  be  lying  still  here ;  and  our  hope  soon  to  have  a  brush 
wiih  the  enemy  may  for  a  long  time  be  unfulfilled.  To-morrow  I  shall 
lake  up  my  quarters  with  my  riflemen  two  miles  farther  toward  Villa- 
rosa.  I  am  cursed  by  my  comrades  for  this  change,  but  it  is  said  to  be  a 
most  beautiful  place.  Ii  belongs  lo  the  Count  P ,  who  aUo  pos- 
sesses considerable  estates  in  Tyrol,  where  you  must  have  heard  of  him. 
He  lives  here  solely,  it  is  said,  in  the  enjoyment  of  ihe  beautiful  scenery 
around  htm  ;  and  his  family,  like  himself,  are  praised  by  all  who  know 
them.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  only  in  the  rough  scenes  of  war  do  we 
learn  to  value  tha  pleasure  of  being  surrounded  by  educated  people. 
But  these  are  mere  passing  events  ;  I  would  rather  go  to  battle  to-mor- 
row than  to  live  longer  in  this  wretched  stale  of  idleness.  Yet  lo  enter 
this  beautiful  land,  which  always,  even  in  my  dreams,  I  have  been 
longing  for;  to  be  assisting  in  chasing  with  bloody  hands  peace  from 
this  sacred  ground  ;  this  it  is  which  pains  me.  1  had  hoped  to  pass  ihe 
boundaries  under  different  circumstances.  Al  present  however  I  am  a 
soldier  ;  a  soldier  from  my  own  free  will,  from  pure  love  of  fighting  ; 
and  such  warlike  feelings  do  not  suit  this  sky  ;  they  suit  not  this  scenery; 
where  all  nature,  in  spite  of  the  storm  of  the  times,  is  beaming  with 
splendor  on  the  richest  bounties.  Oh  !  I  wish  you  could  see  my  splen- 
did Italy !  how  il  blooms  in  its  glory !  If  one  could  enter  here  at  ihe 
head  of  a  victorious  army ! 

nnan-a,  Air  sift.  1805. 

I  WBITB  you  from  Villarosa  —  ihe  paradise  of  nature.  Friend, 
envy  me — envy  me  every  hour  I  am  permitted  lo  pas.s  here.  What  a 
society  of  amiable,  of  noble  people  !  You  should  see  Magdalene,  with 
her  lall  noble  figure,  deep  black  eyes,  and  auburn  curls;  you  should 
hear  the  harmony  of  her  voice  ;  and  oh  !  you  would,  like  me,  forget  war 
and  the  baiile-cry.  The  silent  melancholy,  the  lender  traces  of  a  deep 
rrow,  which,  like  a  saint's  glory,  ia  eaipressed  in  her  features,  give  lo 
r  somelhing  unspeakably  atiraciive.  But  oh  !  the  godlike  cannot  be 
described,  neither  the  feelings  which  fill  my  heart  with  sweet  intoxi- 
cation.    Know  that  Magdalene  is  the  daughter  of  Count  P ,  to 

whom  Villarosa  belongs.     I  was  received  here  like  an  old  friendj  with 
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so  much  kindness  that  I  can  scarcely  comprehend  my  own  good  fortune. 
Only  think,  friend  ;  I  live  with  her,  under  the  same  roof;  I  am  con- 
stantly in  her  society ;  I  accompany  her  with  my  guitar  when  she  sings 
the  songs  of  her  own  country  ;  those  sweet  songs,  so  full  of  love  and 
melancholy.  She  is  conducting  me  amidst  the  surrounding  scenery  of 
the  villa,  and  takes  a  lively  interest  in  the  delight  which  I  feel  in  this 
little  paradise  that  surrounds  us.  Oh  !  she  is  an  angel !  a  being  full  of 
the  sweetest  tenderness.  How  do  I  feel  her  presence !  I  am  too 
happy  —  for  I  may  see  her. 

FitUroBO,  Julf  15, 1805. 

She  has  a  brother  to  whom  she  is  very  much  attached.  He  has  been 
obliged  to  leave  our  service  on  account  of  a  duel,  and  they  scarcely 
know  of  his  whereabout.  This  is  the  cause  of  her  melancholy,  for  she 
clings  to  this  brother  with  a  love  and  a  tenderness  most  natural  to  her 
feeling  heart.  When  she  told  me  this,  with  an  expression  of  the  deepest 
sorrow,  tears  standing  in  her  eyes,- 1  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  was 
affected.  Perhaps  there  is  no  circumstance  in  human  life,  where  the 
tenderness  and  at  the  same  time  the  sublimity  of  the  soul  can  be  plainer 
expressed  than  in  sorrow.  There  is  nothing  more  touching  than  the 
beautiful  tears  in  the  beautiful  eyes  of  a  woman.  I  told  her  so,  and  she 
felt  that  I  did  not  want  merely  to  (latter  her :  tenderly  she  pressed  my 
hand,  which  I  had  taken  in  the  moment  of  excitement,  arose  hurriedly^ 
and  said,  in  hastening  away :  *  Waldemar,  I  believe  you  have  a  good 
heart.'  Ah  !  you  cannot  feel  the  heavenly  sound  of  those  words. 
Long  I  stood  looking  afler  her ;  then  it  drew  me  down  to  kiss  the  grass 
which  had  only  bent  under  her  light  step.  You  call  me  a  child  ;  I 
may  be  so,  but  I  am  a  happy  one.  In  the  evening  I  look  from  my  win- 
dow as  long  as  there  is  light  in  her  room  ;  for  as  I  inhabit  the  left  and 
she  the  right  wing  of  the  villa,  I  can  look  into  her  apartment.  So  I 
stand  for  hours,  watching  the  flickering  of  the  candle  until  it  is  extin- 
guished :  then  I  take  my  guitar,  and  its  sounds  die  longingly  in  the 
clear  moonlight  night,  which  under  Italy's  sky  lies  silently  upon  the 
earth  like  the  spirit  of  the  Eternal.  Can  you  comprehend  the  happi- 
ness that  is  filling  my  breast  ?  Have  you  the  ideal  in  your  heart  of 
this  bliss  ?     Gustave,  I  have  never  dreamed  of  such  joy  before ! 


FtUoPMo,  Jiiiy2Q,1805. 

Oh  !  that  I  might  fly  to  your  arms,  my  dear  brother  ;  that  I  might 
shed  tears  of  joy  upon  your  bosom  !  Oh  !  that  I  must  bear  alone  this 
excess  of  bliss  ?  My  poor  heart  must  break ;  it  cannot  beat  longer 
under  the  weight  of  these  feelings.  Gustave,  she  is  mine  !  From  her 
own  trembling  mouth  fell  the  confession  of  her  love.  She  lay  on  my 
breast,  and  with  burning,  glowing  kisses  I  was  permitted  to  press  her 
lips. 

We  were  both  sitting  silently  and  sunk  in  dreams  on  the  balcony. 
The  sun  was  sinking  behind  the  distant  hills  ;  and  far  off,  a  body  of  our 
soldiers  were  seen  passing ;  and  the  disappearing  rays  were  gilding  the 
arms  of  the  horsemen.  All  at  onee  the  voice  of  a  spirit  seemed  to 
say  to  me,  *  You  will  never  return  !'  while  a  feeling  of  deep  melan- 
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choly  overpowered  me.  Magdalene  soon  observed  this  state  of  my 
feeling,  and   kindly  asked  the  cause.      I  told  her  my  presentiment. 

*  Would  you  drop  a  tear  over  my  grave  V  I  added,  taking  her  hand.  She 
trembled  violently,  and  looked  at  me  sorrowfully,  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 
I  could   contain   myself  no  longer.     Throwing  myself  at    her  feet, 

*  Magdalene,'  I  called  out,  *  I  cannot  be  silent  now  !  Magdalene,  I  love 
you !' 

She  sank,  deeply  moved,  in  my  arms,  and  our  lips  sealed  the  holy 
union.  And  when  we  came  at  last  back  to  consciousness,  from  this 
ecstatic  bliss  of  our  souls,  how  did  I  feel !  Already  twilight  was  cover- 
ing the  earth,  rocking  the  world  to  a  sweet  slumber;  but  eternal  day 
was  in  my  glowing  breast ;  the  morning  of  my  lasting  joy  was  breaking. 
Oh !  how  different  was  now  my  Magdalene  !  She  stood  before  me  like 
the  spirit  of  a  higher  world.  The  expression  of  her  happy  love  shone 
in  her  happy  face  like  the  beauty  of  a  saint.  Before,  she  had  been  to  me 
the  virgin-maid  in  her  perfection  ;  now  she  appeared  like  a  seraph  from 
heaven.  The  girl-like  bashfulness  had  changed,  under  the  conscious- 
ness of  eternal  love,  to  a  holy  confidence  in  her  own  strength  of  soul. 

I  have  not  yet  spoken  to  the  parents,  but  I  hope  they  will  not  de- 
stroy our  happiness.  They  are  with  so  much  tenderness  attached  to 
Magdalene,  that  they  certainly  will  not  annihilate  her  heaven.  Gus- 
tave,  if  you  never  have  lived  through  those  blessed  minutes,  where  two 
hearts  are  melting  under  the  glowing  rapture  of  love,  and  are  drowned 
in  the  highest  earthly  happiness  ;  if  you  never  have  heard  from  be- 
loved lips  those  god-like  words,  *  I  love  you,'  then  you  cannot  compre- 
hend the  unspeakable  bliss  of  requited  love. 


FiUarosa^  Angntt  l«t,  1805. 

Share  my  happiness  with  me,  my  trusty  friend  !  She  is  mine  ? 
mine,  by  the  will  of  her  own  heart,  and  by  the  word  of  her  parents. 
They  have  nothing  against  me  :  they  receive  me,  a  stranger,  in  their 
beautiful  family  circle  —  those  noble,  those  excellent  people !  Does 
not  every  thing  unite  to  fulfil  my  wishes,  before  I  even  scarcely  had 
expressed  them  ?  Does  not  every  thing  meet  in  this  stormy  time  to 
give  eternal  peace  to  my  soul  ? 

I  have  told  them  every  thing  about  my  circumstances  ;  how,  from 
the  mere  love  of  war,  I  have  entered  into  this  campaign,  and  how  afler 
the  end  of  it  I  shall  leave  the  army,  sell  my  estates  in  Bohemia,  and 
return  to  happy  Italy,  only  to  live  for  Magdalene,  to  fulfil  the  duties  I 
owe  to  her  parents.  All  this  I  have  told  them,  and  they  felt  that  I 
could  not  make,  their  Magdalene  unhappy.  But  I  had  to  insist  upon  a 
quick  decision,  as  I  expected  every  moment  an  order  for  my  departure ; 
and  so  they  gave  us  their  blessing,  while  the  highest  happiness  was 
glowing  in  the  breasts  of  four  persons.  Gustave,  when  the  father 
conducted  Magdalene  to  me,  and  said,  *  Take  her  —  the  joy  of  our 
lives  —  and  make  her  happy !'  she  sank  into  my  arms,  and  the  kiss  of 
our  union  was  burning  on  our  lips,  in  the  sacred  presence  of  her  pa- 
rents. Then  I  nearly  lost  myself  in  high  and  inexpressible  ecstacy. 
All  the  angels  of  heaven  seemed  to  visit  my  soul,  and  bring  an  en- 
chanted paradise  down  to  me. 
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ViUarosa,  Arngtut  2d,  1805. 

Feiend,  what  delightful  days  do  I  pass  in  the  society  of  my  beloved 
ones !  Father  and  mother  endeavor  by  every  means  to  show  their 
heart-felt  love  to  their  new  son  ;  and  as  for  Magdalene,  she  only  lives 
for  me.  We  are  the  whole  day  together  ;  and  I  see  how  my  sweet  girl 
developes  more  and  more  the  beauties  of  her  soul.  Of  her  music  I 
have  told  you  already  :  she  anticipates  a  great  deal  of  joy  in  the  fact 
that  we  can,  on  the  return  of  her  brother  Camillo,  execute  our  musical 
exercises  in  full  voices.  Camillo  is  said  to  sing  a  very  fine  tenor.  I 
am  very  anxious  to  see  my  future  brother-in-law.  They  are  all  at- 
tached to  him  with  so  much  love,  that  it  is  quite  touching  when  the 
remembrance  of  his  absence  is  brought  to  their  minds ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  avoided,  for  every  where  there  is  something  to  put  one 
in  mind  of  him  —  they  all  like  so  much  to  tell  of  Camillo.  I  imagine 
him  to  be  a  noble  fellow,  full  of  spirit,  strong  will,  and  strength ; 
strong  in  body  and  mind  ;  a  youthful  and  powerful  warrior.  Beside 
singing  and  playing,  Magdalene  also  draws  splendidly.  It  gives  her  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  to  compose  sketches  of  historical  paintings ;  and 
she  has  acquired  considerable  skill  in  the  mechanical  part. 

A  short  time  since  she  sketched  the  scene  where  Horatia  sees  her 
brother  as  the  victor  and  the  murderer  of  her  lover.  She  has  suc- 
ceeded most  admirably  in  the  expression  of  the  girl's  face,  where  the 
conflict  of  the  innermost  feelings  appears  so  plainly  !  Strange  !  this 
drawing  always  moves  me  ;  and  those  simple  figures  have  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  my  mind.  You  should  have  heard  how  beauti- 
fully she  spoke  about  this  sketch  ;  how  clearly  she  put  herself  into  the 
situation  of  Horatia.  She  did  not  accuse  the  murderer  of  her  affian- 
ced one ;  she  accused  only  iron  Fate ;  for  as  a  Roman,  her  brother  had 
to  be  victorious,  not  Horatius :  no ;  Rome  thrust  the  sword  into  the 
beloved  bosom.  At  present  Magdalene  is  engaged  on  a  picture  of  her 
brother,  from  memory,  expressly  for  me.  Her  parents  pronounce  it  an 
excellent  likeness  ;  so  lively  is  the  remembrance  of  him  in  her  mind. 
I  shall  not  see  it  until  it  is  finished.  Gustave,  what  an  unbroken  chain 
of  heavenly  joy,  what  feast  of  love,  my  future  life  will  be  ?  How  at- 
tractive will  my  sweet,  lovely  girl,  with  her  fine  talents,  make  our 
family  circle !  I  shall  live  days  which  I  would  not  exchange  for  all 
the  treasures  of  the  world !  Yes,  it  is  a  blessed  feeling,  when  the 
vessel,  with  full  sails  spread,  enters  the  serene  port  from  the  storms  of 
the  sea  ;  when  one  looks  forward  with  the  hope  of  the  highest  earthly 
happiness  to  the  beautiful  rising  sun  of  the  morning  of  love ! 


ViOarota,  JtiguH  4«A,  180& 

What  I  have  feared  for  a  long  while  has  at  last  came  to  pass.  I 
must  depart ;  I  must  leave  my  sweet  Magdalene.  This  morning  early 
I  received  orders  to  move  two  leagues  farther  back.  The  enemy  is 
approaching,  and  most  likely  it  is  intended  to  receive  him  in  an  ad- 
vantageous position,  on  the  heights  of  C .     Oh  !  this  war  to  which 

I  clung  formerly  with  so  much  enthusiasm  has  become  unendurable  to 
me !     The  thought  that  I  may  lose  my  Magdalene  makes  me  shudder 
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lo  the  verydepihsof  tuy  soul ;  and  a  black  preaenliment  wreathes  itself 
in  all  ray  dreams.  If  we  were  only  advancing  ! — but  lo  retrograde  ; 
to  see  Viilarosa.  and  all  that  is  dearest  to  me  on  earth,  In  the  power  of 
the  enemy  ;  that  is  enough  lo  drive  me  mad.  I  am  none  of  those 
strong  minds  who  can  bear  all  ;  I  can  dare  every  thing-,  but  to  reach 
my  goal  by  patience  ;  for  that  I  lack  strength.  How  baleful  will  be 
every  moment  to  me,  when  I  cannot  see  my  beautiful  girl,  and  preaa 
her  10  my  beating  heari !  Oh  !  I  am  no  more  the  aame  Waldemar  ; 
scarcely  do  I  feel  courage  enough  to  bear  the  pain  of  leave-lakioff. 
Before  such  painful  feelings  falla  the  proud  consciousness  of  mans 
strength ,  • 


Let  me  be  silent,  my  dear  Guslave,  concerning  the  hour  of  our 
separation  ;  of  Magdalene's  tears,  my  tortures,  of  her  last  kisses.  I 
obeyed  my  orders,  and  am  now  slaying  at  Riccardino.  It  is  a  sweet 
solace  for  me  to  be  able  to  see  from  the  window  of  my  new  quarters 
my  dear  Viilarosa,  where  my  beloved  ones  dwell.  Prom  this  window 
I  am  looking  unceasingly,  with  such  unspeakable  longing,  that  I  fear  it 
will  break  my  heart.  Really,  every  thing  appears  stale  around  me  ; 
even  the  tumult  of  war  (for  it  is  getting  lively  around  us,  and  several 
regiments  are  quartered  here  together,)  is  without  interest  for  me.  At 
present  I  have  only  one  feeling,  but  it  is  a  burning,  glowing  one,  which 
would  break  down  all  obstacles.  Magdalene!  my  love  is  eternal! 
How  can  I  live  without  you  ? 

Tteo  hours  later. —  Guslave,  I  am  in  a  terrible  slate  of  excitement ; 
my  dark  presentiment  is  going  to  be  fulfilled  !  The  general  has  or- 
dered out  the  regiment,  and  called  for  volunteers  lo  storm  Viilarosa. 
The  enemy  has  taken  it,  and  it  looks  as  if  ihey  intended  to  fortify 
That  I  was  ihe  first  who  stepped  forward, 
I  shall  free  Magdalene  from  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  I  — what  a  god-like  feeling  !  But  I  shall  also  cause  blood 
to  be  shed  on  those  peaceful  fields;  1  shall  assist  in  destroying  that 
beautiful  place,  which  she  loves  so  well.  Can  I  do  this  ?  —  ought  I  to 
do  this  1  Oh  !  struggle  between  love  and  duly  !  1  must  undertake  the 
enterprise  ;  and  —  the  more  easy  it  will  be  for  me  lo  lend  my  assist- 
ance. It  will  be  a  hot  allair,  for  the  enemy  is  said  lo  be  in  no  incon- 
siderable numbers,  and  my  liltle  corps  is  small ;  for  brave  men  are 
wanted  every  where,  and  the  general  can  only  spare  a  few :  lie  is  look- 
ing forward  hourly  for  great  events.  God  protect  me  !  Duty  and  love 
call  me  away  ;  but  with  blood  must  I  purchase  my  happiness. 


So  far  Waldemar's  letters.  In  a  ternble  slate  of  mind  he  drew 
near  to  Viilarosa  wiih  his  rifiemen.  Already  from  a  distance  they 
could  see  the  enemy's  sentinels,  and  before  Waldemar,  as  was  hia 
plan,  could  arrive,  by  ihe  well. known  way  tlirougii  the  cypress-wood, 
at  the  villa,  the  enemy  (who  either  had  observed  Ihem,  or  lo  whom  his 
intentions  had  been  treacherously  made  known,)  advanced  against  him 
with  great  spirit.     The  combat  began ;  and  they  were  soon  engaged 
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hand  to  hand  ;  for  Waldemar's  riflemen,  as  if  they  knew  they  were 
fighting  for  their  captain's  bride,  with  a  terrible  onset  drove  the  enemy 
back.  Most  furiously  fought  a  French  officer,  a  youth  of  a  tall  and 
noble  presence.  Several  times  he  and  Waldemar  met  during  the 
fight,  but  they  were  always  separated.  At  last  the  enemy,  unable  to 
resist  any  longer  the  strong  onset  of  the  riflemen,  threw  themselves 
into  the  villa  ;  and  the  French  officer  defended  the  entrance  to  it,  as  if 
all  he  held  dear  in  life  were  at  stake  ;  until  Waldemar,  with  all  his 
strength  threw  himself  upon  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  give  way. 
The  riflemen  entered  the  villa,  and  Waldemar  pursued  his  antagonist 
from  room  to  room,  and  in  eaoh  apartment  the  fight  began  anew.  Wal- 
demar called  on  him  to  surrender,  but  in  vain.  He  returned  no  an- 
swer, but  only  fought  the  more  furiously.  Already  both  were  bleeding 
from  several  wounds,  when  Waldemar,  fancying  he  heard  Magdalene's 
voice  in  an  adjoining  room,  collecting  with  one  powerful  efibrt  his  re- 
maining strength,  thrust  his  sword  deep  into  his  enemy's  breast,  who 
sank  lifeless  to  the  ground.  At  this  moment  Magdalene,  with  her 
father,  burst  into  the  room  :  *  Brother  !  brother  !  unfortunate  brother !' 
she  exclaimed,  and  sank  senseless  on  the  corpse  of  the  slain. 

Terrible  despair  now  seized  Waldemar.  He  stood  like  one  crushed 
by  the  overwhelming  thought  that  he  was  the  murderer  of  the  brother 
of  his  beloved  Magdalene.  When  she  was  at  last  restored  to  thought,  her 
first  look  fell  on  her  lover,  and  on  his  bloody  sword,  and  she  sank  again 
lifeless  on  her  brother's  body.  She  was  borne  oflT;  and  the  father,  who 
till  now  had  been  standing  in  a  death-like  stupor,  followed  slowly  and 
silently.  Waldemar  remained  alone,  with  the  horrible  consciousness 
of  having  forever  destroyed  the  happiness  of  the  noblest  being  he  had 
ever  known.  He  heard  it  not  when  it  was  reported  to  him  that  the  rest 
of  the  enemy  had  either  been  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  He  felt  noth- 
ing ;  but  abandoned  himself  to  despair.  At  last  the  Count  appeared 
again.  He  had  become  more  calm,  and  silently  offered  his  hand  to  the 
murderer  of  his  son.  Waldemar  sank  to  his  feet,  overpowered  by  his 
emotions  ;  but  the  noble  old  man  drew  him  to  his  breast,  and  both  sobbed 
aloud.  Their  manly  hearts  melted  under  the  anguish  of  this  sad  calamity. 
After  the  Count  became  a  little  more  collected,  he  related  to  Waldemar 
how  his  son,  on  account  of  the  deed  which  had  obliged  him  to  leave  the 
Austrian  service,  had  entered  the  French  army,  and  how  he  had  sur- 
prised them  by  his  visit  a  few  days  a^o.  He  mentioned  also  how  Mag- 
dalene  had  told  her  beloved  brother  of  her  Waldemar,  and  what  pleasure 
Camillo  had  promised  himself  in  knowing  and  loving  the  friend  of  his 
sister.  So  terribly  did  this  intelligence  pierce  the  heart  of  the  brave 
lover,  that  the  Count  was  compelled  to  wrest  the  sword  from  his  hands, 
with  which  he  menaced  to  put  an  end  to  his  despair. 

But  now  the  attention  of  both  were  directed  to  the  window,  and  to 
the  running  to  and  fro  of  the  servants.  *  Oh,  heavens  !'  they  cried, 
*  Magdalene  is  dying !'  The  tender  nervous  system  of  the  aflTectionate 
girl  had  received  loo  severe  a  shock  ;  yet  God  so  ordered  it  that%he 
was  only  in  a  swoon  ;  and  when  the  Count  brought  Waldemar  to  her 
side,  her  heart  was  yet  struggling  between  love  and  abhorrence,  at  be- 
holding again  the  murderer  of  her  brother ;  but  her  beautiful  soul,  so 
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near  taking  wing,  mastered  the  earthly  pain,  and  heavenly  Love  con- 
quered. The  fragment  of  a  letter  to  Gustave,  describing  this  interview, 
was  found  with  Waldemar.     Here  it  is  : 

*  GusTA  VE,  I  am  lost !  I  have  murdered  the  happiness  of  three  angels. 
Blood  lies  heavy  on  my  soul,  and  despair  courses  through  my  veins. 
Gustave,  curse  me !  Horribly  rise  in  my  soul  the  phantoms  of  the  past ; 
surely,  surely  they  will  drive  me  mad,  fori  am  insane  already.  Onc0 
more  1  have  seen  the  saint  whose  heaven  I  have  destroyed  ;  once  more 
she  looked  at  me  with  the  expression  of  old  love,  and  said  :  *  Walde- 
mar, I  forgive  thee !'  Such  forgiving  kindness  sunk  into  my  soul.  I 
dropped  on  my  knees  at  her  feet,  but  she  rose  with  her  last  strength  to 
press  me  to  her  true  heart,  and  fell  dead  in  my  arms !  Gustave,  sh^ 
draws  me  after  her ;  after  her  I  am  driven  by  my  deep  despair.  She 
has  forgiven  me,  the  sweet,  heavenly  being !  but  1  cannot  forgive  myself. 
My  life  must  be  my  sacrifice  :  only  by  my  own  blood  can  I  free  my  soul 
from  this  guilt. 

<  Farewell !  I  dare  not  reckon  with  my  fate,  for  I  have  murdered  my 
own  happiness.  Farewell !  my  trusty,  trustful  brother !  God  is  kind. 
He  will  let  me  die !' 

His  last  wish  has  been  fulfilled.  The  little  skirmish  at  Villarosa 
Was  the  forerunner  of  a  fierce  engagement.  The  following  day  saw 
both  armies  enveloped  in  the  thick  cloud  of  a  terrible  battle.  Waldemar 
fought  like  one  in  despair.  He  threw  himself  into  the  midst  of  the 
enemy's  masses  :  he  was  seeking  death  —  and  he  found  it.  Perforated 
by  innumerable  thrusts  of  the  bayonet,  he  fell  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fight.  His  last  word  was  *  Magdalene !'  All  who  knew  him,  mourned 
in  him  a  true  friend,  a  brave  comrade,  a  noble  man.  He  was  buried 
in  the  family  vault  of  Villarosa,  at  the  side  of  his  bride.  Peace  be 
with  his  ashes ! 


TH^       COMING       OF       AUTUMN. 


I. 


Thx  leaves  on  the  bough  stirr'd 

Are  fading  and  falling, 
And  the  wind  and  the  wood-bird 

Are  mournfully  calling; 
And  music  around  us, 

Of  landscape  and  river, 
And  feelin^jB  that  bound  us, 

Are  passmg  forever. 


xz. 


The  mists  of  the  mountain, 

With  mominff  upsprin^iing, 
The  chime  of  the  tbuntam, 

Its  melody  ringing ; 
The  foam  where  the  river  burst 

Up  to  the  day. 
And  all  by  the  sweet  stream  nun'd, 

Passing  away ! 
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III. 


So  hearts  we  have  cherish'd 

When  life  was  before  us. 
Are  grown  cold  or  perish'd, 

As  years  have  rolPd  o'er  us; 
And  we  look  in  the  faces 

Once  glowing  with  ffladness, 
And  we  nnd  in  their  places, 

But  sorrow  and  saoneas. 


!▼. 


O,  life,  it  is  tearful ! 

We  re  all  of  us  sighing. 
The  moment  we're  cheernil. 

That  moment  we're  dying ; 
And  all  we  have  tasted. 

And  all  we  have  spoken, 
Are  hopes  that  are  wasted, 

And  nearts  that  are  broken. 


W.   t.   M. 


[August, 


L   If   G  E  R  . 


No  ocdEred  tank  ui<l  rnaasarecf  inmp, 

No  HUlesg  Sash  of  E[«el ; 
Nor  tliF  long  line  of  dsBcing  plomei, 

And  ringing  mimpeupeal ! 
The  •oldier- -'-'---"-' 


We  guard  iT 


TicH 


ealhe  l__ 


'  I  battle  emake, 

To  rangB  the  LmckleH  wood, 
ToilragglB  wiihlhs  buwling  utonn, 

And  Bwiin  Ihe  laatiing  flood. 
Deep  in  tbe  gloomy  fane), 

Unaeen  by  buiaan  eye. 
We  track  [be  foe,  we  iirike  the  blow, 

And  namelenall,  we  die. 
"niB  ■L-ariet  coat,  Ihe  waviog  piame  -~ 

Good  for  tbe  trioninb  ilayl 
™n._  1 ,j  ftock.  trie  cap  of  '- 

■       ■         ■      -  IV  f 
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Good  for  tbe  battle  tray  ! 
Gay  warrior  of  England, 

Idling  tlw  wliole  day  long. 
Drink  and  iaugb  and  gaily  dance, 

And  about  the  camp-Hrfl  iong. 
In  William  Henry's  sbelieriiig  woUi 

Enjoir  th*  mirth  and  chevr, 
We  gaaid  Uh  dangniouB  wildemen  — 

No  danger  can  come  near. 
Yet  do  not  deem  tha.t  Icomulaini 

Soldier,  I  would  not  change, 
For  thy  eafu  and  idle  ilavery, 

Hy  own  free  fore§t  range. 
I  loTB  the  nvag«  war-wKoop, 

And  Die  whistling  of  the  ball ; 
The  woods,  the  niclii,  the  bolting  si  rear 

I  lovE  ihem,  one  and  all 
And  yet  Ihaii  memory  ii  entwined 

With  ihougbu  of  Boie  ditlrea, 
or  famine,  grief,  and  danger. 

And  Utter  weailnen. 
For  Ibe  ranger's  gun  bu  echoed 

From  a  thousand  pftlhleHi  mountains 
And  the  ranger's  blood  bu  siaineilwiiJ 

A  thousand  limpid  founlains. 
Some  of  our  band  lis  wasting 

In  Ihe  dat^  noisome  dell ; 
No  friendly  ear  could  theirdcatb-crieil 

None  lived  iheitfnl«  ID  tell. 
On  stem  and  wild  Agiooboidi 

"Hie  wliitening  bones  are  spieod  i 
Tlie  Gsh  of  orysial  Horicon 

Ah  feeding  as  oar  dead. 


The  raTEDB  of  Oswego, 

Slow  settling  on  tbe  plain, 
Tear  laiiily  a1  the  sinewy  limb*. 

And  toar  away  aeain. 
Some  have  died  bylamiae. 

Some  by  tbe  headlong  faU, 
Some  by  the  wave,  Bnd^siHDe  by  fivat. 

Some  by  the  foemao's  balL 
Among  these  wild  green  mountaiiu, 

Anuo'eT  this  gentle  flood. 
In  cold  and  best,  by  day  and  night, 

Have  1  in  batde  bI0<x). 
The  sultry  breath  of  Augun, 

Derember's  breezes  bleak ; 
The  sleet,  the  snow,  tlie  raihing  lain. 

Have  bent  upon  my  cheek  : 
And  Nature,  1  have  gazed  on  ihee 

lit  thy  calmeal.  sweetest  hour; 
And  I  have  seen  thy  frowning  face 

In  nil  thy  wrath  arkd  power : 
Thy  gemle  smile,  thy  whiflpering  vnce, 

Bui  I  love  as  well  thy  lowering  brow 

Of  angry  majeaiy. 
I  love  thee  even  'mid  winter's  cold. 

When  tiackless  lies  tbe  snow. 
And  the  boughs  of  the  loaded  ^-tres  bend 

Into  the  drifts  below: 
When  in  the  iharp  still  evening 

The  sky  Is  flushed  with  red. 
And  o'or  the  wide  while  wildemese 

The  cHn»on  glow  is  shed; 
And  in  the  thickest  forest 

We  heap  the  snow  around. 
And  spread  the  boughs  of  evergreen 

Upon  the  fruxen  ground. 
And  through  tbe  loii^  dull  ni^jt  we  hMtr, 

On  tliai  cold  couch  ncliui^, 
Tbe  music  of  Ihe  groaning  ice, 

Tbe  howling  of  the  wind: 
While  high  among  the  snowy  trees 

Swiris  up  the  roaring  blaie. 
And  the  brighlswann  of  dancing  spaika 


Far  in  the  di 


Bs  plays. 


im  wandering, 
And  gleaiotng  wide  luid  bristii, 
die  Are-flies  by  the  orchanl  side 
On  some  solt  summer  night. 
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And  in  the  (orlured  (ontt 

Tils  plne-trsea  lough  and  old 
Cnck  flh&rply  with  a  FudJen  iMnil, 

Aa  if  rem  wiih  the  biiing  cold. 
Wo  lo  (he  wreirh  who  wsndera  loal 

In  ihe  drc»r  woa!  lo-nighl  I 
Uke  Ihe  iculptor'i  chisclleii  mu-ble 

Uell  be  era  moniiag  light. 

Bui  the  fierce  heats  of  Augud, 

The  pule  ■iin'»  noontide  blaie. 
When  each  hai  mDunlain  ilumbsn 

Dial  in  the  iiillry  ham ! 
Noaon^of  bird,  no  nutllng  leaf, 

NoRtirringof  (he  breeze; 
Notighi  but  ibe  drowey  hum  of  gaUi, 

BeneUh  the  withering  tnea '. 
Wiihthe  red  nui'i  Blan.the  breathlensii 

And  Ihe  lain!  and  pale-blue  mky. 
With  the  aleeiuog  Rood, and  drooping  woo 

The  heart  tinlu  langnidiy. 
On  yonder  rich  and  verdant  shore, 

When  the  iwelling  foreila  Hpresd, 
■"■■-•--ling  beneath  I&  fiery  ray« 


It!  laughing  w         ^  . 
Steal  rippling  through  (he  lelvel  grt 

Low  niurmuring  on  their  vnf. 
1  could  fling  down  ray  weary  ear, 


The  pebbles  clear  and 

The  maples  and  young  lii 

That  shade  them  from 


Beneatf 

I  mights- 

or  ns 


r  the  BWeel 


By  many  a  sigh  conftst. 
By  the  gleuniDgof  ber  melting  eye, 

Tlw  iwelline  of  her  brea^ 
Tlwn  would  I  loathe  [he  bugle-note, 

And  curse  the  battle  cry, 
And  know  no  other  joy  on  esrih 

Than  soft  IramjuiUity. 


The  la 
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id  flghl, 
sigh. 


Todi 

Beat  I  love  ihe  clear  cool  mora 

Of  the  bright  October  day;  [below 

When  the  niountaina  glow,  and  the  lake 

HefleclB  (he  colon  gay. 
When  die  &esh  woods  are  ringing 

With  (he  screaming  of  the  ^y  i 
When,  tbruugh  (he  n>ddy  maple  leaves, 

Pour*  the  sun's  ciimmned  ray  : 
When  the  iiiaened  leaves  are  rustling, 

Aad  dropping  from  the  tie», 


ADO  UH  oarjE  o(ue  wausr  nppiea 

In  the  light  (Doming  breeze : 
And  hr  alofl  i^inst  the  sky 

Their  black  rocks,  gay  with  leaiy  (diuDe*, 

Iji  tbe  sharp  aiiaoBpher?- 
Then,  by  the  island's  giaray  bank, 

I  fling  me  on  lliB  groond, 
Aitd  snuir  Ihe  breezei.  like  a  deer 

Tis  then  the  Are  of  health  and  youth 

Bums  high  in  every  breast, 
And  the  wud  seal  to  dare  and  do. 

And  scorn  of  slothful  rest. 
Til  then  our  thoughts  are  proudeM  ; 


edea 


il]oy  w 


Would  be  to  hear  Ihe  war-whoop  ri/ig. 

To  grapple  with  tlie  fiw. 
Tbe  feelings  uf  my  earlier  yoDlb 

i  may  recall  again. 
When  I  was  a  lui^ely  wanderer 

In  the  wUd  land  of  Spain, 
And  up  the  rough  Sierra 

That  1  low  sounds  could  hear, 
As  if  the  spirits  of  the  racks 

Were  whisperiag  in  wy  ear. 
And  strange  vague  IhoughlicaBQlhrangiag, 

Thickly  and  dreamily  *, 
Thoughla  of  loves  and  battle* 

In  ages  lone  gone  by. 


And  toned  hii 
Mine  was  the  youthful  recklewDesi, 

The  high  presumpiuou*  «oul. 
Soaring  elate,  defying  fats. 

Disdaining  self-conlrol. 
Thus  up  the  sleep  and  rocky  path. 

Careering  carelessly, 
Fearing  nought  and  heeding  nought, 

Wsnl  my  brave  tWei  ancfl. 
And  ihe«  a  softening  memory 

Bon  up  within  my  breast, 
Of  thai,  uf  aJI  thinei  on  the  earth, 

I've  longest  loved  and  best. 
It  wasAf  dear  New-hngland, 


Her  pure  and  gentle  floodi. 
And  now,  from  wandering  ratumad, 

I've  trod  thy  ghoni  again, 
Ijuid  barren  of  the  com  and  wirM, 

Fruiiful  of  fearless  msn  ! 
Bloamuig  with  brighl-uyed  langVung  girls. 

The  lovely  flowers  ilial  spring 
Lnxuriani  from  thy  rooky  soil, 

A  matchless  offering ! 
And  I  have  armed  me  in  her  cause 

lo  this  her  day  of  vo. 
Nor  vainly  figlu  lo  shield  her  right 

Against  bei  hated  foe. 
BalTiow,  in  such  a  scene  as  this. 

Can  Ihoughts  of  slaughter  rise  ! 
The  rich  green  hill,  Ihe  water*  stilJ, 

The  pure  and  amber  akie* : 
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When  Nature's  sweet  and  powerful  Toice 

Whifipera  of  peace  and  rest, 
And  to  a  tranquil  tenderoeie 

Would  soothe  the  unquiet  breast 
Our  toil  and  wo  are  well  nigh  done ; 

Strain,  comrades,  at  the  oar ! 
There  lie  the  walls  that  shelter  us, 

On  yonder  guarded  shore. 
I  see  the  frowning  rampart, 

The  rigid  palisade. 
And  f>iowly  rolled  in  swelling  fold, 

Old  England's  flag  displayed. 
Hark  to  the  rolling  of  the  drum, 

And  the  gay  trumpet-note, 
That,  softened  on  the  greedy  ear, 

0*er  the  calm  waters  float ! 
And  see !  and  see !  on  yonder  plain, 

The  long  and  glittering  line ; 
The  red  coats  glow  in  the  evening  ra3r8. 

The  bristling  bayonets  shine ; 
How,  Hwixt  those  shadowy  western  hills, 

Upon  the  bright  array 
The  sinking  sim  pours  duskily 

His  last  departing  ray ! 
Where*  s  the  cold  eye  that  would  not  glow. 

At  yonder  gallant  sight  1 
Where  the  tame  heart  tliat  would  not  beat 

With  a  high  and  wild  delight ! 
I  love  that  broad  red  banner. 

And  the  stately  soldiery 
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That  bear  it  on  through  blood  and  uxioka. 

Always  triumphantly. 
Brave  Briton,  I  could  ever  be 

A  comrade  by  thy  side 
Around  the  merry  camp-fire. 

Or  in  the  battle's  tide : 
But  I  cannot  brook  thy  hau^ty  brow. 

Thy  bearing  proud  and  high ; 
Thou  It  make  a  cold  disdainml  friend. 

But  a  gallant  enemy ! 
I  have  dreamed  it,  and  I  know  it. 

The  day  is  coming  yet. 
When  axe  and  rifle-butt  ahall  daah 

With  British  bayonet ! 
No  more  through  dark  and  pathleM  wooda 

We  '11  hunt  the  savage  foe. 
Or  track  the  flying  Frenchman, 

By  his  foot-prints  on  the  snow ; 
But  hand  to  hand,  and  steel  toateel. 

On  the  broad  open  field, 
We'll  try  who  blenches  in  the  strife. 

Who  shall  be  last  to  yield ! 
And  I  have  dreamed  it  in  my  sleep. 

How  the  bullets  stormed  like  hail. 
And  the  red  bristling  ranks  went  down 

As  wheat  bends  to  the  gale  ! 
As  I  have  dreamed  it  in  my  sleep^ 

That  sight  mine  eyee  bhall  see ; 
And  when  that  bloody  morning  comei^ 

Right  welcome  shall  it  be ! 

Oavt.  Jomatbav  OMmtmrn,  Jm. 


HOUSEHOLD       PHIL080PHT. 


ST     A    MBW    OOMTRXBOTOB. 


Every  thing  has  its  Philosophy ;  from  the  elevated  employment  of 
observing  the  stars,  to  the  humble  occupation  of  sweeping  the  streets. 
We  cannot  do  any  thing,  however  common,  nor  talk  on  any  subject, 
however  simple,  without  intruding  into  mysteries  the  most  sublime, 
and  plunging  into  depths  of  science  the  most  profound.  Your  simple 
housewife  draws  forth  her  flint  and  steel,  and  striking  them  over  a  layer 
of  tinder,  produces  a  Are,  which  ignites  her  match,  wherewith  she  lights 
her  candle.  But  how  or  why  all  this  is,  she  knows  not,  nor  dreams 
she  that  any  one  knows,  or  needs  to  know.  She  understands  that  flint 
and  steel  are  for  the  purpose  of  striking  fire  ;  that  rag  was  made  to  be 
burnt  to  tinder  to  take  fire  from  the  sparks,  and  that  brimstone  was  sent 
to  be  made  into  matches  !     Can  any  one  want  to  know  more  ? 

But  now  come  lucifer  and  loco-foco  matches,  and  what  says  she  to 
these  mysterious  things  which  fire  on  being  struck  ?  They  are  as  in- 
scrutable to  her  as  the  cloud  from  whence  comes  the  lightning  and 
thunder  !  Nor  are  they  less  inscrutable  to  those  who  have  been  favored 
with  the  light  of  learning  and  science ;  for  perhaps  not  one  of  our 
learned  professors  could  explain  the  phenomena  satisfactorily.  The 
principal  diflference  between  the  learned  and  the  unlearned  frequently 
consists  in  the  unmeaning  words  of  the  one  and  the  unknowing  silence 
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of  the  other.  The  Unlearned  simply  admit  they*  do  n't  know;'  the 
learned  elaborately  prove  it.     Yet  long  ago,  the  Roman  poet  wrote, 

'  Felix  qui  potuit  rerum  cognotcere  causas ;' 

which  being  interpreted,  means,  *  It  is  pleasant  to  know  the  why  and  where- 
fore of  a  thing.'  We  therefore  propose  to  investigate  those  matters  of 
every-day  occurrence,  which  are  open  and  interesting  to  all  ;  'and  if 
we  can  expatiate  usefully  and  pleasantly  on  the  various  departments  of 
household  economy,  happy  shall  we  be. 

But  what  is  this  Household  Philosophy,  of  which  we  propose  to  treat  ? 
That  science  of  a  house  and  its  economy,  which  tends  to  make  us 
happy ;  for  the  end  of  all  philosophy  is  happiness.  But  what  is  a 
house  ?  The  dwelling  of  a  man.  And  what  is  a  househould  ?  Those 
who  dwell  in  the  house  ;  those  whom  the  house  doth  hold.  As  those  are 
householders,  wherever  there  is  man,  the  philosophy  of  them  is  the  philo- 
sophy of  man.  In  discoursing  of  the  household,  therefore,  the  family 
of  man,  and  all  that  appertains  to  him,  is  ours.  The  civilized  and  bar- 
barous, the  learned  and  the  rude  ;  from  monarchs  unto  slaves,  from 
infancy  to  age,  in  every  clime,  man  is  our  object,  his  happiness  our 
aim. 

But  do  we  say,  the  dwelling  of  a  man  is  a  house  ?  Then  the  hut  of 
the  negro,  or  the  hole  of  the  Lamoid,  is  a  house,  and  they  who  dwell 
therein  are  the  household  ;  and  there  is  philosophy  in  them  !  Most  cer- 
tainly !  The  progress  of  man  in  the  house  and  its  economy,  has  pro- 
duced materials  for  a  science,  and  therefore  for  a  philosophy.  He  has 
drained  and  dried  the  marsh  ;  fetched  the  granite  from  the  mountain, 
and  the  marble  from  its  bed  ;  brought  the  oak  and  pine  from  the  forest, 
delved  into  the  earth,  to  work  out  fuel  and  the  metals  ;  blasted  the  lime 
and  sand  out  of  the  rock,  and  dug  the  clay  up  from  beneath.  He  has 
chiselled  and  polished  the  stone,  shaped  and  beautified  the  wood,  burned 
the  sand  into  crystal,  and  conjured  rainbow  dyes  out  of  the  metals. 
Palaces,  halls,  and  temples,  have  every  where  been  erected  as  monu- 
ments of  his  skill  and  labor ;  and  he  stands  up  a  rival,  though  a  humble 
one,  of  the  Great  Architect !     Man  buildeth  his  house  ! 

Every  part  of  this  dwelling  hath  its  philosophy.  There  is  a  wisdom 
requisite  for  each  department,  from  the  priestess  that  oraculates  at  the 
household  altar,  to  the  domestic  that  officiates  in  its  humblest  offices. 
There  is  a  philosophy,  which  is  as  necessary  to  the  well  doing  of  each 
as  to  the  well  being  of  the  whole.  '  There  is  reason  (as  FalstafThath 
it)  in  the  roasting  of  an  egg.' 

Let  us  enter  the  parlor,  and  after  saluting  *our  most  kind  hostess,' 
discourse  awhile  on  the  philosophy  of  the  house.  And  what  means  the 
word  *  parlor  ?'  The  place  wherein  we  speak  or  converse.  Many  a 
conversation  have  we  had  in  our  own  dear  little  parlor,  with  its  neat 
carpet  and  rug,  two  comfortable  mahogany  arm-chairs,  with  six  others 
to  match,  as  the  catalogues  have  it ;  a  horse-hair  sofa,  loo-table,  with 
oil-cloth  cover,  somebook-shelves  on  each  side,  with  our  favorite  authors ; 
a  portrait  of  ourself  over  the  mantel-piece  ;  and  shining  over  all,  if  the 
weather  be  cool,  the  bright  and  blazing  fire  and  sinumbra  lamp. 
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And  what  should  the  parlor  be  t  The  room  wherein  we  sit  at  ease, 
and  see  our  friends  without  restraint  I  Avaunt  therefore  all  mere  dis- 
play and  ostentation  !  Away  with  all  furniture  that  spoils  with  being 
used  ?  Hence,  all  mere  embellishment  and  decoration !  We  want  a 
place  for  the  exchange  of  thought,  not  compliment ;  for  entertaining 
cultivated  minds,  not  merely  ornamental  ones ;  for  enjoyment,  not  for 
admiration ;  for  happiness,  and  not  mere  pleasure !  The  delicate-colored 
carpet,  the  noli  me  tangerey  or  <  touch-me-not'  curtains,  the  satin-covered 
chair  and  embroidered  couch,  have  no  place  in  the  parlor !  The  solid 
sofa,  the  comfortable  chair,  the  plain  warm  carpet  and  curtains,  and  the 
fire-place  that  sendeth  forth  its  heat  and  light,  are  the  requisites  for  the 
parlor. 

The  physical  conditions  of  our  life  are  the  base  of  our  metaphysical 
being,  hence  the  necessity  for  some  farther  examination  of  the  physics  of 
the  parlor.  Let  us  discourse  awhile,  therefore,  on  the  space,  the 
warmth,  the  light,  and  the  ventilation  of  it. 

There  is  a  certain  connexion  between  space  and  feeling,  space  and 
sentiment,  which  irresistibly  exists  in  nature.  The  boundless  prospect 
excites  discursiveness,  which  is  inimical  to  conversation.  Extensive- 
ness  educes  observation,  whereby  we  gain  ideas ;  limitedness  causes 
reflection,  whereby  we  examine  and  compare  them.  Lovers  and  friends 
make  not  appointments  on  the  mountain  top,  but  in  the  sequestered  bower 
or  secret  closet.  To  have  the  thoughts  contracted,  we  must  have  the 
view  bounded.  What  a  mighty  power  hath  the  narrow  cell  of  a  prison 
to  induce  reflection  !  Who  has  not  felt  the  power  of  meditation  immea- 
surably increased  on  retiring  to  his  closet  ?  The  parlor  must  be  small ; 
if  the  Muses  and  the  Graces  can  be  entertained,  it  is  sufficient — and 
be  sure  to  invite  them  ! 

Can  any  one  converse,  unless  he  be  warm  ?  Does  not  coldness 
check  the  flow  of  ideas,  as  certainly  as  a  frost  checks  the  flow  of  the 
sap  ?  Observe  the  diflerence  between  the  outside  and  inside  of  a 
stage-coach,  in  cold  weather.  Outside,  the  passengers  are  entirely 
occupied  with  keeping  themselves  warm,  or  benumbed  and  dumb  with 
cold.  Inside,  although  they  are  strangers,  they  unbutton  their  coats, 
and  unbosom  their  thoughts  and  feelings ;  and  the  affairs  of  life  are 
discussed  with  a  closeness  and  point  that  are  rarely  found  elsewhere. 
Your  parlor  must  be  warm,  and  to  insure  this,  if  you  have  the  building 
of  it,  let  your  door  and  chimney  be  on  the  same  side.  Then  the  tem- 
perature of  your  room  will  be  regular  and  equal. 

Has  not  the  moon  more  lovers  at  her  shrine  than  the  sun  t  Has 
radiant  morn  the  crowd  of  worshippers  that  kneel  to  shadowy  evening  % 
Even  so  a  strong  and  glaring  light  attenuates  and  disperses  the  thought 
and  feeling  of  the  mind ;  whereas  a  mild  and  gentle  light  strengthens 
the  thought  and  concentrates  the  feeling ;  adding  to  their  force,  and 
giving  to  them  beauty.  The  cheerful  yet  chastened  light  of  a  fire  is 
better  than  the  glare  of  many  lamps  and  lights.  Imagine  yourself  in 
the  blazing  rays  of  an  oxyhydrogen  microscope  attempting  to  reflect 
or  converse  !  Let  the  countenance  of  the  party  be  visible,  so  as  to 
show  their  expression,  and  the  less  of  light  the  better. 

And  now  for  ventilation.     We  live  by  respiration,  and  need  fresh 
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air  every  moment.  A  taper  in  a  closed  bottle  expires  ;  even  so  does 
a  man  expire  in  a  close  room.  We  ethale  continually,  as  a  poison 
from  our  lungs,  a  vapor,  which  the  vegetables  drink  in  as  the  water  of 
life.  Let  your  door  be  opened  occasionally  to  change  the  air,  and 
your  blood  will  be  vitalized,  your  brain  invigorated,  your  thoughts 
brightened,  and  your  feelings  elevated. 

How  can  your  close  and  pestiferous  alleys,  your  crowded  and  suffo- 
cating cellars  and  garrets,  your  infested  and  pestilent  work-shops, 
have  moral  and  spiritual  tenants  ?  You  may  screw  work  and  wring 
rent  out  of  them ;  but  so  you  might  from  as  many  oxen  and  swine. 
Art  thou  content,  thou  money-gatherer  —  thou  owner  of  courts  and 
alleys  ?  Then  we  know  thy  nature.  It  is  akin  to  the  dirt,  *  in  the 
possession  of  which,'  as  Hamlet  hath  it,  '  some  are  spacious.' 

But  in  our  *  parlor,'  of  what  shall  we  converse  ?  Of  any  thing 
which  concerns  us.  And  what  concerns  us  not  ?  The  properties  of 
matter  and  qualities  of  mind ;  the  revolutions  of  stars  and  eccentricities 
of  comets,  the  formation  of  mountains,  and  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea ; 
the  dews  of  heaven,  and  the  fountains  of  earth  —  are  of  our  familiar 
thoughts  !  Shall  we  talk  of  good  and  of  evil,  and  of  their  origin  ? 
Certainly !  though  we  get  no  nearer  to  the  solution  of  the  problem 
than  we  get  to  the  sun  by  our  revolution  round  it.  But  may  we  not 
be  perplexed  by  not  finding  our  way  out  of  the  maze  1  What  have  we 
to  be  perplexed  about  ?  We  have  not  been  ordered  to  find  our  way 
out,  and  we  can  live  and  die  very  comfortably  in  it. 

But  shall  we  admit  politics  ?  Why  not  ?  They  are  the  laws  and 
customs  of  a  place,  and  all  laws  and  customs  and  places  are  ours. 
Of  what  party  shall  we  be  ?  Of  that  which  contains  all  mankind  ! 
Let  us  have  liberty  withal,  as  ample  as  space  ;  no  bounds,  but  those  of 
Nature.  And  what  shall  be  our  creed  ?  Even  that  which  we  believe. 
Be  not  alarmed  at  the  statement.  All  men  believe  something  which  is 
not  proved,  and  disbelieve  something  which  is. 

It  is  the  lot  of  humanity  to  err,  and  therefore  to  differ  in  judgment. 
On  this  basis  do  we  build  our  fabric  of  conversation.  We  bring  our 
different  opinions  on  the  same  thing,  and  compare  them.  If  we  knew 
every  thing  rightly,  our  conversation  would  be  at  an  end.  The  priest 
of  infallibility  does  not  converse ;  he  dilates. '  He  does  not  deduce, 
but  pronounces.  Imagine  yourself  to  have  arrived  at  the  utmost  ex- 
tent of  knowledge ;  and  with  your  present  nature,  how  unutterably 
miserable  would  you  be !  Though  ignorance  be  not  bliss,  yet  to  dis- 
cover knowledge,  is.  Be  content,  nay,  be  thankful,  that  you  cannot 
know  every  thing  in  your  life.  The  mental  horizon  which  limits  our 
knowledge  is  as  beautiful  and  useful  as  the  physical  horizon  which 
bounds  our  view.  Both  are  circles  which  heaven  hath  drawn  around 
us,  and  smileth  upon. 

And  now,  open  your  heart  and  lips,  and  poiir  out  your  thoughts  and 
feelings.  Be  not  ashamed  of  your  ignorance ;  all  men  are  afflicted 
with  this  disorder.  Be  not  distressed  that  others  are  not  so  bad  as 
yourself ;  that  is  matter  of  rejoicing  ;  and  there  are  many  so  much 
worse  than  you  are,  that  they  look  upon  you  as  *  whole  every  whit.' 
Begin,  as  in  business,  with  the  first  comer  or  customer.    Deal  as  well 
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as  you  are  able  with  him,  and  he  will  come  again.  Turn  not  away 
from  him  because  he  comes  with  the  smallest  copper  coin  current. 
It  has  the  image  and  superscription  of  Cesar.  It  is  real  money.  Take 
it,  and  turn  it  over ;  it  has  its  profit ;  and  your  customer  will  come 
again  some  other  day,  brin^ring  silver  and  gold  in  his  hand. 

You  are  full  of  thought !  speak  !  Some  one  has  thought  like  unto 
or  different  from  you.  Commune  with  your  neighbor.  Exchange. 
We  are  for  *  free  trade'  in  thought,  if  not  in  every  thing.  May  oe 
you  have  a  poetic  thought  divine  in  your  soul.  Let  the  oracle  be 
heard  !  There  is  no  vein  of  ore  so  rich  as  that  of  your  own  soul. 
Expend  your  wealth  and  strength  upon  it !  Your  profit  is  certain. 
You  will  find  gold  of  the  finest  quality,  gems  of  the  first  water,  and 
diamonds  of  the  rarest  caret.     Therefore,  work  on  ! 


J.  H.8. 


BELIEVE        IT. 

X. 

Ir  thy  heart  whispers  that  I  love  thee  still, 

Yet  living  on  a  memory  of  the  past, 
Or  (hat  mine  eyes  with  tender  tear-drops  fill. 

As  o*er  Hope'*s  vanished  page  ray  glance  u 
That  oft  thy  narae  is  blended  with  my  prayer. 

Thine  image  mingled  with  the  morning's  light. 
And  sleep,  that  drowns  all  waking  drt>amsof  care. 

But  wafts  thy  softened  shadow  to  my  sight — 

Believe  it. 

xz. 

If  when  thou  dost  recall  that  vine-clad  grove, 

Tlie  moonbeams  filled  with  checkered  light  and  shading, 
Where  first  we  breathed  our  trembling  vows  of  love, 

And  lingered  till  the  stars'  soft  ray's  were  fiuiiog; 
Thy  fancy  paints  me  wandering  sad  and  slow. 

Through  those  dim  paths  that  once  thy  footstep  preawd 
With  deep  regrets  ana  sighs  of  lonelv  wo, 

That  find  no  echo  in  thine  altered  oreast  — 

Believe  it 

IZI. 

Though  when  we  meet,  I  school  my  downcast  eye 

And  faltering  lip  to  speak  a  careless  greeting, 
Or  'mid  the  crowd  in  silence  pass  thee  by, 

Lest  I  betray  my  heart's  unquiet  beating ; 
'T  is  that  no  eve  save  thine  shall  ever  see 

My  soul  gush  forth  in  yearning  to  thine  own. 
Or  coldly  trace  the  feelings  felt  for  thee. 

And  read  the  love  revealed  in  look  and  tone  : 

Believe  it. 

IT. 

Wronged  by  thine  anger,  prized  perchance  no  more. 

From  me  undying  thought  thou  canst  not  sever ; 
Still  may  I  trust  to  meet  thee  on  that  shore 

Where  pure  afiection  lights  the  soul  forever : 
Though  earthly  hope  in  meekness  I  resign, 

E'en  while  my  heart's  full  tenderness  revealing, 
Remember,  if  one  doubt  arise  in  thine, 

These  words  of  truth  m  bitter  tears  I  'm  lealing : 

Believe  it ' 
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I  REMAINED  in  London  but  four  days ;  and  each  successive  day 
brought  a  change  in  my  feelings.  The  salutary  impulse  given  to  my 
spirit  by  the  scenes  I  had  witnessed  in  parliament,  soon  yielded  to  my 
old  disease.  The  sight  of  the  crowd,  the  bustle,  and  noise,  and  tumult 
of  the  metropolis  wearied  me,  for  after  the  first  excitement  was  over, 
my  mind  was  ill  at  ease*  Have  you  not,  reader,  at  difl^erent  periods  in 
your  life,  felt  a  sense  of  misery  steal  over  you,  without  being  able  to 
account  for  it  ?  Have  you  never  awaked  in  the  morning,  feeling  an 
unhappy  sensation  at  your  heart — *a  sort  of  half-smothered  pang  — 
which  you  could  not  shake  off,  but  which  you  could  not  explain  ?  I  do 
not  now  stop  to  examine  the  cause  of  feelings  which  the  experience  of 
most  will  at  once  recognize.  I  have  at  present  to  do  simply  with  nar- 
rative, reserving  such  reflections  for  a  future  chapter.  I  was  now 
every  way  unhappy.  It  seemed  as  if  the  elastic  spring  of  childhood 
had  resisted  and  resisted  the  insidious  approach  of  the  fiend,  until  no 
elasticity  remained.  If  therefore  I  ceased  to  feel  as  acutely,  I  also 
suffered  less  acutely;  but  so  much  greater  the  danger  that  my  disease 
should  pass  the  limit  of  recovery.  Prayer  was  no  relief  to  me  —  so  I 
ceased  to  pray  altogether !  Yet  I  was  only  sixteen  !  1  felt  many 
years  older  ;  and  my  frame,  owing  to  the  vigorous  exercise  to  which  I 
had  subjected  it,  was  already  well  developed.  I  was  tall,  well  formed ; 
and  as  I  before  remarked,  athletic ;  yet  the  mental  anxiety  which  I 
had  endured  gave  a  thoughtful  expression  to  my  countenance,  quite  at 
variance  with  my  natural  buoyancy  of  feeling.  I  say  that  I  had 
ceased  to  pray.  But  I  could  not  *  give  up  my  hold  upon  things  sacred' 
without  remorse,  while  I  felt  that  I  was  only  more  miserable  by  thus 
putting  off  the  evil  day.  It  appeared  that  nothing  remained  for  me 
but  to  lay  hold  of  the  world,  and  give  myself  up  to  it ;  not  in  wicked- 
ness,  nor  in  excess,  but  *  till  I  might  see  what  was  that  good  for  the 
sons  of  men,  which  they  should  do  under  the  heaven  all  the  days  of  their 
life !'  The  world  seemed  a  world  to  enjoy ;  that  is,  if  one  could  bring 
it  to  pass,  and  I  resolved  to  try. 

I  had  begun  to  answer  my  old  question  about  '  t\e  what  and  the 
why,^  Yet  the  answer  gave  me  no  satisfaction.  Enjoyment  ?  plea- 
sure ?  gratification  ?  The  sound  was  an  empty  one ;  yet  I  determined 
to  listen  to  it.  Within  five  days  I  was  thus  metamorphosed.  Three 
separate  incidents  had  thrilled  my  soul,  and  were  all  working  together; 
Emilie,  the  spectacle  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  those  fearful  words 
of  Holy  Writ  Although  the  last  seemed  to  have  lost  their  effect  upon  me, 
they  were  perhaps  in  reality  more  powerful  than  either  of  the  former. 
A  vague  ambition  to  *  know  the  known^  was  kindled  by  my  visit  to 
Westminster,  but  this  soon  yielded  an  equal  place  to  the  recollection 
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of  the  young  French  girl.  But  all  three,  considered  as  mere  incidents, 
were  shortly  hanished,  although  all  exercised  a  latent  but  powerful  in- 
fluence over  my  coming  destiny. 

Four  days  I  had  been  in  London.  The  fifth  saw  me  on  my  route 
toward  Scotland.  Though  miserable  enough,  I  was  determined.  What 
there  might  be  of  happiness  in  the  world,  I  was  resolved  to  know  ;  and 
1  threw  myself,  without  farther  thought,  upon  the  trial.  I  reached 
Edinburgh  in  safety.  This  was  my  first  visit  to  Scotland,  and  I  stopped 
two  or  three  days  to  view  the  interesting  objects  within  the  town.  I 
proceeded  next  to  Glasgow  and  Stirling.  As  I  advanced  into  the  High- 
lands, my  admiration  gradually  increased  at  the  wonders  of  nature 
which  I  beheld  on  all  sides.  The  lofty  mountains,  the  deep  and  dark 
glens,  relieved  often  by  delightful  valleys,  produced  an  impression  of 
grandeur  never  before  excited  in  my  breast.  The  beautiful  lochs 
enclosed  within  the  recesses  of  the  mountains,  crowned  with  every 
variety  of  verdure,  had  the  efiect  of  enchantment  upon  my  enthu- 
siastic mind.  How  I  gloried  in  that  Highland  tour!  Oh,  nature! 
nature !  In  thy  deep  solitude,  what  heart  of  man  can  think  an  evil 
thought  1  —  what  imagination  can  conceive  a  sinful  idea  ? 

I  had  reached  Inverary,  a  small  neat  town  near  the  head  of  Lioch 
Fyne,  the  capital  of  the  Western  Highlands.  This  brought  me  near 
the  end  of  my  journey  ;  for  Glencoe,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Vena- 
choir,  was  situated  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  that  name,  about  thirty 
miles  distant  from  Inverary.  Here  I  determined  to  take  to  horse.  I 
procured  a  strong  and  serviceable,  but  not  very  fleet  nag,  and  refusing 
the  aid  offered  me  by  mine  host  of  the  *  Three  Herons,'  of  a  stout,  sandy- 
haired,  bandy-legged  urchin,  called  Swankie  Benjie,  to  act  as  guide,  I 
departed,  after  many  injunctions  that  <  I  maun  gang  the  right  gate,  or 
mickle  waur  wid  it  be  for  me.'  As  I  was  particular  to  take  minute 
directions  about  my  course,  I  felt  that  I  had  a  pretty  good  knowledge  of 
the  route,  and  was  therefore  the  more  independent  in  my  solitude. 
Leaving  the  town,  I  struck  at  once  into  a  part  of  the  Highlands  still  more 
grand  and  impressive  than  any  thing  I  had  yet  beheld.  As  I  advanced, 
new  and  unexpected  objects  presented  themselves.  Now,  as  I  climbed 
the  side  of  a  mountain,  there  would  suddenly  burst  upon  my  view  a 
silvery  sheet  of  water,  full  of  picturesque  beauty,  reposing  quiescent 
and  unruffled  in  the  very  heart  of  the  old  hills.  On  this  side,  the  rocks 
were  piled  upon  each  other,  forming  precipices  which  it  was  frightful 
to  behold  ;  deep  chasms  or  ravines  lay  far  below  me,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  flowed  small  streams  of  water ;  these,  after  winding  and  turning 
around  the  bed  of  the  mountain,  found  their  way  into  some  loch  or  river. 
Again  I  would  emerge  into  a  long  valley,  diversified  with  fine  wood  and 
rich  pasturage,  equal  in  beauty  and  fertility  to  any  region  I  had  ever 
beheld.  The  air  was  cool  and  bracing ;  and  as  I  spurred  on  my  horse, 
my  heart  beat  full  within  me  once  more,  and  I  felt  what  support  real 
solitude.  Nature's  solitude^  could  bring  to  the  soul. 

As  the  day  wore  away,  I  approached  Glencoe.  The  spot  was  famed 
for  its  picturesque  beauty,  and  was  surrounded  by  all  that  was  grand 
and  majestic  in  scenery.  The  sun  was  just  melting  away  into  the 
small  but  beautiful  loch  in  the  vale  of  Glencoe,  when  I  came  in  sight  of 
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the  castle.  It  was  a  fine  antique  pile,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  loch, 
and  comnnanded  a  full  view  of  the  delightful  valley  beyond  ;  while  on 
either  side  a  range  of  lofty  mountains  extending  beyond  ihe  view,  cast 
their  dark  shadows  far  across  Ihe  vale,  and  gave  to  the  scene  an  air  of 
gloomy  magnificence.  I  pushed  on  with  what  speed  I  could  ;  and  spur- 
ring my  horae  into  something  between  a  pace  and  a  gallop,  I  soon  reached 
the  entrance  to  the  park  which  surrounded  the  mansion.  The  ponder- 
ous gale  stood  open,  as  if  lo  invite  ihe  traveller  to  enter.  A  small  but 
strongly- built  tower  stood  on  each  side,  commanding  the  entrance,  and 
the  road  wound  through  the  grounds,  turning  in  every  direction  before  it 
reached  the  casile.  The  walk  I  had  juat  entered  bore  frequent  marks 
of  horses'  hoofs,  fresh  cut  into  the  gravel ;  and  as  I  proceeded,  I  heard 
sounds  of  laughter  and  frolic,  a[  no  great  distance,  while  the  thick 
foliage  by  which  I  was  surrounded  prevented  a  view  of  the  merry- 
makers. In  a  moment,  however,  I  emerged  from  the  thick  seclusion  of 
the  wood,  and  came  in  sight  of  ihe  castle,  which  was  directly  before  me. 
Around  the  portico  were  gathered  a  company,  of  both  sexes,  on  horse- 
back, apparently  just  returning  from  an  excursion.  I  felt  the  awk- 
wardness of  my  situation;  travel-worn  as  I  appeared,  upon  &  dull 
horse,  which  was  now  still  less  a  horse  from  his  day's  labor.  But  there 
was  no  alternative,  so  I  pushed  on.  My  pride  was  always  my  protec- 
tor. Although  a  weakness  in  my  character,  it  supplied  ihe  place  of  a 
severer  virtue.  My  approach  was  not  unobserved  ;  and  as  soon  as  I 
came  near  enough  to  be  recognized,  one  of  the  party  dashed  forward, 
gallopped  rapidly  up  to  me,  and  exclaimed  : 

'  Cousin  William !  upon  my  word,  you  have  come  at  last !  Welcome 
to  Glencoe  1' 

'  Thank  you,  thank  you,  dear  Hubert,'  said  I ;  '  I  am  right  glad  to 

St  here,  I  assure  you.  Let  me  tell  you  in  advance  how  I  worship  the 
ighlands.     What  a  glorious  country  !  —  what ' 

'  Stay !'  said  Hubert,  interrupting  me,  '  till  you  and  I  have  had  a 
grand  hunl  over  ledge  and  rock,  through  the  moor  and  across  the  moun- 
tain, glen,  and  morass.  None  of  your  gentle  park-huniing,  such  as  you 
find  among  the  woods  of  Warwickshire  !  Wait  till  we  have  had  a  hunt, 
such  as  /call  a  hunt,  and  then  admire  as  much  as  you  like.  But  come 
(for  we  had  not  advanced  a  step)  come  ;  yon  group  will  think  I  am  keep- 
ing you  all  to  myself.  We  have  this  moment  returned  from  a  ride  of 
four  hours ;  you  have  come  just  in  time,  for  we  are  all  as  hungry  as 
wolves,  and  you  will  be  none  the  worse  for  breaking  your  fast,  which  I 
dare  say  has  lasted  since  the  morning.     So  come  on.' 

'  Noi  just  in  this  plight ;  look  at  my  horse  !'  said  I,  throwing  myself 
off,  and  pointing  10  the  animal,  which  now  exhibited  decided  signs  of  the 
diaoipline  I  had  subjected  it  to.  '  Excuse  me  for  not  venturing  into  your 
company  under  too  many  advantages.' 

Hubert  burst  out  laughing  at  the  appeal,  but  immediately  dismounted. 
'Well,  you  shall  have  your  own  way,' said  he  ;  'Charlie  will  see  to  the 
nags.  Now  come  along,'  And  thrusting  his  arm  wilhin  mine,  we  pro- 
ceeded lo  the  mansion.  '  Pray,  tell  me,'  I  asked,  '  before  we  get  any 
nearer,  who  you  have  there.'  '  Nobody,'  replied  Hubert,  with  some 
nonchalence  ;  just  our  own  family  and  a  friend  or  so.' 


I 
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*  Your  family,  then,  have  marvellously  increased  of  late.  You  have 
two  sisters  and  a  brother  ;  but  there  are  some  half  dozen  mounted.' 

*  Well  then,  Mr.  Englishman,  if  you  must  know,  the  young  man  in 
front  is  the  young  Laird  of  Glenross ;  the  lady  mounted  on  the  gray 
nag,  is  his  sister ;  they  have  only  joined  us  for  the  ride.  The  young 
man  behind  them,  whose  face  you  cannot  see,  is  a  forty-fifth  cousin  of 
yours  and  mine,  at  least  my  father  says  so.  He  is  from  foreign  parts,  I 
believe,  has  spent  nearly  a  week  with  us,  and  will  stay  as  much  longer  as 
he  pleases.  My  sisters  and  my  brother  Frank  you  know  without  an 
introduction.' 

The  party  dismounted  as  we  approached.  My  cousin  Frank,  who  had 
visited  Bertold  Castle,  came  forward,  and  again  I  was  welcomed  to 
Glencoe ;  while  his  sisters  advanced  and  greeted  roe  with  the  greatest 
cordiality.  I  was  then  formally  presented  to  the  young  Laird  of  Glen- 
ross and  to  his  sister.  There  remained  but  the  *  forty- fifth  cousin'  to  be 
disposed  of:  he  had  lingered  behind  the  rest,  apparently  giving  some 
orders  to  his  servant,  so  that  I  had  not  as  yet  caught  a  glimpse  of  his 
features.  But  as  Frank  called  out  his  name,  he  approached,  and  lo ! 
my  old  stage-coach  acquaintance  from  Warwick,  the  foreign-looking 
stranger,  stood  before  me.  I  was  taken  by  surprise,  but  I  was  not  con- 
fused. My  fellow-traveller,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  aware,  in  advance, 
of  my  presence,  having  no  doubt  recognized  me  at  my  first  approach. 
He  nevertheless  appeared  under  some  restraint,  but  which  he  endeavored 
to  conceal  by  assuming  an  openness  of  manner  quite  at  variance  with 
what  I  believed  to  be  his  real  character. 

*  Count  Vautrey,  this  is  my  cousin,  William  Henry  St.  Leger,'  said 
Frank.     *  St.  Leger,  Count  Vautrey  !' 

The  Count  bowed  politely,  or  rather  with  assumed  politeness,  and 
was  the  first  to  speak. 

<  I  think  we  have  met  before,'  said  he,  attempting  something  like 
good  humor,  while  a  half-malevolent  smile  struggled  for  expression  on 
his  features  ;  *  and  if  I  owe  you  an  apology,  I  will  make  haste  to 
tender  it,  pleading  for  an  excuse  my  ignorance  of  the  masquerade 
coach  dress,  and  supposing,  from  your  familiarity  with  the  whip, .that 
you  were  some  near  friend  of  his,  especially  as  you  stopped  at  the 
quarters  he  recommended.' 

*  I  accept  your  apology,'  replied  I,  in  a  similar  tone,  *  with  the  same 
readiness  that  I  allow  your  excuse,  so  let  the  matter  be  put  at  rest. 
If  I  discussed  ethical  subjects  with  Old  Walter,  or  passed  a  night  at 
the  '  Hen  and  Chickens,'  it  has  neither  lowered  my  standard  of  nrjo- 
rality  nor  weakened  my  self-respect.' 

Farther  speech  was  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  the  Earl  of 
Venachoir  and  Lady,  who  received  me  with  warm  greetings,  and  ex- 
tended to  me  the  proffers  of  true  Scottish  hospitality.  Without  more 
ado  we  entered  the  mansion,  when  I  obtained  leave  to  retire  a  few  mo- 
ments to  adjust  my  dress,  previous  to  appearing  in  the  dining-hall. 
This  done,  I  hastened  down  and  joined  the  company,  who  were  just 
ready  to  set  down  to  a  most  bountiful  repast.  I  need  not  describe  the 
entertainment.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  it  was  just  such  an  one  as 
your  proper  sportsman  loves  to  sit  down  to,  where  a  preference  is  de- 
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cidRdly  given  to  the  ■  aubstantials,'  and  which  would  moal  positively 
delight  the  appetite  of  the  I raveller  sharpened  by  hard  riding,  long  fast- 
tng,  and  lean  fare. 

The  meal  was  a  cheerful  one,  and  lasted  well  into  the  evening.  In- 
deed, 1  did  not  wait  lo  sit  out  the  conclusion,  claiming  the  privilege  of 
a  weary  man,  lo  retire  early.  .Accordingly  when  the  ladies  left  the 
hall,  and  ihe  young  Laird  of  Glenross  announced  ihat  he  must  depart, 
adding,  by  way  of  apology,  that  hia  sister  was  under  his  proiection,  I 
also  took  leave,  and  found  my  way  to  my  apartment.  This  was  a 
mode  rate- sized  room  in  a  wing  adjoining  the  north-west  pari  of  the 
o&stle,  connected  with  the  main  building  by  a  long  corridor,  or  hall, 
and  was  evidently  of  modern  construction.  This  room  on  one  side 
looked  out  over  the  silvery  loch  upon  which  the  caslle  was  built,  and 
on  the  other,  the  high  range  of  mouniaina  frowned  fearfully  down.  I 
threw  open  the  casement  and  let  the  air  have  free  passage  through  the 
apartment.  My  breast  was  full  of  singular  emotions  ;  my  ideas  were 
confused,  my  brain  troubled.  'Count  Vautrey — Count  Vaulrey,'  re- 
pealed I;  '  the  name  is  familiar  to  me;  a  distant  relaiive,  too!'  But 
soliloquizing  on  the  subject  brought  me  no  nearer  the  solution  ;  yet  the 
name  seemed  to  awaken  a  train  of  associations,  confused  and  indis- 
tinct, to  be  sure,  but  which  nevertheless  carried  me  back  to  my  early 
infancy,  and  then  running  still  farther  on,  became  lost  in  that  unre- 
tnembered  world  of  fresh  images,  fresh  ideas,  and  Fresh  wonders  —  the 
first  days  of  human  life.  Feeling  thus,  1  retired  to  rest,  and  after 
wearying  myself  in  vain  by  endeavoring  lo  become  salisficd  of  some- 
thing, I  at  length  sank  into  a  sound  slumber. 


Fhancis  Monchieff,  Earl  of  Venachoir,  was  a  nobleman  of  ancient 
lineage,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  Scotland.  He  was 
full  cousin  lo  my  mother  (her  own  and  the  Earl's  mother  were  sisters,) 
and  in  consequence  of  iheir  having  no  other  cousin,  the  relationship 
between  them  was  the  more  cherished  ;  so  that  their  children  were 
taught  lo  regard  each  other  as  near  kinsfolk.  The  Earl  was  about 
fifty  years  of  age.  He  had  a  noble  and  commanding  figure,  and  a 
face  expressive  of  firmness  and  decision  ;  and  his  ample  forehead  be- 
tokened a  thoughtful  and  benevolent  character.  He  was  besiile  known 
ihroughoul  the  country  for  his  prudence  and  his  integrity.  Ever  firm 
in  his  adherence  to  his  king,  his  mild  and  liberal  views,  added  to  his 
extensive  influence,  had  done  much  to  conciliate  tho.ie  of  his  country- 
men who  had  engaged  in  an  unhappy  and  fruitless  contest  against  ihe 
crown.  He  stood  high  in  the  esteem  of  his  sovereign  and  of  the  court, 
and  was  respected  as  well  as  feared  by  the  most  audacious  Cateran. 
The  Countess,  his  wife,  was  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and 
in  her  youth  was  famed  far  and  near  for  every  attraction  of  her  se». 
She  had  been  educated  in  France,  and  it  was  in  that  country  that  the 
Earl,  then  Francis  Moncrieff",  met  by  chance  the  haughty  daughter  of 
Argyle.  Whether  the  foundation  was  there  laid  for  his  future  success- 
ful suit,  I  cannot  aay;  but  certain  it  is,  the  lady  frowned  upon  every 
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lover  until  young  Moncrieff  appeared,  and  he  was  never  known  to  pay 
his  devoirs  to  any  save  his  future  bride.  She  was  about  five  summers 
younger  than  the  Earl,  and  did  the  honors  of  his  castle  with  a  grace  I 
had  never  seen  excelled. 

Of  the  children,  Francis  was  the  eldest.  He  had  only  passed  his 
majority  by  a  year  or  two.  He  inherited  the  sedate  and  dignified 
manner  of  his  father,  and  at  an  early  age  was  called  by  the  rest  of  the 
family  <  the  young  philosopher.'  He  was  uniformly  courteous,  and  al- 
though living  in  a  country  where  it  was  difficult  always  to  sustain 
such  a  character,  he  did  nevertheless  preserve  it.  Margaret,  the  next 
youngest,  was  nineteen.  She  had  grown  up,  elegant,  sensible  and  un- 
affected, without  the  romantic  notions  which  one  would  suppose  a  young 
lady  might  imbibe  in  the  Highlands.  There  was  a  quiet  reserve  in  her 
manner,  which  might  be  mistaken  for  hauteur^  but  a  farther  acquaint- 
ance would  convince  one  of  the  error.  Her  education  was  received  at 
home ;  the  Earl  and  Countess  being  both  of  opinion  that  the  fashion  in 
Scotland  of  sending  the  youth  upon  the  Continent  for  their  mental  train- 
ing was  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  they  were 
sure  to  imbibe  strong  prejudices  against  England,  which  it  was  all  im- 
portant ishould  now  be  put  at  rest.  My  cousin  Margaret  possessed  a 
mind  of  no  ordinary  cast.  She  was  neither  carried  away  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  her  high  birth,  nor  elated  at  what  too  often  excites 
the  female  heart,  the  constant  adulation  of  the  other  sex,  and  as  I 
have  said,  possessed  too  much  sense  to  be  spoiled  by  flattery  or  led 
away  by  mere  show  and  tinsel.  Hubert  came  next  in  age,  being  some- 
thing more  than  a  year  older  than  myself.  He  was  a  daring,  head- 
strong youth,  alike  fearless  on  every  occasion,  and  with  all  the  courage 
and  hardihood  of  a  true  highland  chief.  I  always  loved  Hubert  as  a 
brother.  Not  a  shadow  of  selfishness  ever  crossed  his  soul.  Open, 
straight- forward,  and  resolute,  he  scorned  an  intriguing,  crafty  spirit. 
Passionate  perhaps  he  might  be  termed  ;  but  if  in  error,  none  so  soon  as 
he  to  acknowledge  his  fault.  He  was  short  and  muscular,  his  forehead 
was  broad  and  expansive,  and  profusely  covered  with  light  brown  hair. 

Ella,  the  youngest  of  the  four,  was  a  perfect  fairy.  She  was  nearly 
sixteen,  just  old  enough  to  be  very  romantic,  and  to  be  beside  very  full 
of  fun  and  frolic.  She  had  good  sense,  too  ;  but  as  she  was  situated, 
did  not  find  it  always  necessary  to  tax  this  somewhat  praiseworthy  cha- 
racteristic. She  bade  fair  to  be  a  great  beauty  and  a  great  wit ;  and  in 
the  incipient  exercise  of  her  vocation,  she  manifested  so  much  real  kind- 
ness of  heart,  that  in  spite  of  petty  caprices  and  a  mischief-loving  spirit, 
she  was  a  general  favorite  with  all  who  visited  the  castle. 

The  reader  has  now  an  idea  of  the  family  in  which  for  a  short  sea- 
son I  was  to  be  domesticated.  It  should  be  remembered  that  I  speak  of 
them  as  they  were  in  their  social  intercourse  at  home.  The  world 
might  have  formed  a  very  different  opinion  in  many  respects  ;  for.  the 
Venachoir  was  of  a  haughty  lineage  as  well  as  noble,  else  one  of  the 
house  could  never  have  mated  with  a  daughter  of  Mac-Call um  More. 
How  much  the  world  would  have  been  mistaken  in  the  estimate,  I  leave 
to  those  to  determine  who  have  so  often  felt  the  injustice  of  its  censure 
and  the  shallowness  of  its  praise. 
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I  was  awakened  the  next  morning  by  a  loud  knocking  at  my  door, 
which  was  continued  without  intermission  until  I  was  fain  to  shout  out 
that  I  was  neither  asleep  nor  deaf^  and  to  demand  what  was  wanting. 

<  Thanks  for  a  response  at  last !'  exclaimed  a  voice  which  I  knew  to 
be  Hubert's.  '  Here  I  have  been  making  a  tumult  for  at  least  five 
minutes,  and  not  one  word  could  I  get  from  you.  I  was  going  to  take 
a  run  across  the  glen  after  moor-fowl,  and  if  you  care  to  go  along,  we 
have  no  time  to  lose.  The  sun  will  soon  be  peeping  over  Ben  Cruachan, 
and  then  it  will  be  too  late  !' 

'  I  will  not  detain  you  three  minutes,'  exclaimed  I ;  and  hurrying  on 
my  dress  without  ceremony,  I  proceeded  to  join  Hubert  in  the  court- 
yard, whom  I  found  ready  and  almost  impatient  at  my  delay. 

*  Good  morning,'  said  he ;  *  You  have  rested  well,  I  hope,  and  are 
ready  for  a  little  ramble  before  yon  sluggards  are  out  of  their  beds. 
Excuse  my  rousing  you,  but  I  knew  you  would  like  the  excursion.' 

We  mounted  our  nags  forthwith,  attended  by  Christie,  an  old  hunts- 
man, who  enjoyed  the  sport  with  a  keen  relish,  and  a  small  boy  to  take 
care  of  the  horses  when  we  should  dismount.  We  had  some  half- 
dozen  miles  to  ride  before  reaching  the  glen,  but  I  was  perfectly  re- 
covered from  the  fatigue  of  the  previous  day,  and  felt  invigorated  by  the 
fresh  breath  of  the  morning.  Would  that  I  could  describe  the  glories 
of  early  dawn  in  the  highlands !  The  bracing  atmosphere,  so  pure,  so 
invigorating ;  the  awful  silence  of  the  old  hills,  and  the  stillness  of  the 
valley ;  the  beauty  of  the  ever- varying  scenery,  now  more  beautiful  in 
its  repose ;  all  these  can  never  be  adequately  described,  even  when  they 
are  realized.  We  rode  on  for  a  time  in  high  glee,  putting  our  horses  to 
the  jump,  and  then  checking  them  into  a  slower  pace.  As  we  turned 
down  a  rugged  path,  which  brought  us  close  up  to  each  other,  I  leaned 
over  toward  my  cousin,  and  said : 

*  Hubert,  pardon  my  abruptness,  but  pray  tell  me  who  is  that  Count 
Vautrey  V 

*  I  sometimes  think,'  responded  Hubert,  slowly,  *  that  he  is  the  devil. 
If  I  am  mistaken,  I  beg  pardon  of  the  Evil  One.' 

*  No  jesting,  I  beg  of  you,  because  I  am  concerned  to  know,'  I  replied. 
*  Tell  me  what  you  meant  by  saying  he  was  our  forty-fifth  cousin,  and 
what  does  he  at  Glencoe,  and  how  can  he  claim  your  hospitality  V 

*  A  pretty  set  of  questions  I  am  to  answer  this  morning,  and  all  to  be 
done  fasting !'  quoth  Hubert.  *  I  detest  genealogy,  so  you  must  apply 
to  Margaret.  You  know  there  is  a  French  cross  in  our  line  far  back  ; 
Heaven  send  us  no  more  specimens  of  it !  What  he  does  at  Glencoe 
you  will  soon  see  for  yourself.  I  cannot  discover  that  he  does  any  thing 
except  talk  nonsense  to  Ella,  when  the  girl  will  listen  to  him,  and  that  is 
far  too  often,  and  hold  secret  confabs  with  that  treacherous-looking 
wretch,  his  servant,  whose  pate  I  fear  I  am  doomed  to  break  if  he  stays 
much  longer.  Why  he  claims  our  hospitality,  I  know  not.  On  that 
point  I  must  refer  you  to  my  respected  father,  if  you  choose  to  question 
him.' 

*  But  why  do  you  speak  so  strongly  against  him,'  continued  I,  '  if 
you  know  so  little  about  him?' 

'  Cousin  William/  was  the  answer,  '  you  want  to  probe  me,  when 
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I  have  said  all  I  can  say.  You  detest  this  Count  Vautrey — I  know 
you  do.  I  see  it  in  your  manner  ;  I  saw  it  last  evening.  It  seems  you 
have  met  —  casually  met ;  and  you  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  him.  Can 
you  give  a  reason  for  this  ?  Neither  can  I  give  any/  he  added,  seeing 
I  remained  silent,  '  for  my  own  determined  dislike.  But  here  we  are 
at  the  glen  ;  and  now  for  the  sport ! ' 

We  returned  to  the  castle  to  a  rather  late  breakfast,  but  with  the  zest 
and  spirits  of  successful  sportsmen.  The  delightful  change  of  situation, 
and  the  bracing  exercise  of  highland  life,  told  at  the  outset  upon  my 
mind.     Hope  was  again  in  the  ascendant. 
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There  's  a  star  on  the  brow  of  heaven. 

And  a  star  in  the  deep  blue  sea ; 
And  the  one  is  streaming  downward, 

But  the  other  mounts  gallantly. 

XI. 

Soundeth  the  hour  of  midnight ! 

But  I  will  not  slumber  yet ; 
I  'II  watch  o'er  the  moving  waters, 

Till  those  two  stars  have  met 

XXX. 

For  Earth  and  her  works  are  ever 

Revealing  truths  sublime : 
And  here  I  read  a  parable 

Of  unrecorded  time. 

XV. 

One  star  I  deem  an  angel, 

The  other  wears  earuly  face ; 
They  're  gazing  on  each  other, 

And  longing  to  embrace ! 

▼. 

The  star  below  is  writhing 

In  the  waters'  restless  strife, 
like  an  earthly  spirit  struggling 

With  the  bitter  storms  otlife. 

▼X. 

But  the  angel  calms  the  waters, 

With  smUes  from  its  peaceful  eye ; 
And  the  earth-bom  soul,  grown  stronger. 

Climbs  upward  cheerniUy. 

TIX. 

'Tis  even  thus  in  sorrow. 

Men  strive  for  the  Spirit-Land ; 
While  heaven  is  dropping  angels. 

To  take  them  by  toe  hand. 

SavM-ift/I,  D9reke9ter,  Xabx.. 
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Wl  hail  with  pleasure  ihe  publicallon  nC  n.  new  edition  of  Dr.  Gat 
Book  ;  since  we  are  nasured  by  i!ie  rapid  Bain  of  ihe  Grei  inipreiBion,  iaaeil  rwo  yenn  ago. 
Imparled  In  thoiisatidi  the  name  delight  we  have  oufhIvoi  d^iivfd  rrom  it,  uid 
knowledge  of  the  pbjreiology  of  vogslaiion. 
It,  in  many  raindi,  ■  Iota  for  the  ecif  nee  ot 
9  o{  Ihe  peculiar  and  perlict  orgmnimtim  of 
LO  had  belbrtt  discovered  that  Ihle  oft-reviled  icienea 
n  vocabulary  or  bard  namei,  it  exhibited  new  tmlhi  in  1  pleaeing  manner, 
deepening  llieir  admiraljoii  of  the  Wiidoni  which  planned,  and  the  Love  which  sieculed, 
the  brauiiful  Klrucinre  of  the  meanest  Rower  beneatli  their  feet.  The  aecond  edition  of 
thin  valnable  work  suppliea  Ihe  desire  for  laore  knowledge  which  Ihe  finl  created  ;  for  the 
learned  Profewior,  imitating  the  einmple  of  his  IVJends  in  Ihe  vegetable  world,  has  not 
been  idle,  but  meanwhile,  accumulated  a  iich  mn»  of  facts,  whicU,  at  length  digeited 
and  condensed,  appear  before  ui  In  the  ibape  of  two  hundred  pages  of  entirely  new 

How  many  of  the  wiie  and  letuned  '  irample  on  ihe  Qowety  meadu,'  10  quote  the  lan- 
guage of  the  woKd-ronowned  LiKNAua, '  ]ika  grazing  cattle,'  and  even  look  with  wonder, 
and  something  near  akin  to  pity,  upon  those  who  apeak  with 
plant ;  but  doling  the  lasl  fcw  years  the  science  of  botany  has  made  1 
progreia.  and  such  new  facie  are  every  day  cuming  lu  light,  that  we  may  well  hope  thai 
sneers  at  (he  puerilily  of  tlie  subject  will  loon  be  oniirvly  hushed.  Botany,  in  the  new 
Band  ii  has  lakeii,  seems  adapted  to  every  order  of  mind ;  in  It  the  practical  man  finds 
his  own  eiperience  conlirmed,  and  ample  facis  to  assist  him  in  the  cultiTaiion  of  (ha 
eonb,  T)»  chemist  can  regard  the  constituent  pans  of  [danis,  and  ti-y  with  hia  skill  to 
aqual  nature,  in  changing  ilarcli  into  lugar,  and  sugar  into  woody  libre.  The  malhemo- 
lician  can  descend  from  llie  upper  stars  to  those  '  in  the  Itrmaiaent  of  earth'  to  coniem- 
pUte  Ihe  bcility  wilh  which  the  eighty  thourand  descrtbeil  species  ate  reducible  to  Ihe 
normal  flower  ;  and  oi  for  a  theologian  utterly  unacquainted  with  plants  we  will  only  ra- 
itamlfl  the  words  ot  LifjK.«iiB,  who  coondered  such  an  one  unlit  for  hu  acred  function*. 
The  lovers  of  the  infinitesimal  may  find  a  comer  of  liie  science  graded  to  iheireyes.  in  th« 
beaullfid  infuBory  plaiiu,  and  tlie  milUons  npon  mdliooi  of  minute  seeds  of  hingi  which 
an  found  in  the  space  of  a  Hjuare  inuh.  Here  too  Ihe  philtisophical  and  Ihe  imaginaiiTS 
can  meet ;  for  vegelahle  metamorphoses,  so  long  considered  a  fiction  of  the  poew,  havs 
appeared  in  Ihe  march  of  leaniing  to  he  an  inherent  tendency  of  planls.  The  name  of 
GotTBE,  who  wrote  s  acientific  ireatieo  upon  the  subject,  seemed  10  sanelion  the  precon- 
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ceived  notion  of  an  allegory,  as  this  really  learned  essay  was  termed  by  the  savana  of  the  time 
when  it  appeared  ;  but  whoever  has  read  his  admirable  chapters  on  the  translbrmatioo 
of  plants,  will  perceive  that  they  are  written  from  actual  observation,  and  that  the  mighty 
intellect  of  the  poet  analyzed  the  workings  of  the  vegetable  world  as  well  as  the  hidden 
machinery  of  the  human  mind.  Indeed,  so  perfectly  had  he  formed  his  theory  from  trans- 
formations of  the  rose  and  pink  which  he  had  witnessed,  that  ke  concluded  the  pedou* 
ctes  of  the  linden  would  be  liable  to  revert  to  leaves  :  this,  however,  he  could  not  sub* 
stantiate  from  his  own  observation,  but  our  experience  has  confirmed  his  suj^poaitiim. 

The  effect  which  is  produced  on  even  a  disordered  mind  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
vegetable  world,  may  be  aptly  illustrated  by  an  incident  in  the  life  of  Munoo  Park.  In 
one  of  his  journeys  in  Africa,  this  celebrated  man  was  seized  by  a  band  of  robbers ;  and 
left  nearly  destitute  of  clothing  (in  the  depth  of  the  rainy  season)  in  a  gloomy  wildemeM, 
surrounded  by  ferocious  animals,  and  men  still  more  savage ;  just  as  he  was  nearly  over- 
powered by  a  sense  of  his  situation,  the  beauty  of  the  fructification  of  a  nnall  moss  struck 
his  eye  ;  for  though  the  whole  plant  was  not  larger  than  one  of  his  fingers,  yet  he  could 
not  regard  the  delicate  formation  of  its  roots,  leaves  and  capsules  without  feelings  of 
heartfelt  admiration.  *Can  that  Bkinq,*  thought  he,  *  who  planted,  watered  and  broofht 
to  perfection  in  this  obscure  part  of  the  world  a  thing  which  appears  of  such  small  im- 
portance, look  with  unconcern  on  the  situation  and  sufierings  of  creatures  formed  after 
His  own  image  ?  Surely  not  !*  Reflections  like  these  forbade  him  to  despair ;  be  started 
up,  and  disregarding  hunger,  danger  and  fatigue,  travelled  forward  with  fresh  vigor  and 
cheerfulness,  and  soon  found  relief. 

It  has  been  beautifully  as  well  as  truthfully  said,  that  '  the  soul  which  is  most  fiunillar 
with  the  Creator  in  His  works  will  be  always  the  most  ready  to  recognize  Him  in  Hn 
word.'  The  most  profound  naturalists  who  have  lived,  have  left  behind  them  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  this  remark.  Linn^us  regarded  the  beautiful  forms  and  colon  that  em- 
bellish the  vegetable  world,  as  splendid  works  of  the  Divine  Mi^jesty :  he  was  very  fiuoai- 
liar  with  the  Scriptures,  and  quoted  them  constantly.  Clayton  said  he  could  not  look 
upon  a  flower  without  seeing  a  display  of  infinite  goodness  and  contrivance  :  be  thoqglit 
it  impossible  for  a  botanist  to  be  an  Atheist. 

John  Bartram,  the  year  of  his  death,  engraved  on  a  stone  in  the  wall  over  the  door  oC 
his  apartment  the  following  distich  with  his  own  hands : 

'  'Tis  God  alone,  th'  Ahnighty  Lord, 
The  Holt  Onr  by  me  adored.' 

While  many  studies  tend  to  exalt  the  understanding'^at  the  expense  of  the  heart,  eminent 
naturalists  seem  ever  to  have  been  distinguished  for  their  entire  abandonment  of  self,  and 
freedom  from  egotism,  from  Solomon  the  first  on  record  to  the  Fisher-Professor,  of  whom 
the  words  of  Kirkk  White  are  a  fitting  portrait,  and  to  which  all  the  admiran  of  the 
beautiful  in  humanity  will  cheerfully  subscribe  : 

•  I  WOULD  walk 

A  weary  journey,  to  the  farthest  vei^ 
Of  the  big  world,  to  kiaa  that  good  man's  hand 
Who  in  the  blaze  of  wisdom  and  of  art 
Preserves  a  lowly  mind,  and  to  his  Gon, 
Feeling  the  sense  of  his  own  littleness, 
Is  as  a  child  in  meek  simpUcity.' 

The  chapters  in  the  Tez^Book  on  the  food  and  digestion  of  plants  contain  much  inte- 
resting matter,  the  result  of  scientific  researches  within  the  last  few  years.  The  mineral 
and  gaseous  properties  that  make  up  the  bulk  of  plants,  are  so  plainly  proved  and  so 
clearly  presented  to  the  view,  that  he  who  runs  may  read.  Our  limits  wUl  only  permit  us 
to  make  a  few  extmcts  from  this  pleasing  department  We  cannot  but  be  struck,  in  the 
case  of  the  Oregon  pine  mentioned  in  a  late  number  of  the  North- American  Review, 
with  the  singular  coincidence  between  the  quantity  of  oxygen  that  tree  gave  out,  and  thai 
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reqolMle  lo  auppon  aniiaal  ILfii.  Yeu  by  yeu  it  mppliid  this  lire'iuiUJiung  gu  To  Iha 
almoapliEre,  Jiut  itl  Ihe  mie  si  which  a  •ingle  man  would  cunBUme  il.    We  were  Ibrciblr 

cuu  down  B  green  uid  Sauruhing  tree,  Hnne  mrniber  of  )iu  family  will  die  soon  after. 
Thii  feeling  «•■  turned  lo  good  account  by  ^  friend  or  ourt,  who  one  da;  puaing  by  the 
former  reaideuce  of  B  jiulge,  fomoiu  in  the  last  century,  bm  which  at  hia  death  bad  gone 
oul  of  the  fkmily,  Heing  iKe  owner  of  the  place  commencing,  sie  In  bund,  lo  aimck  a 
fine  elm  directly  in  fronl  of  ibe  mLiniDn.  (whicb  with  leveral  beautiful  lirs  bad  been 
placed  there  by  the  lamented  itatennan  hlmuir,)  approached  the  man  and  asked  him  in 

to  hia  houK.  and  Ibat  If  he  psniiled  in  fi^Uing  it.  lome  of  hie  family  would  cerlainly  die 
during  liw  fiitlowing  year.  The  man,  an  uneducated  and  supemiiioui  fiirmer,  wiih  dla- 
mayed  couulenanci)  tliccw  down  his  halchet,  aolemnly  proleirin^  thai  Ibe  Ueea  Hhoold  all 
be  perroined  lo  atand.  Happy  would  it  he  for  the  lovers  of  eylvan  shade  in  our  Tillaget, 
if  IhtB  harmlen  eupenlilian  could  nay  the  ncrilcgioni  handi  h>  o<ten  raised  agaiiut  their 
leafy  glorie.. 
Whoever  itudies  thia  Inok  Bltenlively  will  lind  in  it  much  to  convoven  the  theory  of 


cultivation,  ai 

*The  alkolLac  md  eanhy  nauera  whk: 
propartiou,  aecordiflM  u  ju  uuure  and  • 
pnTHHtioiu.    Thiu,  if  *  besn,  a  peo,  ani 

_  ,..,,.^-„»^..,...,d.,^ 

fhua  the  irouDd  ia  verr  ditfarent 
HWk  tba  lalur  wUI  tx  Ibuad  to 

Soow  CTaft,  linoa  IW  add  Id  tt 
chJely  fnunlheur.oUlelluyK 


.inie,  aa  well  U 

up.<ir  tallier  retain ■,  yanom  malariali  iB  larydlffaront 

fraid  of  wheat,  be  grown  uda  by  rido,  the  «rein  of  (lie 
'■    I  (iwen^-tvo  haotlrr  '"■""  "'  — 

-,--, If  (bey  be  aUonred  to  produce  ft .  , 

latain,  in  the  wbsal,  a  coeaidBnbli  qDUlily  oTpbnapluUa  of 
;!«  aoRHily  auy.  It  i*  ihaialbra  apparint  thai  vbile  ■  crop  of 
ifl  aud  olber  iiwrfadic  watera  baccaaary  lo  ita  prnnar  growth, 
n  almm  unlauohed.  Tfaia  njrplaloa  tbe  HliJiIyof  ihe  latter  aa 
land  a  portion  of  tbe  carboaaceaua  mutter  Ifaay  haFa  darired 
»ly  dlmijiLih  ita  ^kaJEu  and  oboapbataa,  wbtch  are  raqtiirild 
...  .  ■    Iibaiii«lberel<iHii>diapBii>.blalbatapijiutahouldiadlB 

To  Ihiacanie,  and  the  nialilyof  eeeda,  ii  lo  be  allrlbuled  the  siicccesion  of  vegetation 
we  tee  in  nature,  which  haa  erroDBooaly  given  riie  lo  the  theory  of  uponlaneoua  genera^ 
don:  liiB  phenomenon  of  pinea  aucceeding  oaka  can  lie  easQyaceouutcd  for.  by  regarding 
the  component  porta  of  their  itruclure.  The  soil,  eihaualed  by  the  hard-wood  growth, 
doea  not  contain  the  proper  nubBtancea  to  piudnce  food  for  the  zame  apecien  ;  the  pine,  the 
asbea  of  wbicb  contain  hui  very  iillle  albali,  prefer  a  alerile  aoil,  and  (lonrish  in  it ;  their 
seedb,  which  were  hidden  in  the  ground,  ipring  up  and  grow,  while  the  aconiB  wbicb  hare 
fallen  from  Iheir  parent  oab.even  should  Ihey  getminaln,  would  aooQ  be  oatalri|i>ed  in  the 
race,  and  finally  itarred ;  jret  aome  of  Ibe  heirv,  letUng  their  title  real  quietly  in  abeyance, 
will,  when  decay  aeizea  upon  the  urarpera  of  their  inheritonce,  or  a  friendly  hand  with 
fire  performs  the  office  mope  apeedily,  by  the  wealth  accumulated  by  Iheir  induntry  shool 
up  and  grow  TigorODsly  j  and  were  we  believers  in  Dr.  Marsh's  Ibeory  of  a  vegetable 
lOtil,  we  might  suppose  the  smoking  trunlcB  of  the  burning  pines  lo  eipreas  with  little  alte- 
talion  iheeenlhnenloftrid  Dowlas  in  the  play:  'What!  have  we  only  been  all  thia  time 
the  oik' a  warming-pan  I' 

The  author  of  Ihe  '  Teitigei  of  Creation'  biingii  forward  the  foUowiog  (act  as  proof  of 
progresHve  vegetation : 

'Wbik  for  IsfltlBFe  lima  laid  da«a  upnn  a  pi«:a  af  waUa  man-gmaad.  and  (  crop  of  wblls 
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The  wrilsr  remiuht  thai  the 
apparent  generalive  nieai»,  h: 
it  niDDh  eniier  lu  tana  ui  hypi 
doublJen  might  ha¥e  been  < 


rally  gt 


Dwher 


than  la  eiamiiie  Ihc  tods  ol  ihia  man  grotuid,  when  >  I 
il  the  golden  weds  of  ihe  while  doT 
originally  the  germ  of  »iaa  inferior  vegitaiion,  niiicli  lioiii  lyings  I 
a  suit  uf  fBvinga-banhB  fur  tlw  vegetable  worid)  had^  I 
lined  ihu  puwer  of  producing  wliite  clover.  The  tto-i  T 
luihenlicsled  fact  seemt  bo  plain,  and  the  difliraltiB*    I 


easily  ... 

IVOfUlBI 


bom  and  nourinhed  in  mdi 

Iwelve  f  eais  before  :  Ilus 
of  all  «oni  of  decayed  veg. 
but  It  proved  to  be  impoKlbli 
by  the  ptongh  the  previoi 


/ground 
ion ;  in  ihe  apring  he  Inlvnded 


iwWadof  crediimganabelncl  idea,,  j 
wriierinihe'NflwGeneaeoFartOM"  \ 
ch  had  been  partially  cleared  tei 


IBLifftV 


■plough  it  tur  plantii^    i 
ire  of  Ihe  loil ;  on  ihe  ridge  lamed  ap    I 
I  autumn,  a  new  line  ol  ve^lation  appeared,  which  upon  oiiii 
nred  wm  while  clover ;  having  heard  this  growih  altribuled  w   I 
iponlaneoui  vegetation,  and  not  believing  thai  loineihing  can  come  from  noihingr  he  ca^    1 
rled  a  pbce  of  the  award  home  and  cut  it  in  iilicea,  when  he  found  the  fine  yellow  Med* 
of  the  clover  ■callered  Ihrongh  ii,-like  grains  of  gold,  which  on  expoflure  to  ligiii  and  heat 
grewiuid  produced  white  niover,  and  thai  only,     liow  the  Keds  came  in  such  a  uiuatlon 
■eema  to  puixle  this  genllemaD  eadty.    He  addi : 

■  Wbxt  itote  of  thlngi  eould  btus  eiUted  id  dapoili  tl.ni*  Hsdi  lu  ihit  poaltiDDl    Tba  whola    j 


This  correBpondent  had  previously  mentioned  the  fact  that  niai4  taken  from  the  bed)  in  I 
Oiange  county,  in  this  Slate,  al  Ihe  depth  of  eighteen  or  twenty  fet-i,  when  put  under 
glaesei  and  properly  moistened  produces  various  plants,  particularly  while  clover;  he  &r-  j 
ther  remarks,  tlial  marl  ii  a  depovit  from  lakes  or  pnndK,  whicli  from  some  cause  have 
appeared.  Dr.  Gray  could  have  solved  this  mydery  lo  the  wnler's  entire  satlsfiuitiaa.  I 
This  piece  of  ground  was  undoubtedly,  from  Ihe  descripdiHi  given,  once  s  lake  or 
of  water,  which  gradually  became  solid  land.  The  Gnt  inroad  upon  the  water  was  n 
by  ilut  peal-moHes,  those  pioneer  planls,  whose  long  and  almost  IndeainicUble  stems 
roala,inlerweavingnrlh  other  aquatic  voj^taiion,  formed  a  resting-place  <br  seeds  wafted  I 
by  the  witkdi,  or  washed  into  It  by  brooks  ;  the  moist  foot-bold  being  a  auilable  eituaiioa  J 
for  rushes,  ferns  and  mosses ;  these  decayed, and  bya  consiantsuccesBJon  of  vegetation  &  I 
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rul  proof  of  DOT  being  sanly  subdntd  ;  llie  prat  manei  ■w«ll,bylang'pn)IrftcEu)  nini,  uid 
Ibe  water  bunli  like  ■SampiKin  Ihe  Ihin  emit  of  »r[h  which  had  conliDed  il,  uiit  pouring 
npoii  Ihe  Bd)aren( country,  iritcicr*  devutaliim  and  dealh. 

Thr  mne  idea  of  (ponlaiiHioivBgclalioa  ii  apqiulirvlirlii  of  belii^f  among  ihe  vulgar; 
but  ibey,  with  implicit  laith  in  Holy  Writ,  refer  it  lo  the  creative  power  of  OhnimtekcK, 
in  fultilniFDt  of  the  primeval  cunu  upon  Auui.  Tbey  condder  that  the  race  of  plant* 
deleterious  to  mui  Her«  noiincludedinlhe  fint  creation;  w hrn  UoD  gave  evory  green  herb 
yielding  keeil  aller  ill  hind,  and  every  Irvr  yielding  frail  alter  iti  kind,  id  be  uhhI  for  food, and 
BawlhaJ  itwofl  good;  but  thiiunprolilableclaiw  grow  in  obedience  to  the  command, 'Curved 
b«the  ground  for  Ihy  sake;  Ihomiaod  thihtleanliallil  bring  forth  to Uiee.'  The  originaimof 
Ihii  llMory  are  not  prabablf  aware  that  even  ilietc  poitoooiu  planti  are  In  many  wayt  dincar 
•erviprsbleio  man,  and  their  indirect  uk  iioAenofmure  importance  Ui11,uthc)r  each  aup- 
port  a  claaof  animal  lifr  :  although  hot  a  drop  in  the  t)ceanof  eitMcnce,  yatii  iiihe  All- 
Wise  alone  who  can  ray  that  one  link  in  the  voMchain  ie  unnecemry.  TIidk  who  uphold 
Ihii  dnctrine  wem  *1bo  la  have  forgotten  how  many  useful  planuipring  up  in  Ihi^nnte  man- 
ner: ihe  red  raxpberry,  which  is  crrlainlyone  of  the  Dioel  wholewKite  as  wrllai  deUciom 
of  fniiu,  cotnee  up,  as  every  one  know*,  m  a  new  country  whenever  the  woods  are  buml 
overi  Ihe  carbonic  acid  and  oiher  lubiiBnces  tbtB  supplied  lo  the  nil  produce!  a  conditioa 
agreeable  lo  the  vegetation  of  the  seeds,  which  have  probably  bern  bidden  justbehiw  tin 
huTJti  award  for  centuries,  konlyremaim  to  be  shown  thai  seeds  Can  remain  under  gronnd 
■ueh  a  length  of  time  niiboui  being  destroyed  ;  aume  facte  regarding  their  vitoliiy  are  vci; 
guardedly  set  fonh  by  ihe  Teit-Biwk: 


kepi  •Itiy  J. 


biBhu 


ffcueorioinflriiipfasrrlei,  'rsined  in  iSe  ffsrileji  of  i!iB  llonLculIui 
^mperDr  HADBujf  i  smt  it  {■  Ikercfore  pratHbls  Uist  the  sDVdi  wt 


I.  old." 


But  those  who  are  unwilling  to  alliibule  a  dale  lo  ancieni  to  these  serds,  most  be  con- 
vinced (without  diBwing  an;  inference  rcum  the  age  of  the  coins)  that  they  were,  at  even 
llie  lowett coniputatioa, aevon  hundred  ysani  old  ;  allawinglhis  particular  barrow  to  have 
been  one  of  the  laleil  conslrticted  in  Britain,  as  Ihii  mode  of  burial  wai  entirely  discon- 
tinued in  ihe  inellth  centurr.  Ldi;don  also  etaies  that  tome  leedt  were  taken  fnini  the 
■Umacb  of  an  embalmed  ibia,  fonnd  in  an  Egyptian  tomb,  which  grew  and  produced  rad 
laapberries.  Thos  we  see  there  is  no  impoaaibiliiy  in  leedi  preservUig  their  vilalily  for 
ceniuiica,  when  suhjeet  lo  a  uniform  tempemlnre.  As  progreisaivo  Vegetation  is  only  a 
conlinualion  of  the  idea  of  tpontaneoui  generation,  il  i*  well  to  eitract  here  Dr.  Crat's 
opinion  of  the  permanence  of  species : 

'  All  clusilestiDU  and  •yaiem  in  ninirsi  biitorj  reu  upon  tlis  fundsmnnlsl  Iden  of  ths  oriflud 
ouMtau  of  eeruuB  tonni.  •lilch  hsve  nslurslly  boen  psrpsirslsil  UDi^lisueeil,  or  ■iiii  muK  cliufni 
ealy  asive  auj  tDnceivsorprfiVBIolisirednieDfrani  vsryiug  physLcsl  lBBueec«t,aeeld«blslclniia- 

riulble  vilb  iBdivMatl  paeiiliirily.    IT  n 


SiKh  dlffsH 

■1  oT  Ibe  sn  of  cii 


aspsdei,orperisii. 


The  simple  lines  of  Wordswokth,  so  often  ridiculed : 


coniunly  contain  the  great  tnilli  now  oontenlMi ;  for  allhougli  »( 
■prlnging  up.  yet  it  requirca  carolant  nairhnilncn  and  culLivaiion  lo  coniinue  iheis  in  ilutt    | 
■tate;  instead  of  CDniainliig  within  tlit^mulvH  tlie  principoJ  of  aiiigherorijeTaf  ^egotation, 
they  iliDw  a  decins  lo  revert  lo  their  original  condition,  like  the  lavage  wlteo  brought  into 
ciTili«dM>ciely.  '  The  raoaof  com,  wlieat,eIi^,'Bayi  Dr.  GRAV/vrhicb  now  preserve  iheii 
character  unchanged,  have  Ixcume  liied  by  caniuriei  of  domealicatian.    Even  Iheie  aj 
time>  numifeat  an  unequivocal  diBpuaitioii  to  mlum  lo  their  alwriginal  alale.    Were  culd 
valion  to  ceaH,  lliiy  would  ail  apeedily  disappear;  the  greater  part  perhaps  would  periib    . 
DUlright ;  the  renminder  would  revert,  in  a  few  guneralione  of  aponlsiieoUH  growth,  ii 
liirm  of  the  primitive  atock.'    The  tianaceiidcniBl  pliiloHipher  doubilsK  looki  with  piiy  on    ' 
the  garden  vegeiabiea,  and  liean.  aa  the  luminer  wind  roovea  the  leavaa  of  the  ci 
able-looliing  cabbage,  the  juUy  onion,  and  Iho  warlike  beet,  only  aigha  for  tiieir  aboriginal    ' 
state  of  freedom  ;  while  the  uiiBenlimetilal  might  with  laore  trutli  attribute  iheae  in 
righs  10  the  niDe  came  as  tlioM  of  a  London  alderman  after  a  corporsiion  dinner. 

We  hope  tliai  Ihia  Teit-Book  will  he  genemllf  intiodaced  in  the  higher  order  of  mir   1 
village  tchoois,  for  there  ihe  pupils  enjoy  peculiar  bcilitiea  foranidying  the  vegvtable  kin^    ■ 
doia;  and  even  Ihe  most  indifferent,  licing  in  the  cuusirf.  cannot  but  lavs  obaarved  roueh    • 
which  one  wholly  educated  in  llie  oily  baa  no  opporlunitjea  of  knowing ;  and  instead  of'  | 
Ihe  dry  clasailiolion  of  Ihe  Linnsin  Bptem,  so  uniuleresling  lo  the  common  aiudeni,  b* 
will  here  End  his  own  obtervationa  eonfirnied  and  eiplained.    The  teacher  with  tliis  book 
in  hand,  and  by  recoune  lo  the  wooda  and  gardens,  might  aoon  create  an  interest  in  Ih: 
de%htful  study  which  would  certainly  prove  as  UDeful  in  actual  life  as  many  which  at 
considered  vastly  more  important.    When  llie  student  finds  that  Ihe  siruciDre  and  grovnh    I 
of  plants  obey  ko-iwn  laws,  and  every.day  occurrences,  as  blights  and  mildews,  are  n 
Ihe  reault  of  accident  t  that  tbe  leed.  to  grow,  requires  peculiar  fond,  and  that  ail  can  I 
eiplained  by  scientilic  means ;  that  most  respectable  occupation,  the  culiivation  ol  t) 
earth,  may  not  be  viewed  by  the  youtli  of  our  country  in  its  present  disparapng  light. 

Still  there  are  many  who  far  removed  fVom  lowna  live  in  the  midsl  ot  Nature's  glorie«i 
without  having  eyea  for  her  beauties  : 


L 


And  yel  even  these  may  l>e  nroused  from  careless  indifference  by  ap|itrently  accidenlal  j 
cauaes;  as  Ihe  celehnled  InianiM,  Joan  Babth*>i,  had  been  foryearsa  farniei,  w 
day,  weary  Willi  plougliing,  he  reclined  under  a  sbady  tree,  and  plutking  '  for 
thougiii'  a  daisy,  his  eye  was  eiruck  with  diflerenl  pans  of  the  Sower,  and  to  give 
counl  of  the  incident  in  his  own  quaint  language  :  '  Wliai  a  shame,'  said  my  i 
■omelhing  that  inspired  niy  mind, '  ihol  thee  sliouldxt  have  employed  so  many  yeai 
iog  the  earth,  and  deairoyjngso  many  flowen  and  plants,  without  being  aeqnainled  with    . 
their  structure  and  their  uses!'    This  sreming  inspintllun  suddenly  awakened  mycuriositf, 
forlhcse  were  not  Ihoughu  to  whichi  hadbeenaccustumed.    I  relumed  to  my  team  ;  hot   3 
Ihia  new  desire  did  not  quit  my  mind,     1  mentioned  it  lo  my  wife,  who  greatly  discouraged    f 
me  tram  prosecuting  my  new  scheme, as  she  called  it.   1  was  nol  opuleni  eiHHigb,slie  said,    I 
to  dedicate  much  of  my  time  to  studies  and  labors  which  might  rob  me  of  that  portion 
it  whieb  is  the  only  wealth  of  the  American  farmer.      However,  her  prudent  caution  i 
not  discourage  me ;  Ilhoughtaboul  itcontinually  ;  at  supper, in  bed, and  whereverlwenL  J 
At  last,  1  could  nol  resist  the  impulse  i  and  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  following  weak  I  hired  J 
a  man  to  plough  for  me,  and  went  to  Philadelphia.    I'hough  I  knew  not  what  bocA  la 
for,]  ingi<nuously  luld  the  book-seller  my  errand,  who  provided  me  with  auehas  bethought   j 
Ixwt,  and  a  Laiin  Grammar  beside,     Neit  I  applied  to  a  neighboring  school. master,  who  la    I 
three  monlhs  laugbi  me  Latin  enough  to  understand  Lihhadi,  which  I  purchased  afleii    I 
vrard.    Then  I  began  lo  bolaniie  all  over  my  larm ;  jn  a  little  linie  I  bei 
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Willi  every  vegelsble  that  grew  in  my  Dsighborhood.'  Thin  nelf-Uught  man  nu  after- 
nard  appDinied  Amerinui  boiaiiiat  lo  Gkokok  eIib  Thin).  Ha  corrMpondpd  wi;h  many 
of  [be  Issriuiil  men  id  Europii,  porticiilHrly  Linaaui,  who  caniidered  him  the  beM  pracd- 
cat  boUiDUtdf  ihe  time  id  which  lie  lived.  BAaraAH  poMesed  the  luual  enlfaudana  of 
tiie  laven  of  lliin  icience.  He  majto  many  long  and  dingeruui  joumeyi  through  the  vdl- 
dcmeB,  to  collect  planu  and  aeeda.  la  one  excimion  tu  lake  Ontario.anera  day  and  night 
eipoied  lo  ■  drenching  rsin.wet  to  the  ilun,  and  among  hotile  Iiidiajii,  he  Lhoughi  hlmielf 
amply  compennied  by  Rnding  'one  lovely  while  lyclmia  five  feet  high.' 

To  all  the  loveri  of  the  vegMabte  kingdom  wc  would  heuiily  commend  the  valuable 
work  whowi  merits  we  bave  been  diecineing ;  and  ihue  unacquainted  with  the  science  of 
boiuiy  will  find  li  an  agreeable  and  iiwtractive  companioD  in  their  every-day  walks.  Hot* 
dellghtfol,  when  wearied  with  the  world  of  sin  or  man's  creation,  to  aooLhe  our  (everlah 
(Irife  by  turning  to  the  world  of  Nature,  atill  bearing  in  primeval  purity  the  impreu  of  ila 
Divine  AoTnoB;  for  however  dwolata  and  fomaken  we  may  feel,  we  can  every  where  find 
fellowship  in  the  Eden  of  flowen  around  us : 

■  Yi  d  viil  beude  «ir  pntlu  md  homii, 

Your  innoeo?!  mirlh  ^r  borrow. 
Th>  bird!  of  ilr  befowt  ii>  Bmi, 


Wb  have  been  favored  byouroldcorretrpondenl  and  friend,  Col.  Taos,  L.  MoKenkkt, 
with  Ihe  perusal  af  a,  oonsiderabU  ponion  of  a  work,  now  in  pren  at  Philadelphia,  enti- 
tled a*  above,  to  which  we  take  occaiion  thus  early  lo  invile  the  attention  of  our  readers  j 
wlio  have  already  been  umde  aware,  from  Ihe  pages  uf  this  Hagauoe.  Ibat  the  author 
holdi  Ihe  ■  pen  of  a  ready  writer."  The  volumes  are  instTihed,  in  a  fervent  dedieaiiun.  in 
the  wHler's  peculiarly  gracious  and  gnllnnl  style,  lo  Mrs.  HiDiauH,  not  only  aa  a  Iribule 

ber  honond  husband,  nnder  whom  he  held  for  many  yearB  a  highly  responsible  and  dia- 
Ungniehed  post  in  the  department  of  Indian  afbirs,  Mrs.  M&niBO\'a  aecspranre  of  tba 
honor  intended  her  is  in  these  words ;  and  Ihe  chirography,  so  remarkable  a>  the  hand- 
writing of  a  lady  past  the  age  of  eighty  yesja,  we  are  informed  is  lo  be  engraved  in  to- 

ITukimglini.  Jmuarj  3t,  I8U, 


Our  author  otwcrves  in  liii  preface,  that  no  Iraveller  eipecta,  when  ho  scU  iitti  upon  a 
journey,  lo  meet  only  with  smnoth  nHida,  cuiiivaled  lielcls,  lovely  gardens,  wide-spread  and 
nu^ificeot  scenery,  a  clear  >ky,  and  il  every  slopping  place  inns  filled  with  rotnfurUi 
but  goH  forth  prepared  lo  have  all  these  diversified  with  ragged  roads,  desolate  lield% 
wHily  and  odorless  gardene,  lowering  ikies,  and  the  inconveniencei  and  diicomrons  of 
toad-side  oocommodatioaB.    '  I  catuioL  promise,'  he  odds, '  in  my  book  more  Ih&n  is  con- 


Utined  in  Ihe  combinei 

Iha  Duly  true  way  in  which  in 
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ta  of  art  and  mtiice.'    Thii  in  well  raid,  a 


[August,! 


Cat.  McKeNNEr  ii 


ndred  descKpHon  with  the  one  undw  1 
iiBlaheo,  we  think,  in  infbrring  Ihot    1 


I 


h  pmenl  vivid  pin-  j 

tceneii  and  evenli  I 

Bmong  and  in  which  the  Rm  Man  of  the  forest  is  the  chief  aclor,  and  wherein  mnf  bs  I 

■een  his  habits,  his  piinclplu,  hie  QccDpatians,  and  in  short  whatever  attaches  to  him  ia  j 

bb  wildemess-hotne.    But  we  mitst  hsxten  id  h  few  eilncls.    The  following  will  aflbnt  1 
an  Biample  of  the  variety  of  iheme,  as  well  as  a  specimen  of  the  style,  ot  the  work  : 


liB  good  ftillu  or  Hltl 


or  itton  I«>n 


B . .—-  — -  —  ^~- —  00  Luke  Snpsriorr  1 

onvbHppeiu  HOI  to  be  loo  flv  from  ituira,  Had  ddI  0ip0B*d  (a  s  rock-bound  cihvi  —  is  a  tMirk  niiea  | 
tiiirtj-ii"  fitit(  long  snd  dvsfint  widaurou  ttieidlddlni  sod  tboHirsra  IbsdLmciiAiDiuDrniifla.wtlk' 
wssmsnsffldbjol^bt  ax|HriencodCanBdiui  vajofeurs- 
soon  la  sbodt  tiro  feet  of  WHtsr,  lisr  lide  to  tbfl  ihara.snd  svojiigniir  out  stesdrlnglbd  stern  Mid  bo*,  ] 
wbile  mrieV  Bod  Ban  wflrabaraalo  [ba  Iwsch  00  Ibe  buku  Df  iva  Dtfasrs.    The  provisiooa  nnd  lit^  ] 
nfobfllDgoodVAred  on  kbon.  the  «ooQ  weu  lifted  out  of  the  water,  ewl csrrlod  ikerssbai  »bar*  J 

HDdor  It.  iBuiKbiiif  theb'  titv  pork  s^  nurd  biHuit.    My  tsnt  bnving  baen  qnnwUle  pot  up,  sfl  | 

AdvunelBf  nlltils,  IhoArditalndinD'idniDi.    Ikbswrrom  Ihe  boUoT  iivrhat  ilbetokenHL    flonw*  T 

body  wsslH.andiiineJIciiia-inun  wuenirsfBd  with  hli  incnnLation<.  nnd  dram,  nnd  nDoninriss,  tv  i 

drlre  on>  tha  bsd  iplrlL    Tsking  sloo^  withmn  Ben,  aod  bd  iDlerprelvr.  1  wesded  my  way  thnHirk  I 

tlisdsilkswt  isnglol  DndarErawlh.tillproHnlljaniU  glare  fmm  a  flimboio  bBnl  spon  mt  I  Bad  lb*  1 
bnl  Dfths  drmn  fall  laore  ifistiaclly  oa  m)'  esr,  cooannlnr  my  Srst  inprevloos.     Tkadonliad  noir 
all  eomeoBtlDlkll  cry— ends  tall  InitlnuriivHlidhinHlf  by  Ibe  ton:li^ht,<il  tka  door  of  Uiaoif. 


I 


■  Upon  n  mat,  muck  WDrnt  with  uDtbing  bat  the  ground  bflnSHtb  ilplsy  a  flne-hnkii^  fadind  vomsa, 
Oa  one  aide,  oasrhet  hoad,aaIinpsiuiTB  mood  a  middle  agadmaai  and  bealde  him,  a  yoDOf  IBaa, 
On  the  Mhar  alda  jat  two  ^rfavSad  at  tbe  bead  stood  the  CDedklae-Dea  tbuoiplnfr  his  dram,  and  par- 

flnding  it  impoulblB  to  rnmaie  loDirer  a  spectstor  of  Bueh  n  aceae,  sod  not  fmptfty  what  akill  I  had, 

ikouLd  ksTe  to  encouotar,  fint.  the  Ln  of  the  medleiDC-msB.  it  beio^a  freater  eslamity  tOfLaprJTt  '  j 

who  would  have  oo  dUBcillty  in  airlviav  at  the  concluaion  Ibat  sho  had  bean  killed  by  aia-    Bat  iwr     i 
mlndwaamadeupt  aol  aaJd  to  nylDlerprstei;  'Tetllhisman,(ibawooisn'sbiubBad)lfhai<i^   j 

wkich  warn  abiiilsg  amljit  Iba  ureb-ll^hl  of  Iha  ttlfwam,  tsd  eteesdiug  it  in  brifhlneai,  alooi^  i 

outrrmlappralieanDg.IDailbiland,    The  buibaad  baailaled  |  lookina  al  ni.thcn  at  Iba  Iniiilielll*-    1 
maa.and  iSan  it  kin  •olfering  wifti,  hesaid.'I  will  ba  gtsd  /  whan.  miklBg  Ibe  vriil,  Ibe  dran  ■■■     ' 
haahed,  and  Iha  Inmilied  operator,  with  a  leowl  at  ue.  roaheil  fivm  Ibe  wigwau  In  all  the  hry  tamper- 
snent  Ihat  aaeh  ■  stroke  >l  hia  art  was  well  ealcolaled  lo  enkindle. 

ir  teslinrotlbeavmploma  latiiAeil  Bla  11  •«  pleorisy.    The  inSamna- 


punrpual  feveri  butabnbar  tesiinr  •flbem 


"U"  ,  m 


panplradoa  lltaHllT  i 
blaakets,  witb  ■  plHow 


is  from  my  stores  were  Iban  wrapped  ro 


I,  I  left  Id  the  aRerweon  of  Ike  neat  dqr,  [rianlnf  by  bw  ■ 
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Our  uuhor  hen  Itavs*  tlie  isliuid,  mnd  giroreedi  on  lo  th«  TreUy-ground,  tt  Le  Petit 


BdUb  d»  Marti,  on  lbs  Foi  Ri*i 


if  lake  Micliigan,  eiieounlering  by  Ihe  way  numaroui 


■lirring  indileobi,  uid  reaehm  bin  dertiiiBllon  in  nfcty.     The  nuTBIive  proccedi : 


:SVf..!a 


itek-gluHiflf  frTfi  wauU  Ufhivpm, 


I  Hka  Iba  euiH  hji  d»  sr  n 
.».  u.  «»  .«:...  pign.  whan  [bey  irouM  lutD 
rlaltltelMrladf(i,oonnyth>iii  lolbanasipnt.  „  ,    .         ,       .  . 

ImlTI  tbelt  lonlii  nnnltne  btakliiK  u  wiiE  bui  liiLlacaiMDrii:  or  vHhUukcuaboiil  llialr  lilpi, 
■Uodlof  or  •llllB(,  iMtaliiiiiiiiUialuiiirysrUn  caJunin. 
'll  »u  iB  Ihi  DldM  oiraD  Uili  llni  I  uw  ■  casDa  cDiiiint  up  Ibe  tint,  vorlcad  by  tun  man,  ilw 

tben;  UHt  tbai  ib«  HMD  hwl  bBvuled  hjliiffre^vd  ihawovHQiviUia  man  ■ppitypriHta  uadirpm. 
'taaoon  utbaeinoehfed  ipproftchH  (heiborn,  nou- Asoof h  for  Uia  p«rrj  lo  tiapoul,  ibauBD,! 
Tonnbed,  EtfHodoat  thlBpriHiplabflBiidaFnfmilfbrtlieMx.Kiid  ivBrfl  iho  finlio  coeniBfliHn  Itw 
procHiar  uBkHMliBgi  In  award,  ihe  woihu  adil  iba  grirla  i»ara  but  lookan-on-  ALL  ibe  anUilfla,  vith 
Uvft  oaiHHt.  belnf  dispcwfld  Di;  1  nw  tba  mftB  iioop  downaad  plcb  Bp  a  wbLta  Ajifa  nf  UBCoBmoB  tiEaf 
vlHB  haldiDC  It  bf  Uia  (ilia,  ba  ilEppad  (bmrd,  (bllowsd.  is  ladiaa  IIJb,1>t  Ibaml,  iaelodlBt  •sbm 

aaiit^  Ut»t  tttt  on  nai  vhan  makini  a  iliort  aii^Le.  fo1Io*«l  itlLJ  by  hii  fuBlly,  ha  wnlliad  up  to  ni, 
■Ddttamiiac.  Laid  [bt  >blle-<>h  al  my  faal^  ILidd  (ncitnilly  tiling,  ba  turnMl,  iilL]  (WlDood  by  Iki 
Wap  hi.  hidga.""''  ^'"'    "    '•»""«'  •  "  ■  P         '"    w"""™' 

Thii  tna the  lamily  Iram  ibe  uJand, and  Ihe  woman  wu  ihe  mine  oar  ' docMt&UthDr' 
bad  Riired.  The  mwi  wi»  her  hushiand,  aad  tho  young  nun  and  giclawere  Ihoir  chililren. 
Tbii  oB^ring  of  Ibe  wh)1B-r»h  «-ai  ■  token  of  sn  indian'a  gnthude.  ■  Noble  Imil '.'  ei- 
gIuibb  Colonel  HcKehUKt  ;  where  thia  feeling  haa  place,  in  no  niBller  what  bosom, 
whether  ii  be  rvd,  or  while,  or  black,  all  bnide  b  apt  lo  be  right  Yes.  and  then  ia  no 
doubl,  bul  if  this  poor  Indian  liod  paaMnaed  silver  and  gold,  Iheie  rictier  oflurlngii  would 
bsva  been  aa  freely  made,  and  inilie  B&nu  uncernnunioua  way.'     BDl  let  ua  pan  on: 


|T&tS(b(ialta  Df  IhedAli  of  Au|UHbrDkeiipDuiuiii|raaII 


caln.   Ih»a 


iBUfikfa  mm  ny  niot 


ia  inpr»ai«i  ih 


I 


sd  by  eladda, a leBipared  he  ...--..-        f^- 


aaof  b(kii'  riolei  anil 


lUlpla  hilh  a  Kideaod  wLdailtDI  circfa  or  '  Of  L«DI  poarl,' 


L  and  puipla 


■Th*  uea-upi  »■>  bacaa  lo  reitl  la  ihebB*n>.aiid  Iban  ibe  hlKbliaililndrlaklB  ibef>)lla( 

all  IkLi  tilaece  waa  brokaalB  upon  lhi>  iDorniBi :  Ibr  Jul  liaiwaui  Iha  time  whio  Ibe  Eauariiky 
»a>  nude  rneUo*  Willi  tha  idb'i  Ughi,  uhI  whenlUnyi  befaB  Mi  lip  BBil  pid  Ihg  lopaof  Ireaand 
mouutaiu.  ■nil  nil  nai  »  kuibad,  asd  QDiet.  aiy  aan  vara  greatad  with  iweel  lauiidi  of  mailel 
ThaFeaiHrrDniahid|aDrChri>tlanJnitbiiii,hai^byiiiihawDDdi.   Tbaf  had  riiea  with  (ba  day  M 

TDieet » iiinl,  aiuadd  hatowDy  to  ores  Naiara  baneld'  Kotra  Dnhruib  and  robin  Mund  iwoaUI 
whea  poiirad  forLb  amldn  Iha  urma.  ao  HMaded  Ihuie  of  IhaM!  fonil  irirblgn  IB  the  mld«  nf  Iha 

'  I  alfeadad  Ihalr  Honhip.  and  nu  preieBI  ■(■la  with  Ibem  in  the  a>enia| ;  BBd  ai  I  Dilaned  ID 

IhelrMnpof  praln.  tbelmppllcalloiHaad  pnyanof  ihanhaf  l>ing.  I  fell  kuoblad,  and  aibainad 
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preasion  or  Ihe  chancier  and  atyle  of  the  vdume  whenoe  the  J  sn  taken ;  Wtaiidi,  ilahoaU  I 
be  iuldi>d,  conUin  sIki  nnrnfmusskelcheB  or  [tiolinguhhed  oharacten,  and  anecdolea  illo*-  I 
Inilive  of  ihe  linitn  in  which  theyaded  ;  including  wveral  of  Mr.  Monhojc,  which  demon-  | 
«ntle  the  purilf  and  potriotiim  of  Ibal  eslimable  miia  nnd  eicellent  chief  maginraU.  , 
When  the  poblicalion  of  Ihe  work  nhich  we  have  liad  under  comideralion  abaU  ha**  J 
been  uinounced.ourrenden  will  need  liitle  incileoieat  to  compau  in  perunl. 


:uciN  Rkcuw  tar  Ibe  J 
■  -York:  C.&FuIicIi  1 


luuisr.    p|i- 3K.    Bmuo:  Otii.  Bhoash* 

hen  crnain  naall  amhun  and  inisller  eri 
ieies'  iiave  alifce  poseed  without  notice  in 
onr  chii'f  >u)d  vcleian  Quarterly  u  a  ver] 
It  as  a  literary  exponent  of  our  coDiilrjr'*  ii 
^member  glaitcing  receallf  Diet  an  eismpte  of  1abiir«l  debility,     . 
kebic  for  ile  lamentable  anempt  at  naiire  upon  the  JDomal  befora 
to  hide  Ilia  lecrel  grief  which  wm  [lie  '  moving  why'  of  ibe  W[i» 
its.     Ail  ihia,  however,  soon  camel  to  be  DnderaEoa)  by  the  public;    t 
it  does  not  demand  «riuiB  rejoinder;  it  scarcely  deserves,  and  indeed  seldom  nceivee,  any 
BOIico  more  elabonne  than  a  mere  reference  like  the  present.     The  July  ■  North -Americaa* 
is  a  well-Riled  number.     It  has  nine  articles,  including  beside  in  a  tenth  sigbl  briefer  crilt     I 
cat  Doiicea  of  new  publications.    The  titles  of  the  several    papers  are,  'tlAHMELL'a  lib 
ofRoaEB  WiLLiAHi'i  'GREooav  IliB  Seventh  uud  his  Age;'  MoRaiBON'a  Ljfe  of  Jiu. 
HUH  Smith;'  '  Public  and  Private  Charities  in  Boston;'  the  'Writings  of  laiiii;  TiTUOa,' 
■DiamN'a  Besearchei  in  Gecrfogy  and  Naiutal  History  ;'Iximofi;i.low's 'Poets  and  Poetry     | 
of  Europe,' and  '  Young  England.'    Of  iheie,eicluslve  of  ibe  '  Critical  Notices,' we  hava 
only  found  leisure  to  rend  the  second  and  third  and  the  seventh  ajid  eighth.     The  articia 

id  the  felicitr 


Tea  N 

Wi  have  remarked  thai  every  now  am 
whoM  multitudinoDs  honks  and  friendly  '  i 
'  North- American,"  make  the  discovery  thi 
diSercnl  poblication,  and  of  no  son  of  Bocc 
leclual  progreffl.  We  n 
which  was  chieDy  ramar 
us,  and  a  I'ain  endeavor 
ter's  forcible-feeble  plaii 


II  justify  our 

■TBI  ulld  May  wnsther  lent  dally  new  besuly  Is  the  outer  worlil.  sni)  the  linitDlJ  •]>«  or  i 
of  Cluny  laved  la  Jwell  upon  UifldBflpsDiD^Tardure.     flamelimAH  hii  emil  miiipled  onta  «t 

ardor  id  tba  dodiiuli  ihal  ware  ra^D^i  ^e  cstled  hts  silBiidBbL  liiahapsui  remtad  iKBman..  

Dei'Sr  ta  ova  any  po«  pope  who  ku  pm  chuen  ■ccerdliiff  m  IhE  010001.  Then  hit  ntpj  wast  hack  1 
10  (he  freen  TsltD^A  of  Ihfl  Apeoaian.  IDIbeiTiflp)iflFd*i  buu  suit  the  isaw-rwl  rlili  of  sprtitf -time  |  I 
and  it  pflusd  Ibeiiie  to  the  hearen  he  wB«  ■ppTDiichlDff.    A^is  he  mnnaured, '  t  have  t——*  ' — ''-'    ' 

as  ho  bennlih'a>Diea,b'>al  otar  hlfflandHid:  ■  Nol  ao,  Holy  Falbsi,  you  can  not  die  lasiit^Vsir  9 


'la»,  ImmavaEle  HiLnnuHD  had  gaet  in'ta  Iht  pr 


WiLEEs'  Hitiory  of  the  Ignited  Slates'  Eiploring  Expedition  is  reviewHl  with  ability, 
and  al  great  length.     Whili'  ample  praise  is  amirded  to  the  eicelleociee  of  Ibe  work,  and     ' 
the  commendable  qualities  and  acts  uf  the  commander-autbor,  he  is  '  handled  without 
gloves'  for  sundry  things  which  he  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  not  a  few  which  be  hw 
omilted  to  do.      LondPEllow's  copious  and  eicellent  work,  the  'Foeis  and  Poelry  of    | 
Europe,'  Is  well  eihibitcd,  and  cordially  and  dcKervodly  eumntended.     We  have  seldom 
seen  inon  cool  yet '  williering'aarcaam  [lion  tliBI  which  is  visited  upon  agreatly-orar-rated 
aulbor-poliiician,  Mr.  D'Israili,  ui  tlie  article  on  '  Yoong  England.'     Toucldng  lila  poliii.    | 
Cal  spoechas,  Ilie  Tcviowsr  remarks: 


'W^iLEire  r 


.n  alVsId,  pretaau  <iBile  a  tlody  li>  tbi 


0  be  aaian  and  cuUiof  IMll|(    I 
B  Ibe  vulnrUtea  of  daadnsH,  J 


pen  ths  6\tflmri  at  Mr.  DIiuilt'*  tut  pKn'tar  aloqi 


u«'of  V8.Dr  EngUllU  w  \~r.  Dll 


iiilrtibcuBinlar.iIld  ihry  noi  •kcup* 
grbuiiwH.    TB>  mlbiiur  uk»  iiUl 


■hosld  b*  Kuallt  |)lKad  li  a  ulailiDD  uf  tMpouibilitf :  •boaU  be  rorced  u  prapoH  uhI  ilafand 

We  cuinoL  tkka  Dili  leave  of  tlie  '  Norlh-Aiaerican,*  Ihiis  liaitily  clexpatclifd,  withmit 
nkrmlf  commending  it  not  only  to  the  snenlion  but  (o  the  EulMtanlikl  pattonnge  of  tho 
public.  lu  silenuti,  alwayi  to  credilabla  to  ihe  care  of  ib  publishen,  Hem  lo  increuB 
nlberlhaii  dimmiili  in  eicellence.     Msy  our  honoreil  Qoulerly  '  live  a  Ihoosuid  yemn  !' 


the  dile-page,  Ihe  iniemaJ 


IS  LOWEU,.     In  one  (Dluins.     pp.156.     BmKHI  i   WaITI.  PlMCC  AMD  CoBTUfT. 

ling  essayi  wo  cannot  doiibl  to  be  from  the  pf  n  of  onr  esteemed  friend  mid 
loiiN  Gresslk*?  Whittik*.  Althougli  bin  name  doei  not  appear  upon 
■  of  ibe  paleiiiiiy  of  tlie  volume  ia  nbnndanl.  Perhapi 
e  [bs  general  chitntcler  of  tbe  wutk,  than  by  tiaying,  ibM  in  ila 
Bppteciaiion  and  denciiplion  of  natore'n  varied  aspects  j  in  its  evidently  fnithftil  limninga 
of  individual  cbatacter  i  ila  warm  benevolunce,  aSeclion  for  liunuinily,  and  lis  fine  poad- 
c>]  feeling,  il  beam  ■  striking  rwemblance  lo  Mra.  Ciiii.d'(  deliglitful '  Lelten  from  New- 
Tork."  The  [Hclure  given  of  Lowell  mikes  us  well  acquainted  willi  thai  moil  eitraordi- 
nary  of  all  Ihe  New-England  'working-day' lowna: 


•  Wdbk  ia  liara  Iba  Pairon  Saial.    Evarf  tiling  b«n  hii  inaiD  and  lupan 

arlir  kiioirn  ai  ioafan.    Orel  Ibe  EUe-wayi  of  Ibis  Kaw  Worid  UiuKliuter.  ■ 
'WosK.oiDBl'    Here 


ripUea. 


m  rod  of  It,  to  lb*  Divinity  aT 


ApropoH  of  ihi*  theme  oT  vrorh :  Hr.  WniTriicli  remarlia  elaewliere,  ibat  Ihere  baa  lieen 
a  good  deal  written  concerning 'the  Iwaulyanddiviuityuf  labor,' l)y  ibose  who  tiave  never 
knonn  what  It  really  is  to  earn  one'i  livelihood  l>y  Ihe  sweat  of  [lie  brow.  Lei  such  bs 
lilent.  "Hielr  BrDlimentalisRi  is  a  wearineas  lo  the  norker.'  Thb  Is  a  very  just  Tcbuke. 
We  have  ouraelves  atwn  something  of  Ehia  word-bamage  from  the  pnlpl;  of  '  hotioring  the 
hard  liand,'  Ihe  '  dignily  of  tml,*  ilia  nton  and  not  the  man's  andilvm,'  and  tlie  like ;  but 
me  liBVe  never  obierved  in  the  houses  uf  any  of  these  cheaply. benevolent  leachen  any  oT 
Ibese  same  hard-lianded  men.rtorhave  we  neen  the^iampie  of  (Aeii- hands  being  put  forth 
lo  pull  down  ihat '  hwefDl  wall  of  dialinction  which  Pride  iiai  baill  up  between  ihe  la> 
bored  and  Ibe  Taborcd-for.'  'A  MormonConventicle'afl^jrdB  ub  rare  tpeoimena  of  the  elo- 
quence of  JoK  Smith'b  mioisleis.  One  apeaker  aaid  tliat  Adau  in  Paradise  was  lord  of 
everyihing,  for  bebad  all  llie  elements  under  hia  feet;  but  ihe  Devil  wanlcd  this  power. 
'  lie  behaved  in  a  mean,  un^mllnn/inj^  way,  and  deceived  Eve.  and  lied  to  her,  lie  did. 
And  to  Adau  lost  hii  fiiilli.  And  all  tliia  power  over  the  elemeiila  tiiat  Adah  hail,  the 
Devil  gol,  and  has  it  now.  He  ia  the  Prince  and  Power  of  the  Air;  eontequciU'i  he  i* 
loasler  of  the  elemenli,  and  lord  of  Ihla  n'ortd.  lie  has  filled  il  with  unbelief,  and  robbed 
man  of  hit  birtti-rigbt,  and  wiildoso.tmtil  tlie  huuruf  the  Power  of  Darknen  ia  ended,  and 
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ceived  notion  of  an  allegory,  as  this  really  learned  e»ay  was  termed  by  the  saTana  of  the  time 
when  it  appeared  ;  bat  whoever  has  read  his  admirable  chapters  cm  the  traDsfiirmatioQ 
of  planu,  will  perceive  that  they  are  written  from  actual  obeervatioii,  and  that  the  m%faty 
intellect  of  the  po«t  analyzed  the  workings  of  the  vegetable  world  as  well  as  the  hidden 
machinery  of  the  human  mind.  Indeed,  so  perfectly  had  he  formed  his  theory  from  tiauH 
formations  of  the  rose  and  pink  which  he  had  witnessed,  that  he  concluded  the  pedoa- 
cles  of  the  linden  would  be  liable  to  revert  to  leaves  :  this,  however,  he  could  not  sub- 
stantiate from  his  ovin  observation,  but  our  experience  has  confirmed  his  stqipoaitkiB. 

The  efiect  which  is  produced  on  even  a  disordered  mind  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
vegetable  world,  may  be  aptly  illustrated  by  an  incident  in  the  life  of  Mimoo  Pauc  b 
one  of  bis  journeys  in  Africa,  this  celebrated  man  was  seized  by  a  band  of  robbers ;  and 
left  nearly  destitute  of  clothing  (in  the  depth  of  the  rainy  season)  in  a  gloomy  wildemeM, 
surrounded  by  ferocious  animals,  and  men  still  more  savage ;  just  as  he  was  nearly  over- 
powered by  a  sense  of  his  situation,  the  beauty  of  the  fructification  of  a  small  moss  stmck 
his  eye  ;  for  though  the  whole  plant  was  not  larger  than  one  of  his  fingera,  yet  he  oonld 
not  regard  the  delicate  formation  of  its  roots,  leaves  and  capsoles  without  leelinga  of 
heartfelt  admiration.  *Can  that  Being,'  thought  he, '  who  planted,  watered  and  brougfat 
to  perfection  in  this  obscure  part  of  the  world  a  thing  which  appears  of  soch  email  im- 
portance, look  with  unconcern  on  the  situation  and  sufferings  of  creatures  formed  alter 
His  own  image  ?  Surely  not  !*  Reflections  like  these  forbade  him  to  despair ;  he  started 
up,  and  disregarding  hanger,  danger  and  fatigue,  trnvelled  forward  with  firesh  vigor  and 
cheerfulness,  and  soon  found  relief. 

It  has  been  beautifully  as  well  as  truthfully  said,  that  '  the  soul  which  is  moat  famiH*> 
with  the  Creator  in  His  works  will  be  always  the  most  ready  to  recognize  Him  in  His 
word.'  The  most  profound  naturalists  who  have  lived,  have  left  behind  them  tesdmony 
to  the  truth  of  this  remark.  Linnaeus  regarded  the  beautiful  forms  and  colon  that  MB* 
hellish  the  vegetable  world,  as  splendid  works  of  the  Divine  Majesty :  he  waa  very  fiuni- 
liar  with  the  Scriptures,  and  quoted  them  constantly.  Clatton  said  he  ooold  not  look 
upon  a  flower  without  seeing  a  display  of  infinite  goodness  and  contrivance  :  he  thought 
it  impossible  for  a  botanist  to  be  an  Atheist. 

John  Bar  tram,  the  year  of  his  death,  engraved  on  a  stone  in  the  wall  over  the  door  of 
his  apartment  the  following  distich  with  his  own  hands : 

'  'Tis  God  alone,  th'  Ahnighty  Loan, 
The  Holt  One  by  me  adored.' 

While  many  studies  tend  to  eialt  the  understanding^at  the  expense  of  the  heart,  emineDt 
naturalists  seem  ever  to  have  been  distinguished  for  their  entire  abandonment  of  self,  m»4 
freedom  from  egotism,  from  Solomon  the  first  on  record  to  the  Fisher- Profenor,  of  whom 
the  words  of  Kirke  White  are  a  fitting  portrait,  and  to  which  all  the  admiren  of  the 
beautiful  in  humanity  will  cheerfully  subscribe : 

'  I  WOULD  walk 

A  weary  journey,  to  the  farthest  verge 
Of  the  big  world,  to  kin  that  good  man's  hand 
Who  in  the  blaze  of  wisdom  and  of  art 
Preserves  a  lowly  mind,  and  to  his  GoD^ 
Feeling  the  sense  of  his  own  littleness, 
Is  as  a  child  in  meek  simpUcity.' 

The  chapters  in  the  Text-Book  on  the  food  and  digestion  of  plants  contain  mnch  inte- 
resting matter,  the  result  of  scientific  researches  within  the  last  few  years.  The  mineral 
and  gaseous  properties  that  make  up  the  bulk  of  plants,  are  so  plainly  proved  and  to 
clearly  presented  to  the  view,  that  he  who  runs  may  read.  Our  limits  will  only  permit  m 
to  make  a  few  extmcts  from  this  pleasing  department  We  cannot  but  be  struck,  in  the 
case  of  the  Oregon  pine  mentioned  in  a  late  number  of  the  North- American  Review, 
with  the  singular  coincidence  between  the  quantity  of  oxygen  that  tree  gave  oat,  and  that 
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requlnle  lo  auppon  vuiul  life.    Year  bj  ynr  il  lappUed  thu  lire-HUIsiniiig  gu  to  Ihe 
slmoaphere,  iaii  al  ihe  mle  al  which  n  tingle  mui  would  coniiiniB  il.     We  were  forciUr 


iinuyu 


m.  thu 


cau  down  a  green  und  Souruhing  Ine,  tome  member  of  lii>  femilr  will  die  i 
Thi«  fwling  naa  turned  lo  good  apcount  by  a  fhend  of  our«,  who  one  day  patiiiig  by  the 
ronner  residence  o(  t.  Judge,  ramoiu  in  the  Ian  century,  but  which  at  his  deaih  liad  guns 
tiut  of  the  {Itmily,  seeing  the  owner  of  the  plaice  commencing,  aie  in  hand,  lo  aimck  a 
Gne  elm  directly  in  Ihinl  of  the  miuuion,  (which  with  neTeral  beautiful  Sn  bad  been 
placed  there  by  the  lamented  atateiman  himself,)  approached  tbe  man  and  asked  him  in 
a  solemn  tone,  if  he  had  never  heard  tlial  to  mutilate  a  vigorous  tree  would  bring  ill  luck 
to  his  liouse,  and  that  if  be  persinied  in  f>rllit;g  it,  some  of  liis  family  would  cenainly  die 
during  the  following  year.  The  imn,  an  uneducated  and  supemitious  farmer,  wilh  dis- 
niayed  countenance  threw  down  his  halchel,  solemnly  proteiiiog  that  the  trees  shonld  all 
be  permitted  to  stand.  Happy  wonid  it  be  for  the  loven  of  sylvan  shade  in  oui  villages, 
if  this  hannlesa  supeniition  could  alay  the  sarrilegious  hands  so  olten  rained  gainst  their 
leafy  glories. 

Whoever  studies  Ihis  book  allenlively  will  find  in  il  much  to  controvert  the  theory  o^ 
■ponlsneous  vegetation.  The  causes  and  uses  of  a  rotation  of  crops  in  ruiture,  as  well  Bi 
cultivation,  are  shown  in  the  fallowing  panagM : 


t.of  plssu," 


I 


id  Ihsl  of  ihs  besn 


wbest  roM  (ha  SDil  «>f  esrUia  sll 
PHS  sail  Itaaaa  laivs  tAsufl  ftibwt 
bBaw  crop^  ilaui  Ibsgt  add  le  I 
chiefly  froDB  ths  sir,  wbli*  Ihsy  j 


s  qouitUy  oT  pbosi 

lie  usiters  BMH«ry  to  iu  propsr  frowth, 
.    This  eiplslni  lbs  ulUityor  liwUi' 


I  of  vegetarion 


To  Ifais  cause,  and  (he  vilality  of  seeds,  is  to  be  attributed  the  sii 

lion :  the  phenomenon  of  pines  succeeding  oalu  can  he  easily  accounted  fof ,  by  regarding 
the  component  parts  of  ibeir  structure.  The  soil,  exhausted  by  the  hard-wood  growth, 
does  not  contain  the  proper  substances  lo  pn>diice  fund  for  tbe  same  species  ;  (he  irine,  lbs 
ashes  of  which  contain  but  very  little  alkali,  prefer  a  sterile  soil,  and  flourish  in  it;  Ibeit 
■eedi,  which  were  hidden  in  (be  ground,  spring  up  and  grow,  tvhile  the  acoms  which  have 
bllen  from  their  parent  oaks,  even  should  they  germinate,  wotild  soon  be  outstripped  in  lbs 
race,  and  finally  starved ;  yet  some  of  the  beirs,  letting  their  title  rest  quietly  in  abeyanoe, 
will,  when  decay  seixea  upon  the  usurpers  of  iheir  inheritance,  or  a  friendly  hand  with 
fire  pHrfomiB  the  office  more  speedily,  by  the  wealth  accumulated  by  their  industry  shoot 
np  and  grow  vigorously  ;  and  were  we  believers  in  Dr.  MAnsn'a  theory  of  a  vegelabla 
soul,  we  might  suppose  the  smoking  trunks  of  Ilie  burning  pines  to  eipress  with  little  alte- 
ration the  senltment  of  old  Dow[.Aa  in  the  play :  '  What  I  havi'  we  only  been  all  this  lime 


The  author  of  the  ' 

progrOBsive  vegeration 

■Wh»»  lot  iuisiKe  I 


Bstigea  of  Creation*  brings  forward  Ihe  following  ftct  as  proof  of 

le  Isid  down  amin   s  piece  of  Tsste  UDis^nnDd.  and  a  crop  of  vhltfl 
were  BOWK  1*  liie  cuniiaqoence,  tbe  sjtplniiBIioii  (hsi  the  k«cilA  hsve  htea 

cat,  appears  Bxtremely  unssllilkctory,  eipecisLly  when  we  keow  tkwt  (ss 


The  wriler  remBrlu  thai  ibeeiptaiiBtiora  generally  given  when  lite  lakes  ili 
apparent  genemive  meiuiB,  ere  very  UDSttiBfuctory  a-od  bllBRHHU  :  he  evidenlly  thaughl    , 
il  iDDcb  euier  la  rormtui  bypotheui  iIibd  la  euniiiie  Ibe  fodsof  this  mosa  gruoiul,  wboia    ] 
doubileH  migbl  have  been  dtacDvareil  ihe  golden  Hfdi  of  tlie  while  clover ;  yet  Ihsw  h* ,  J 
would  have  ooitsidend ,  a<  origiDally  ihe  germ  o(  some  inTerior  vegelaliim,  which  (rom lying    1 
aa  long  in  Ihe  ground  (in  hii  opinion  a  urt  uf  mvingg-bankB  fur  llie  vegeUkble  worldt  had    ' 
from  ibe  accuniulalion  of  alumi  obmined  the  power  of  producing  while  clover.    The  ae> 
count  which  is  Bubjained  ot  a  wetl-auiheniicaied  iacl  leemi  so  jAtin,  and  iha  difficultiet 
which  both  writers  admit,  can  be  no  eaiil))  Mlved,  that  it  u  impoHJUe  Ibr  a  ladeclivA. 
mind  not  lo  lake  ibe  conintuo  sense  view  of  Uie  maiter,  inaleadorcrediiinganabiimci  idea,-    I 
bom  and  nouriahMl  in  tomeGenoan  brida.    A  recent  writer  in  Ihe  '  r4ew  Genesee  Fannei' 
xaya,  that  on  liis  &mi  was  a  [^ece  of  low  ground  which  hod  bun  partially  cleared  ten  or 

of  all  »rK  or  decayed  Vf  gelation;  in  the  spring  be  itiieiidedio  croM-plough  it  (iir  plantings 
but  il  proved  to  be  impontlble,  from  the  lough  naiure  of  ihe  voll ;  on  the  ridge  turned  np 
by  the  plough  Ihe  previous  auluniD,  a  new  line  of  vegeiaiion  appeared,  whicli  upon  minuta 
exarDiimtioii  he  wait  convlneed  was  while  clover ;  bavmg  heard  this  growth  ajtribuied  to 
spontaneous  vegeiatiun,  and  nut  believing  Ibal  uimetlutig  can  come  rniin  nolhing.  he  cait- 
ried  a  piece  of  the  sward  home  ami  cut  ii  in  sliDea,  when  he  found  Ihe  lino  yellow  (eeila     | 
of  the  clover  icallemd  Ihrongh  it,  like  grains  uf  gold,  wliich  on  exposure  lo  light  and  heat     : 
grew  and  produi-ed  wliite  nluver,  and  thai  only.     How  tlie  aeeda  came  in  sucli  a  BiiuatloD     i 
seems  lo  puule  this  geDileuuui  aadly.    He  adds : 

■  WiUT  •Uls  of  Ihlnp  cDuLrl  hivB  Biiilcd  IS  dsfioiii  thoM  neds  lu  thai  poiltiss  I  The  wl 
caumry  ip  ihi'FBgHHi  kuLiaeD  ndiwiind  train  Lbs  H<itiJeni«»  *;il»tri  flnevn  orlwealy  yearn,  aad 
spot  1  sllude  ID  within  twsivs  of  ihfl  iiBie  I  nm  apeakm^  ef;  nm]  thara  is  on  slmm  or  water  ' 

bmclvn  bOI  froH  Id  fDmlsar  iinciilUvBled  pIbcbl    Wbb  Ihera  a  period  betbrfl  Irers  and  sbrslM     1 

Ere", (hat ihcbsrtnorilic  Held  tiaduuditpuinliviyaierlhiscininlry?  and  that  lulmiuBiilchiiDKSB 
y  mo  .ubiideace  of  •aland  Beai.  or  ilie  Noahic  dslu^i,  havB  dislurhsd  ihg  drift  Bud  deposited  Uh     I 
^uvli!  soils  Biiedwitb  ilie  leeiliDr  sfoiinvr  BUrrDCesKBriuuidnptlii.aiid  conrsBlBiiiroraiiraps 


This  correapondenl  bad  previously  monlioned  the  fact  ihal  marl  taken  from  the  beds  in    J 
Oiange  county,  in  lliis  Stale,  HI  Ihe  depth  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet,  when  put  under    I 
glasses  and  properly  moislened  produces  variiius  plants,  particularly  white  clover;  he  fiti> 
ther  remarks,  that  marl  is  a  deposit  from  lakes  or  ponds,  which  from  some  cause  have  dia- 
appeared.    Dr.  Gbat  eunld  have  solved  this  mystery  lo  the  writer's  entire  n 
This  jBece  of  ground  was  undoubtedly,  from  the  description  given,  once  a  lake  I 
of  water,  which  gradually  became  solid  land.    The  Gnti  inroiu)  upon  the  water  wai 
by  the  peal-mosses,  those  juoneer  planui.  whose  long  and  almost  Indesiruciible  siei 
roots,  interweaving  wilh  other  aquadc  vegetation,  formed  a  resting-place  for  seeds  wafted    ' 
by  tho  winds, or  washed  into  it  by  brooks;  the  mingl  fool-hold  bi'iuga  suitable situaliim 
for  rushes,  ferns  and  mosses;  then  decayed,  and  by  a  constant  sueccninn  of  vcgciaiion  a 
soil  was  formed,  whieheventuallybecamedeepenough  to  support  shrubs  and  trees.    Even 
when  the  upper  surface  was  covered  with  a  verdani  coal  of  vegetaliou,  the  unwary  ani- 
mal who  ventured  upon  it  would  find  liimself  precitritated  to  ihe  depth  of  fifteen  or  twenty'    I 
feel,  in  a  semi-flold  vegetation  like  the  pulp  of  the  paper-makers,    fa  land  so  rormad 
would  be  found  a  variety  of  seeds,  some  uf  which  might  have  been  washed  there  even 
allcc  the  surlace  of  llie  pool  wws  coated  with  earth,  and  which  only  reijuire  light  and  heal,    ] 
or  a  pn.per  miilure  of  soil,  to  vegetate.  ^ 

The  tracts  in  Ihe  north  of  Great-Britain  called  '  muses,' are  lakes  inthistiansltiaaslalai 
Ibe  earth  striving  lor  Dustery  over  ila  rival  element,  Ihe  water,  which  BO 


foi  prooT  i>r  nal  being  euily  lubdued ;  tlie  pent  mon 


[1,  by  long  protroctEi)  n 


mis  lika  aSBintnon  (he  Ihin  criutof  ennh  nbichbad  confi 


upon  Ihc  adJtCBOtcaiuiiry,  m 


a  fulSJme 


>e  idea  of  ipanlaiiFuiu  vegrutioa  \i  a.  popular  anide  of  belief  nniDni 


il  fulh  in  Holy  Writ,  refer  ic 


I  of  the  primevil  ci 


ilbci 
Tboy 


re  power  of  OHNironncK, 
<t  thai  ibe  mce  of  plant* 
very  greon  herb 


delelerioua  Ui  man  wen  nol  included  in  Ihe  fintoreftUon ;  « 
yielding  tttd  alter  iu  kiitd.Biid  every  true  TieUling  frnlianeriukini 
nwllial  ilwu  good;  bui  ihia  unproliUtble  clan  grow  inobeduiiiceialbecaniniitnd/Cuned 
beilw  ground  far  Ihy  Mhe ;  thomaandiliistleiBbiJIil  bring  tbrth  la  thee.'  Tbe  originaionof 
tiiii  tlieory  are  not  probably  aware  tlial  e  ven  lliese  polninoi»  ptanu  are  in  many  wayt  diieclly 
■ervireabie  to  nuui,  and  Iheir  iiidireci  use  ii  nfken  of  more  importance  nill,  as  Ibef  oaeb  lop- 
porta  claiBOf  animal  life:  aliliough  bnl  a  dnp  in  the  DrBMiaf  i?TiitencB, yet ii is llie  A Li^ 
WisKaliHiewlHicanuythattinelinkinthevaBlchain  is  unneccBBry.  Tho«  who  uphold 
Ihi*  diicttine  seem  aUa  to  have  forgotlrn  huw  many  raefui  plants  spring  up  in  the  lame  man- 
ner: the  red  raspberry,  which  is  crHaiiily  one  of  ihe  moel  wholesome  as  wtllas  delicious 
of  fruiU,C[Hnes  up,  as  everyone  knowt.  in  a  new  country  whenever  the  woods  are  burnt 
over;  the  rorbanic  add  and  other  Bubalancei  thus  supplied  1o  the  soil  produn:*  a  rondiiion 
agreeable  to  the  vegetation  of  (be  eeedt,  which  have  probably  been  hidden  Jufi  below  the 
burnt  award  for  centuries.  It  only  remoini  tu  be  shown  that  seeds  can  nmaiu  antler  ground 
such  a  lengib  of  time  wiihoDi  being  deBlnryed;  some  bets  regarding  ilioir  vitality  are  very 
guardedly  set  forth  hy  the  Teit-Buok: 


■ItL 


i 


m  of  m  hsiTO-  which  wu  dudhI  neu  DnniluiilDr.     Hi  badbeea 
leror  ltinBui.-|  sad  II ii lliererora prsbable Ust  Ibe »edi  wire 


But  Ihose  who  are  unwilling  to  attribute  a  date  so  anelenl  to  iheae  seeds,  most  be  con- 
vinced (without  diawing  any  inference  from  (he  age  of  Ibe  coinsl  thai  they  were,  at  even 
the  lowest  oamputation,  seven  hondrecl  ymin  old  ;  allowing  this  particular  barrow  lo  have 
been  one  of  llie  latest  constructed  in  Britain,  as  this  mode  of  bnrial  wiui  entirely  discon- 
dnned  in  Ihe  iweinb  crnlury.  LotiDON  also  siaiea  that  some  seede  Were  taken  Eron  the 
■loinacb  of  an  embalmed  ibis,  fonnd  in  an  Egyptian  tomb,  which  grew  and  produced  rad 
raspberries.  Thtti  we  see  there  b  no  impoeubility  in  seeds  preserving  their  vitality  for 
cenlnrici,  when  subject  lo  a  uniform  temperature.  As  progreuive  vegetation  is  only  a 
contiousiion  of  Ihe  idea  of  spontaneous  generation,  it  lb  well  to  enracl  here  Dr.  Geat'b 
opinion  of  ibo  permaiienee  of  ipecics : 


.t.llj  h, 


«llrs.lbs"plj^t.°ll 


H  of  the  ariglBsl 


III  geiermllr  diuppesi  wlU 


le  lines  of  WoHnswoaTH 


I 


now  conlotiH] ;  lar  atlbougli  we  Me  varieiieg  comnantlr  1 
ani  wnlrhfnlncH  and  culllvaUon  lo  continue  Iheoi  in 
■late;  inateadof  coaiaining  wilhin  thi^meelvei  Ihe  principd!  of  a  higher  or^r  of  vegeta 
they  ihow  ■  deeire  to  revert  tu  tlieic  uriginsl  cundiiion.  like  Ihe  lavage  when  brought  inn  ■ 
ci»ilii«d •ociBiy.  •Tlieraoe«ofcom,  wheftt,6l(t,'toyiDr.GR*v, 'whichnowprMenettieir  ' 
chaiBcler  iinclianged,have  Iwoime  fii«d  hy  cemnriea  ofdumeaticaUun.  Even  these  tX  - 
timea  toaniieBt  ui  uDeqaiiocil  dbpueition  lo  return  to  tlieir  aboiigiDal  urate.  Were  t 
Vfttion  lo  cease,  they  would  all  speedily  dun^ipeBr;  the  greaiur  part  pFtba{B  would  periab 

furm  oC  Ihs  primitive  lUck.'    The  tranicendi^nial  philomplier  doubtleu  looht  with  piiy  on 
Ihe  garden  vegelsblea,  and  hean,  u  the  luiamer  wind  niDvea  the  leaves  of  the  con 
able-looking  cabbage,  the  jolly  onion,  and  Ihe  warlike  beat,  only  ligha  for  iheiraburi) 
state  of  fieedom;  while  the  umentimenial  might  with  mmv  imtb  attribute  (beie  Imaginarf 
lighs  to  the  same  cause  as  those  of  a  London  alderman  alter  acorporaiion  dinner. 

We  bope  that  this  Teit-Book  wiii  be  generally  introduced  in  the  higher  order  of  ot 
village  echouls,  furilierethe  pupils  enjoy  pecubar  lacihiiee  liiriluilying  the  vegetable  king- 
dom; andeven  Ihemoat  indiErerent,livingln  thecoumry.cajinotbut  havaohaervod  much    - 
which  one  wholly  educated  in  the  oily  bos  no  opponnnities  of  knowing;  and  instead  of 
Ihe  dry  clasailication  of  the  Liknsan  system,  so  uninieresting  to  the  common  student,  faa 
will  here  &nd  his  own  observations  roniinaed  and  eiplnined.    The  teacher  with  this  book 
in  bond,  and  by  TeconreQ  to  the  woods  and   gardens,  might  soon  create  an  interest  in 
delighlftti  study  whirh  would  eertsinlj  prove  as  useful  in  actual  life  as  many  whici 
considered  vastly  more  inipurlanL     When  the  student  finds  that  the  sLrucinre  and  growth 
of  plants  obey  kniiwn  laws,  and  every-day  occurrences,  as  blights  and  miidewi.  are  a 
the  result  of  accident  i  that  the  seed,  lo  grow,  requires  peculiar  food,  and  iliat  all  cmn  1 
enplalned  by  scientific  means ;  thai  most  respectable  occupation,  Ibe  cultivation  of  tl 
eaith,  moy  not  be  viewed  by  the  youth  of  our  country  in  its  present  disparaging  light. 

Still  there  are  many  who  far  removed  from  lowns  live  in  Ihe  mldal  of  fjaiore's  gloric 
without  haiuig  eyes  fur  her  beauties  ; 


rciRgliu. 


coldlj' 


And  yet  even  these  may  be  ntoused  from  careless  indifTerenca  by  apparently  acijilenlal  ^ 
causes;  as  the  celebraled  l»tanist,  John  Babthah,  had  been  for  yean  a  farmer,  nh 
day,  weary  with  ploughing,  he  reclined  under  a  shady  tree,  and  plucking  ■  for  v 
thought'  H  daisy,  his  eye  was  struck  with  dIKront  parts  of  the  Sower,  and  lo  give  i 
count  of  the  incident  in  his  own  quaint  language  :  ■  Wliai  a  shame,'  said  my  in 
something  Iliat  uispired  my  mind, '  that  thee  alioulilBt  have  employed  so  many  years 
ing  the  earth,  and  destroying  so  many  flowan  and  plants,  without  being  acquointc 
their  Blrncmrfi  and  their  uses!'  This  seeming  iiu|flralion  suddenly  avnikened  my  en 
for  llieM  wete  not  thoughbi  lo  which  I  hod  beenaccusloraed.  Iretkimed  to  my  team;  bat  '■ 
this  new  desire  did  not  quit  my  mind.  I  mentioned  it  to  my  wife,  who  greatly  diicaumged  ' 
me  from  prosecuting  my  new  scheme, as  she  called  it.  I  was  not  opulent  enough,  the  sa 
la  dedicate  much  of  my  time  to  studies  and  lahora  which  might  rnb  me  of  that  portion  of  '. 
it  whieh  ia  the  only  wealth  of  the  American  (armar.  However,  her  prudent  caution 
notdisconmge  me;  I  thought  about  it  continnally;  at  supper,  m  bed,  and  wherever  I  Wi 
Aliast,  I  could  not  resist  the  impulse;  and  on  the  founh  day  of  the  following  vieak  I  Wredil 
a  man  to  plough  for  me,  and  vrent  to  Philadelphia.  Though  I  knew  not  what  book  to  eaO  ^ 
Ibr.niigenuDuslyliiliJIIiebookWIermy  errand,  who  provided  nie  with  such  as  helbought  J 
best,  and  a  Latin  Giammar  beside.  Neil  1  apptifd  to  a  neighboring  schoo" 
three  montlis  taught  me  iMin  enough  to  nndenianil  LinhjEUB,  which  I  purchased  altar- 
wan).    Than  t  began  to  botanixe  all  uver  my  farm ;  in  a  little  time  I  be< 


WLlii  every  VpgclabLe  diat  grew  in  my  DBighborhood.*  Thia  »lf-laugbt  man  w&s  aften 
ward  appotnted  AiDerican  botaniBt  lo  GioftOK  the  Thin).  lie  nrrevpcmded  with  many 
of  Ihs  leamud  men  in  Eun^,  [wrliculaily  Linsxvt,  who  coiuiilered  him  the  b«it  pmoti- 
cdI  bolaniii  of  the  time  id  which  lie  lived.  Baktkah  poeHtned  the  luual  entbiniaiiin  of 
die  loven  of  liiia  tcience.  He  made  many  long  and  ilangEruui  )oumey>  through  Lhe  wil- 
deniEH,  lo  colled  idanl*  and  eeeila.  In  one  eicunion  lo  lake  Onlario,ari»ra[ta}' and  night 
eipoeed  lo  a  drenching  rain,  Wei  to  lhe  tkin,  and  among  hoclile  Indiana,  he  ihoughi  himself 
amply  cumpeiuMed  by  Unding  '  one  lovely  while  lychnn  five  feel  high.' 

To  all  lhe  loveri  of  the  vFgeiabln  klogdum  we  would  heartily  commnnd  the  vatuablD 
work  wlio«  meriu  wo  have  been  diicusaing ;  and  ilio«e  unacquainicd  wiih  the  »denM  of 
bolany  will  find  it  an  agreeable  and  iounictive  companion  in  thdr  every- Jay  wtlki.  HOH 
delightful,  when  wearied  with  the  world  of  Kin  of  man'*  creation,  lo  loothe  our  feTsrlih 
■liiffl  by  Inming  to  tbe  world  of  NalUre,  Biill  bearing  in  primeval  purity  the  iraprent  of  ita 
IKvlne  AuTHoa;  for  however  Jerolate  and  fonakea  we  may  feel,  we  cun  every  where  find 
fellowihip  in  the  Eden  of  flowen  around  u> ; 

■Ye  duel)  bauds  our  pallu  nod  bonai. 


Hmaiu,  Omcui.  am  P 


By  TiiBiuB  U.  HcKehhi 


■nirruaaH  ItiDj. 
Wutem  BoidHi 

Wk  have  been  fiiTorei]  byuurold  corretpondent  and  friend,  Col.  Tuos.  L.  McKiNHrr, 
with  the  poruaai  of  a  eonaldenible  portion  of  a  wwk,  now  in  pre»  at  Philadelphia,  enti- 
tled a>  above,  to  which  we  lake  occasion  Ihua  enrly  lo  invite  the  attention  of  onr  readen ; 
who  have  itlready  been  made  aware,  from  lhe  pag»  of  Ibii  Magazine,  tliat  the  author 
bolda  the  '  pen  of  a  reaily  writer.'  The  volumes  are  intcribed,  in  a  fervent  dedication,  in 
the  writer^  peculiarly  gracious  and  gallant  style,  lo  Mra.  MADiaux,  not  only  ae  a  liibuM 
to  that  lardy""  great  worth,  bui  also  lo  the  ft iendehip  which  eiialed  between  the  writer  and 
her  Lonored  hUHbuid,  under  whom  he  lield  for  many  years  a  lughly  reeponidble  and  dii- 
tingaiabed  poit  in  the  di-partmeiit  of  Indian  affiiira.  Hn.  Hi.di80n'8  acceptance  of  tbe 
honor  intended  her  ii  in  ihcae  worda ;  and  the  cliirognipliy,  so  remarkable  aa  the  hand- 
wriUng  of  a  lady  paal  the  age  of  eighty  years,  wa  are  informed  is  tu  he  engraved  in  (no 


laad,  turn  preranled  n 


■a  lUlleriaff,  nor  any  looker ' 


IH.  JanMary  to,  1845. 
f  yoar  ialemtin^  Eeiur 
]«a«t  tbr  that  conllDlied 
>!,  (barsnire.  raltiaa  year 
D  of  Biy  great  rogud  tor 


To  Tao :  L.  McKiNNXi,  Eio. 

Our  author  obaervcs  in  his  preface,  that  no  traveller  expecta,  when  he  aala  out  upon  K 
jOUiuey,ia  meet  only  with  Hmouth  roada,  cultivated  fielda,  lovely  ganlena,  widc'ipread  and 
na^ificenl  scenery,  a  clear  ahy,  and  at  every  atupping  place  inna  filled  with  ramforti ; 
but  goes  forth  prepared  to  have  all  these  diveraifled  with  rugged  rosda,  desolate  fields, 
vrepdy  and  odorleo  gardens,  lowering  akiee,  and  the  inconveniences  and  dtacomlbrlB  of 
cannot  promiae,'  ha  itdda,  ■  in  ray  book  mora  ibui  it  ci 


Lilerary   Notices. 


tAugus^ 


lined  in  tbs  combined  volun 


rt  nnd  nature.'    Tliii  ia  well  n 


the  only  Irue  way  in  nKich  inlartlaig  boalu,  of  a  kindred  description 
notice,  can  be  wrillen.    Cnl.  McKENnv  is  nol  mislaluin,  »e  think 


imong  and  in  which  the  Rkd  Mm  of  the  fo 
n  hb  habitih  his  principlea.  hix  occupation 


■vildnen,  and  scenea  a 


his  wildemtfn-honiti. 


sr  attaches  to  hint  h 
a  renr  extracts.     The  following  will  oflbid    I 


net;  or  iheme,  as  well  as  a  specimen  of  Ihe  style,  of  Ibe  work  ; 


.    TliVkiaJ"r°i 


■  beroro  lioan  «ionn-iaai  on  Lnke  Supsrio 
aa4  lisd  mcJind  the  coedlwioD  that  if  there  is  snj  tbla^  apecjally  BBCure  in  a  ^d  dT  « iod.  whi 
oaa  bappeiis  pet  to  be  too  fu-  from  ihDra.  and  aot  oxpD«i!  to  s  rack'tnund  cout  —  is  ■  turk  COH 
1hUty-ii>  liHl  loitg  sud  dye  feet  wide  hBTou  tiieniddtn>iDd  tboH  wemfaadiiaBDiioiiiDfbinfl.vrhic 
wu  maflSfed  by  eight  QnperieiKad  Csnsdjob  rDysfiurs. 

'Ni|h(  eomloi'  en,  I  ordered  a  ludin^  msda  dd  the  ilielurad  aide  of  u  liisod.    Tbe  eauiia  vi 

wblle  uyHir  ud  Boa  wanlwraelo  tbe  iHiach  on  ibehukioT  Iwn  otkers.    Tbe  pnrliieiu  and  luc^    j 

h  VIS  placed,  bottom  apwsid,  fuiaiibini  beaetib  e  (belter  for  tbeH  hardy  men,  nh        ' 
ander  it,iiiiiiKh;sgtbelrn«pork  sod  hud  biicuiL    My  list  hsrisg  b«nmeanwhl 

Whs  uie  rijtbt  For  lbs  nickL    Freesatly  I  beard  tbe  bsrkiog  nt  a  dof.    8teppiai  fren  ._^ , , 

1i»Ud(  in  Ike  dlnalies  Asm  nhlch  it  essia,  I  is*.  Is  the  dliUaee,  iintdit  the  ihiek  rbUsfs,  *  lifhL  ] 
AdTaDoiBaa)iltle,tbesrdu  Indlao'idrun.  I  knav  rnm  Ibabaalofltwbslit  betobeaed.  SeaM-  1 
body  WBsill.imd  siaedlciiia-inniiHssenjts^  with  hn  lauDtatloas,  and  drnoi,  aad  mnniaeriaB,  Is  J 

the  dank  uhI  tongleik  nnder^mwth,  til. .  .^ „ .. , 

beat  of  the  dram  (bll  more  dlsilnaily  on  my  asr.eonftrndaiiny  first  impnuiinni.     Tbe  dogs  had  nmr    | 

i»MD^7«bleh  »ss  noa  u'^bo'hold  at  ibe  Iborof 'v?^aebs«a  LTh"  The  dogs  w^^'loled  i 

Oanoasida,  near  her  faesd,  set  ia  peoilre  flhriid  aaiiddla  bgedfasa^  and  tnuidehita,  s  ynaaf  maa. 
Ob  the  Mher  side  sal  two  ftrls.Hdat1bshaBd  stood  tba  Btadtcine-naa  thumping  his  dram,  said  pa^ 
forming  tbowmystlorHesthalbeloBtui  his  ersit    My  sympathies  (rewstmsg  for  lbs  snRarer:  UU     ' 

tad  By  means  to  ssre  Ilia.  1  dalermfned  le  lalerfere.    I  knew  Uiere  waahaaaidio  the  allaiapl,  for  f    I 

ir,  Inl,  tbs  Ire  of  the  madlelaa-msn.  it  bains  s  grosisr  Eslamity  to  dapriv*    ' 
deprive  OTHKtLO  of  hiai 


sad  uait,  shonld  the  patient  die  oa  my  bands,  that*  nighlhasn  aecoonllo  •aiUewilh 
who  would  hsTe  no  diOcaliy  in  anirias  si  the  cooclutioB  Ihel  abe  had  been  killed  by 
olad  was  mnde  upi  so  f  aii  ta  ny  IniorpTeiar:  'TstI  this  maii,  (the  woman's  busbi 
stnplhstdram.sadsllewTne  toraedleine  his  saaaWtllbiBk  I  cut  make  har  well.'  These  wards wt._ 
seuvily  oat  of  tbe  interprelsr'a  mouth,  when  toe  medleiDe-msn  threw  apoame  ftnm  bl>  Uoek  ay«L    1 
which  were  shining  amidu  the  loreh-!l(thl  af  Ibe  wifwam,  and  eieeeding  it  ia  brifblnoc,  a  look  at  I 


rS;.-a; 


..  _  .  .  loil.sod  thstlhsn... 

pasriMTtl  fonri  hatabrtber  leallng  af  ihe  sysplaaia  Htisted  me  It  was  plsarlsy.    Thelnismma- 
tiaa  wits  great,  aod  the  snJtbriBg  eatrene-    wsrmsppllcsllmisiiiiLofDrni  -"'- '-' ■■-'-- 

any  bsaied.  when  ibepstienl  wu  dmwn  dnwa  apt 
a*  deep.    BlankeU  fTon  my  stores  were  Ihea  wr 


laalss  the  penpiialkia  Hlenily  rollsd  1^ 


leldi 


I  lympUHns  were  (really  si 


lel  IhatnighuaHJa 
«iiislo  by  light  dir- 


I  of  msgnesls  in  rhs  moniinf ,     , 
at  ilagr,  ^aelof  by  bar  ■ 
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Oar  uilhor  here  leavea  the  iBland,  sod  procsedi  on  Lo  Iha  Tmty-groundi  Bl  Ln  Pelil 
Butle  deo  Horti,on  Ihe  Vm  River  or  Luke  MIcliigBn,  BDCouitlering  by  the  way  numeroua 
Uirring  inciduDta,  and  reachea  liw  drrtinaliDn  <n  nfflly.     The  luirTBiiva  proceed) : 

'  Tm  lodliDi  were  oow  pinriDilii,  (haircsHiulDiililiif  llki  l)»»i  loiiia  by  At  ntsvT  WlDns- 
hi^  Like.  uhTi  Triun  ihs  Fell  riier.  bslDW.  I  *u  seund  u  my  Icui-daor,  obicnini  ihoia  llllls 
Run,  ud  aslcblDg  Iba  bht'Iiiiiiiu  oTilia  tsdlant,  u  thty  ludeil.    Tba  «<)u•H^  bJwrwiu  lad  buy. 

IBI.  asd  euiy\tt  (betr  noDr  itam.  ind  lDj|>.po1»,  ind  birk  to  «i»r  Umn,  tkairkRllBi,  irtc..  u  Iha 

WHterla  boom  murfl  plAco,  wharailiBT  vould  tun  II  bottom  opwud.uid  Iheo  r«tvm  Ibr  tbv  nato- 
rUU  for  tbfllr  lodgu,  convey  them  lo  ibe  nne  «paL  whmfa  \\hAw  qalek-ilaBClBf  vyfl  ivouUt  lifbt  Hpab, 
ud  than  bejrlB  imtaydihE  proeiuaarpBliiiii  up  llitlr  plaea  of  rlpoH  during  tba  cimliiiuuimirika 
Inityi  ihair  IdHi  maaaline  hwklii(  OS  iiltb  but  JUile  cMmeiirB;  or  with  bUnkati  ibDut  tbalr  blpi, 
Mudliif  or  littiBf.  lodalfin  In  liia  Jiuury  al  Ihe  caJumef. 


, Ifiin 

midM  or  Jl 

wOdHB  UM  two  (Iria  dnln«  BDIbiiig.     Thi" 

(ka  laliaral  inotaneBI-^  lo  lliii  ilBfla  arrlm 


IE  rinr.  ««rkad  by  la 


L  wu  piiekad,  and  w\ 


,  near  anonih  fo         .... 

wben  linlrlinf  l(  by  tbe  f  [III,  ha  tlappad  (bnrardVrDlliSwiid.  in  Indian  lie.  by  Iha  rM,  indadlnf  inma 
hair  aoMB  .iom    B*  woand  nnnd  ihn  bluff  on  whieb  my  I ■"' — '  — ■■  ——  ' ■■'- 


and  uoapliii.  laid  tbe  ■  bita-tib  at  my 
real,  andreif  tbe  way  Id  Ihe  place  when 
Iin(BphlalDd|e.' 

TtiB  was  the  hmiiy  from  Ihe  island,  nnd  Ihe  woman  ws>  the  same  our '  doctor-anlliot' 
hadoiired.  Tlia  man  wu  her  husband,  and  Ihe  young  man  and  girlawere  their  children. 
This  ofTering  of  the  whilr-rieh  naj<  a  token  or  nn  Indian's  gratitude.  '  Noble  trail !'  ex- 
cIuiDi  Colonel  HcKknn£(;  where  Itiia  feeling  ho.«  pinr?,  in  no  matter  what  boaom, 
whether  ll  be  red,  or  whilp,  or  black,  all  beside  is  apt  to  be  righl.  Tea,  and  theiE  is  no 
doobt,  but  if  this  poor  Indian  hud  poneised  Eilver  and  gold,  theae  richer  oflbriligH  would 
bare  b««a  aa  freely  made,  and  in  the  Bune  unceremonioiu  way.'     Bat  lei  lu  pan  on: 

■THiSahbaib  of  the  Stlfi  at  AugnM  broke  un>n  Da  la  anut  baauly,  nnd  wlthsn  air  umpered  ud 
GSlm.   I  have  naver  bean  jtblfl  in  my  fveit  ramlilfla  In  dineuga^  iVeiB  my  mind  the  imprsidoB  that 


faieaeriighii'  tI 

bnfcnlB  Kinargiiirnuraan  ihe  shore. 

all  Ikka  Hlenca  wai  brakaii  in  nponlbli  moniiDi  i  (br  jn«  bMwoan  the  lima  whan  the  Bssleniahy 
waa  msile  nenoawiib  Ibi  aun'a  lifhl,  and  whenili  rnya  begin  to  Upned  gild  ibelopsof  irea  aod 
uouuuin,  nnd  ill  nil  id  bulbed,  ind  qulel,  my  etn  >eni  greeted  with  aweel  loundi  of  mule! 
Tlieycuterrooi  lodge  orcbriiilinlndbini,  bird  by  in  the  woodi.  They  had  rliea  with  Ike  dejlo 
wenbip  QoD.  They  UDg  lo  three  psru  —  haie,  leoor,  end  treble.  In  limn  ind  lunn,  ud  «llb 
Teieeiiili»eet,iiu>Hdd  birmnny  id  enn  NalBra  hanoir.  Noleiarttaniih  and  nbiniovnd  Bweeter 
wh»  poared  fbrlb  aDkln  Ihe  groire,  w  Muuded  thoie  of  Iheae  foreii  itirbLari  lo  Ihe  midit  of  Iha 
(KiB  (bllaiannd  In  Iha  atlUeiiB  of  ibsiitwdi. 
■1  illsnded  Ibeir  woitbip,  ind  »»  prsHtit  ngnin  wlihtbem  In  tbe  evenings  nnd  iiI  LlalenidtD 


4 
4 


4 


These  panages,  selecled  almoat  entirely  at  random,  will  convey  W  the  reader  some  in- 


[Auguf 
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preraion  aC  llujchuitclersad  ityleor  Ihe  volume  whence  Ihef  areluken  ;  trhioh,  iiifaoold 
be  addiK],  contain  al»  nnmproiu  ikeiolwa  of  diningiiblied  clmntclen<,  and  ftneedoies  lllm- 
Intlvo  of  )be  limn  in  which  iher  acted;  including  sevEral  of  Mr,  Monrok,  which  itnnon- 
Mrale  (he  purliy  and  palriMinn  i>{  tbsl  CHiiniable  oiaa  and  eiEel1«nt  chief  raagiftraW. 
When  Ihe  publicallon  of  ihs  work  which  we  have  had  under  connideratlon  ahall  havB 
been  announced,  our  readem  will  need  Utile  inciiBnient  la  compai 


I 


Tbb  Noith-Ahiucin  Ekvikw  far  the  July  quarter.    p|>.  368.    Boalon:  Orii.  Bbduuii  mo 

Wi  liave  remarked  that  every  now  ajid  ihpn  crrUia  naall  anlhon  and  naa]l«r  eriiicti 
whose  multitudinou*  hooks  and  friendly  '  anialea'  have  alike  pa»cd  wii)iout  notice  in  Iha 
'  Monh- American,'  make  the  discovery  that  our  chiff  and  veleran  Quarterly  is  a  very  in- 
diKreat  publication,  and  of  notaitor  account  an  a  literary  exponent  of  our  country 'n  inlel- 
leccual  progreH.  We  remeniber  glancing  recently  over  an  eiample  of  labored  debility, 
which  was  ebjefly  remarliable  for  iia  lamentable  attempt  ai  raiiro  upon  the  Journal  before 
m,  and  a  vain  endeavor  to  hide  the  secret  grief  wliioh  wai  the  '  moving  why'  of  the  wri- 
ter's forcible-feebla  plainls.  All  thii",  however,  nnn  comu  to  be  nnderalood  by  the  public  ;  ' 
il  does  not  demand  serious  rejoinder;  it  scarcely  deserves,  and  indeed  seldom  receive*,  any 
notice  more  olaburate  than  a  mere  reference  like  the  present  Tlie  July  '  Nortb-Americsa' 
is  a  well-filled  number,  tl  has  nine  articles,  including  beside  in  a  tenth  eight  hrieler  criti- 
cal notices  of  new  publications,  Tba  titles  of  (be  nveral  papen  are, '  iiAHMiiLL'a  Lib 
oTRooEH  WiLLiAMI';  'GREaoBI  the  Seventh  and  his  Age/  MoattiaoN's  Life  of  JlMl> 
HiAH  Smna ;'  '  Pubiicand  Private  Charities  in  Boston ;'  the  '  Writings  of  Isuc  TiYLoa,' 
'DAnwtM'B  Researehes  in  Cieology  and  Natural  Hintoryi'LoNoi'ii.Low'B 'Poets  and  Poelry 
oF  Europe,' and  'Yoiing  England.'  Uf  iheM,oic1u«lveDr  the  ' Critical  Nniieei,' we  hava 
only  found  leiiure  to  read  the  second  and  third  and  ibe  seventh  and  eighth.  Tlie  articla 
Rrst  indicated  is  admirably  wrillfln.  lis  dcscripltuns  are  atmut  pictures,  and  the  felicity 
of  language  is  remarkable.    The  followmg  closing  extract  will  JuMiiyour  commendation: 

'Thi  mild  Hoy  -saihor  lanl  dally  new  beiBly  (o  the  outer  world,  and  (he  lenRuid  ey«  of  ihe  nook 
ofCluay  loved  to  dwell  upon  (he  deBpfloiag  rerrlurv.  Sometioifii  hU  fcoul  mliiffLed  D«ein  AUhiuold 
ardor  in  (he  cmtuii  tbei  were  rsf  lof ;  be  cmJled  bia  Ktleaitent  l>{abDpA  to  nmiail  thflm  oBoe  nofe 
nsvvr  to  own  apy  ojie  pope  wbo  woi  aol  cboien  sccotdis^  to  ibe  anoae.    Tben  Kl«  mind  wbb(  b    '- 

SDd  Upuied  llifliicfl  to  (be  hesved  he  wsi  epprosebinf.    Agela  be  marnared  - '  "^ —  ,—.-■■  ■— 


over  hUliDtiduldi  ' 
Goo  hat  given  you  ill  aMloiii  (br  u  hetilsge,  inil 


ly  Fe(bet. 


■lilei  fi 


if  bit  God 


rthedesuedio 


I 


WiLSia'  History  of  the  Tniled  States'  EKploring  Eipedidon  Is  reviewed  with  ability, 
and  el  great  length.  While  umjde  praiic  It  awarded  to  the  eicellencies  of  the  work,  and 
the  commendable  qualities  and  acis  of  tlie  comtoander-author,  he  is  '  bandied  without 
gloves'  for  sundry  things  which  he  ought  not  U)  have  done,  and  not  a  few  which  he  baa 
omitted  to  do.  LoNQfKi.Low's  copious  and  eicclleni  work,  the  'Poets  and  Poelry  of 
Europe,'  is  well  eihibiird,  and  cordiallr  and  denrvedty  commended.  We  have  aeldom 
seen  mora  ouol  yet '  withering' sarcaam  (ban  that  which  is  visited  upon  a  greatly-ovsr-ratcd 
aulho^politieian,  Mr.  D'Ish.irui,  in  llie  anicio  on  '  Young  England."  Touching  his  polili. 
oal  spBeckas,  (lie  reviewer  remarks : 

■  W^iLB  we  resd  theu  el  (hti  dlitaucB  oT  plaae,  «a  srs  suued  by  (heir  ui 
air  ItoBBBT  Pml  is  the  rmi  objeel  of  bii  stuck,  bo(b  tay  ilie  iDnine  and  I 

tariely  of  patUy-lnmed  pkrugs  with  nhieli  ibe  deiiily  govelist ■Henuu  uiai . , 

(OBiiliehiaiarrsld.preieBUqaiMaitiHlylolbecritleDrUfle.    Wilb  a  emUHlsnMe  ksack  at  a  rt-  j 

ckiuiaud  affRlad  rbouiric,«i(b  airULUiiiHua  (o  ny  vbst  be  suppoees  u  be  man  and  cudinf  thiafa  I 

t  pohdeal  opponeDIa,  bat  wkal  all  permae  of  comet  tails  feel  «i  be  the  vulfsrillei  of  daadyia  J 

BlarHsBMUalKibars.ai''— — • ......... -i.-^ .. .._... —  i 


.    Tba  lurioM    1 
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poit  Ilw  dlnU^  of  Hr,  D'lsuni'l  icrjr 
tJis  Uiii*  which  mini  mori  nroaubly  (ivs 


u>  lbs IrUHUJOB  of  buimsu.    tEi  nlnWui  ukuilSl 
nnUinpiuouily.    A  tkw  mliehlcvau  nimben  DBly,  whs 


•hcnld  be  uluilly  plscad  In  a  flituBLion  df  mpoiulbilliy  ;  ahauUL  b«  forced  lo  propoH  mid  ilnj^iid 

We  cmnoi  lake  our  laave  of  ilie  "  North- Amflrican,'  iliiu  hiutilf  clespitdied,  withool 
WBTmlf  comnwnding  il  noI  onljr  (o  llw  altenlion  bul  lo  Ihv  eubtiuintiiil  pamnage  of  the 
public.  Iln  eilemaU,  alwaya  so  credilible  to  llie  care  of  id  publiahen,  mem  lo  incrsHe 
mlherlhui  diminish  in  excelleno'.    May  our  honored  QuaiKrl;  'liva  a  thoustnd  yean!' 


Tbe  StuROKa  in  LoiTEU'  Id  one  volaiiiE.  pp.156.  Bamion:  Wurt.PiKucmuniCtmTiirt. 
THiai  ctiarming  esesyi  we  cannot  doubt  lo  lie  from  [he  pen  of  ourcBteemed  Triend  and 
correipondi^nl,  Jotm  Greenleaf  Whittiik.  Althaugh  liii  name  docs  not  appear  npoa 
the  tiiie-page,  ttio  Inlemal  evidence  of  the  pslemity  of  llie  volanic  le  abuoduit.  Perbipt 
we  cshudI  belter  indicate  the  geoeral  cbar&cler  of  the  work,  Uian  by  uying,  that  in  lu 
appreciaiion  and  description  of  nature's  varied  aapeclB ;  in  ita  evidently  raiihlHil  lunnings 
of  individual  character ;  ila  wann  benevolence,  aSiiciion  for  bumanity,  and  ile  fine  poeti- 
cal feeling,  il  bean  a  itriklng  rcHmblance  lo  Mis.  Cbild'b  deltghirDJ '  Letlen  l^oia  New- 
Tork.'  Tlw  (uclure  given  of  Lonell  niakea  ui  well  acquainled  wiih  that  moat  eiiraoidi- 
nary  of  all  the  New-England  '  working-day'  lowru  i 


I 


Woax?« 


'  benra  hli  imen  led  itipencriptfa 
snlleniiin.  ind  ihcir  much-iilllAiid  br 


Tbe  eilrlicanHCTMeduilKe  Spirit  of  Thrin— dedicated,  everyiqiure  mdaf  it,  In  Iba  DItIbIw  of 
Work.  Tbe  G»pi>l  of  loduilry  premihed  duly  ud  hourly  rmm  jDme  lliiily  Uuplci;  ■ach  huger 
thui  ibn  Milan  CaibedriU  or  thn  unipl*  of  Jeddo.  Ihe  Hii.queiirSt.  Siipbia  or  ibe  Chloeic  Pif mla  of 
ahuudredbellij  in  nighljFMrmoiii  ullairii  byanain  and  w»(«r  rownr;  iU  mutic  the  siaiiuliD^jar 

iii(  the  long  anihuiJad  ttreattiu  the  level  light  of  •unastl    It  li  Irvly,  ai  Cailtlx  •aj'i,  a  Biraela, 

Apropos  of  this  Ibems  of  wi^k :  Mr.  Writtteir  remarlui  elsewhere,  that  there  has  been 
■  good  deal  written  concerning  'the  beaulyanddiviiiiiy  of  labot.'by  those  who  liaTB  never 
knonm  what  it  really  ia  lo  earn  one's  livelihood  by  the  «w?si  of  the  brow.  Lei  such  be 
ailent.  Their  scnlimentalitni  ia  a  wem'ineia  to  the  workf  r.'  Tliia  ia  a  yery  jual  rebuke. 
We  have  ounelveaMen  HtDethingof  thi*  word- homage  from  the  pu)[Hl;  of  '  honoring  iha 
hard  luind,'  the  '  Jignily  of  loll,'  tlie  rior  and  not  the  man's  conditioii,'  and  iLe  like ;  bnt 
we  liBve  never  ubaervcd  in  the  hooiea  of  any  of  these  clieaply-benevulent  leachem  any  of 
theae  same  hard-haoded  men,  nor  have  we  seen  ihe,eiample  of  UeiV  hands  being  put  forth 
n  pall  down  that '  haufiil  vnll  of  disiinclion  which  Pride  has  built  up  between  the  la- 
bored and  Ibe  labnred-for.'  '  A  Monnon  Conventicle'  aOiirds  ua  rare  dpecimena  of  the  elo- 
quence of  Joe  Smith's  minialers.  One  speaker  said  tliat  Adab  in  Paradise  wei  lord  of 
every  thing,  for  he  had  all  the  elements  under  his  feet;  but  tlic  Devil  wanted  this  power, 
'  Ue  beliaved  in  a  mean,  ungnllrmanli/  way,  and  deceived  Hvx.  and  lied  to  her,  he  did. 
And  80  Adah  lost  hli  bith.  And  all  tliio  power  over  the  elemenu  that  Adak  bad,  Iba 
Devil  got,  and  lias  it  now.  lie  Is  the  Prince  and  Piiw^r  of  the  Air;  coi>wifuii>l/y  be  ui 
master  of  the  elements,  and  lord  of  this  world.  He  has  tilled  il  with  unbelief,  and  mbbad 
manofhiabinb-righ^andnilldotDiUiilillliehaarof  ibe  Power  of  Darkness  is  ended,  and 
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'  He  bail  been  ana  of  the  ipHlJei  oT  Iho  HomiDTi  Eringil.  ui9  hid  rlilleil  Eariipa.    Ha  wan)  In 
&][h.     He  tiid  '  bnl  Ihrea  cenu  io  lilt  puckal'  wbaR  b*  reuhai)  EogJand.     Ha  veoi  U  llic  high  pro- 


I 

I 


came,  lukd  lo  >liiiT.  'I  aid  a  miliutar  of  [he  LoiD  JebDJI  Ci , _  _ 

yau  ^va  no  MtnaroadT'    '  Wby.  brena  you  r  yf-e^'aaid  tbo  maul  'tjdlowil  and  n 

L >u  DDt > CbrimCui. bulwu  a'r  Hobeit  Owkh'i  iaSdola."  Tbs  LoBD*re* Jd" 

We  can  cay  Hide  in  fkvor  uf  the  exordium  of  tliia  ekcleli.  in  ao  rar  u 

ve  ihiuk  iho  circamslancesar  hie  dealhoaliageDiisiuHlcliHBrBCrnil.  We  liavn  in  aacHhet  J 
place  a  Bomewlial  cognate  Jmcriplion  with  the  foregoing,  of  a  '  Second  Advent  Camp-  J 
Meeting,'  held  in  a  wood  nol  far  from  LoncU.     We  annex  a  eingle  panage  : 

■  Wbkn  1  reafb  tho  KrovBd,  a  hjmp,  Ibo  worili  of  wbich  1  couLd  doL  diitiaruiah,  wai  paaHiii;  thi 
lb*  dim  aiilea  of  Ihp  ronul.  I  coald  roadUy  peTfWava  Lbal  ]l  bad  iLl  fflfocL  upon  IhvmalEilllda  lM0n 
kindling  w  Higher  tnLeuilj  Iheit  alreuly  ticitod  enUiuaium.  Tbe  prouben  won  plaopd  ii  ■ 
pulpic  nr  rougb  b«rda.  carpocod  onJr  by  tho  doad  forest  learu  nod  Howpn,  and  laiaoLod.  HOI 

allkand  velvet,  bgt  wiib  tha  graoa  boitjjhaof  tho  toiubro  bemlocka  araaud  it-    Sutpeittfed  fKt— .  ^ 

ftOBt  of  Uia  rurln  pidpit  were  two  broad  abeeti  ofGaavaia,  upon  olio  oTitbteh  waa  tba  ifUTO  of  a  olaDr  1 
tba  bead  ofeolJ,  Ilie  bnul  ud  >riB>  of  iilvet,  tha  belly  of  hrau,  tbeleEior  Iron,  lod  fart  of  clay  i  I 


<il  Urufoa 


nm  laded  oa  v*  1 


tbota  dnyi  of  primitive  woreblp.  vhiab  tmlllioii  raioll^  nbupen  of.  wLen.  on  hill-tnpi  and  is  tba 
■bade  ofdid  woodi,  UalloloD  had  lior  6m  allin,  wilhanry  nan  tbr  bar  priut,  aod  tba  wbida  ualnraa 
fbr  hot  totnple-' 

Otir  copf  of  itHt  volanu)  berore  tia  (an  impeifpcl  ona.  let  bb  hint  to  the  puliliahen,!  is 
dog'a-earcd  at  numaroua  eitmou  penclUad  for  publication  ;  but  onr  space  litnila  ua  to  tha 
toUowlnf!  atriliing  picture  oT  tbe  'lighting  up'  of  the  Lowell  cotton  rnctorioa  in  Octuber; 
the  '  earif  candle- lighting'  for  the  '  evening  eierciie'  of  thDOnJidB  of  '  operalivea'  for  tha   I 
vmrahippen  of  Mammon : 

lent  afaom.  1  bad  ■  Ana  olew  of  Uio  loot  U>"  armilla.  Uh 
i[  IVani  tbo  ralli.    The  light  of  a  Irauquil  aud  |Dr(aoH 

_  ,  .  ..   lat  ebadow  of  aitbl.    Suildealy  |Ibum  of  lliCl  bmM. 

fnnnlliBblackiBaaaaiariBaaiuirf  on  iba  La*qll  baniif  itSrat  foebla  aodaualtarod.  lillinf  freawii^  1 

dov'fo  vLiHloiv.a|»p(HiiefraBd  djaappeortdf,  Ilka  wUJ-q'-wbpa  In  afDroatiOr  Ara-SI«a  In  a  aaaiBarV   I 

Um  river.  rniiabaHIBenllilrDirf:bacaInacbaqiiaradTilbIigh[.relBclEd  with  Uionar-baoBalfoa  tha    I 
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Huch  ther*  in,  in  this  very  handeomo  book,  of  serious  reflection,  of  lefiaiM  imaginatiooa 
oC  tpirituat  beauty,  for  die  enjoyment  of  which  wii  would  commerid  our  rraden  to  tha 
New-Vork  publlelien  of  the  work,  if  we  kntw  who  iliey  wt^re.  We  truat,  liowever,  tliat 
the  book  maybe  found  on  ihe  countere  of  all  our  principal  literary  '  dL'alen;'  for  iilibougti 
B  ■  SiiangFr  in  Lowell,'  we  can  asitice  our  frieml  that  lie  will  ere  long  be  no  nronger  aaf 
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woik  im  bill  a  rnigm*ni,  being  the  liut  and  unlinbhed  literary  attempt  of 'a 
fame  hai  been  uncummunl)'  vilensive,  ani!  whoK  talenla  have  beta  mosL  admirvd  by  tha 
petioiu  by  wIhhd  laJenu  are  tsiimaied  with  the  groaifM  accumeyanii  diserinii nation.' 
Hts  rrmarlu  eiaewhen  lliat  [hers  is  a  eenlimeni  very  ilear  to  mindi  ot  lails  and  imagi- 
Daliun,  that  findi  a  Rwlani^liuiy  delight  in  cantempiating  ihe  uuAnished  pruduRlions  of 
geniiu  ;  shelcha  widch,  if  they  had  been  filled  up  in  a  msjiner  adeqiule  lo  the  wrilar'i 
conception,  would  perlup^  hive  delighlcd  the  world.  Wa  have  heretofare  given  in  ths 
KtiiCKKitoCKia  name  account  of  the  manner  in  which,  in  rormet  tini?a  in  England,  per> 
KH1I  were  aecroily  eonveyed  lo  lunatic  ajylump,  under  a  fraiidulenl  verdict  from  •  a  com- 
miHion  of  lunacy,'  and  there  held  In  lingering  impmonmenl.  through  ibe  eoaaivanoe  aiwl 
agencyof  Inlereeled  guardian)  or  inhuniim  rilaiivei.  In  the  volume  which  we  are  cnn- 
)id«ring.  there  ii  a  very  eitraordinarj  nnnstive  of  Ihe  cunfinemenl  in  Ihie  manner  of  the 
heroine  in  a  privale  iDad-hoose,  and  of  certain  events  thai  louk  place  in  her  tinhappjr 
place  of  abode ;  llie  causes  of  whirh  are  developed  as  Ihe  namilve  proceeds.  She  »ai 
not  permitted,  ll  would  seem,  la  walli  In  the  garden  nllached  lo  the  esiabliiihment ;  but 
ia4Deiim«  from  her  window  she  turned  her  eyes  frutn  Ihe  g)oomy  walls,  in  wliich  she 
pned  life  away,  on  tlie  poor  wretches  who  strayed  along  the  walks,  and  contemplated 
the  most  lerrUic  nf  niins,  the  ruins  of  a  haman  fduI  I  What  is  ths  view  of  ihe  (alien  co- 
lumn, tlie  mouldering  ardi,  of  ihe  most  eiqiiislM  workmanship,  when  compared  with  llua 
living  memento  of  ihe  fragiiily,  Ihe  inslabiliiy  of  reazon,  and  Ihe  wild  Inturiance  of  noii- 
ons  pasHions  >  Enlhusijam  turned  adrift,  iilte  some  rich  stream  everHowing  iu  banks, 
roahei  forward  witli  destructive  velocity,  inspiring  a  sublime  coneentraliun  of  thought. 
'These/ thought  she,  'are  ihe  ravagusover  nhirli  humanity  mui^l  ever  mournfully ponderj 
with  a  degree  of  anguish  not  eicited  by  crumbling  marble  or  cinkering  brass,  unfaithfal 
lo  the  trust  of  monuoienlal  fame.  It  is  not  over  the  decaying  pmduelions  of  the  mind, 
embodied  with  the  happieit  an,  we  grieve  most  bitterly.  The  sight  of  what  has  been 
done  by  man  produce*  a  melancholy  yet  aggrandizing  sense  of  what  remains  lo  bs 
achieved  by  hiiniin  inlellrel ;  bui  a  nunial  convulsion,  which,  like  the  devastation  of  an 
aanhquake,  ihrows  all  ihe  elements  of  thought  and  imaginauon  into  connision.  make* 
cnntemplaLion  giddy,  and  we  ftarfully  ask  on  what  ground  ws  ouiwlves  stand.  When  at 
evening  she  wan  permitted,  in  company  with  an  attendant,  to  Btiay  nlung  the  narrow 
avenues  Uiat  sepOTated  tlie  dungeon-like  apartments,  she  ulien  met  <he  eye  of  rage  glaring 
upon  her,  making  her  shrink  bach  with  horror  and  aflrighi.     Her  busy  fancy  pictured  the 
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&  poor  wrelth  Icat  In  reuon  and  the  ndBl  Joyi  of  eiiiMicn,  and  losing  sll  coiucioumeai    I 
of  miiery  iii  iu  Bicesa.    Whal  m  la^k,  to  watch  the  light  of  reason  quivering  in  tha  efe, 
or  with  agonizing  eipectalion  to  calcli  the  beani  of  recollec^ua  ;  tatilaliied  by  Hope,    I 
onljr  to  feel  deBpoir  more  kef  nly,  at  finding  a  munli-lDved  face  or  voice  suddenly  re 
bered  oi  palhaticalljr  implored,  only  lo  be  immedialcly  forgolien  oc  beheld  with  indiSer-    I 
ence  or  abliorrencfl!     The  heart-rending  nigh  of  Tiii*laiichDly  lunk  into  her  aonl  i  and 
when  sfae  retired  lo  reit,  the  pelriRed  ligures  ahe  had  encountered,  the  only  huioaD  forms    ' 
she  wat  dovmed  to  nee,  haunted  her  dreams  with  laies  of  mysterioufl  wrongs,  and  mado 
ber  long  to  sleep  and  dream  no  mure.    Oppre»ed  byadeuj  weight  of  eitslenee,  or  preyed 
on  by  the  gnawing  worm  of  dincunlent,  slie  tought  with  eagerness  to  ihorten  the  long- 
days  which  left  no  traces  behind.    She  fieemed  to  be  EBiling  on  the  vast  ocean  of  iifo, 
without  seeing  any  land-mark  to  indieale  Ihe  prggte™  of  time  :  lo  find  employmonl  mm 
then  the  animating  piinciple  of  nature. 

She  had  already  been  lii  weeks  thui  buried  alive  \   her  imagination  in  the  meanliiiM 
occupied  with  melancholy  earnestness  to  trace  the  maiei  of  misery  through  which  so 
many  wretches  mmt  have  pused  to  this  gloomy  receptacle  of  disjaii^ted  souls,  lo  ihe  grand 
source  of  human  comipiion.    Often  at  midnight  was  she  awoke  by  ilie  diamal  ihrieks  at 
demoniac  tage  or  of  oicruciating  despair,  uttered  in  such  wild  tones  of  mdescribable  bd< 
gDuh  as  ptoved  the  total  absence  of  reason,  attd  roused  phanioms  of  horror  in  her  mind 
far  more  terrific  than  all  thai  dreaming  superstition  ever  drew.    Betide,  there  was  soma- 
Ihing  so  inconceivably  [ucturesqufl  in  the  varying  gusiures  of  unresitaiDed  passion,  ao 
irresistibly  comic  in  their  sallies,  or  so  heart-piercingly  pathetic  in  the  little  ain  thef 
would  BtDg,  frequently  bunting  out  alter  an  awful  ailence,  as  to  raaciuate  the  silention,    , 
and  amuse  llie  fancy  while  torturing  the  soul.     It  was  the  uproar  of  Ihe  passions  which  itw    I 
was  compellrd  to  hear ;  and  to  mark  tlie  lucid  beam  of  reason,  like  a  lighl  trembling  in  a 
Bucket,  or  like  the  flash  which  divides  the  Ihrealening  clouds  of  angry  lieaven,  only  lo    | 
display  the  horrors  which  daiknen  ihiuuded.    Day  ufler  day  rolls  on,  in  all  Ihe  monoloiif 
of  despair,  when  one  afternoon  her  altendanl  brings  her  some  books,  which  she  had  ob- 
tained from  a  subordinate  keeper,  who  allended  a  gentleman  confined  in  the  oppoails    | 
comer  of  the  gallery.    She  lakes  up  llie  books  wilh  much  emotiun.    *  They  come  per>    I 
baps,'  said  she, '  from  a  wnlch  condenmed  like  me  lo  reason  on  the  nalttre  of  madiWH,    , 
by  having  wrecked  minda  continually  under  hu  eye,  and  almost  to  wish  himself,  as  I  do,     i 
iROit.  to  escape  frooi  tlie  cnnlemplatiun  of  it.'     Among  the  houkr  were  DavDEH's  Fablea    I 
and  MiLTOA'a  I'sradise  Lost ;  and  HOme  marginal  notes  in  the  Ibrmer  arrested  ber  alten- 
tion.     She  read  iliem  over  and  over  again,  until  her  treacheroua  iancy  began  to  tkelch  ■    { 
characlar  congenial  wilh  her  own  fiom  these  shadowy  outlines,     'Was  he  mad! 
re-perused  the  noles,  and  they  seemed  the  ptoduciion  of  an  animated  but  not  of  a  dia-    | 
tuibed  imagination ;  and  every  lime  she  re-read  Ihem,  some  ireah  refinement  of  sentiment 

live  power  has  an  afleciionate  heon  !  There  are  beings  who  cannot  live  wilhuot  kirlng, 
as  poets  love  ;  aitd  who  feel  the  electric  apark  of  genius,  wherever  it  awakens  senlinKiiI 
or  grace.'  Shol  oot  from  human  intercourse,  and  compelled  to  view  nothing  but  tha 
prison  of  vexed  spirits,  lo  meet  a  wrelch  in  Ihe  same  aiioation  was  to  find  a  friend ;  and 
HAaiA  was  already  in  love  with  Uiia  myslerious  unknown.  She  learned,  by  eager  inqoiriea 
ofber  aTiendanl,  that  he  aonietimei  walked  out  between  Gveand  sii,  before  Ihe  lamily  was  i 
stirring  in  llie  morning,  wilh  two  keepen.  bul  even  then  wilh  hla  hands  confined.  '  Ha 
had  an  untamed  look,' ahe  aaid. '  a  vehemence  of  eye,  thatetcited  apprehension.  Were  bia  ' 
banda  free,  tie  looked  as  if  he  could  soon  manage  both  hia  guards;  and  yet  he  appeared 
tranquil,'  'He  eeruinly  ia  not  mad  !'  reasons  Miaii;  'oh,  no;  ihc  man  who  could  writa 
Ihose  marginal  noiea,  was  oot  disordered  In  his  intellecisr 

There  is  something  enremely  striking  and  picluresque  in  the  developmeni  and  pro- 
gres*  of  this  passion.  That  night  she  sat  musing,  gazing  ai  the  mooti,  and  watching  iM 
IMikinaBiiMemed  lo  glide  under  (be  clouda.    Then,  pfeparlng  for  bed,  she  tboivht,  'Of  J 
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vhat  UH  could  I  be  lo  him,  or  ha  (o  me,  if  il  be  brae  that  he  ii  unjuMjy  confined !  Could 
be  kid  me  IDCK&pe,  who  it  hinuelrmonclcHelyn'UFhcd  !  8til1, 1  ihoulil  like  ID  nee  him.' 
Stie  retire!  lo  bed,  but  mwabei,  fnim  firful  dreum,  euicily  al  hair  at\et  five  o'elock,  and 
(tnrting  up.  only  wnpped  B  gown  amDnd  her,  and  rmn  to  Ihe  winilow.  'TLe  morning  wu 
chill.  Ii>r  il  ww  Ihe  Istlerend  of  September-,  yet  she  did  nol  retire  to  wano  heiwlf  uid 
think  in  bed.  till  the  Bourtd  of  the  servuile  moving  abont  Ihehoiue  convinced  ber  ihu  the 
Unknown  would  not  w&lli  in  the  garden  that  morning.  She  waa  aaliamed  at  feeling  db- 
a|>|ioinird.uui  began  lo  refleol  on  thaltiiie  objecu  Uial  attract  aiiention  when  there  it  noth- 
ing lo  divert  tbe  mind  ;  and  hovi  dilliciiit  il  wai  for  women  to  avoid  growing  romantic,  who 
have  no  active  datiea  unr  punaiiB.  6he  b  pnwnlly  diveited  from  iheee  thoughla  by  a 
lovely  maniac,  recenlly  brought  inlu  an  adjoining  apartment,  who  ia  tinging  *  Auld  Kobin 
Gray' with  the  mni  beart-meliing  falli  and  pauKc.  She  tiandi  by  the  half^iqien  door, 
■carcrly  daring  la  respire,  lest  a  modulation  thould  eicapa  her,  bo  eiquisiiely  tweet,  B 
paaionalety  wild  ;  but  a  ludden  lorreni  of  unconnvcied  ciclamationi  and  qui-ationi  hunt* 
from  the  linger,  inteirupteU  by  fiia  of  taugliter  eo  horrid,  ihat  Maria,  in  cnnaiemaikin  and 
terror,  iliuifl  the  door.  The  nnhappy  Lady  had  been  married  against  her  inclination  to  a  rich 
old  man,  eilremcly  jralom  of  to  charming  a  creaiura  ;  and  in  con>ei]nenee  of  Ihii  tieat- 

her  aetiae*.  Thia  liiila  episode,  and  the  reading  of  Rousbeaii'i  '  Helolae,'  bringa  round 
the  neit  night ;  but  wlipn  the  hour  of  retiring  arTTvea,  aleep  b  not  to  be  vrooed ;  yet, '  &r 
fhim  being  fatigued  by  tbe  revtlcH  rotation  of  Lbooght,  the  nae  and  opened  her  window, 
jun  ai  Ihe  thin  watery  clouda  of  twilight  nude  Ihe  long  eilent  ■haduiia  visible.  The  air 
swept  acroia  her  lace  with  a  voluptuoua  frrahnew  that  thrilled  to  her  heart,  awakening  in- 
definable  etooliona;  and  tlie  sound  of  a  waving  branch,  or  the  twittering  of  a  atattled  bird, 
alone  broke  tlie  stillnen  of  reposing  nature.  An  autumnal  icent,  wafted  by  the  breeie  of 
noon  from  the  fallen  leaves  of  an  adjacent  wood,  made  her  recotlecl  lhat  the  season  had 
changed,  and  abe  relumed  diapirited  to  her  coueh,  and  thought  of  the  past  till  the  broad 
glare  of  day  again  invited  her  to  the  window.  She  looked  not  for  Ihe  Unknown,  yelgreiU 
Vfaa  her  veiBlion  al  perceiving  the  back  of  a  man,  certainly  be,  wilh  his  two  attendants, 
as  he  inmedinloa  sido-paih  which  fed  lo  the  huoaei  Fivetninntes  eouner.and  she  would 
have  seen  his  face, and  becnoutof  napense.  Waseverany  thing ao unlucky!  Hbsleady, 
iwld  alcp,and  Ibe  whole  air  of  hia  person,  bunting  as  ti  were  from  a  cloud,  pleased  her,  and 
gave  an  onliinB  lo  the  imagination  lo  aketch  the  individual  form  ahe  wished  to  recogniie. 
The  neil  morning  she  was  agsjn  true  to  the  hour ;  and  she  did  not  quit  the  window  until 

veyed  no  dialinct  idea  to  her  mind  where  she  had  seen  il  before.  He  tnual  have  been  a 
transient  acquaintance  ;  but  to  diicover  an  acquoinlance  was  fortunate,  could  ahe  but  dod- 
tiiVB  lo  attract  his  attenUon,  and  eiciie  his  syinpathy.  Every  glance  aflurded  coloring  for 
the  picture  the  w-as  delineating  on  her  heart ,  and  onee,  when  Ihe  window  was  open,  tho 
sound  of  hb  voice  reached  her.  Convlclion  floahed  upon  her ;  slie  had  certainly  heard  Ihe 
tune  accents  before  '■    They  were  manly,  and  chsncleriaiic  of  a  noble  mind ;  nay,  even 

'  But  does  ibe  ever  obtain  an  interview  with  lbs  slmnger '.'  the  reader 
Ihb  lime  inclined  lo  inquire.  The  query  is  nut  an  unreasonable  one,  ai 
•wered,  'all  in  due  time,'  When  peniaing  the  firai  parcel  of  booki  w 
lo  her,  she  had  written  with  lier  pencil  in  one  of  ihem  a  few  eiclsmations,  eiprcmive  of 
compaaslon  and  lynipalhy,  which  ahe  acaroely  remembered,  tdl  liiming  over  the  leaves  of 
one  of  the  volnmes  lately  brought  lo  her,  a  slip  of  pBjier  dropped  out,  on  which  wasvirilten: 
'Whoever  you  are,  whn  partake  of  my  fue,  aiccept  ray  aincere  commiaeraiioii  —  1  would 
have  said  proieoiion,  bm  the  privilege  of  man  ia  denied  me.  My  own  fltuation  fbreea  a 
dreadful  aospicion  on  my  mind :  1  may  nol  always  languish  in  vain  for  freedom  ;  say,  an 
you  —  I  cannot  ask  ihe  question  -,  yet  I  will  remember  you  when  my  remembrance  can  be 
of  any  ise,    i  will  tuqitin  nty  yon  are  so  mysierioailf  detained ;  and  ImiB  have  an  an- 
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nd  It  shall  be  an- 
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Bwer.'  Rather  incoherent,  and  unexplained,  not  over  pellucid  to  thi)  '  general  reader ;' 
but  it  is  ail  cleared  up  in  the  end.  A  reply  to  this  note  follows ;  another  and  another 
alternately  succeeds ;  until  the  two  correspondents  enter  on  an  interchange  of  eentimenti 
on  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  To  write  these  notelets  is  the  business  of  the  day,  and  to 
receive  them  the  moment  of  sunshine.  By  some  means  the  Unknown  discovers  Maria's 
window,  and  when  she  next  appears  at  it,  he  makes  her  a  profound  bow  of  respect  and 
recognition.  *  Maria  longed  to  meet  her  fellow-suflferer,  but  he  was  still  more  eager  to  ob- 
tain an  interview.  Accustomed  to  submit  to  every  impulse  of  passion,  and  never  taught, 
like  women,  to  restrain  the  most  natural,  and  acquire,  instead  of  the  bewitching  franknaai 
of  nature,  a  factitious  propriety  of  behavior,  every  desire  became  a  torrent,  that  bore  down 
all  opposition.'  He  at  length  succeeds  in  bribing  his  principal  keeper ;  who,  after  receiv- 
ing the  most  solemn  promise  that  he  would  return  to  bis  apartment  without  attempting  to 
explore  any  part  of  the  house,  conducted  him,  in  the  dusk  of  a  rainy  evening,  to  Maria's 
room.  What  took  place  at  that  and  subsequent  interviews ;  some  rather  striking  particu- 
lars in  the  lives  of  each ;  the  visit  of  the  Unknown  to  America,  and  his  critidsma  upon  as; 
together  with  *  one  thing  and  another,  and  other  things  too/  connected  with  the  same,  may 
form  the  materiel  for  another  dish  on  our  side-table. 


The  Morality  of  'Cutenrss:'  a  Yankee  in  Distress. — There  is  a  valuable  les- 
son, as  well  as  much  genuine  humor,  in  the  following  communication,  which  we  derive  front 
a  welcome  contributor  in  the  *  land  of  steady  habits.'  Has  not '  Yankee  cutenessi'  as  it  is 
called,  often  been  applauded,  when  if  the  example  cited  were  to  be  examined,  it  would  be 
found  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  downright  swindling  ?  The  '  Stranger  in  Lowell' 
mentions  a  fellow  who  went  about  counterfeiting  lameness  in  order  to  etcite  pecuniary 
sympathy,  but  who,  when  he  supposed  himself  alone,  would  travel  on  hastily  as  if  walking 
for  a  wager;  and  he  speaks  of  Another  '  cute'  Yankee,  a  tall,  shambling  looee-jointed  sci^m- 
grace,  who  traversed  the  city  with  a  begging-paper,  setting  forth  that  he  was  a  poor  ship- 
wrecked Italian  sailor,  who  had  lost  every  thing,  and  was  a  wanderer  in  a  strange  land, 
unable  to  speak  a  word  of  our  language.  When  recognized  by  the  writer,  who  haf^ned 
to  know  him,  he  explained,  with  ready  cunning,  that  Mie  took  the  paper  to  help  a  poor 
furriner,  who  could  n't  make  himself  understood  any  more  than  a  wild  goose.*  He  thought, 
therefore,  he  'd  *  just  start  him  for'ard  a  leetle.'  When  he  departs,  the  '  Stranger*  adds 
that  he  '  can  hardly  help  saying,  *  Luck  go  with  him !'  And  so  in  efiect  said  the  newspa- 
pers the  other  day  of  the  '  cute'  thief  who  stole  a  bay  horse  from  a  New-England  farmer, 
and  having  metamorphosed  him  into  S  fancy  animal  by  painting  desirable  spots  or '  marks' 
in  eligible  situations  upon  a  sorrel  body-ground,  sold  him  to  the  man  who  owned  him  *  jost 
in  the  edge  of  the  evening,*  at  a  great  bargain !  Who  can  tell  how  much  injury  has  been 
done  to  public  morals  by  open  or  thinly-disguised  approbation  of  just  such  examples  of '  cnte- 
ness'  as  this  ?    But  to  our  story : 

*  A  FEW  days  since  a  raw-looking  genius,  carrying  a  cheap  hair-trunk,  made  his  ai>- 
pearance  on  board  a  sloop  which  plies  between  New- York  and  a  small  port  on  the  Con- 
necticut coast,  and  inquired  for  the  captain.  He  hailed  from  Coos  county,  New-Hampshire, 
and  presented  in  his  appearance  a  perfect  specimen  of  a  fresh-caught  Yankee.  He  wore 
a  mixed  coat  of  home-made  frabric,  with  short  square  skirts,  such  as  are  usually  called, 
<  bob-tail,'  lead-buttons,  and  sleeves  about  six  inches  too  short  at  the  wrists.  Hb  pantRf 
loons  were  striped, and  his  legs  were  thrust  a  long  way  through  them,  leaving  the  inlennal 
between  the  legs  of  the  trowsers  and  his  heavy  laced  boots  arrayed  in  a  substantial  pair  of 
pepper-and-salt  yam  stockings.  On  a  head,  adorned  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  coaiae 
sandy  hair,  tallowed  to  a  nicety,  was  perched  a  hat  much  worn  but  in  an  excellent  state  of 
preservation,  with  a  narrow  brim  and  huge  bell-crown,  serving  the  purpose  of  a  tiaveUii^ 
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value  in  addiiion  to  the  other  area  o(  thst&nicle  of  weuing  apparel.  An  imnienH  coUart 
rigid  wiih  ilarch  aod  erect  UJ  l>ie  ean.  tupportod  by  a  coUon  craval  of  variogued  yellow 
ttod  blacb,  CDinplelfd  the  adumment  of  hiB  outer  man.  He  leeuted  about  tweniy-fiva 
yean  of  age ;  was  a  lean,  cwlavarom-luoking  individual,  standing  lonia  lii  feel  wb«n 
erect,  but  liaving  a  aioop  of  the  ihouldem  which  reduced  him  to  about  live -feel-nine.  A. 
■mall  |dnched-up  raouth,  peaked  Ti«e,  high  cheek  bones,  lunhen  rheekii,  prominent  chin, 
and  a  pair  of  bright  twinkling  eyes,  of  an  indeBctibabie  color,  gare  an  air  of  eilrenie 

■  cutenea'  Ici  bis  phyiiognomy. 

'This  waa  obvioiuly  hia  jintviiitloihsialc  water ;  but  u  he  stood  upon  the  sink's  deck 
wblBtling  Yankefl'doodle,  iui  arms  tbnist  into  his  pcfckels  up  to  tlie  elitows,  one  leg  ihrown 
fbrward.hiseyeacasl  upward  scanning  the  rigging  with  the  ajrofa  connoiswur,beseeinad 
as  much  at  home  as  though  he  was  a  veiiiable  'ocean.child.'  In  reply  to  a  question  as  to 
his  buiinesa,  he  drawled  ont : 

■  Cspting,  what  II  yeUu  charge  (o  lake  a  feller  tu  YinV  city ! 
He  was  infonned  that  llie  fare  was  one  dalUr  and  fi^y  centb 

'Is'peet  yoBu  mean  yeou  charge  a  feller  that  when  yeou  find  Uira;  what  'II  yeiiu  taks 

■  feller  for,  when  he  finds  kandf?' 

The  price  of  paseage  without  board,  he  was  Infonued,  was  sevenly'liTe  cenu. 

■  Then  I  shall  have  to  foot  it  id  York ;  you  see,  I  'm  scant  on't  for  funds,  and  I  muif  havo 
a  leeUe  tomethin'  left  lo  feed  me  a'ter  1  gel  there  ;  can't  gel  along  withoDt  viotuala.' 

■  Can't  help  it,'  replied  the  captain  ;  '  that 's  our  loweat ;  we  ha'nt  but  one  price." 
'Neon  just  take  a  feller  for  half-a-dollar,  CBpting  j  come,  now  i  if  yefin  will,  I 'U  help 

da  up  the  chorea  while  I  'm  aboard.' 

'  No  Sir,  1  can't  lake  you  for  that  price.' 

The  greon-h9m  squirted  a  long  stream  of  [obocpo-juiee  npon  the  deck,  resumed  bin  tnna 
of  Vankee-daodle,Bliouidered  hit  hair-tnioh, and  walked  ofl!  In  about  an  hour  he  returned, 
and  with  a  grin  addre^aed  the  caplain : 

'  NeSw,  look  o'  here,  capting,  I'm  in  distress;  I  pi^\.iae!y  hoint  got  but  tew  dollars ia 
the  world  i  1  mnsl  get  tu  York,  or  1  shall  starve ;  1  can't  get  nothin'  lo  du  here.  Nettw, 
du, capting;  I  'vealwaya  hear'n  tell  Ihat  you  csilois  was  genemus  chape.' 

This  appeal  to  the  caplun's  professional  pride  had  ill  ellect ;  and  he  agreed  to  lake  tb« 
persevering  mendicant  fur  fitly  cenU,  provided  he  would  supply  himself  with  proviaiona, 

'  The  passage  was  unusually  long,  being  delayed  by  contrary  winds  nearly  a  week  be- 
yoDd  the  ordinary  lime  of  starling.  On  the  second  day  the  Yankee  ran  out  of  piuvisionsj 
and  the  caplain.  as  an  ocl  of  charity,  fkroisbed  him  from  the  vessel 's  sturss.  About  Ihirty- 
(li  hours  before  their  arrival,  in  the  eiubernnee  of  his  eiuliation  at  having  outwiBed  the 
captain,  he  disclosed  to  a  fellow.pas&cnger  that  he  had  '  lois  o'  caah,'  and  he  tnade  quite  a 
"his  soon  came  lo  the  ean  of  ihe  captain,  who  was  BO  indignant 
been  practised  open  him,  that  he  was  about  setting  the  tricky 
:o  York'  tlie  best  way  he  could  ;  but  on  reflection,  he  concluded 
niahment  to  keep  him  on  buard,  stop  his  rations,  and  put  him  to 
hard  work.  From  ibis  time  until  their  arrival,  the  Yankee's  siinalicn  was  no  sinecure. 
Famished  with  a  clolh.aud  a  bucket  of  sand,he  wassetloKoHringlAeaiicAor.'  Being  in- 
ured to  labor,  lhat  did  not  trouble  him  much  ;  but  lo  work  on  an  empty  siomaeh  for  Ibuty- 
ni  hours,  arul  etujure  Ihe  curses  of  the  enraged  captain,  and  the  Iannis  and  Jeers  of  the 
pnasengers  and  crow,  and  all  for  the  small  matter  of  twenty-five  cants,  be  thought  wsi 
'  paying  rather  dear  for  the  whisde  '.'  Great  was  his  juy.  therefore,  when  they  hauled  into 
the  slipat  New. York;  and  before  the  sloop's  side  badtouched  the  dock,  be  jumped  asliore. 
leaving  the  liule  hair-trunk  to  be  remuved  alWr  he  had  satisfled  his  hunger,  he  hastened 
to  the  nearest  place  where  food  could  be  procured.  This  happened  to  be  a  huckaler's  stand 
■I  tha  head  of  the  slip;  where,  amout;  other  eatables,  wen  displayed  some 
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le  of  iha  pftBMngen.a  wng  of  the  firm  crder,  having  been  up  inlo  tlia  oily, 

a  board  and  noUced  [he  Yankee,  at  iho  heel  of  the  buwiprit.  leBlsil  on  hto  | 
hair-trunk,  and  '  going  inw'  hu  bar^in  loolb  and  nail.    It  wat  a  greedy  spectacle  '■ 

wrenched  the  jaWB  and  clani  of  the  iDbileTs  apart  nitli  nnnacensry  tlrength,  drawing  | 

out  with  voracity  Bharp  sptiniersof  the  meal,  end  biiing  Ihem  ofTdoae  down  to  the  locken  1 

Which  held  them.    Such  a  nnacking  and  cracking  nan  never  heiini  before.    Carelesrif  I 

ig  within  bearing,  the  weggiali  pasnenger  gnve  the  capltun  a  wink,  and  remarked  :  I 

■  What  in  a.  horrible  buaineu  V  asked  the  ikipper. 

'  flain't  you  heard  the  neivs!  All  the  fapere  are  full  of  it.  Some  Jenejr  fiehing*  I 
■mackah&ve  been  Idling  lobaietson  the  copperBC-bankB  offBamegal,  and  have  sold  then  I 
all  over  the  city.  Every  pcraon  who  hai  eaten  any  of  them  is  p'isonad.  Fiilj-three  ha»«  1 
diediinco  rooming;  there  i«  a  IremandnuB  eicilementaboui  it  A«l  came  down,  Ira 
«n  officer  arrest  the  uld  woman  who  keeps  a,  stand  at  the  bead  of  the  slip,  for  selling  bodib  | 
of  tbe  mude  lubswni. 

TheYankee.wbo  had  already  devoured  one  and  part  of  another,  paused  at  the  narration,  n 
■I  if  sDddenlf  paralyied ;  then  dropjnng  the  Iragmenl  which  he  held,  witli  the  unlou 
prize  into  the  water,  his  mouth  filled  with  crack er-and-lobsier,  his  enonnoui  ptlnn  el< 
tended  over  hia  abdomen,  his  face  pallid  v?iih  [error,  he  eielaimed : 

'Oh  golly]  what  shall  Ida!  What  shall  Idu  I  I 'm  sartm^y  a  dead  man  ■  DDmYorkI  ] 
Cdh!  the  lobeten  I  I  wlirh  1 'd  staid  tn  hnm !    Oh,inybeUweU!  mybcliwels!' 

'If  thai  d  —  dgrsen-hora  hasn't  been  eadng  tome  of 'era!  —  mn  Eir  a  doctor!'  eiela 
the  captabi.  Some  one  started  ashore  fiir  a  physician.  In  tbe  mean  lime  the  Yankee  con-  | 
liiroed  to  e">an  and  lament,  attracdng  a  large  crowd  of  speclalorB  by  bis  cries:  '  Ob 
SuEi!'  if  I  hod  only  taken  your  advice,  and  kept  clear  of  this  tamal  York  city!'  I'd 
dying  —  I  know  I  am !  My  mouth  tastes  Jest  like  a  rusty  cent  I  The  doctor  '11  eharg*  ai 
■ll-firnd  price  to  cure  me,  Is'epect.  There,  1 'm  spitting  green !  —  thai^  the  copperas!  I 
shall  die  before  the  doctor  gels  here  I     Murder  1  murder!  murder!' 

Some  one  personating  a  physician  now  made  his  appearance,  fell  of  the  pBttant'a  pulsa, ,  I 
eiamined  hie  tongue,  and  pronodnced  jl  a  clear  case  of  poisoning  from  eaOtig  ooppeni  f 
lobwera.  He  prescribed  a  powerful  emetic,  which  was  immediately  administered  in  tl»  I 
(brm  of  a  quart  of  luke-wanu  salt  water.  The  elfcct  was  powerftil  beyond  eiplanatjoo,  I 
It  produced  a  prodigious  pBtoxysm,  and  kept  him  in  a  continual  shnddar  fbr  more  than  hi  | 
hour,  during  vrhich,  his  case  teemed  to  be  very  doubtful.  He  kept  gilding  his  rtoraaA  I 
with  his  two  bands.  >queexing  his  vJBiwm,  and  bowing  dovra  as  the  contending  (bree*  rariied  I 
his  whole  inner  man.  In  the  pauses  of  his  pangs  he  uttered  simdry  eiclnmBliond,  inch  U,  I 
'Ob.  ScKe!*  damn  lobsters!  cues  York  city !  Oh.  my  hoo'welB  !    If  I  ever  get  hum < 

you'll  never  catch Tharo  it  is  again  I     I  lAoC  <lla!     Parson  DuliTTlh!    PanaB] 

DoLiTTLE  '.  if  I  had  n't  neglected  yonr[>i»Bchin'!'  etc.,  to  (he  graat  edification  and  an 
men!  of  the  by-stondem.  At  length  tbe  doctor  pronounced  him  free  from  danger  and 
valesceul.  Tbe  neit  thing  was  the  payment  of  the  fee,  which  he  was  informed  was  Svt  1 
dollacB.  He  groaned  in  spirit,  and  his  ■  beb'weli'  yearned  worse  [ban  ever  at  the  thongbl  1 
t  pwting  with  such  a  nun  of  money.  There  was  no  help  for  it,  however ;  so  he  •  forkad  I 
slioiildering  his  hair-trunk,  went  on  his  way,growling:  'Ctsu  York  cllyl   I 
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That  evening  the  captain,  the  wag,  and  the  pseudo-phyaician  liKurialed  at  FLoalncl'a    | 
on  iobater,  salad  and  '  triuunings,'  (or  which  (he  Yankee's  fiva  doltan  stood  eiohoquer. 
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ili«  tifmol  an  psieemeil  friend,  tlie  rotlontns  account  of  bd  ■Ilujniftl  convfrraiion  to  wbtcit 
he  had  been  ■  party,  uul  whicb  we  could  not  be(p  iliiiiking  woii)<l  prove  intereiiing  la  our 
redden.  '  Having  often  heard,"  aald  he, '  that  Muilonts  in  Kaiurel  Pliilonophy  were  mom 
apt  to  dnnbt  the  exiitence  of  a  God  than  even  the  tsvelaliaiu  or  nii^taphyncB.  1  gladly  ac- 
cepted aninTilation  tnpais  an  evening  nilb  a  philoaD|ihiral  friend,  whose  gcner«l  etylB  of 
reasoning  Iliad  pravioiMly dierovered  tobs  bolh  niatliemaiical  and  logicaL'  After  having 
lialeued  with  greitt  [deaiare  to  hii  clear  and  selF-evidenl  rarionalt  at  many  of  nature'H  wan- 
den.  I  veniared  to  aik  Ilia  opinion  as  to  the  ciigtence  of  a  God  ;  begging  bim  lo  confine 
liiinnetf  (tricky  to  sucli  proofs,  for  nr  against  the  positiMi,  B»  waro  of  a  philosophical  or 
mathemalical  cliaracler.    fie  cheerfully  complied  with  my  nqoest;  and  u  nearly  as  I  can 

remember,  thoB  gave  me  bis  deduclionB:  'Mr. ,'  said  he. '  I WB*  among  the  flret  who 

commenced  ihs  study  of  geology  in  Ibis  country :  of  course  I  had  lo  conlend  with  the  dq- 
mitigati^d  fanaticisin  which  si  (hat  lime  proved  a  barrier  to  pbilosapbical  reaeaji^beB  of  all 
hinds.  Willi  a  view  to  obtain  the  beet  advice  as  lo  the  counu  of  study  I  should  piiniUB,  I 
applied  tn  tbe  first  philwuplier  of  llie  day,  and  asked  hu  opinion  of  the  truths  of  geolog;. 
To  my  great  suipriae,  he  replied  thai  he  had  paid  no  attention  (d  the  subject;  and  the 
reason  he  gave  was,  thai  he  feared  it  would  upset  his  laith  in  the  Hoaaic  account  af  erea- 
tion  I  Vou  may  judge  of  the  e9ec(  uf  such  a  nmark,  on  tbe  mind  of  a  yuuthfU  aajmant 
after  truth.  As  the  Inilhs  of  geology  became  self^vident,  and  ilivines  fearfully  gava  uji 
the  wont  Day,  as  applied  lo  the  crentioa.  I  ran  ahead  of  truth,  and  eearched  only  for  a 
ffeuiogical  Udd.  Of  coiusa,  I  became  an  atheist;  and  so  do  oZZ  plniogotdiers,  wlko  obtain 
more  knowledge  of  oiw  coJIateml  branch,  neccBary  as  premises  for  general  thought,  thoQ 
Ihey  possess  of  othen.  But  I  am  widening  firom  your  question ;  and  will  lieelf  ackiton- 
ledge  la  yoo  thai  I  mast  firmly  believe  in  (he  oiietance  of  a  God,  and  that  loo  oa  philosaptii- 
cb]  principles ;  Ibr  I  have  been  so  much  a  '  man  nf  one  buck,'  that  philoMphical  equi-libm* 
tion  alone  ha*  been  my  criterion.  You  cannot  but  be  actiuainled  with  the  lact,  that 
substances  eipand  by  heal  and  contract  by  cold.  A  piecs  of  metal  when  healed,  become! 
larger,  and  when  colJ,  again  contraels  to  iu  original  siie.  This  is  tbe  ca«e  with  fluids  and 
aitriform  bodies,  as  well  as  solids.  Tbe  grocer  wiU  not  buy  malastes  or  liijuon  if  gauged 
after  lying  in  the  sun,  because  he  knows  that  a  larger  quantity  wUl  be  npresented  than 
will  be  found  there  by  measurement  afkr  coaling.  Now  this  is  a  law;  and  thai  you  may 
underatand  bow  definite  It  is,  it  is  only  necessary  to  tell  you  that  no  sophistry  could 
convince  you  iIibI  two  and  two  would  make  five.  You  well  know  that  two  and  twocan 
make  hut  lour ;  and  Ibr  reasons  which  lo  human  inlellecl  appear  to  be  equally  palpable, 
philOBOpheiB  Dudenland  that  all  subalances  are  expanded  by  beat  and  contracted  by  its 
abstraction.  Here  ends  the  power  of  bumoD  thought  on  this  eubjeot;  and  as  in  the  nasa 
of  endeavoring  to  realiio  infinity  of  space,  or  elemtty  in  liinB,  we  leave  the  subject  thus 
far  undemaod.  Willi  tliesc  facts  before  you,  1  need  only  say,  ibal  ibeie  are  eiceptionB.  the 
rationale  of  which  etceeds  the  capacity  of  human  Intellect;  and  with  infinity  and  etamity, 
must  be  left  to  Con  atone  to  decipher.  One  of  ttiese  eicepdons  ii  water,  and  its  luws  in 
human  econony.  The  fre«dng-pohit  of  water  is  al  thirty-two  degreees ;  the  boiling-point 
is  al  two  hundred  and  twelve ;  and  at  Ihb  htttec  poini  it  resolves  itself  into  vapor.  Now 
you  will  perceive  that  if  water  were  subject  lo  the  general  law  governing  oilier  substances 
intiature,  it  would  etpaud  by  being  heated  from  the  6BeElngp(Hnt,lhirty-iwo  degrees,  unlit 
laeolved  into  vapor,  and  even  afterward.      Bnt  this  is  not  the  Diet,      God  seenn  (a  have 


:r  al  forty  degrees  of  temperalnre  ;  for  at  this  degree  water  ii 


lite  temperature  be  raited  above  forty  degrees,  ilswelli;  If  it 


iroUable  force,  that  n< 


n  of  freexing  at  llilrly-tv 


ooled  below  forty,  si 


e  exerted  by  a  single  dnp  of  wat«r  in  beeoming  ii 
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Mr. ,  is  the  strongest  proof  that  the  philosophical  student  can  possess  of  the  interven- 
tion of  a  God.  If  this  exception  to  natural  law  did  not  exist,  the  world  in  a  single  hour 
would  be  rendered  incapable  of  sustaining  organic  life.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  as 
water  became  colder,  it  became,  like  other  substances,  specifically  heavier  by  contractioni 
the  surface  of  the  ocean  would  be  continually  sinking,  until  each  stratum  of  water  in  its 
turn  would  be  cooled  to  or  below  forty  degrees  of  heat ;  and  as  the  refractive  force  of 
water  prevents  the  sun*s  rays  from  heating  but  a  few  feet  below  the  surfiu^  of  the  ocean, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  great  deep  would  all  die,  as  no  animal  life  can  exist  in  water  below 
forty  degrees  of  heat,  for  any  length  of  time.  There  are  a  few  other  exceptions,  equally 
necessary  for  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  human  family;  one  of  which  is,  that 
although  cast-iron  expands  much  in  melting,  and  becomes  necessarily  specifically  lighter, 
still  if  a  piece  of  cold  cas^iron  be  thrown  into  a  molten  mass,  although  it  is  specifically 
heavier,  it  will  not  sink,  but  continues  to  float  until  wasted  or  melted  away  by  its  contiguity 
with  the  melted  iron.  You  must  readily  perceive,  that  if  this  exception  did  not  exist,  the 
metals  could  not  be  rendered  available  for  the  use  of  man.'  We  shall,  as  Lkak  says,  *  have 
some  talk  with  this  philosopher'  again ;  for  he  is  both  entertaining  and  instructive. 


Gossip  with  Readers  and  Correspondents.  —  In  reading  the  proof-sheet  containing 
the  spirited  lines  on  '  Bunker-HiUy*  in  preceding  pages,  there  came  back  upon  the  wings  of 
memory  a  vivid  recollection  of  a  picture  of  that  memorable  battle,  which  no  one  havii^ 
once  read  could  ever  wholly  forget.  After  puzzling  our  brain  for  some  time  to  recall  the 
work  in  which  we  had  encountered  it,  Cooper's  *  Lionel  Lincoln,  or  the  Leagtter  of  Bos- 
ton,' which  we  had  not  seen  for  twenty  years,  flashed  upon  our  mind ;  and  we  instantly 
resolved  to  refresh  our  boyhood's  enjoyment  of  that  excellent  American  novel.  We  have 
just  risen  from  the  pleasant  execution  of  this  purpose,  and  are  anxious  that  our  readers 
should  share  the  gratification  which  has  been  renewed  to  us.  We  proceed,  therefore,  to 
quote  a  few  segregated  passages,  descriptive  of  the  great  historical  event  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  The  reader  will  at  once  recall  to  mind  the  cunning  pseudo-idiot.  Job  Pkat,  to 
whom,  in  connection  with  the  hero,  Major  Lincoln,  we  shall  now  introduce  him.  On  the 
scene  where  the  ensuing  conversation  took  place,  seated  upon  a  tomb-stone  on  a  calm 
moon-lit  midnight  in  October,  not  long  ago,  we  beheld  in  imagination  the  mighty  contest 
which  had  so  long  before  been  seen  from  *  Copp's  :* 

'  Restless,  and  excited,  Lionel  pursued  his  walk  through  the  narrow  and  gloomy  streets  of  tlM 
North-end,  until  he  unexpectedly  found  bimself  issuing  upou  the  open  spuce  that  is  tenanted  by  tlM 
dead,  ou  Copp's-hill.  On  this  eminence  the  English  general  had  caused  a  battery  of  heavy  cannoa 
to  be  raised,  and  Lionel,  unwilling  to  encounter  the  challenge  of  the  sentinels,  incUniag  a  little  to 
one  side,  proceeded  to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  seating  himself  on  a  stone,  began  to  muse  deeply  oa 
his  own  fortunes,  and  the  situation  of  the  country. 

'  The  night  was  obscure,  but  the  thin  vapors  which  appeared  to  overhang  the  place  opened  at  tioMS, 
when  a  faint  star-lifht  fell  from  the  heavens,  and  rendered  the  black  hulls  of  the  vessels  of  war  that 
lay  raoorod  before  the  town,  and  the  faint  outlines  of  the  opposite  shores,  dimly  visible.  The  sUllnesa 
of  miduight  rested  on  the  scene,  and  when  the  loud  calls  of  *  airs-well'  ascended  from  the  ship*  and 
batteries,  the  momentary  cry  was  succeeded  by  a  quiet  as  deep  as  if  the  universe  slsoibared  luider 
this  assurance  of  safety  At  such  an  insUnt,  when  even  the  hght  breathings  of  the  night  air  were 
audib-c,  the  sound  of  rippling  waters,  like  that  occasioned  by  raising  a  paddle  with  eztrffme  caation, 
was  borne  to  the  ear  of  the  young  soldier.  He  listened  intently,  and  then  bending  his  eyea  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  faint  sounds,  he  saw  a  small  canoe  gliding  along  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 


shoot  upon  the  gravelly  shore,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  with  a  motion  so  easy  aud  uniform  as  scarcely  to 
curl  a  wave  on  the  land  Curious  to  know  who  could  be  moving  about  the  harbor  at  this  hoar,  ia 
such  a  secret  manner,  Lionel  was  in  the  act  of  rising  to  descend,  when  he  saw  the  dim  Sgnre  of  a 
man  land  from  the  boat,  aud  climb  the  hill,  directly  in  a  line  with  his  own  position.  Suppreaahif 
even  the  sounds  of  his  breath,  aud  drawing  his  body  back  within  the  deep  shadow  cast  fW>m  a  point  of 
the  hill,  a  little  above  him,  Lionel  waited  until  the  figure  had  approached  within  ten  feet  of  him, 
when  It  stopped,  nod  appeared,  like  himself,  to  be  endeavoring  to  supprecs  all  other  sounds  and  /ael- 
ings  in  the  absorbing  act  of  deep  attention.  The  young  soldier  loosened  his  sword  in  its  sheath,  be- 
fore be  said : 
*  We  have  chosen  a  private  spot,  and  a  secret  hour,  Sir,  for  our  meditatious  1' 
Had  the  figure  possessed  the  impalpable  nature  of  an  immaterial  being,  it  could  not  hsvs  Nceived 
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Bfil^fl^  UutflBdorBeBTa^injelW  Che  ut^DctDrtheirboAililf.  were  turned  Du  Ltteffreensiniaflixe  which 

lUyi  taut  on  the  lutreiBUr  of  u  lanrs  hiunbla  rkln,  wbioli  extcivlad  wiihlH  m  Abort  dLitUHHDl 
•nlsr,  •  Ion  bull  or  enrlh  hul  been  Ihnfwn  op,  Rn-  paTpoHi  which  no  miliUry  s;e  coald  BiM 

Thii  rgdoubt,  tmiil  ud  inaniaciil  u  it  WH,  eomnuiKltd  by  U>  puntiaa  Ibc  whole  uf  the  inniii 

bor  oTBiHlDii,  snd  evensiidwigersU.iaH»iiiHiauiini.  Iha  o«u)iiiiiU  of  the  town  itHlC    li  wHth*.,  ,| 
elulilfln  ftppflennoe  of  Ifaia  riip"^  mouad,  v  the  mitu  ot  tbe  iwiniiDf  had  diepvreed,  which  foKtad 
theiliunberiii<'»iineii;udilii>deIruit)'becDmolhetugeIoraIlthE«iuuoriheiblppiii«Ulh*bi|]r..    I 
iLPimument  at  the  uunnrily  oT  their  coaDLrymas,  held  umtawubaiiuleiit,  while  MeiatLirtGOUi^ 
Midlbo  r>w  sHceis  who  Mood  BifbhlBi,  uw  u  n  ^uce,  thu  Iliu  Mep  uo  the  put  of  IhgiradnecK.    I 
rial  would  briof  thaiffalnofllieieecuaT  to  en  mitent  crine,    la  vein  tlifiv  turned  their  wqndHinw 
tnolie  on  tile  ncl^borinf  emlneDce.  ud  eround  the  differeot  poiou  of  the  penLaiala,  In  qaaat^    I 
IbUH  pleeei  ofiapporl  with  wbicb  lolilJerifeiiFraUyeBlrenah  their  defaiKei.    The  huebaadBDaii  op.    ' 
peiad  Id  Ihein,  bed  eelxed  upon  the  paint  bent  cakvlnlDd  to  mmy  their  tiia.  wilhoiil  rafaid  la  l£a 
coiuaqHoeoi  -,  end  in  a  lisw  ebort  boure,  bnirul  by  the  muUe  of  uigbl,  bad  thrown  ap  Ihair  work 
with  A  deKterily  tint  woe  only  exceeded  by  tbait  bcddDAaa.    The  truth  fle«hed  acnjai  the  bmiu  of 
Mejor  LtKOOLN  with  hll  flrat ; liBee,  and  be  felt  hli  cliaeki  flow  ulia  ramambamd  the  low  and  iB- 
distinot  manniin  which  Lba  night  oir  lied  wefted  to  bia  qara,  4tid  tboH  Ineitplieabia  bocla^  whieh 
hiul  (fen  cootinued  to  banni  bini  tlli  disponed  by  truth  and  liifl  [itfhl  of  diy.    HotHmlDf  to  Job  tn 
Ibllow,  heiaft  cheliiU  with  a  harried  etep^aod  when  Ihey  rained  the  cobiudd.  hetunod,  end  aaid, 

'Feihnr,  you  hare  been  priry  Hi  thii  midnight  work:' 

tit  their  placi:a  or  rest,*  retntutd  the  lad,  wilb  a  looh  of  meolni  iubccUity.  which  uDjaedialeiy  die- 

'  IJoKEL  AmUad  na  bo  af ain  ranemherod  bia  own  weakoeHL  and  repealed  to  bimaair: 
■  Tbedeai]  ?  ay,  Ibeie  ere  the  workaol'Ihelivini.  audbold^enaie  they  who  have  dared  to  do  the 
iIbhI.    Bat  tell  mo,  Jae,  Ibr'Iliio  vain  lo  alleinpi  decaivini  me  uiy  longer,  wbal  number  ofAaierl- 


reluTDBd  tfaD  other — 'Breeda  with  (he  people,  and  C<^ 
I  f0.e  to  aee  Ibalr  children  difjing  ao  nlib  Iham  i' 
■TianrQbehlc,'«idLioKiti.,whobeliHBdil"itoriIDhunwrtlie»iljlconcoiLaof  Iholi 


ibehlc/i™ 


The  deiciiplion  oS  the  battle  which  enauea,  hnn  never  been  npproacbod  by  any  Aswii- 
CHi  pen.  We  amaorty  to  be  obliged  to  limit  am  eilnicii  U>  (be  fullowiug,  which  doe*  Dot 
do  Tuli  jaetioe  lo  Ilia  enlire  piolure  i 

■Titi  advance  of  iha  royal  rohuniu  up  the  aieent  wsa  ilDW  and  meaiured,  pTlog-  lima  iDlbelr 
field*uB»  to  add  tiieir  eHortelolhe  uproar  of  thoeeanonade.which  broke  out  with  new  ftirjaa  Um 

array  DriligliueriogwariiortaBderBbn^Ciun.  '  '  •  The  adtance o/^e Brfllab Uoe,  bo CiaU- 
rill  and  Alow,  rDumbred  rather  the  Drderod  atradinaaa  of  a  drill  than  an  approaob  (ofe  deadly  Mniffkeb 
Their  BtandBAUJluttered  proudly  above  thea.  andlfaere  wu  momenta  wnen  the  arild  nnuic  of  ilieir  ', 

Ihou^bileH  >u  their  ranha  luned'  &cea  baekwanl,  and  amilad  eiuiliafly,  u  thef  bebeldiri^pla 


iiu]lia«ly,  e. 


DO  hia  bemod  piece,  f  oaluf  in  mute  wonder  at  the  luflctaclB.    Tbere  waa  Jnit  then  a  minete  whea 
thoFOar  of  (heftannonadoaaerDedpaaaiugaway  like  toe  ruvbUng  of  diateot  ibunder. 

'They  will  sot  Sgtal, Lihcoln,' said  the  animaledleadarallbBiideofLlOHII.;  'the  BiliurrAvHr 


'■'■"«_•"'".''     ^,„^£^i,e™'"  ^"    ■     ■        - 


id  appalliog  dtacbarfoi  I 


igbtnlug  playioi    .. 

It  waa  nol  altonibar  Ikncy  whieh  lad 
"■'- ■       iies- 


*  Hurrah  !  let  Ebo  rake-helliev  fo  op  to  Breed'a  i  the  paopla  will  IBeeh  'am  Iha  la*  : 
■Thm*thatehaleeaiuHlrelfKiiBlhehUII    Bio*  him  (roai  the  muule  of  a  (ud  i' ei 
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'Holdl'MeUJfiiAdLlinnL)  *  "111  ftvinplaloa.wi  Idiot,  Bfiiol!' 

■But  the  ftogrf  mud  htbe*  murnun  «  quiehlr  aubaidKi, ud  wfln  lul  la  otbBrraftUafi.u 
•Hllrtvlda'rVoftlieifMBioiM.'"    "°  ■""""      '  ii™oe,wiv.  j        ncn    i(      un 

<B(1'  Kid  SD*OOTni:  "lii lumi rsinl id dnv  Ibc rabili n-Dm  ihcir  bald:' 
"Tli  ipalpiiMeuuldUgiudnilrelroirniulleredlliiiiletu  varHOT  nl(h  bim.  whou  uirm  ry*  i 

<  tfiurjib!^  tboulwj_th0  rflckteH  DhAbff»Ljq|r  afAin;  -then  oodja  iha  ng'\an  out  of  ihe  nrcki 
tDol— KB  Lbfl  f  nqnjv  ikuLkinr  bobiiui  (ha  kiLu!    L«t  LhBm  go  on  to  Briad'i.tKfl  poopla  vdl  lei 

'Bighl,  Joi!— tii«peapJe<liiI'tcach'eailhslaw.'  Tfat-re  wu  anolhet  trial ;  bulChsrJ 
town  burning  below,  Tchenca  isfucd  immenae  volumM  of  blnck  imoko,  KVealiug  tmuuld 
log  rains;  bellying  out  fold  above  fold,  and  overhanging  the  §cene  in  a  hideoua  cloi 
wbich  GUI  it>  gloomy  shadow  acnm  the  place  of  Mood  —  ihese  did  Dalxrve  la  l«un  i 
eUTdowof  the'ConlinenUllen:' 

■TradrW  wu  loofimirormmtbtprmelicedmurmfeoffborojillroopi.  Voll v  niMnndiid  vol- 
ley. BDd  in  nfflir  noBWDta  Lbay  buL  a^in  auruifiBi)  iKpir  mukn  bQbJnd  tbemiity  KrHsprodund  tv 
IbfUTDWaflre.  Tbeiiuiae  tbetorriblfl  fljiih  from  Iberednilbl,  aud  LbaeddyiDB  ¥v1uidb*  from  Iha  ad- 
■    urcJIedlr ■-   ' -  -  -—■■-■■  -  .... 


work  frofn  tliB  JpeculQTi.    Tweoly  liiDBa  io  Lbs  ifaort  rpue  of  M  mviy  oAnatos.  M^or  LiNCOLH 

fItBcied  li4  beard  tba  iocbuubi  roll  of  the  AiiiBrfeua  muihelry  dM  bhbjt  Etofore  rba  beavy  mid  ngular 


rokep  io  Afty  nl 


I  vltba  tfJHmpb  Ibat  could  no  U>iig«r 


Only  one  more  Bbest  of  Rime  iiBUed  Irom  the  row  of  dark  [uboa  omingHl  along  the  top 
of  that  green  mound  j  but  it  twepl  away  Pitcaikn  and  liie  foiwaid  rankn  bk  if  a  whirl- 
wind pained  by ;  and  Ihen  the  Americana,  eihaiuted  of  their  anininniltan,  sunk  aulUnly 
back,  a  (ev/  burling  sltma  at  their  fbea  in  deaperats  indignation.  It  ia  gnod  to  refreah  tba 
nwmorieiof  the  present  generation  with  the  records  of  Ihe  valor  of  our  fatlicrai  and  although 
■  Bu□ke^Uill'  ii  so  often  vannled  by  our  New-England  neighbom,  that  we  may  almost 
■oppose  Ihem  to  believe  that  it  was  about  tiie  unb/  battle  of  any  consequence,  eicepl  that 
of  Lenngton,  which  waafoTtghtdiirfaig  Ihe  KaVDlulion,  still  (and  aside  from  patriotic  uso- 
ciUiDns,)  we  could  nalreelBl  the  uiclinalion  to  show  how  Genius  lain  invest  even  a  thrice- 
told  tale  with  undying  interest  and  unlading  lustre.  -  -  ■  We  have  oDen  heard  of  per- 
sona talking  with  angry  veheatence  la  inanimate  objects  which  dieplcaaed  them ;  and  we 
have  even  beard  of  iheee  aame  objecta  being  '  put  upon  their  good  behaviour,'  as  in  tha 
(taae  of  the  sailor  who  reminded  his  staunch  craft,  when  the  was  aoi ling  beautifully  before 
lbs  wind,  that  if  she  would  behave  equally  well  during  tbc  voyage,  she  should  have  ■ 
haodaoms  coat  of  paini  the  very  day  aller  abe  arriied  lU  her  ileatineil  port.  One  of  the 
beat  things  in  Ihia  hind,  however,  which  we  remember  to  have  heard,  was  told  us  the  otlier 
day  by  a  iriend,  whom  no  'good  ibiog'  ever  escapes.  A  vessel  in  the  Meditenaneao, 
loaded  io  the  gunwale  with  a  rich  cargo  of  figa,  was  wrecked  in  a  Iremendoua  storm 
captain  and  male  being  saved  by  a  miracle.  The  next  day,  by  one  of  its  sudden  dm: 
the  blue  octan  waa  as  amooih  as  glass:  scarcely  a  cal'a-paw  of  wind  could  be  Iracfd,  ai 
br  as  the  eye*  conld  reach.  The  captain  of  the  wreeked  vessel,  however,  walking  along 
the  coaet  near  Lisbon,  surveyed  the  scene  with  a  jaiindieed  eye.  'Oh!  yes!"  said  he, 
'mighty  still  nciu,*  smooth  enough  la-Jay;  but  I  see  through  you ;  I  know  what  yon 
want  —  t/ou  leant morefyi !  Vuu  Jan'tcatchmeag'Di.thDOgh.mindlteil  youf 
welcome  to  our  pages  Ihe  fair  Natchez  correapondenl,  from  whom  we  derive  t 
touching  lines.  She  inlrodaces  them  to  our  notice  with  these  eiplnnitory  n 
all  the  calomitiBi  that  mark  the  history  of  Ihe  'City  of  Ihe  BluBa,'  and  surely  she  han  had 
hershan,  no  one  is  so  terribly  conepicoaui  as  the  loniadoof  1840.  One  hears  a  thousand 
tales  of  its  ravages,  all  aiIeGling,all  true,  and  yet  all  diflerent.     One  especially,  whi 


i 
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■  ■  ■  '■  ■■■    —    ■!  ■■-!  --  -  .■■ll^»  ■■■■■!■■  .,  ,  I  M^^^M^,^ 

preses  me  to  tears  whenever  I  think  of  it,  is  the  case  of  a  poor  woman  who  had  two  veiy 
small  children  playing  at  her  door  when  the  storm  came  on.  They  were  taken  from  be- 
fore her  eyes  *on  the  wings  of  the  wind/  and  she  saw  them  no  more,  nor  was  any  trace  of 
them  ever  afterward  discovered.  She  herself  narrowly  escaped  being  crushed  to  death; 
and  she  received  such  a  mental  shock  by  the  loss  of  her  children,  that  she  became  de- 
mented ;  and  now  fancies  that  they  have  been  taken  away  by  some  one,  and  that  she  shall 
one  day  welcome  them  back,  just  as  they  were  when  the  tornado  tore  them  from  herarme. 
Whenever  she  passes  a  group  of  children,  she  always  stops  and  looks  among  them  finr  her 
own.     Poor  maniac !  —  may  God  comfort  her !' 


LoNSLT  and  sad,  still  doth  that  mother  ponder 
On  her  lost  darlings'  melancholy  Ate ; 

Whether  io  heaven  they  sing,  or  still  they  wander 
Upon  the  earth,  loving  and  suffering  yet. 


XX. 

Oft  as  the  gloomy  shades  of  nigbt  close  o*er  her. 
She  clasps  her  arms  upon  her  aching  breast ; 

She  sees  her  bright-eyed  cherubs  come  before  her. 
As  they  were  wont,  before  they  went  to  rest 


izt. 

To  say  their  evening  prayer,  blessed  and  blessing. 
In  gentle  accents  at  their  mother's  knee ; 

O,  God  forgive,  if  when  thy  gifts  caressinj^ 
She  almost  worshipped  them  instead  of  Thkx. 


XV. 

She  walks  the  street  and  peers  in  every  dwelling, 
Then  passes  on  her  melancholy  way ; 

For  aometkiw  to  that  yearning  heart  b  telling, 
She  '11  find  ner  lost  ones  in  some  group  at  play. 


T  is  pitiful  to  see  her  pale,  thin  features. 
As  by  my  gate  she  goes  each  afternoon, 

And  gazes  at  my  boys,  two  winsome  creatures, 
As  if  she  thought  she'd  almott  found  her  own. 


▼X. 

But  when  the  little  fellows  run  and  leave  her, 
Scared  at  her  hiUf-wild  looks,  she  turns  away ; 

*  O  't  is  not  them  I  —  HUf  would  not,  eotM  not,  grieve  her. 
How  long  must  her  sweet  darlings  IVom  her  stay !' 


TII. 

Then  she  returns  unto  her  desolate  chamber. 
And  weeping  sits  where  she  was  wont  to  sit. 

And  lists  to  hear  her  *  toddlin*  wee  things'  clamber 
The  creaking  stairs — she  thinks  them  children  yet : 


Till. 

Though  five  long  vears  of  light  and  shade  have  vanished, 
Since  the  tornado  swept  her  babes  away ; 

But  ne'er  her  poor  fond  broken  heart  has  banished 
The  hope  that  *  still  they  will  come  back  some  day!' 


IX. 

And  when  the  cold  night-winds  howl  o'er  her  dwelling, 

Or  the  mad  Storm-King  revels  in  hb  pla^. 
She  hears  their  voices  in  the  tempest  swelling, 

And  rushes  out :  *  They  *re  gone  I — they  're  swept  awa j  T 


isc!l 


aim!  nnhappT.liniliao-hiniudannu! 
b  ihxn  u  toln  i<.  m«4y  -  uu  r.ll.ri 

TDH»rlia  the  bkLar  putgtof  iHohafr^T 


Wbo  Ulvei 


ca.li>iHi(ndchi[illu*b«laf  I 

ftin'r),  ^l-wHK.  ■IJ-MlBg, 
IKrau,  AoiigU  itiEji  F»l  fill 


An  eOecIing  circinn nance.  In  HHne  rMpect*  not  unlike  iIm  one  upon  nhi 
»fe  wrtUen,  oetoriBd  nccnily  near  Ihli  «iy.  A  l«dy.  who  bad  b  lo«ly  child,  a  llllln  girl 
of  five  yean,  wiu  '  bereaved  nT  ber  deiir  Iuvb  in  a  lingle  lughl.'  >lu!  having  (tUea  a  tuditc 
victim  to  a  prevalent  epidemic.  The  moUier  waldted  InManmlly  by  bar  aide  during  bi 
illnen,  and  when  BI  Iwt  i^he  yielild  Ujilier  innaceDli']ant,<be  dbpnird  ber  rigid  limbOi  and 
clad  hei  for  ibe  gmve ;  and  when  lh»  IJItlo  eolfin  arrived,  nhe  wonid  permit  no  one  bul 
henelf  to  placs  Ibe  pracioiH  remain!  of  her  only  child  within  it.  It  was  ohMTved  that  bar 
cheek  wai  coIorleH,  and  all  her  upecl '  cold  » llie  Parian  alone ;'  bnl  it  wa 
had  mined  tb«  cofliD,  which  had  hwn  MkMito  the  village  grave-yanl,  ihtU  ibe  manife 

agnmiing  ahrielni,     Slill  elie  fancies  her  rhild  will  return ;  often  inqnirei  w1 
nnl  yel  come  in;  sn4alwafe  onmplaini  if  a  door  ii  elated,  becaOM  it  will  keep  the  lilllB'4 
one  from  entering  the  bouse.    IT  any  of  our  readen  aboulil  deem  thia  poor  woman  *  WbbI 
or  lacldng  that  strength  of  mind  which  enablea  the  (tcrner  eel  U>  '  bear  Ihem  etifny  ujf    1 
Bgainsl  the  wrrons  of  Iire,lfl  Itiem  rcmcmbot,  in  tlieelaqoenl  wor<i>  of  an 
tor,  that '  DO  on^feela  lbs  death  of  a  child  aa  a  mniber  feeU  il,'    Even  the  father  canrMI    ' 
reallie  it  ai  hIm  duea.     True,  (here  is  a  vacancy  in  hii  home,  and  a  beavinen  in  bi>  heail. 
There  la  a  ubain  of  BBtocintion  that  at  limea  comes  nxmd  with  lla  broken  lin^  there  ara 
mcmoriea  of  endeaimant.  a  keen  nenae  of  Insa,  a  weeping  civri  cnuhcd  hop«,  and  a  gwla 
of  wounded  aflijcliaQ.     Bul  the  mollier  feels  thai  nne  baa  l>e«n  laken  away  who  Wa»  still 
closer  10  her  heart.    Her*  baa  been  the  olEee  of  ciiratanl  ministration.     Every  graduation 
of  fealDrB  v/at  develnprd  before  her  eyes.     She  had  detected  every  new  ^eam  of  intelli- 
gence ;  «he  beard  the  fini  utretance  of  every  Dew  word  ;  ahe  liad  been  the  refuge  of  bi* 
lean,  the  supply  of  tiia  wanta.     And  every  laitk  of  afieuliDn  has  ncivcn  a  new  link,  and 
made  dear  (oheriu  object.     And  when  he  diea,  a  porrion  of  her  own  life,  u  it  were,  dice. 
Bow  can  ahe  give  liim  up,  with  all  these  memorieir,  these  Bswciationi !    The  timid  bandi, 
that  have  id  olien  taken  beis  in  trual  and  love,  bow  can  she  Ibid  ihem  on  bu  lireael,  and    « 
give  ihem  sp  lo  the  coU  claap  of  death !    Tlie  feel,  who«e  waoderingi  ahe  baa  walohed  ao 
narrowly,  how  can  slie  *ee  them  rtraighlened  to  go  down  into  the  dark  valley  7    Hie  bead,     i 
that  ehe  baa  preaaed  to  her  lipa  and  her  bosom,  iliat  the  has  watched  in  burning  aickni 
and  in  peaceful  ilumber.  a  hair  uf  which  she  could  not  see  hatmad,  O '.  how  can  the  cc 
Bgn  il  lo  the  chamber  of  the  grave !    The  form  that  not  for  one  night  lias  bean  Iwyond  J 
faei  vision  or  hei^nowledge,  how  can  she  put  it  sway  for  ihe  long  nighi  of  Ilie  sepulch 
lo  1MB  it  here  no  more!     Man  has  corea  and  toila  Ibal  dmw  away  tiia  ihougbuand  employ  ■ 
them  i  ahe  nl)  in  loneliness,  and  all  these  tuggeitions  crowd  upon  her.    How  can  eh 
all  this'    She  cuuld  nul,  were  it  not  that  bet  fdth  it  as  her  aflection;  and  if  the  one  (ifl 
tnore  deep  and  lender  tlian  in  man,  the  other  t>  more  aimple,  epontimeauH,  and  laliDs  confl-  ■ 
deutly  hold  of  the  band  of  God.  -    -   .  I'uet  are  blowing  Saint  Anthonv's  Nose  all  ttti 
pieces,  the  CrolonAqucducl  Gotht.wilboutaaingle  compundioua  throb!    May  IheybunJ 
With  the  old  gentleman'a  chotceet '  fire'  for  the  aocrilegiouii  detei^nttian  1    Wl»1  will  noirfl 
bei'ome  of  a  project,  dear  lo  iho  fancy  of  a  Ciand  of  outa,  who  in  projected  v 
inpem  upon  'iUtnaii^,'  proposed  Ibal  a  '  National  and  NanI  Inslilullon  should  be  eslali 
ll(b«d  on  81.  Antbont's  Noae,  divided  into  various  deiiaitmenU.  and  mlended  10  impft^l 
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military  ediool ;  the  Grecian-nCKfld  mBtrieiilBtcil  in  ihe  Belles-LeiUea  In- 1 


;   Ihe  B.ngular*iia*ed  n 


ocoull  Irulhs  ;  while  iLe  mtned-up-naeed  w 


Bught  Brchiteclure  and  Ihe  t: 
in  ihe  philmipluc&l  aradctny,  utd  babitu&ted  to 


iluabUt '  IiMLilule  1' '  LoKD  noae  !' 


IB  Iluod's  piclare-deaJer  hai  il, 
as  of  ibe  fuherawill  be  viiiied 
•nobililT  mU9l '  share  sru)  >h4ra 
.he  uineied  anu  from  Philwjel- 
Edilor'B  Table'  fbr  Jal;,  ytm  re- 
being  coined  Irani  a  pnily  aong  in 


Tbg  ubfbI  ordcn  miut  continue  to  be  coiiraunded ;  U 

tipon  the  children ;  and  Iho  emiuiciory  nobility  and  i 

alikii.'  •    '   '   We  recqgnixB  in  '  X.  Y.  Z.,' wbo  writei 

phla.an  old  and  almfswelnnnB  raitribulor:  '  In  y 

natk  upon  the  ronimuniciitian  of  a  coneapondcnl  ai 

TiHNTWiK'a '  Mdlitr'B  Danghler.'      Probably  yoo  havs 

TsMKiEOH  has  boldly  plfered,  vilthoui  acrknowledgmenl,  from  Ihe  Tweolielli  Ode  of 

AiuCRinR,  in  Baknu'  Armngement.    The  rang  in  question  i«  indoed  nothing  but  a  loon 

vciriLDu  of  that  charming  liltlc  ode,  in  wUcb  ninch  of  Ihe  delightful  raae  and  aimplii'ily  of 

Uie  original  hai  boen  evapoialed,    Inordeithat  they  may  be  compared ,  I  subjoin  Moore's 

tmnslation  of  Ihe  xainn  ode.  premiiing  that  hii  veraion  is  very  parspbrastio,  tnd  Ibal.  to 

the  b«ii  of  my  recollection,  1'BNHrioN's  aong  bean  much  more  reKmblance  to  ihe  orlgi- 

nal.    Il  if  a  pieos  of  lileniry  audacity  whidi  oughl  to  bfl  eipOMd,  and  which  1  ai 

priiKid  to  observe  luu  cfcaped  all  Ihe  lyni-eyed  critics  who  have  been  hammering  away, 

for  sod  oguoil  TlHNTBON,  for  a  long  period : 


IB  Phrrgias  rock  Ihsl  bnfni  ihs  iiartB 


;.V:."C',; 


romsrUewiibl 

laBecltHr  ibeo,  i 
Jr.»«n,l<iv».i 


iieuL.ad 

ouWlliyA 

'  Vau  will  observe  that  Temntsok  has  wire-diawn  name  of  the  thoughu.  and  lifts  allared 
them  to  suit  the  giealer  refinement  of  the  day  ;  but  ihoy  are  Ahaukkoh'b  for  >U  that,    r 
may  an  well  remark,  lliat  in  the  armngementof  Ihe  Vatican  Hia.,  adopted  byMooMKithil  J 
ode  li  ll>e  Iwenty-wcond.'  -    -    -  We  beard  a  curious  suggeaiion  ibn  otbitr  day.    Tnro^ 
friimdE  were  apeekiiig  of  the  lute  eicellcni  Eu*a  Hicaa,  and  of  [he  strong  rcpugnanoe  t 
slave-producu  whicli  he  manifesied  ia  motioning  from  his  dying  bed  a  iheei  which  ovei 
bis  doriiening  eyes  recognized  ei  cotton.    '  But  he  is  in  Heaven,'  laid  uno  of  Ihe  apeaken 
'where  the  servant  is  equal  wilh  his  laid,'  and  where  no  repugnant  token  can  uSirnd  hii 
lender  heart.'   '  I  'm  nul  so  sure  of  that.'  was  the  reply ;  '  for  supposing  ihe  aid  Funtan 
worthy  to  be.an  occupant  of  the  same  bleseed  region,  how  ia  he  to  endure  the  prei 
CoTTirn  MATiila !'    There  was  an  end  to  farther  speculnlion.  ■   ■    ■  We   rejoioe,  in 
common  wilh  our  citizens  gen  really,  at  tbe  eElabllilunent  of  a  faculty  in  the*AmericUl| 
tnitjiute,'  which  caimol  fall  10  prove  of  Ihe  highast  usefulnen  and  value. 
J*K»  Rehwice,  of  Columbia  rollege,  Prafeffior  of  Mechanical  Philosophy,  JtNH  J>^ 
ftlArES,  Eeq,,  Professor  of  '  Natural  Pbiiosophy  and  Cliemislry,'  a>  appliw!  I 
Arts;  James  R.  Cuiutoh,  Profcntor  of  AnalyliuBl  Clu-mlstry;  and  Piiit.  P.  DuoeAW,  I 
ProTesHir  of  the  Arli-  of  Doign,  as  applied  lo  the  Lseful  Arts.     The  names  of  Ihe  thre*  J 
genllemoi  Sm-named  are  ampla  ncuiily  for  the  &illiful  ditcharge  of  the 
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trusts ;  while  the  selection  by  one  of  the  largest  institutions  in  our  country  of  the  last- 
named  young  gentleman,  speakfi  volumes  in  favor  of  his  qualifications.  Mr.  Duggan  is 
indeed  a  remarkable  artist.  His  compot^itions  in  sculpture  have  received  the  highest  praise 
from  the  first  anatomists  of  the  day  ;  nor  is  he  less  distinguished  in  the  other  branches  of 
art,  which  will  require  his  elucidation,  in  the  honorable  position  which  ho  has  been  called 
to  assume.  We  are  glad  to  find  the  public  awaking  to  the  great  importance  of  the  arts  of 
design.  The  tribute  we  now  pay  abroad  for  French  goods,  French  furniture,  etc.,  will  by 
and  by  reach  the  pockets  of  our  own  mechanics,  who  are  behind  none  of  any  nation  in 
skill,  when  once  they  are  instructed.  And  how  vahuddc  u  fuch  knowledge  !  A  single 
pound  of  cotton,  sent  by  us  to  France,  may  be  returned  in  fabrics  so  elegant  and  tasteful,  that 
a  thousand  dollars  of  our  ov^n  money  must  be  expended  to  purcliase  them  Home-manufac- 
turers, lovers  of  national  progress,  'think  on  these  things!'  •  •  •  *The  Country  Church*  is 
filed  for  insertion.  It  is  a  charming  sketch  ;  quiet,  and  eflective,  without  the  aid  of  violent 
colors.  We  shall  rejoice  to  hear  of^en  from  the  writer.  That  is  a  very  pleasant  picture 
which  Tknnyson,  in  a  few  brief  lines,  draws  of  a  somewhat  kindred  scene : 


•On  to  God's  houiir  the  people prost: 
Passiner  the  place  where  euch  inu.st  rest, 
£ach  entered  like  u  wolcomo  {^ucst. 


'The  prudent  partner  of  his  blood 
Leaned  on  him,  faithful,  gentle,  good, 
Wearing  the  rose  of  womanhood. 


'One  walked  between  his  wife  and  child,  !  '  And  in  their  double  love  secure, 

With  measured  footfall  firm  and  mild,  I  The  little  maiden  walked  demure. 

And  uow  and  then  he  gravely  smiled.  \  Pacing  with  downward  eyelids  pure. 

*  The  Changeless  PhitogoijJier^  is  not  bad  ;  nay,  it  is  very  good  —  but  not  quite  original. 
Goldsmith  has  a  character  so  much  like  the  '  philosopher,'  that  we  hardly  think  both  can 
be  original  creations.  Part  of  our  '  |>eripatetic'  liero's  reasoning  seems  also  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  bankrupt  '  Wylde  Oates*  argument  in  extenuation  of  stealing  a  con- 
veyance in  town,  and  making  an  inroad  upon  the  larders  and  bars  of  sundry  suburban 
houses  of  entertainment, '  without  regard  to  expense :'  '  I  don't  know  whether  things  are 
not  furmier  when  you  've  got  no  money  at  all,  than  when  your  pockets  are  brimful.  Take 
all  you  can,  and  no  responsibility  ;  no  forking  down  or  settling  up ;  a  free  blow,  every- 
which-way.  Get  kicked  a  little  sometimes ;  but  that  mends  itself  cheap ;  and  when  you  've 
bad  a  ride  and  trimmings,  whisky-punch  and  fried  oysters,  a  dance,  an  upset,  and  a  fight 
with  chairs  and  decanters,  why  what  can  they  do  with  you  then,  if  you  are  independent  in 
your  circumstances,  and  have  n't  got  a  red  cent  ?  They  can  't  unride  a  fellow ;  no,  nor 
undance  him  neither.  When  you  've  had  something  to  <irink,  you  're  a  fixed  fact,  and  can  *t 
be  unpunch'd  !'..•*  What  w  Eloqumce  V  is  not  w  hat  the  writer  *  takes  it  to  be'  —  we 
mean  the  communication  thus  entitled,  and  not  it«  theme,  which  seems  to  have  been  chosen 
as  a  nucleus  of  *  elotjuent  extracts,'  many  of  which  were  oW  in  the  schooMxwks  of  our 
earliest  boyhood.  The  best  exposition  of  true  eloquence  that  we  have  lately  encountered, 
was  contained  in  an  essay  of  Pai'l  F.  Ravesies,  Esq.,  read  at  the  recent  commencement 
of  the  New- York  University.  It  was  entitled  *  Passion,  the  Soul  of  Eloquence,*  and  wa« 
itself  an  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  orator's  arguments.  We  remember  being  forcibly 
struck  with  one  remark,  to  the  effect  namely,  that  Demosthenes  had  described  eloquence 
as  consisting  in  '  action,  action,  and  then  again  action  ;'  but,  said  the  orator,  *  in  moral  as 
well  as  physical  nature,  to  impress  action,  you  must/<'€rZ  it;  if  you  desire  to  move,  be  moved; 
weep  from  your  own  heart,  and  you  shall  draw  tears  from  all  who  listen  to  you.'  And  this 
is  indeed  the  secret  of  all  true  eloquence.  There  were  other  passages  of  great  force  and 
beauty  in  the  speech  to  which  we  have  alluded,  which  was  most  flatteringly  received  by 
a  crowded  audience.  •  •  •  Wk  were  not  a  little  amused  the  other  evening  at  NiBLo's,by 
a  dialogue  which  we  overheard  between  a  verdant-looking  biped  and  a  colored  ^gemman' 
officiating  as  waiter.  Taking  up  a  little  bill  from  one  of  the  small  tables,  the  white  youth 
ran  over  the  items,  as  *  Vanilla  cream,'  *  Strawberry,  do.,'  'Raspberry,  do.,'  etc.  At 
length, '  Bring  me,'  said  he  to  the  waiter, '  some  o'  your  '  Strawberry  Do!**  The  '  colored 
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person*  looked  at  the  dish  indicated  by  the  finger  of  liis  interlocutor:  '  Oh  !*  he  exi^ained, 
*  that  means  dilto ;  it  means  that  it 's  the  pame  thing,  you  see.'  *  Very  well,  then,  bring 
me  a  Strawberry  Ditto ;  you  *ve  got  it,  ha  *nt  ye  ?  Tliere  's  a  man  there  's  jest  sent  and 
had  one  fetch 'd.  Jest  bring  me  one  on  'em !'  At  that  moment  we  heard  the  tones  of  Mn. 
MowATT*s  most  musical  voice ;  the  curtain  was  up ;  and  we  left  the  intelligent  inquisitor 
thrusting  into  his  very  throat  large  heaps  of  *  Strawberry  Ditto.'  •  •  .  We  have  been  taking 
a  short  *  run'  amouf^  the  studias  of  some  of  our  metropolitan  artists,  who  are  staying  at  home 
during  the  aummur  solstice.  Inmax,  beside  several  portraits  in  his  free,  graceful  manner, 
has  upon  his  easel  a  most  charming  landsca{)e,  including  a  water-fall,  not  far  from  Words- 
worth's  demesne,  on  the  Wiiidermore,  whii;h.  as  one  gazes  at  it,  seems  scarcely  to  lack 
sound  and  motion.  It  is  a  charming  j)irture.  Elliott,  who  is  establishing  an  enviable 
reputation  by  his  admirable  portraits,  has  fmi.sliL'd  lat'^ly  three  or  four  heads,  which  he  has 
never  before  exceeded.  They  are  of  Mr.  Tuayer,  the  artist,  Mr.  Decost,  a  weather-worn 
packet-captain,  retired  from  the  storms  of  the  oc.'an,  and  Capi.  Ericsson.  These  portraits 
have  excited  the  warm  admiration  of  all  who  have  seen  them.  Nor  are  Mr.  Elliott's 
lady- portraits  of  minor  excellence;  as  a  recent  eflbrt  of  his  pencil  will  convince  any  one 
who  will  call  at  Ids  rooms  in  the  Granite-Buildings.  Mr.  Jartis,  son  of  the  elder  Jarvis, 
is  winning  fame  in  his  profession.  We  have  f^een  three  or  four  of  his  latest  portraits,  which 
would  have  rell  ?cted  credit  even  upon  lib*  uift>.'d  fatlier.  •  •  •  The  force  of  habit  in  ani- 
mals was  pleasantly  illustrated  in  a  circuin>tanre  mentioned  to  us  the  other  day.  A  cler- 
gyman's horse,  that  had  never  for  twenty  years,  in  his  stall  hard  by  the  sanctuary,  heard  a 
hymn  sung  at  the  close  of  the  afti>nioon  service  that  contained  more  than  four  verses,  was 
one  flay  sUirtled  at  hearing  a  fifth  given  out ;  and  manifested  his  anxiety  thereat,  by  kick- 
ing, whinnying,  et(r.  ;  but  when  a  sixth  was  conimi.'nced,  h;^  snorted  out  his  indignation, 
broke  his  bridle,  and  started  for  home,  with  tail  erect  and  main  streaming  in  the  wind.  Six 
verses  constituted  an  innovation  that  was  not  to  be  tolerated  for  a  moment.  •  •  •  Sitting, 
this  sultr)',  oppressive  night,  beneath  the  bright  light  of  our  gleaming  *  Carcd^^  we  have 
thought,  with  unutterable  longings, of  the  broad,  cool  promenade  at  Coiigreas  Hall,  Sara^ 
/o;r"«  and  of  the  benevolent  face  of  .Mtnger,  the  kind  and  gentleman-like  host,  regarding 
his  guests  with  an  enjoyment  equalled  only  by  their  own.  Would  we  were  among  tlicm 
to-night !  The  moonlight  slee|M  u[>on  the  garden  below  the  long  colonnade ;  sleeps  upon 
the  wreathing  vines  around  the  lofty  white  columns,  and  fiecks  with  *  quivering  silver'  the 
broad  fmnt  of  that  noble  mansion.  Oh !  for  a  quiet  walk  thereabout !  for  a  sight  of  the 
sparkling  Tavilion  spring  !  of  Mungkr's  well-spread  board  !  of  his  cool  apartments  devo- 
ted to  sleep !  But  it  may  not  be.  We  are  '  tied  to  the  oar.'  •  •  •  A  good  story  is  told  in 
the  '  Albany  Evening  Journal'  of  an  occurrence  which  took  place  at  Cananilaigua,  when 
the  enactment  mentioned  in  our  last  (directing  the  sale  at  public  vendue  of  tht  trustea, 
whenever  any  animals  were  found  running  at  large  in  the  street*:,)  reached  that  pleasant 
village.  When  the  inielligenee  was  received,  a  legal  wag  submitted  a  knotty  question  for 
decision.  He,  was  desirous  he  said,  to  bid  ujwn  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
for  he  wanted  to  own  him ;  but  he  must  firi^t  know  whether  a  second  or  subsequent  sale 
of  him  wouUl  impair  a  title  obtained  by  virtue  of  a  [trior  sale  ?  In  a  word,  after  a  second 
sale,  who  was  to  own  'the  pn)perty  ?'  The  question  was  received  with  peab  of  Uflgh- 
ter.  •  •  •  We  wish  that  our  nu'tro|)olitan  ri.*aders-,  many  of  whom  we  dare  say  often 
scarcely  know  what  to  do  with  themselves,  wouhl  take  '  occasional  occasion'  to  step  into  the 
excellent  schools  of  *Thc  Mrvhanics'  Imttitutr,*  anil  observe  the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  the 
acquisiton  of  useful  knowledge.  We  xisited  them  the  other  day,  with  a  benevolent  and 
public-spirited  fri>'nd,  and  have  seliloiii  bei-n  more  inU^rested.  The  most  intricate  questions 
in  ab.«lruse  ariihnietii*,  suiig»'sted  ca>unlly  by  the  visitors,  wer»'  answered  upon  tlie  black- 
board by  lads  cali^-d  up  at  mndom  from  the  dillerent  classes,  with  entire  readiness  and  ease ; 
and  in  other  branrhes,  the  same  prabicworliiy  thoroufihnvM  of  instruction  was  apparent. 
Tn  the  girls'  department,  kuidred  progress  and  ability  were  visible  ;  indeed,  we  scarcely 
rcmcmlHjr  a  single  error  in  either  branch  of  the  Chambers-8tre«'t  school.  Fellow-towns- 
men, step  in  now  and  then,  and  judge  for  yourselves  in  the  premises.     •   •    Mrs.  Mowatt, 
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at  Niblo's  Garden-Theatre,  has  been  winning  new  laurela  in  the  arduous  pursuit  she  has 
chosen.  Every  new  character  in  which  she  appears 'brings  to  her  an  acquisition  of  new 
wreatlis.  Graceful,  self-possessed,  handsome,  intellectual,  she  seems  in  need  of  notliing 
but  experience  to  make  her  all  that  her  most  ardent  friends  desire  her  to  become.  •  •  •  Our 
old  friend  nnd  townsman, Gov.  Gilbert  Davis,  has  relumed  from  abroad,  with  'several 
ships'  full  of  wines  and  other  potables,  of  the  richest  and  rarest, '  to  make  glad  the  heart 
of  man,'  as  the  Good  Book  has  it,  when  used  without  being  abused.  The  Governor,  who 
is  any  thing  but  a  staunch  Romanist,  has  brought  home  with  him  several  rare  Catholic 
relics ;  one  of  which,  of  undoubted  authenticity,  consists  of  a  handful  of  hair  from  the 
tail  of  the  ass  on  which  our  Saviour  rode  into  Jerusalem !  •  •  •  We  learn  from  '  The 
TowvL  that '  Professor'  Ingrahah  '  is  engaged  on  a  romance  of  thrilling  interest  and  heart- 
rending incidents.  The  events  are  startling  and  horrible  to  the  utmost  degree.  The  scenes 
are  laid  in  a  slaughter-house.  The  title  is  the  '  Bloody  Butcher.' '  .  •  •  Several  new 
works,  and  some  scores  of  communications,  will  receive  attention  in  our  next  *  C.  W.  E.' 
has  not  been  forgotten ;  he  shall  be  remembered  when  it  is  most  timely:  there's  'nothing 
doing'  now. 

LiTKRA&T  Record. — The  recent  work  of  Professor  Busii  on  *  T^  Reaurrection'  seems  likely  to 
create  a  new  era  in  the  theological  history  of  that  doctrine.  From  all  quarters  we  hear  of  the  pro- 
found  sensation  it  has  produced  in  the  religious  world  ;  not  in  this  country  only,  but  also  in  England. 
In  the  true  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  and  with  his  acknowledged  endowments  for  discussing  biblical  ques- 
tions, he  has  submitted  the  prevalent  loose  notions  on  the  subject  to  the  strict  ordeal  of  Reason  and  Re- 
velation, and  shown  that  there  io  no  reul  foundation  in  either  for  the  common  conceit  of  the  resuscitation 
of  the  decayed  and  dispersed  elements  of  the  present  material  structure.  On  the  contrary,  he  proves 
that  the  true  doctrine  is  the  doctrine  of  the  immediate  re-living  of  the  soul  aAer  death  in  a  spiritual 
corporeity,  which  is  never  to  be  laid  aside  and  replaced  by  u  new  body,  constructed  from  the  remains 
of  flesh  and  blood.  The  tenet  thus  resolves  itself  into  that  of  the  immortality  of  the  inner  man,  which 
is  in  fact  enveloped  in  the  present  corporeal  tenement;  a  view  of  the  subject  infinitely  more  satisfac- 
tory to  thought  and  to  feeling  than  the  vague  dogma  of  a  disembodied  being,  or  a  dreary  sleep  of  the 
soul  through  an  indefinite  tract  of  ages.  We  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  fierce  assaults  which  have 
been  made  upon  the  Professor's  theory  are  likely  to  bring  out  from  his  pen  a  still  stronger  confirma- 
tion of  every  important  point  sustained  in  his  work.  Wo  have  now  in  our  hands  an  interesting  tract 
of  one  hundred  pages,  entitled  *  The  Resurrection  of  Christ ;  in  answer  to  the  question,  whether  he 
rose  in  a  Spiritual  and  Celestial,  or  in  an  Karthly  und  Material  Body ;'  and  an  answer  it  truly  is,  em- 
bodying a  powerful  array  of  evidence  that  our  Lord's  post-resurrection  body  was  in  the  highest 
sense  spiritual  and  gloriouit,  and  such  as  could  not  be  seen  by  the  gross  visual  organs  of  the  flesh. 
It  will  be  read  with  deep  interest  *  *  *  We  have  received  two  poetical  volumes,  and  at  a  late 
hour,  which  we  have  the  *  inclination  without  the  ability,'  by  reason  of  a  preoccupation  of  our  avail- 
able space,  to  notice  as  they  deserve.  *  Saul,  a  Mystery,"  by  Rev.  Arthur  Cleveland  Coxe, 
reached  us  while  the  sheets  containing  our  *  Literary  Notices'  nere  passing  through  the  press.  With- 
out reading  it  through  consecutively,  therefore,  by  which  we  should  have  been  enable  to  judge  of  its 
merits,  considere<l  as  u  well-developed  (fromatic  poem,  we  were  only  enabled  to  open  the  volume  here 
and  there,  so  as  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the  general  character  of  its  literary  execution.  Wo 
found,  even  in  this  very  cursory  perusal,  many  things  to  admire ;  and  our  readers  would  see  wAy,  if 
we  had  leisure  or  room  to  indicate  the  passages  which  pleased  us.  We  cannot  forbear,  however,  to 
direct  attention  to  the  colloquy  between  David  and  Jonathan,  cmbrnccd  between  the  two  hundred 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  pages.  Surely  the  *  natural  dread  of  death'  has  seldom  been  more  forcibly 
depicted  than  in  the  touching  thoughts  of  David.  We  may  have  more  to  say  hereafter  of  this  bold 
and  difficult  effort  of  a  young  poet  of  decided  and  acknowledged  genius.  Mr.  Henry  B.  Hirst's 
very  beautiful  volume,  •  The  Coming  of  the  Mammoth,^  and  other  poems,  contains  many  minor  pieces 
which  impress  us  more  favorably  thnn  his  elaborate  effusions;  and  several  of  them  are  most  credita- 
ble to  his  talents  and  to  his  heart  Wo  would  inHtanee  'The  Coming  of  Night,'  the  'Lines  to  Sum- 
mer,' and  •  Isabelle,'  as  especially  felicitous.  We  Should  like  •  Gcraldine' better,  although  it  is  a  very 
good  poem,  if  the  name  were  not  made  to  rhyme  with  words  which  have  no  resemblance  in  their 
sound  to  its  true  pronunciation.  The  volume  is  one  of  much  promise,  which  we  have  little  reason  to 
fear  will  not  be  redeemed.  •  *  •  We  are  well  pleased  to  receive  from  Messrs.  Saxton  and  KetTi 
Boston,  in  two  handsome  and  convenient-sized  volumes, '  The  Foresters'  and  'The  Trials  of  BIar- 
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*  Hold  !*  exclaimed  Lxonkl  ;  '  His  a  limpleton,  an  idiott  a  fool !' 

*  But  the  aogrjr  and  sayaf  e  murmura  as  quickly  subsided,  and  were  lost  in  other  feelings,  as  the 
bright  red  lines  of  the  royal  troops  were  seen  issuing  Oom  the  smoke,  waving  and  recoiling  before  the 
■till  rivid  fire  of  their  enemies. 

'Ha!*  said  Bubootnb;  *  'tis  some  feint  to  draw  the  rebels  from  their  hold !' 

"T  is  a  palpable  and  disgraceful  retreat !'  muttered  the  stern  warrior  nigh  him,  whose  truer  eye  de- 
tected at  a  glanee  the  discomfiture  of  the  assailants ;  "tis  another  base  retreat  before  the  rebels  !* 

'Hurrah!'  shouted  the  reckless  changeling  again;  'there  come  the  reg'lars  out  of  the  orchard 
too!  — see  the  granniek  skulking  behind  the  kilns!  Let  them  go  on  to  Breed's,  the  people  will  teach 
'em  the  law !' 

*  Right,  Job  !  — the  people  did  *  teach  'em  the  law.*  There  was  another  trial ;  but  Charles- 
town  burning  below,  whence  issued  immense  volumes  of  black  smoke,  revealing  smoulder- 
ing ruins;  bellying  out  fold  above  fold,  and  overhanging  the  scene  in  a  hideous  cloud, 
which  cast  its  gloomy  shadow  acrow  the  place  of  blood  —  these  did  not  serve  to  lessen  the 
exertions  of  the  *  Continentallers  :* 

*  Thk  trial  was  too  great  for  eren  the  practiced  courage  of  the  royal  troops.  Volley  succeeded  voI« 
ley,  and  in  a  few  moments  they  had  agam  curtained  their  ranks  behind  the  misty  screen  produced  bv 
their  own  fire.  Then  came  the  terrible  flash  from  the  redoubt,  and  the  eddying  volumes  from  the  ao- 
verse  hosts  rdled  into  one  cloud,  enveloping  the  combatants  in  its  folds,  as  if  to  conceal  their  bloody 
work  from  the  spectators.  Twenty  times  in  the  short  space  of  as  many  minutes.  Major  Lincoln 
fancied  he  heard  the  incessant  roll  of  the  American  musketry  die  away  before  the  heavy  and  regular 
volleys  of  the  troops,  and  then  he  thought  the  sounds  of  the  latter  grew  more  faint,  and  were  given  at 
longer  intervals. 

'The  result,  however,  was  soon  known.  The  heavy  bank  of  smoke  which  now  even  clung  along 
the  ground,  was  broken  in  fifty  places,  and  the  disordered  masses  of  the  British  were  seen  driven  be- 
fore their  deliberate  foes,  in  wild  confusion.  The  flashing  swords  of  the  ofllcers  in  vain  attempted  to 
arrest  the  torrent,  nor  did  the  flight  cease  with  many  of  the  regiments  until  they  had  even  reached 
their  boats.  At  this  moment  a  hum  was  heard  in  Boston  like  the  sudden  rush  of  wind,  and  men  gazed 
in  each  other's  faces  with  undisguited  amazement.  Here  and  there  a  low  sound  of  exultation  escaped 
some  unguarded  lip,  and  many  an  eye  gleamed  with  a  triumph  that  could  no  longer  be  suppressed.' 

Only  one  more  sheet  of  flame  issued  from  the  row  of  dark  tubes  arranged  along  the  top 
of  that  green  mound ;  but  it  swept  away  Pitcairn  and  his  forward  ranks  as  if  a  whiri- 
wind  passed  by ;  and  then  the  Americans,  exhausted  of  their  ammunition,  sunk  sullenly 
back,  a  few  hurling  stones  at  their  foes  in  desperate  indignation.  It  is  good  to  refresh  the 
memories  of  the  present  generation  with  the  records  of  the  valor  of  our  fathers ;  and  although 
'  Bunker-Hill'  is  so  often  vaunted  by  our  New- England  neighbors,  that  we  may  almost 
suppose  them  to  believe  that  it  was  about  the  only  battle  of  any  consequence,  except  that 
of  Lexington,  which  was  fought  during  the  Revolution,  still  (and  aside  from  patriotic  asso- 
ciations,) we  could  not  resist  the  inclination  to  show  how  Genius  can  invest  even  a  thrice- 
told  tale  with  imdying  interest  and  unfading  lustre.  •  •  •  Ws  have  often  heard  of  per- 
sons talking  with  angry  vehemence  to  inanimate  objects  which  displeased  them ;  and  we 
have  even  heard  of  these  same  objects  being  '  put  upon  their  good  behaviour,'  as  in  the 
case  of  the  sailor  who  reminded  his  staunch  craft,  when  she  was  sailing  beautifully  before 
the  wind,  that  if  she  would  behave  equally  well  during  the  voyage,  she  should  have  a 
handsome  coat  of  paint  the  very  day  after  she  arrived  at  her  destined  port.  One  of  the 
best  things  in  this  kind,  however,  which  we  remember  to  have  heard,  was  told  us  the  other 
day  by  a  friend,  whom  no  *  good  thing'  ever  escapes.  A  vessel  in  the  Mediterranean, 
loaded  to  the  gunwale  with  a  rich  cargo  of  figs,  was  wrecked  in  a  tremendous  storm  ;  the 
captain  and  mate  being  saved  by  a  miracle.  The  next  day,  by  one  of  its  sudden  changes, 
the  blue  ocean  was  as  smooth  as  glass :  scarcely  a  cat's-paw  of  wind  could  be  traced,  aa 
far  as  the  eyes  could  reach.  The  captain  of  the  wrecked  vessel,  however,  walking  along 
the  coast  near  Lisbon,  surveyed  the  scene  with  a  jaundiced  eye.  '  Oh !  yes  !*  said  he, 
*  mighty  still  now ;  smooth  enough  to-day ;  but  I  see  through  you ;  /  know  what  yon 
want  —  you  loant  morels  !  You  do  n't  catch  me  ag*m,  though,  mind  I  tell  you !'  .  .  .  We 
welcome  to  our  pages  the  fair  Natchez  correspondent,  from  whom  we  derive  the  following 
touching  lines.  She  introduces  them  to  our  notice  with  these  explanatory  remarks :  '  Of 
all  the  calamities  that  mark  the  history  of  the  '  City  of  the  Blufis,'  and  surely  she  has  had 
her  share,  no  one  is  so  terribly  conspicuous  as  the  tornado  of  1840.  One  hears  a  thousand 
tales  of  its  ravagw,  all  aflEbctingrall  Inie,  and  fet  all  difiarent.    One  especially,  which  im- 
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preses  me  to  tsara  whenever  I  think  of  it,  is  the  case  of  a  poor  woman  who  had  two  Teiy 
small  children  playing  at  her  door  when  the  storm  came  on.  They  were  taken  from  be- 
fore her  eyes  '  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,*  and  she  saw  them  no  mcwe,  nor  was  any  trace  of 
them  ever  afterward  discovered.  She  herself  narrowly  escaped  being  crashed  to  death ; 
and  she  received  such  a  mental  shock  by  the  loss  of  her  children,  that  she  became  de- 
mented ;  and  now  fancies  that  they  have  been  taken  away  by  some  one,  and  that  she  riiall 
one  day  welcome  them  back,  just  as  they  were  when  the  tornado  tore  them  from  her  arms. 
Whenever  she  passes  a  group  of  children,  she  always  stops  and  looks  among  them  tor  her 
own.     Poor  maniac !  —  may  God  comfort  her  !* 


LoNXLT  and  sad,  still  doth  that  mother  ponder 
On  her  lost  darlinge'  melancholy  Ate ; 

Whether  in  heaven  they  aing,  or  vtill  they  wander 
Upon  the  earth, loving  aodsuffering yet. 


It. 

Oft  as  the  gloomy  shades  of  night  close  o'er  her, 
She  clasps  her  arms  upon  her  aching  breast ; 

She  sees  iMr  bright-eyed  cherubs  come  before  her, 
As  they  were  wont,  before  they  went  to  rest. 


IZI. 

To  say  their  evening  prayer,  blessed  and  blessing, 
In  gentle  accents  at  their  mother's  knee ; 

O,  God  forgive,  if  when  thy  gifts  caressing. 
She  almost  worshipped  ^am  instead  of  Thxx. 


She  walks  the  street  and  peers  in  every  dwelling, 
Then  passes  on  her  melancholy  way ; 

For  tonutkimg  to  that  yearning  heart  is  telling. 
She  '11  find  her  lost  ones  in  some  group  at  play* 


'T  is  pitiAil  to  see  her  pale,  thin  features. 
As  by  my  gate  she  goes  each  afternoon. 

And  gazes  at  my  boys,  two  winsome  creatures. 
As  if  she  thought  she'd  almost  found  her  own. 


vx. 

But  when  the  little  fellows  run  and  leave  her. 
Scared  at  her  half-wild  looks,  she  turns  away; 

'  O  't  is  not  them  I  -^  tkef  would  not,  eemU  not,  grieve  her. 
How  long  must  her  sweet  dariings  (Vom  her  stay !' 


TII. 

Then  she  returns  unto  her  desolate  chamber. 
And  weeping  sits  where  she  was  wont  to  sit, 

And  lists  to  hear  her  *  toddlin'  wee  things'  clamber 
The  creaking  stairs — she  thinks  them  children  yet: 


▼tix. 

Tliough  five  long  vears  of  light  and  shade  have  vtnished. 
Since  the  tornado  swept  her  babes  away ; 

But  ne'er  her  poor  fond  broken  heart  has  banished 
The  hope  that  *  still  they  will  come  back  some  day!* 


XX. 

And  when  the  cold  night-winds  howl  o*er  her  dwelling, 

Or  the  mad  Storm-King  revels  in  his  play, 
She  hears  their  voices  in  the  tempest  swelling, 

And  rushes  oat:  *  Thej'regonel— they're  swept  swsyf 


JUul  UBb*|ip*,brak>ii-b<«ru4v< 
h  l)i«i  so  Mm  Id  nilwidt  —  an 

Nov  walk,  ho*  Nmr.bmw  ftnll  u  < 
To  HDiht  th»  Llitor  puj|r>of  tm 


wliLi-h  had  been  lakdilto  thcTilloge  grave- yard.  Ibnt  sh 
ml  nhPD  (lie  fuund  her  dear  Ir«uace  was  gone,  she  wnt  uptlui  0) 
[ill  «he  luKiiea  lirr  child  will  return  ;  ofWn  iiii)iiires  wlwtber 
ami  alwajri  cotDpIniiu  if  a  drar  is  dwinl,  becaUH  it  wiL  keep  ihs  Uttli 
onp  from  enlering  thelioiue.  If  anyofDiir  readen  aiioulil  deem  thii  puur  woman  '  w 
or  [ackiDg  that  >trHiigili  of  mind  wliirji  tnahlei  the  nemei  ui  lo  '  twarlhom  ttiSl 
agaiiiEi  the  Kirrawa  of  Uf«,Ul  them  remember,  in  the  eloqnenl  words  of  an  Amertmn 
lor,  ihal '  no  one'feeli  ihe  death  of  a  child  as  a  niMhrr  feeli  it.'  Evcd  tlie  bllier  ra 
rcaiiM  it  aaahedoeg.  True.lhere  iia  vafancjin  his  home,  anda  heaTinpminhia  iioart. 
There  ii  a  chain  of  awocialion  Ilial  al  limes  conieB  round  wilb  in  brcAen  iin^  there  mo 
memuriesof  endeanneM.  a  keen  ■nniie  n(  low.  a  weuiiliig  over  Bnahcd  hopes,  and  a  piln 
or  wounded  affecbon.  But  Ibe  mother  frels  thai  one  hai  haeti  taken  away  who  wan  rtill  i 
cluscr  to  het  liean.  Hen  hat  ben  Uie  office  of  comnanl  minielntion.  Every  gradnalion  J 
of  fealare  wnit  developed  tRfun;  her  eyea.  She  had  detected  Gver7  new  gleem  of  inlntii-  I 
gencB ;  she  heard  ilie  firet  mtemnce  of  every  new  word ;  she  had  Seen  tha  reftige  of  hii  " 
fern,  Ihe  tupply  of  hi*  wanla.  And  e«Biy  taik  of  aflecljon  baa  woven  a  new 
maila  dear  lo  bar  ita  object.  And  when  he  Uiea,  a  portion  of  her  own  life,  as  it  w 
Bow  can  she  ^ve  him  np,  wiili  ail  these  mBmoriea,  ibese  aeMiciBdona  T  The  Um 
lliat  have  ao  often  lalien  hen  in  trtui  and  love,  how  can  abe  liJd  ihetn  on  his  hi 

10  the  coid dup  of  death!    The  feel,  whose  wBrdeniigBBlie has  walebed  «i  a 
can  ahe  see  them  alrsigbtened  to  go  down  into  the  dark  vallcir  1    The  hi 
(eased  10  ber  UpB  and  her  boaora,  that  ihe  baa  watched  in  bumingaicknert  J 
and  in  peaceful  alumbtr,  a  hair  uf  which  abe  coufd  noleee  harmed,  O!  how  ca 
sign  it  lo  Ihe  chamber  of  Uie  grave  T    The  form  that  not  for  one  night  ha*  b«i!n  beyonl'l 
her  vision  or  he^lmowledge,  bow  ran  the  pul  it  away  for  ihe  long  night  of  the  tepuiobro,  J 
to  tee  il  tiers  no  more !    Man  has  raten  and  toils  that  dra.w  away  his  Ihougbts  and  en 
them;  Ae  uti  in  lonelineia.and  all  these  luggcailoni  crowd  upon  her.    How  can  she  bear' 
•U  thia!    She  could  nut,  were  it  not  that  her  faith  ia  aa  her  afliictian ;  and  if  the  oi 
re  deep  and  lender  than  in  man,  Itie  other  ii  more  aimj^e,  aponmneous,  and  takes  oonll- 
are  blowing  Sunt  Adtbonv'b  Nose  al 
i,  without  a  ringlecompuncliDuiihrDb!    May  Iheyb 


narrowly,  faovi 


dently  hold  of  the  band  uf  Gon.  - 


N 

ad «     I 
ad,.^^a 

ro,^^H 

lor^^H 


wlib  the  old  gentleman's  rhoicci 


■fiw'for  the 


heconw  of  a  imyect,  dear  to  the  fancy  of  a  friend  of  out*,  who 
papon  upon  'RAinOlo^.'  proposed  that  a  •  Natiaasl  and  Nasal  Inaii 
li^eit  on  St.  AnTKom's  Nose,  divided  into  varioua  departmenu,  t 


Whaiw 


»  faihen 


upon  (he  cliiJiInD ;  and  the  emuoclory  nobility  anil  ihe  ignolulUf  mun  *  ■hue  tnd  ihuw  1 
ntjke.'  ■  ■  ■  Wk  leragiiiic  in  '  X.  Y.  Z.,'  who  wrilex  u  Ihe  anneied  note  (ram  Fbijailal- 
phia.an  old  luid  ijimyi  w^lcoms  caniributoi' :  '  In  four  '  EiliUir'flT^ble'lbr  Julf,  yoii  ra 
mark  upon  tlie  cnnniuniOBlitni  df  a  loneapcindeni  la  being  copied  fram  b  pRliy  song  in 
TEHHrsoH's  '  Miller'a  Dsughlet.'  Pnibibly  yon  have  not  nniaHied  Ihsi  in  tlw  lutlet 
TtNNTHiN  lina  bntdly  pilfered,  without  Bcknowledgmcnt,  rroni  Ihe  Twcallrlh  Ode  o[ 
AHAOREon,  in  BiKNis'  Armngemenl.  The  tong  in  question  is  indeed  nothine  but  a  tooM 
venina  or  Ihat  clmrming  litlle  ode,  in  »hich  mnch  o{  the  delightful  ease  uid  nimpUi^ily  nf 
(he  anginal  luu  been  evaporated.  In  order  Chat  Ihey  may  be  compared ,  I  lubjain  MooiLir'a 
tnnablion  of  ibe  falQc  udo,  premiiing  (hat  hit  version  it  very  paraphrastic,  and  that,  h> 
Ihe  beei  uf  ny  rrcalleeiinn,  Tbhnvson's  wmg  beare  much  more  resemblance  to  ihe  origi- 
nal. It  it  ■  piece  of  literary  audacity  which  origin  to  be  eipoaed,  and  which  I  am  aur- 
ptined  10  observB  hai  escaped  all  the  lyni-eyed  critica  nho  bave  been  hamnusring  away, 
for  and  Bgalnal  TlHNT«D(t,  for  a  long  period : 


'H  T.«-«=.i  n 

/  h,i.  «.  T.  X. 

Tub  Piiryf  IM  mek  IhH  brarn  Ibe  ilorm 

Wsi  once  a  iBeeplag  muroa'i  Ibim : 

OrBo.i«f,rfl.«i.OBtl.yl.ur,      _ 

Aod  PrngM.  lii>ple»  fniDlie  maid. 

I>  iiaiF  •  injilloii  ID  UiaibiilB. 

I  wnuia  1  ■ore  Ibc  >i>ii<  Ihil  No 

Oh:  Iliii  u  mirrur'i  ronn  win  lain*. 

W.rm  to  lbs  bnia.t.  .nd  Teeli  11.  tlllul 

To  •pirkle  Hllb  [hal  unila  dMlie  1 

Or  libe  ibne  envied  iio.rli  Ibal  abott 

Aad,  UkB  my  h«n,  1  ihui  ihauld  bs 

Bo  IWbiily  ,»H,J  ihai^eek  ef  uaw  | 

IUaMU.icih».«.doDlyih«e: 

t^bu  BHrevould  Iby  AK^cuoxbal 

Or.  wen  I,  Iwe.  IIh  robe  wbkli  t-m. 

2iMl^lKldM?M'r2ta'  *'""' 
And  eiroe  nod  *««  1"  "*'>  limh ! 
Oa  <  HiiiU  I,  u  Ihe  •uenmlel'i  wave 

Obi  any  iblni  (hat  Isucbu  Uwl 

k 


'  You  will  obBGrve  that  Tenhmdn  hu  wire-dtawn  name  of  Ibe  tbougble,  and  haaalureit  J 
tbem  lo  auit  the  gredler  relinoment  of  Ihe  day  ;  bill  ihey  are  Anicreon'b  tor  kll  that.     I 
nutf  M  well  remark,  Ihat  iu  the  arrangeioenc  of  Ihe  Vatican  IU9.,  adopted  by^ooaE,  Uiia 
ode  ia  Ihe  Iwuiily.iwcojHl.'  -   ■   •   We  heard  a  cnrioui  auggolion  the  other  day-    Two 
JUands  were  apeaking  of  the  late  eicelleni  Eliab  Uiqek,  and  of  ilie  alnmg  repugnanoe  to 
■lave-prDducU  which  he  maiiifesled  m  molioning  from  bii  dying  bed  a  sheei 
his  darkening  eyea  recugniaed  a*  coUon,    '  But  ha  in  in  Heaven,'  taid  one  of  the  apeakm, 
'where  Ihe  tenant  u  equal  wilb  hi>  lord,'  and  wliere  no  repugnant  tuken  can  aflend  hi*  -] 
tender  heart.'    '  1  'm  nol  ao  aare  of  thai,"  waa  the  reply;  'for  auppoaing  the  o 
wortliy  10  be.an  occupant  of  Ihe  same  hleved  region,  how  ii  be  loenduK  Ilie  preeenoe  oti] 
CorTtm  MtTiiKEl'    There  was  an  end  lo  farther  speculation.  -  ■  •  Wx   rejoice,  li~ 
comuiDn  with  our  citixena  generally,  al  the  eelabliabnieiit  of  a  faculty  in  Ih 
IlUiilute,'  which  cannot  fiiil  to  prove  of  the  bigbau  DKfulneai!  and  value. 
JtHca  RE.1W1CK.  of  Columbia  College,  PnifeiiHir  of  Mechanical  Philoaopby,  JtMU  J.  I 
MlPEB,  Eh|.,  Profeiur  of  '  Natoral  Philosophy  and  Chemistry,'  as  applied  to  the  UaaAll  | 
Ana;  James  R.  Chilton,  Profesur  of  Analylicgl  Chemislryi  and  Ptci.  V.  Vviieui,  ^ 
PtofeHOi  of  the  AjD  of  Deugn,  as  applied  to  Ihe  Uiefut  Arti.     The  names  of  llie  ibre*  j 
ample  lecurity  for  Ilia  falihfiil  diacliarge  of  tluiir  impoi 
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tnisti ;  whilo  the  selection  by  one  of  the  largefit  institutions  in  our  country  of  the  last- 
named  young  gentleman,  speaks  volumes  in  favor  of  his  qualifications.  Mr.  Duggan  is 
indeed  a  remarkable  artist.  His  compositions  in  sculpture  have  received  tlie  highest  praise 
from  the  first  anatomists  of  the  day  ;  nor  is  he  less  dis<tinguished  in  the  other  branches  of 
art,  which  will  require  his  elucidation,  in  the  honomble  position  which  he  has  been  called 
to  assume.  We  are  glad  to  find  the  jmblic  awaking  to  the  great  im{X)rtance  of  the  arts  of 
design.  The  tribute  we  now  pay  abroad  for  French  goods,  French  furniture,  etc.,  will  by 
and  by  reach  the  pockets  of  our  own  mechanics,  who  are  behind  none  of  any  nation  in 
skill,  when  once  they  are  instructed.  And  how  valuable  h  mch  knowledge  !  A  single 
pound  of  cotton,  sent  by  us  to  France,  may  be  returned  in  fabrics  so  elegant  and  tasteful,  that 
a  thousand  dollars  of  our  ov^n  money  must  be  expended  to  purcliase  them  Home-manufac- 
turers, lovers  of  national  progress,  'think  on  these  things!'  •  •  •  *The  Country  Church*  is 
filed  for  insertion.  It  is  a  charming  sketch  ;  quiet,  and  eflective,  without  the  aid  of  violent 
colors.  We  shall  rejoice  to  hear  often  from  the  writer.  That  is  a  very  pleasant  picture 
which  Tknnyson,  in  a  few  brief  lines,  draws  of  a  somewhat  kindred  scene : 

'On  to  Goo's  house  the  people  prcst :  [         '  The  prudent  partner  of  his  blood 

Pabsing  the  place  where  each  must  rest,  i  Leaned  un  him,  faithful,  gentle,  good, 

Each  entered  like  a  welcome  guest.  Wearing  the  rose  of  womanhood. 

'  One  walked  between  hU  wife  and  child,  i  '  And  in  their  double  love  secure, 

With  measured  footfall  firm  and  mild,  '  The  little  maiden  walked  demure. 

And  now  and  then  he  gravely  smiled.  ,  Pacing  with  downward  eyelids  pure. 

'  The  Changeless  PhUosopher^  is  not  bad  ;  nay,  it  is  very  good  —  but  not  quite  original. 
Goldsmith  has  a  character  so  much  like  the  '  philosopher,'  that  we  hardly  think  both  can 
be  original  creations.  Part  of  our  '  peripatetic'  hero's  reasoning  seems  also  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  bankrupt  '  Wylde  Gates'  argument  in  extenuation  of  stealing  a  con- 
veyance in  town,  and  making  an  inroad  upon  the  larders  and  bars  of  sundry  suburban 
houses  of  entertainment, '  without  regard  to  expen^<le :'  '  I  do  n't  know  whether  tilings  are 
not  funnier  when  you  've  got  no  money  at  all,  than  when  your  pockets  are  brimful.  Take 
all  you  can,  and  no  responsibility ;  no  forking  down  or  settling  up ;  a  free  blow,  every- 
which- way.  Get  kicked  a  little  sometimes ;  but  that  mends  itself  cheap ;  and  when  you  've 
had  a  ride  and  trimmings,  whisky-punch  and  fried  oysters,  a  dance,  an  upset,  and  a  fight 
with  chairs  and  decanters,  why  what  can  they  do  with  you  then,  if  you  are  independent  in 
your  circumstances,  and  have  n't  got  a  red  cent  ?  They  can  *t  unride  a  fellow ;  no,  nor 
undance  him  neither.  When  you  've  liad  something  to  drink,  you  're  a  fixed  fact,  and  can  *t 
be  unpunch'd  !'.••*  What,  is  Elmjmnce  ?*  is  not  what  the  writer  *  takes  it  to  be'  —  we 
mean  the  communication  thus  entitled,  and  not  its  theme,  which  seems  to  have  been  chosen 
as  a  nucleus  of  '  eloquent  extracts,'  many  of  which  were  old  in  the  school-books  of  our 
earliest  boyhood.  The  best  exposition  of  true  eloquence  that  we  have  lately  encountered, 
Vfos  contained  in  an  essay  of  Paul  F.  Ravesies,  Esq.,  read  at  the  recent  commencement 
of  the  New- York  IJnivensity.  It  was  entitled  *  Passion^  the  Soul  of  Eloquence^*  and  was 
itself  an  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  orator's  arguments.  We  remember  being  forcibly 
struck  with  one  remark,  to  the  effect  namely,  that  Demosthenes  had  described  eloquence 
as  consisting  in  '  action,  action,  and  then  again  action  ;'  but,  said  the  orator,  '  in  moral  as 
well  as  physical  nature,  to  impress  action,  you  muRt  ftel  it ;  if  you  desire  to  move,6c  moved; 
weep  from  your  own  heart,  and  you  shall  draw  tears  from  all  who  listen  to  you.'  And  this 
is  indeed  the  secret  of  all  true  eloquence.  There  were  other  passages  of  great  force  and 
beauty  in  the  speech  to  which  we  have  alluded,  which  was  most  flatteringly  received  by 
a  crowded  audience.  •  •  •  We  were  not  a  little  amused  the  other  evening  at  Nibl.o's,  by 
a  dialogue  which  we  overheard  between  a  verdant-looking  biped  and  a  colored  *gemman* 
officiating  as  waiter.  Taking  up  a  little  bill  from  one  of  the  small  tables,  the  wliite  youth 
reui  over  the  items,  as  *  Vanilla  cream,'  *  Strawberry,  do.,'  *  Raspberry,  do.,'  etc.  At 
length,  *  Bring  me,'  said  he  to  the  waiter,  *  some  o'  your  '  Stratoberry  Do  !' '  The  '  colored 
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person*  looked  at  tlie  dish  indicated  by  the  linger  of  his  interlocutor:  '  Oh !'  he  explained, 
'  that  meanR  ditto ;  it  means  that  it 's  the  same  thing,  you  see.'  '  Very  well,  then,  bring 
me  a  Strawberry  Ditto ;  you  've  got  it,  ha  'nt  ye  ?  There  's  a  man  there  'a  jest  sent  and 
had  one  fetched.  Jest  bring  me  one  on  *em !'  At  that  moment  we  heard  the  tones  of  Mrs. 
Mowatt's  most  musical  voice  ;  the  curtain  was  up ;  and  we  left  the  intelligent  inquisitor 
thrusting  into  his  very  throat  large  heaps  of  *  Strawberry  Ditto.'  •  •  .  We  have  been  taking 
a  short  *  imi*  among  the  studios  of  some  of  our  metropolitan  artists,  who  are  staying  at  home 
during  the  sunmier  solstice.  Inman,  beside  several  portraits  in  liis  free,  graceful  manner, 
has  upon  his  easel  a  most  charming  landscape,  including  a  water>fall,  not  far  from  Words- 
worth's demesne,  on  the  Windermere,  which,  as  one  gazes  at  it,  seems  scarcely  to  lack 
sound  and  motion.  It  is  a  charming  picture.  Klliott,  who  is  establishing  an  enviable 
reputation  by  his  admirable  portraits,  has  finished  lately  three  or  four  heads,  which  he  has 
never  before  exceeded.  They  are  of  IMr.  Thater,  the  artist,  Mr.  Decost,  a  weather-worn 
packet-captain,  retired  from  the  storms  of  the  oc.'an,  and  Capt.  Ericsson.  These  portraits 
have  excited  the  warm  admiration  of  all  who  have  seen  them.  Nor  are  Mr.  Elliott's 
lady- port  raits  of  minor  excellence;  as  a  recent  eflfbrt  of  his  pencil  will  convince  any  one 
who  will  call  at  his  rooms  in  the  Granite-Buildings.  Mr.  Jartis,  son  of  the  elder  Jarvis, 
is  winning  fame  in  his  profession.  We  have  seen  three  or  four  of  his  latest  portraits,  which 
would  have  reflected  credit  even  upon  his  gil^jd  father.  •  •  •  The  force  of  habit  in  ani- 
mals was  pleasantly  illustrated  in  a  circumstance  mentioned  to  us  the  other  day.  A  cler- 
gyman's iiorse,  that  had  never  for  twenty  years,  in  his  stall  hard  by  the  sanctuary,  heard  a 
hymn  sung  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon  service  that  contained  more  than  four  verges,  was 
one  day  startled  at  hearing  a  fifth  given  out ;  and  manifested  his  anxiety  thereat,  by  kick- 
ing, whinnyinsr,  etc.  ;  hut  wlien  a  sixth  was  commenced,  he  snorted  out  his  indignation, 
broke  his  bridle,  and  started  for  home,  with  tail  erect  and  main  streaming  in  the  wind.  Six 
verses  constituted  an  innovation  that  was  not  to  be  tolerated  for  a  moment.  •  •  •  Sitting, 
this  sultry,  oppressive  night,  beneath  the  bright  light  of  our  gleaming  *  Carcd^*  we  have 
thought,  with  unutterable  longings,  of  the  broad,  cool  promenade  at  Congress  HriU,  Sara^ 
tofj^Uy  and  uf  the  benevolent  face  of  Munger,  the  kind  and  gentleman-like  host,  regarding 
his  guests  with  an  enjoyment  equalled  only  by  their  own.  Would  we  were  among  them 
to-night!  llie  moonlight  slee|)s  upon  the  garden  below  the  long  colonnade;  sleeps  upon 
the  wreathing  vines  around  the  lofty  white  columns,  and  flecks  with  *•  quivering  silver*  the 
broad  front  of  that  noble  mansion.  Oh !  for  a  quiet  walk  thereabout !  for  a  sight  of  the 
sparkling  Pavilion  spring !  of  Munukr's  well-spread  board  !  of  his  cool  apartments  devo- 
ted to  sleep !  But  it  may  not  b<'.  We  are  '  tied  to  the  oar.'  •  •  •  A  good  story  is  lold  in 
the  *  Albany  Evening  Journal'  of  an  occurrence  which  took  place  at  Canandaigua,  when 
the  enactment  mentioned  in  our  last  (directing  the  sale  at  public  vendue  of  the  trustees, 
whenever  any  animals  were  found  running  at  large  in  the  streets,)  reached  that  pleasant 
village.  When  the  intelligence  was  nxeived,  a  legal  wag  submitted  a  knotty  question  for 
decision.  lie  was  desirous,  he  siLid,  to  bid  U|)on  the  President  of  the  lioard  of  Trustees, 
for  he  wanted  to  own  him ;  but  he  must  first  know  whether  a  second  or  subsequent  sale 
of  him  would  impair  a  title  obtained  by  virtue  of  a  lyriur  sale  ?  In  a  word,  afler  a  second 
sale,  who  was  to  own  *the  pn>perty  ?'  The  question  was  received  with  peals  of  laflgh- 
ter.  •  ■  •  We  wish  that  our  metropolitan  readers,  many  of  whom  we  dare  say  often 
scarcely  know  what  to  do  with  themselves,  would  take  *  occasional  occasion'  to  step  into  the 
excellent  schools  of  *The  Mvchanics^  Iitstitittc,^  and  ob.-erve  the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  the 
acqubiiton  of  useful  knowledge.  We  visited  them  the  other  day,  with  a  l>enevoIent  and 
public-spirited  friend,  and  have  seldom  been  more  interested.  The  most  intricate  questions 
in  abstruse  arithmetic,  8UggH^ted  casually  by  the  visitors,  were  answered  upon  the  black- 
board by  lads  called  up  at  random  from  the  difF.'rent  classes,  with  entire  readiness  and  ease; 
and  in  other  branches,  the  same  praiseworthy  tharouphnes*  of  instruction  was  apparent 
In  the  girls'  dejiartment,  kindred  progress  and  ability  were  visible  :  indeed,  we  scarcely 
rememl)er  a  single  error  in  either  branch  of  the  Chambers-street  school.  Fellow-towns- 
men, step  in  now  and  then,  and  judge  for  yourselves  in  the  premises.     •   •   Mrs.  Mowatt, 
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at  Niblo's  Garden-Theatre,  has  been  winning  new  laarels  in  the  ardoous  pursuit  she  has 
chosen.  Every  new  character  in  which  she  appears 'brings  to  her  an  acquisition  of  new 
wreaths.  Graceful,  self-possessed,  handsome,  intellectual,  she  seems  in  need  of  nothing 
but  experience  to  make  her  all  that  her  most  ardent  friends  desire  her  to  become.  •  •  •  Our 
old  friend  nnd  townsman, Gov. Gilbert  Davis,  has  returned  from  abroad,  with  'several 
ships'  full  of  wines  and  other  potables,  of  the  richest  and  rarest, '  to  make  glad  the  heart 
of  man,'  as  the  Good  Book  has  it,  when  u^ed  without  being  abused.  The  Governor,  who 
is  any  thing  but  a  staunch  Romanist,  has  brought  home  with  him  several  rare  Catholic 
relics;  one  of  which,  of  undoubted  authenticity,  consists  of  a  handful  of  hair  from  the 
tail  of  the  ass  on  which  our  Saviour  rode  into  Jerusalem !  •  •  •  We  learn  from  '  The 
TowiC  that '  Professor'  Ingraham  '  is  engaged  on  a  romance  of  thrilling  interest  and  heart- 
rending  incidents.  The  events  are  startling  and  horrible  to  the  utmost  degree.  The  scenes 
are  laid  in  a  slaughter-house.  The  title  is  the  '  Bloody  Butcher.' '  .  •  .  Several  new 
works,  and  some  scores  of  communications,  will  receive  attention  in  our  next.  *  C.  W.  E.* 
has  not  been  forgotten;  he  shall  be  remembered  when  it  is  most  thndy.  there's  *  nothing 
doing'  now.  

LrrsRABT  Record. — The  recent  work  of  Professor  Bush  on  *  The  Retwreetwn'  seems  likely  to 
create  a  new  era  in  the  theological  history  of  that  doctrine.  From  all  quarters  we  hear  of  the  pro- 
found sensation  it  has  produced  in  the  religious  world  ;  not  in  this  country  only,  but  also  in  EIngland. 
In  the  true  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  and  with  his  acknowledged  endowments  for  discussing  biblical  ques- 
tions, he  has  submitted  the  prevalent  looi»e  notions  on  the  subject  to  the  strict  ordeal  of  Reason  and  Re- 
velation, and  shown  that  there  is  no  real  foundation  in  cither  for  the  common  conceit  of  the  resuscitation 
of  the  decayed  and  dispersed  elements  of  the  pre:$cut  material  structure.  On  the  contrary,  he  proves 
that  the  true  doctrine  is  the  doctrine  of  the  immediate  rc-living  of  the  soul  oAer  death  in  a  spiritual 
corporeity,  which  is  never  to  be  laid  aside  and  replaced  by  a  new  body,  constructed  from  the  remains 
of  flesh  and  blood.  The  tenet  thus  resolves  itself  into  that  of  the  immortality  of  the  inner  man,  which 
is  in  fact  enveloped  in  the  present  corporeal  tenement;  a  view  of  the  subject  infinitely  more  satisfac- 
tory to  thought  and  to  feeling  than  the  vague  dogma  of  a  disembodieil  being,  or  a  dreary  sleep  of  the 
soul  through  an  indefinite  tract  of  ages.  We  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  fierce  assaults  which  have 
been  made  upon  the  Professor's  theory  are  likely  to  bring  out  from  his  pen  a  still  stronger  confirma- 
tion of  every  important  point  sustained  in  his  work.  Wo  have  now  in  our  hands  an  interesting  tract 
of  one  hundred  pages,  entitled  *  The  Rtaurrection  of  Christ ;  in  answer  to  (he  question,  whether  he 
rose  in  a  Spiritual  and  Celestial,  or  in  an  Karthly  and  Material  Body ;'  and  an  answer  it  truly  is,  em- 
bodying a  powerful  array  of  evidence  that  our  Lord's  post-resurrection  body  was  in  the  highest 
sense  spiritual  and  glorious,  and  such  as  could  not  be  seen  by  thi;  gross  visual  organs  of  the  flesh. 
It  will  be  read  with  deep  interest.  *  *  ■  We  have  received  two  poetical  volumes,  and  at  a  late 
hour,  which  we  have  the  '  inclination  without  the  ability,'  by  rcasou  of  a  prcdccupation  of  our  avail- 
able space,  to  notice  as  they  deserve.  *  Saul,  a  Mystery,'  by  Rev.  Arthur  Cleveland  Coxk, 
reached  us  while  the  sheets  containing  our  '  Literary  Notices'  were  passing  through  the  press.  With- 
out reading  it  through  consecutively,  therefore,  by  which  we  should  have  been  enable  to  judge  of  its 
merits,  considered  as  a  well-developed  dramatic  poem,  we  were  only  enabled  to  open  the  volume  here 
and  there,  so  as  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the  general  character  of  its  literary  execution.  We 
found,  even  in  this  very  cursory  peru»al,  many  things  to  admire ;  and  our  readers  would  see  tohy^  if 
we  had  leisure  or  room  to  indicate  the  passages  which  pleased  us.  We  cannot  forbear,  however,  to 
direct  attention  to  the  colloquy  between  David  and  Jonathan,  embraced  between  the  two  hundred 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  pages.  Surely  the  *  natural  dread  of  death'  has  seldom  been  more  forcibly 
depicted  than  in  the  touching  thoughts  of  David.  We  may  have  more  to  say  hereafter  of  this  bold 
and  difficult  effort  of  a  young  poet  of  decided  and  acknowledged  genius.  Mr.  Henry  B.  Hirst's 
very  beautiful  volume,  *  The  Coming  of  the  Mammoih,*  and  other  poems,  contains  many  minor  pieces 
which  impress  us  more  favorably  thin  his  elaborate  eflfusions;  and  several  of  them  are  most  credita- 
ble to  his  talents  nnd  to  his  heart.  We  would  instance  'The  Coming  of  Night,'  the  'Lines  to  Sum- 
mer,' and  '  Isabelle,'  as  especially  felicitous.  We  should  like  '  Geraldine'  better,  although  It  is  a  very 
good  poem,  if  the  name  were  not  made  to  rhyme  with  words  which  have  no  ret^emblnnce  in  their 
sound  to  its  true  pronunciation.  The  volume  is  one  of  much  promise,  which  we  have  little  reason  to 
fear  will  not  be  redeemed.  •  •  •  We  are  well  pleased  to  receive  from  Messrs.  Saxton  and  Kbtt, 
BoatoD,  in  two  handsome  and  convenient-sized  volumes, '  The  Foresters'  and  *  The  Trials  of  BIar- 
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OARET  LTNDSA7,  thoso  charming  works  of  Professor  Wilson,  which,  with  the  *  Lights  and  Shadows 
of  Scottish  Life,'  by  the  bame  author,  have  been  read,  and  will  continue  to  bo  read,  by  countless 
admirers  in  both  hcmigphores.    Mr.  Robert  Hamilton,  the  American  editor,  introduces  the  volumes 
to  the  public  in  appropriate  and  welUwriiten  prefaces.  •  ■   •   Messrs.  Appi.eton  and  Compant 
have  issued,  from  casts  from  the  plates  of  the  original  Edinburgh  edition,  Rtid't  English  Dictionaryf* 
in  a  compact  form,  and  with  a  clear  type,  although  it  contains  forty  thousand  words.    Beside  its  cor- 
rect orthoepy,  it  is  commended  for  the  following  important  improvements:  The  primitive  word  is 
given,  and  then  follow  the  immediate  derivatives  in  alphabetic  order,  with  the  part  of  speech  appended ; 
after  the  primitive  words,  in  in^eried  the  original  term  whence  it  is  formed,  with  the  name  of  the  lan- 
guage from  which  it  is  derived ;  there  is  subjoined  a  vocabulary  of  the  Roots  of  English  words ;  by 
which  the  accurate  purport  of  them  is  instantly  discoverable;  and  an  Accented  List,  to  the  number  of 
fifteen  thousand,  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Scripture  Proper  Names,  is  added.    It  is  an  excellent,  a  supe- 
rior work,  for  schools  and  families.    The  same  publishers  have  ifsued  an  admirable  edition  of  all  the 
poetical  writings  of  Mrs.  IIemaN8,  in  twohand&ome  volumes,  with  engravings,  for  which  we  predict 
a  steady,  sure  sale.  •  •   •   Mr.  Hrnr7  M.  Onderdonk,  John-street  near  Nassau,  has  published  the 
first  six  of  twelve  excellently-printed  numbers,  containing  a  *  History  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Churches  in  the  City  of  New-York,  with  the  approbation  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese.    The  series  will  be  embellished  with  a  highly-finished  engraving  of  each  church  on  steel, 
executed  by  different  artists.    The  execution  of  the  numbers  which  have  appeared,  both  pictorial  and 
typographical,  is  of  the  best  description.  We  wish  for  this  work  the  amplest  success.  •   •   •  Among  the 
latest  issues  of  the  Brothers  Harper  we  may  mention  :  '  The  Breach  ofPromue,*  a  novel,  by  the  au- 
thor of  The  Jilt;'  a  lively,  sprightly  tale,  something  in  the  vein  of  the  Pickwick  Papers.   The  Mene 
between  the  three  maiden  ladies  and  Sir  Felix  Archer  is  enough  to  cause  a  Quaker  to  laugh  in  meet- 
ing.   Miss  BuRNEV's  '  Evelina,*  a  story  dextcriously  managed,  and  descriptive  of  a  young  lady's  eo- 
trancc  into  public  life,  is  too  well  known  to  require  much  commenL    Madame  0'Arbla7  was  oneof 
the  few  fortunate  writers  who  tasted  the  deliciou^ness  of  fame  before  her  days  were  numbered. 
*  The  Seerett  of  Prevo$V  is  the  title  of  a  strange,  wonder-working,  raarvelloas  bonk,  comprisiog 
ghostly  revelations  too  mysterious  to  comprehend,  and  too  astounding  to  believci;  yet  the  learned  au- 
thor of  the  work  endorses  all  with  the  most  grave  assurances  of  their  verity.    If  any  of  our  readen 
affect  ghost-stories,  let  them  by  all  means  inquire  for  this  singular  production.    *  The  Encyelopmdia 
of  Dumesiir.  Economy^  contains  every  thing  appertaining  to  the  'home  department,'  and  for  which 
one  may  in  vain  seek  elsewhere.    The  seventh  number  is  just  published;  five  more  complete  the 
work.    It  seems  indispensable  to  the  family  circle,  and  as  attractive  as  it  is  useful  and  valuable,  being 
embellished  with  well-executed  plates.    Harper's  Illustrated  Bible  and  Shakspeare,  truly  superb 
works,  are  advancing  rapidly  toward  completion,  each  being  about  two-thirds  issued  :  the  public  are 
well  acquainted  with  their  preeminent  merits.  •   •   •  Mr.  Edward  Walker,  at  No.  113  Fulton-street, 
has  published  the  work  to  which  we  alluded  in  our  last,  '  The  History  of  Romanism,*  from  its  earliest 
origin  to  the  present  time.    The  editor,  Rev.  John  Bowling,  A.  M.,  has  long  been  engaged  in  gath- 
ering the  materials  for  the  work,  most  of  his  readings  and  researches  for  many  years  having  been 
directed  into  this  channel.    The  volume  is  deemed  to  be  a  complete  and  comprehensive  history  of 
Romanism,  through  the  whole  period  of  its  existence  ;  presenting,  in  chronological  order,  the  origin 
and  progrcf>j(  of  its  doctrines  and  ceremonies,  the  biographies  of  its  popes,  the  proceedings  and  decrees 
of  its  celebrated  councils,  with  the  details  of  its  rule  over  monarchs  and  states  in  the  days  of  its  glory, 
etc.,  etc.    Many  pages  and  several  engravings  are  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  cruelties  practiced 
upon  '  unbelievers'  and  *  dissenters ;'  in  the  old  times  of  the  church,  which  can  never  be  forgotten,  anjr 
more  than  the  burning  and  hanging  of  innocent  persons,  by  our  Puritan  ancebtors,  because  they  were 
witches,  and  would  n't  enjoy  the  'freedom  of  conscience'  which  was  prescribed  for  their  voluntary 
acceptance,  under  pain  of  persecution  for  the  sake  of  'religious  liberty.'    In  its  typographical  and 
pictorial  features,  the  volume  is  a  8U|)erb  one.    It  is  well  printed,  upon  good  paper;  the  engrarings 
are  large,  numerous,  and  exceedingly  well  executed  ;  and  the  binding  is  beautifully  illustrated :  in 
short,  it  reflecu  the  highest  credit  upon  the  liberality  and  care  of  the  publisher.    It  is  our  belief  that 
ten  thousand  copies  will  bo  sold  in  less  than  six  months.  •   •   •   Wr  are  glad  to  perceive  that  Messrs. 
W.  D.  Ticknor  and  Company,  Boston,  have  in  press,  and  will  publish  early  in  the  ensuing  autamn, 
a  volume  of  pnon>.s  by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Hrwett.  We  nhall  welcome  this  volume  with  a  pleasure  which 
we  are  Aure  will  be  shared  by  our  readers.  •   •   •  Messrs.  F.  Riley  and  Company,  enterprising  niujic- 
piibli!<hpr8  in  this  city,  are  issuing,  in  a  cheap  but  good  form,  some  of  the  first  musical  compositions 
of  the  day,  including  the  best  rudimental  works  of  the  eminent  masters  of  the  art. 
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Of  all  Lady  Montague's  sprightly  letters  on  Constantinople,  none 
are  so  thoroughly  couleur  de  rose  as  the  description  of  the  little  village 
of  Belgrade,  where  she  spent  a  couple  of  months  during  the  spring  of 
1717.  The  *elysian  fields,'  and  the  'women  exactly  resembling  the 
ideas  of  the  ancient  nymphs,'  are  no  where  to  be  found  ;  and  the  seeker 
after  the  marvellous  must  be  satisfied  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  *  shady 
walks,'  *  fountains  famous  for  the  excellency  of  their  water,'  and  the 
*  refreshment  of  cool  breezes,'  which  are  as  attractive  now  as  they  were 
more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago. 

During  the  last  spring,  we  paid  a  short  visit  of  a  couple  of  weeks  to 
Belgrade,  in  the  mouth  of  May  ;  and  after  existing  through  the  rains, 
snows,  winds,  and  endless  variety  of  weather,  of  a  Constantinople  win- 
ter, no  atmosphere  and  scenery  could  be  more  reviving.  It  is  distant 
from  Pera  some  ten  or  twelve  miles,  in  a  northern  direction,  and  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  road  runs  parallel  with  the  Bos- 
phorus  for  more  than  half  the  way,  glimpses  of  which  were  now  and 
then  caught  from  the  eminences.  The  only  objects  of  interest  to  be 
seen  are  several  hydraulic  pyramids  erected  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  force  of  the  current  of  water  led  m  earthen  pipes  under 
ground  from  Belgrade,  for  the  supply  of  Pera  and  the  capital ;  an  oc- 
casional *  corps  de  garde,'  lodged  in  comfortable  stone  buildings,  and  a 
half-way  village,  if  indeed  half  a  dozen  houses  can  be  called  one,  named 
the  Maslak,  or  *  Water-way,'  where  the  lady  of  a  late  Austrian  Minis- 
ter established,  in  benevolence,  a  Cahv^h,  surrounded  by  a  small  flower 
garden.  Farther  on  we  had  a  distant  and  very  interesting  view  of  the 
Black  Sea,  the  entrance  to  the  Bosphorus,  with  its  strong  castles  erected 
by  Baron  de  Tott,  (the  original  Munchausen,)  the  ancient  ruined  Ge- 
noese Tower  and  Giant's  Mountain  on  the  Asiatic  shore,  the  Bay  of 
Buyuk  Dereh,  with  its  shipping  waiting  a  favorable  breeze  to  carry  it 
into  the  Euxine,  and  ambassadorial  summer-houses  along  its  beach. 
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Soon  afterward  the  road  turned  more  to  the  north-west,  and  we  entered 
the  forest,  mostly  of  chestnut  trees,  in  which  the  village  is  situated. 

The  forest  is  preserved  from  the  woodman's  axe  by  a  Turkish  law, 
which  forbids  any  trees  to  be  felled  within  a  certain  number  of  miles  of 
the  Bends,  or  *  Water  Reservoirs'  of  Belgrade  ;  nature  teaching  that 
the  moisture  of  the  soil  under  the  shady  foliage  attracts  the  watery 
clouds  floating  westward  from  the  Black  Sea,  drawn  down  the  funnel- 
like current  of  the  Bosphorus ;  and  the  demand  for  water  causes  its 
execution  to  be  better  maintained  than  almost  any  other  emanating  from 
the  government.  And  yet  the  villagers  partly  evade  it  by  cropping  off 
the  branches  of  the  trees,  thus  stunting  their  growth,  and  arresting  their 
development.  As  we  passed  round  the  head  of  the  great  valley  called 
Buyvk  Derek,  we  could  distinguish  the  celebrated  sycamore,  under 
which  Grodfrey  de  Bouillon  reposed  with  his  brave  Crusaders,  before 
crossing  over  into  Asia.  Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  this 
tree,  but  it  certainly  is  not  remarkable  for  size — at  least  it  would  not 
be  in  Ohio,  where  there  are  sycamores  double  the  extent.  It  is,  in  fact, 
what  is  thought  to  be  one  composed  of  several  different  trees  growing 
in  a  circular  line,  and  having  somewhat  the  appearance  of  having  once 
been  united  in  one  trunk. 

We  passed  under  an  aqueduct  built  by  Mahmoud  I.,  and  through  a 
small  miserable  Greek  village,  called  Backicha-Kieuy  ;  then  continuing 
farther  for  half  an  hour,  we  arrived  at  Belgrade,  of  which  I  enclose  you 
a  little  drawing,  made  by  my  friend  and  companion.  It  is  composed  of 
some  forty  or  fifty  houses,  most  of  them  in  a  crumbling  condition,  built 
of  wood  and  mud,  and  without  any  pretensions  to  comfort  or  cleanliness. 
Those  owned  by  the  few  Frank  merchants,  whose  families  spend  the 
spring  here,  are  exceptions,  to  which  may  be  added  some  half  a  dozen 
others,  owned  by  peasants  of  the  village,  and  let  out  to  Europeans. 
The  one  we  occupied  was  of  the  latter,  and  proved  to  be,  though  small, 
one  of  the  cleanest  of  the  place.  A  house,  now  much  injured  by  time, 
is  shown  as  that  which  Lady  Montague  occupied  ;  but  it  cannot  be  more 
than  another  erected  perhaps  on  the  site  of  that  from  which  she  addressed 
Mr.  Pope  in  1717,  as  no  wooden  building  could  possibly  withstand  the 
effect  of  the  dampness  which  prevails  here  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year. 

The  dews  commence  falling  soon  after  sun-set,  and  it  is  unhealthy  to 
be  out  in  the  night  air  much  after  that  time ;  we  therefore  did  not  see 
the  village  to  best  advantage  until  the  morning  following  our  arrival, 
when  rising  early,  we  had  our  breakfast  conveyed  out  under  a  cluster 
of  chestnut  trees,  to  the  west  of  the  place,  and  enjoyed  it  in  the  open  air. 
By  eight  o'clock  the  sun  beams  fell  hot  on  the  unshaded  soil,  and  good 
two  hours  previously  the  night-dews  had  disappeared  from  the  grass. 

From  the  western  side  of  the  village,  near  the  road  on  which  we 
reached  it  the  day  before,  the  cowp  d^cdl  of  green  hills  and  greener 
meadows,  with  shady  trees  and  refreshing  fountains,  is  a  very  agreea- 
ble one.  Near  our  seat  was  one  of  the  latter,  of  crystal  clear  and  icy 
cool  water,  flowing  on  with  a  ceaseless  music,  tempting  one  to  drink  on, 
regardless  of  a  satiated  thirst ;  an  equally  clear  stream  ran  before  us 
down  to  a  hend  at  the  foot  of  the  green  sward  frontuig  the  village ;  be- 
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yond  it,  and  to  the  left,  were  several  verdant  meadows,  with  tethered 
horses  nipping  their  crops  of  grass  ;  the  village  of  Belgrade  came  next, 
on  a  gentle  acclivity,  its  houses  mingling  with  tall  cypress,  poplar,  and 
sycamore  trees ;  jind  the  back  ground,  a  hill  some  five  or  six  hundred 
feet  high,  its  side,  at  this  season,  covered  with  green  vines  and  fruit 
trees.  There  were  not  wanting  birds  to  sing  in  the  trees  around  us, 
among  which  we  frequently  heard  the  plaintive  tone  of  the  nightingale 
replying  to  his  mate ;  but  none  had  plumage  of  gayer  colors  than  the 
purple  and  blue  of  the  magpie,  and  the  sable  and  red  of  the  thrush. 
We  saw  also  a  number  of  long-legged  white  and  black  storks,  stalking* 
about  in  the  high  wet  grass  of  the  meadows  oppsite  to  us,  intent  on 
snatching  up  every  worm  or  insect  which  might  venture  to  come  within 
the  scope  of  his  keen  eyes  and  sharp  bill,  much  resembling  a  parson  in 
canonicals  and  league-boots,  the  former  tucked  up  under  his  coat-tail 
and  held  there  with  both  hands,  while  he  made  a  matinal  survey  of  the 
prospects  of  his  vicar-glebe.  Their  spacious  nests,  formed  of  branches 
of  bushes,  reeds,  and  straws,  capped  the  summits  of  the  village  chim- 
neys,  or  lodged  in  the  arms  of  the  larger  sycamores,  for  which  places 
the  venerable-looking  parents  would  now  and  then  sail  away  to  convey 
food  to  their  chattering  young. 

The  ancient  fable  of  the  storks  conveying  their  aged  parents  from 
harm  on  their  backs,  can  scarcely  have  had  its  origin  in  fact,  yet  the 
tender  affection  and  care  which  they  have  for  each  other  is  remarkable. 
In  the  spring  of  the  year,  the  country  around  Constantinople  is  thickly 
populated  by  them  :  they  arrive  from  the  south  in  thousands,  and  for 
several  days  stalk  over  the  fields  and  meadows  with  deliberate  gravity 
and  composure.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  they  return  annually  to  the 
places  of  their  birth,  and  reoccupy  the  same  locality  and  nests  which 
their  sires  did  before  them.  The  Turks  call  them  Ak-Bahas,  or  White 
Fathers,  a  name  which  they  generally  give  to  their  sheiks  and  holy 
men,  one  denoting  great  respect  and  veneration ;  they  also  designate 
them  as  *  Laila  Kushee,'  or  the  *  Bird  of  Laila,'  it  being  stated  in  their 
most  celebrated  love  tale  of  ^  Laila  and  ^edgenoon,'  that  when  the  lat- 
ter was  love-distracted,  and  crazed  for  his  mistress,  she  sent  faithful 
storks  to  watch  over  him,  and  that  they  even  built  their  nests  on  his  de- 
voted head. 

A  good  friend  of  mine,  now  no  more,  some  years  ago  had  a  young 
stork  taken  from  its  nest  and  conveyed  to  his  garden,  with  the  intention 
of  domesticating  it.  It  soon  learned  to  follow  him,  come  at  the  call  of  his 
bell,  and,  by  chattering  and  flapping  its  spacious  wings,  to  ask  him  for 
food.  It  would  spend  hours  in  standing  guard  before  his  door,  and  drive 
away,  at  the  risk  of  a  severe  blow  from  its  sharp  bill,  any  dog  or  cat 
which  might  venture  to  approach  it.  During  the  summer,  an  accident 
injured  one  of  its  wings  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  flying ;  and  in  the  fall,  at 
the  period  when  storks  migrate  to  a  warmer  clime,  its  friends  and  rela- 
tives, in  a  sycamore  grove,  distant  a  couple  of  miles,  made  it  frequent 
visits,  either  to  learn  its  intentions  or  persuade  it  to  accompany  them  on 
their  flight  southward. 

After  several  councils,  during  which  the  matter  appeared  to  be 
gravely  discussed,  and  the  ciroumstanoe  of  the  injured  wing  examinedi 
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all  left  it  but  one,  wbo  remained  to  aid  it  in  overcoming  the  difficulty 
under  which  it  labored.  Several  days  were  spent  in  attempts  to  fly, 
always  against  the  wind,  the  healthy  bird  aiding  it  with  a  timely  lift 
with  its  own  wings.  For  a  while  success  seemed  doubtful,  but  it  was 
finally  accomplished,  and  the  domesticated  stork  determined  to  accom- 
pany  its  species  to  the  climate  where  nature  taught  it  to  spend  the 
colder  season.  A  day  or  two  later,  Ak-Baba  seemed  agitated,  dis- 
obeyed its  friend's  bell,  and  neglected  the  guardianship  of  his  door. 
The  cause  was  soon  manifested :  ^^radually  some  hundreds  of  storks 
collected  and  hovered  over  the  garden,  a  few  descended  to  its  side,  and 
after  several  trials  to  rise,  they  finally  aided  it,  as  before  mentioned,  to 
reach  their  companions  in  the  air  ;  and  then,  taking  a  direction  nearly 
due  south,  they  commenced  their  migration ;  great  interest  and  care 
being  shown  in  favor  of  the  weaker  bird ;  and  as  long  as  the  company 
was  in  sight,  we  could  distinguish  ihe  position  of  Ak-Baha  by  the  little 
group  of  assistant  friends  around  him. 

There  is  but  little  variety  in  thei^o^^e-tem^  of  Belgrade :  the  amusements 
are  simple,  conducive  to  health,  and  full  of  forgetfulness  of  the  busy  life 
of  Stamboul,  and  the  Ghkowx faubourgs  of  Pera  and  Galata.  If  the  diplo- 
matic  social  usages,  now  in  full  strength  and  vigor  at  the  *  City  of  the 
Sultan,*  were  in  existence  during  the  period  of  the  mission  of  Lady 
Montague's  liege  lord  —  husband  may  well  be  omitted  —  it  is  readily 
understood,  the  relief  she  experienced  from  retirement  to  the  secluded 
shades  of  this  village.  It  was  also  then  a  more  fashionable  resort  than 
at  present,  and  may  have  better  agreed  with  her  poetical  account  of  its 

*  elysian  fields '  than  it  now  does.    After  breaking  our  fast  near  one  of  her 

*  fountains,  famous  for  the  excellency  of  their  water,'  beside  one  of  her 
^  shady  walks,  upon  short  grass  that  seems  artificial,'  enjoying  the  *  re- 
freshment of  cool  breezes,'  we  usually  walked  for  half  an  hour  along 
the  banks  of  one  of  the  artificial  lakes,  called  Bends,  of  which  mention 
will  be  renewed,  and  then,  frightened  away  by  the  increasing  heat  of 
the  sun,  retired  within  our  humble  dwelling.  During  this  matinal  walk 
we  were  not  generally  alone :  all  the  younger  Franks,  and  even  some 
of  the  young  villagers,  followed  the  same  method  of  spending  the  cool- 
est and  pleasantest  part  of  the  day  ;  and  the  little  groups  which  they 
formed  in  the  woods  or  by  the  water's  side  added  much  to  the  beauty  of 
the  picturesque  scene. 

There  were  at  the  village  several  Armenian  families  in  search  of 
health  or  diversion  ;  the  female  part  of  which,  freed  from  the  gaze  of 
Mussulmans,  or  even  men  of  their  own  creed,  would,  like  so  many 
young  lambs  escaped  from  the  fold,  frisk  and  play,  with  a  hearty  enjoy- 
ment that  was  really  contagious  :  they  retained,  with  the  exception  of 
the  yashmack  and  feradjeh,  (veil  and  cloak,)  their  usual  entire  oriental 
costume  and  head-dress ;  and  although  they  seldom  associated  with  the 
Franks,  especially  when  the  latter  were  males,  it  was  evident  that 
they  would  have  no  objections  to  doing  so,  were  it  not  for  the  presence 
of  their  elders,  and  the  existence  of  their  uncivilized  custom  of  separa- 
tion between  the  sexes.  One  of  them  became  a  subject  of  much  inter- 
est to  us,  both  from  the  meek  and  melancholy  cast  of  her  countenance 
And  deportment,  and  the  story  of  her  misfortunes,  which  we  learnt  from 
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a  European  lady,  a  mutual  acquainlanoe.  She  had  married  two 
years  previously  a  young  Armenian  jeweller,  supposed  lo  be  wealthy, 
and  of  known  respectable  connexiotia :  they  spent  a  year  happily  to- 
gether, living  perhaps  more  expensively  ihau  iheir  position  in  society 
required  ;  and  when  her  huabaud  suddenly  determined  to  visit  France, 
and  take  her  with  him,  it  was  with  feelings  of  anticipated  enjoyment, 
readily  conceived,  in  a  country  like  this,  where  the  Armenian  females 
lead  lives  almost  as  secluded  as  those  of  the  Turkish  ladies  themselves. 
By  the  aid  of  the  French  steam- packet  they  reached  Marseilles,  and  soon 
after  Paris.  News  of  the  departure  of  the  husband,  with  not  only  hia 
young  and  beautiful  wife,  but  jewels  to  a  very  large  amount,  which  had 
been  confided  lo  him  by  different  individuals,  was  received  at  Paris,  by 
the  Ottoman  embassy,  soon  aller  their  arrival ;  it  seized  upon  the  jew- 
els  and  their  possessor,  and  sent  them  back  to  Constantinople,  where  the 
latter  has  remained  in  very  irksome  confinement  ever  since,  with  no 
prospect  of  immediate  release. 

The  disgrace  and  sorrow  consequent  on  her  husband's  venality  al- 
most broke  the  young  creature's  heart ;  her  health  and  personal  ap- 
pearance have  greatly  suffered  ;  and  her  affection,  unlike  that  of  the 
females  of  more  civilized  lands  and  more  tutored  senBibilities,  which 
leads  them  to  love  on  through  disgrace  and  poverty,  has  been  completely 
alienated  from  her  husband ;  and  we  were  informed,  her  hopes  of  any 
worldly  happiness  are  completely  blighted.  It  was  indeed  affecting  to 
know  the  cause  of  her  sorrows,  witness  her  pale  faint  countenance  and 
retiring  habits;  and  notwithstanding  the  continual  grief  of  hef  mind, 
observe  her  endeavors  to  meet  with  even  a  forced  smile  and  appearance 
of  pleasure  the  attempts  of  her  companions  to  draw  her  thoughts  away 
from  their  one  all -engrossing  subject  to  the  freshness  of  spring  that  sur- 
rounded Ihem. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  day,  until  some  five  or  six  o'clock,  the 
heat  compelled  us  to  remain  within  doors,  occupying  ourselves  with 
books  or  music;  in  the  afternoon,  toward  sun-set,  we  would  again 
sally  forth  to  the  '  many  shady  walks  '  in  the  woods.  Sometimes  we 
were  visited  by  young  gentlemen  from  the  residence  of  the  diplomatic 
corps  in  the  summer,  viz.  Buyuk  Dereh  and  Therapia ;  or  pic-nic  parties 
even  from  the  more  distant  Pera.  The  costume  of  the  Greeks  of  the 
village  differed  very  little  from  that  of  those  of  the  females  of  the  capi- 
tal, except  perhaps  in  the  colors  of  the  dresses,  some  of  which  were 
bright  red  or  yellow.  There  has  evidently  also  been  a  great  falling  off 
bothin  that  respect  and  the  beauty  of  the  females,  since  the  dole  of  Lady 
Montague's  letter  lo  Mr.  Pope  ;  for  her  ladyship  asserts  that  they  then 
resembled  '  the  ideas  of  the  ancient  nymphs,  as  they  are  given  us  by  the 
representations  of  the  poets  and  painters.'  We  scarcely  sow  a  good 
face  among  all  the  women  whom  we  met;  and  the  only  nymph-like 
figures  were  those  of  the  young  girls  occupied  in  the  very  homely  and 
unpoetioal  employment  of  washing  clothes  at  the  springs,  or  in  the 
streams  running  from  them.  But  a  truce  lo  such  strictures  on  the  lite- 
rary remains  of  that  really  charming  writer,  whose  letters  were  doubt- 
less not  intended  to  be  strictly  correct,  but  rather  descriptions  craZeurdc 
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rose,  to  suit  the  fancy  of  the  poet,  Mr.  Pope,  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
dressed. 

Belgrade,  as  previously  mentioned,  is  the  seat  of  the  Bends,  or  arti- 
ficial reservoirs  of  water,  for  the  supply  of  the  capital.  These  are 
dams  of  stone,  constructed  from  hill  to  hill  across  the  intervening  ravine 
or  gorge,  sometimes  of  very  beautiful  and  costly  workmanship  :  during 
the  winter  and  spring,  the  falling  rain  is  amassed  in  the  ravine  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  form  considerable  lakes  ;  and  in  the  summer,  there  is 
likewise  a  constant  supply  flowing  into  them  from  the  sources  in  the 
hills.  The  bends  are  seven  in  number,  some  larger  than  others,  dating 
back  to  a  distant  period  :  their  waters  are  conducted  to  the  capital  and 
its  faubourgs  through  pipes  and  stone  and  mortar  ways,  which  run 
across  some  of  the  deeper  valleys  in  aqueducts,  wind  along  the  sides  of 
the  hills  until  they  can  cross  without  descending,  or  actually  descend 
some  of  the  minor  declivities. 

Before  our  departure  from  Belgrade,  we  made  an  excursion  to  seve- 
ral of  the  bends,  and  dined  d  la  pic-nic  on  the  green  sward  of  the  emi- 
nence of  that  constructed  by  the  late  Sultan  Mahmoud  II.  The  morning 
was  clear  and  fresh  ;  the  birds,  among  them  the  sweet-toned  nightingale, 
sang  and  flew  about  in  the  green  brush- wood,  welcoming  the  rising  of  the 
world-enlivening  PhoBbus,  whose  rays,  however,  soon  became  too  warm 
in  their  intimacy.  While  my  friends  rode  in  our  Araba,  drawn  by  a  cou- 
ple of  oxen  —  for  here  the  safest,  though  certainly  fleetest,  conveyance 
is  a  carriage,  drawn  either  by  oxen  or  buffaloes,  arid  the  wealthiest 
ladies  of  the  land,  '  faithful  and  infidel,'  do  not  disdain  to  use  them  —  I 
enjoyed  the  recreation  of  a  pedestrian  tour  through  the  forest.  We  first 
visited  two  bends  near  the  village  of  Belgrade,  one  uniting  two  small 
hills,  built  by  the  Greek  Emperor  Andronicus,  in  A.  D.  1190 :  behind 
them  are  two  smaller  ones,  in  a  rough  state,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
great  bend,  called  that  of  Pasha  D6r6.  The  water  of  these  four  bends 
runs  down  into  a  broad  valley,  through  pipes,  a  distance  of  some  seven 
or  eight  miles,  to  a  great  reservoir,  erected  by  Andronicus  Commenus, 
but  now  bearing  the  name  of  Osman  III.  In  a  valley  to  the  west  of 
Belgrade  is  another  bend,  called  A'iwad,  built  by  Mustapha  III.  in 
A.  D.  1766.  From  the  great  reservoir  of  Pyrgos,  the  water  crosses  a 
valley  in  a  magnificent  aqueduct,  erected  by  Justinian,  and  thenoe 
around  hills  to  the  city. 

Near  noon,  we  reached  the  new  bend,  erected  by  the  late  Sultan 
Mahmoud  II.  near  the  village  of  Baktchakieuy.  It  is  the  newest  and 
most  perfect  of  all  the  bends:  its  facade  is  constructed  of  white  marble 
from  the  island  of  Marmora,  in  the  sea  of  the  same  name,  and  its  water 
runs  through  the  aqueduct  previously  mentioned,  of  twenty-one  arches, 
and  five  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  length.  Between  the 
aqueduct  and  Pera  are  numerous  pilasters,  each  some  eighty  feet  high, 
called  in  Turkish  Sooterazee,  or  water  balances,  by  which,  agree- 
ably to  the  system  of  hydraulics  in  use  here,  the  current  of  water  in 
mounting  and  descending  to  and  from  their  apexes,  receives  additional 
strength,  and  is  aired.  From  the  bend  there  is  an  extensive  view  of 
the  distant  capital  and  its  faubourgs ;  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  even  of 
the  <  high  and  hoar '  summit  of  Olympus ;  near  the  water  is  a  Cahv^hf 
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which  furnishes  mats  and  coifee  to  the  numerous  pic-nic  parties  that 
visit  the  forest ;  and  here,  under  the  shade  of  a  nohle  chestnut  tree,  we 
partook  of  our  lunch. 

The  system  of  hydraulics  now  in  use  among  the  Turks  was  that  of 
the  Romans  in  France  and  Spain :  the  Moors  of  Granada  were  ignorant 
of  it,  but  it  is  in  full  operation  in  Barbary,  no  doubt  borrowed  from  Con- 
stantinople. It  is  called  that  of  sooterazee,  or  water-balances,  and 
consists  of  pipes  in  the  form  of  reversed  syphons,  built  over  arches  or 
columns,  and  is  conformable  to  the  law  of  fluids  by  which  they  are 
always  brought  to  their  level.  The  sooterazee  is  generally  a  mass  of 
masonry  in  the  form  of  a  pointless  pyramid  or  Egyptian  obelisk.  Care 
is  taken  to  choose  a  water  source  higher  by  some  feet  than  the  reservoir 
from  which  it  is  intended  the  water  shall  be  distributed.  The  water  is 
then  carried  in  subterranean  passages,  slightly  inclined,  open  here  and 
there  to  give  it  air,  to  the  side  of  the  valley  or  declivity  over  which  it 
is  to  be  carried :  here  a  sooterazee  is  erected,  facing  another  on  the  oppo- 
site  side  ;  leaden  pipes  of  certain  diameters  are  placed  parallel  on  two  of 
its  sides ;  they  are  unconnected  at  the  summit  of  the  pyramid,  and  the 
one  facing  the  source  empties  itself  into  a  small  basin  there,  from  which 
the  water  descends  on  the  other  side  in  the  second  tube  to  another  sub- 
terranean passage,  leading  to  a  second,  third,  fourth,  or  more  sooterazees 
on  the  sides  or  in  the  valley,  until  it  finally  attains  the  summit  of  the 
one  erected  on  the  opposite  hill  of  equal  height  to  the  first.  When  there, 
it  flows  on  to  the  place  of  final  distribution  ;  and,  so  that  the  quantity  of 
water  resolved  upon  may  flow  freely  in  the  sooterazee  without  losing 
any  of  its  velocity,  the  ascending  and  descending  pipes  are  made  of 
double  the  diameter  of  the  final  orifice.  The  distance  generally  be- 
tween the  sooterazees  is  about  two  hundred  yards.  The  ascending 
pipe  or  tube  rises  as  high  as  the  water  is  when  it  is  received,  which  is 
seven  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  source ;  and  the  descending  one 
is  exactly  seven  inches  more  below  that,  and  so  on  to  the  last  sootera- 
zee. The  reservoir  of  distribution  should  be  just  seven  inches  lower 
than  the  last  sooterazee.  The  expenseof  a  water-way  of  this  kind 
is  estimated  at  one-flflh  of  an  aqueduct  on  arches ;  and  also  admits  of 
a  great  economy  in  the  distribution  of  the  water.     Thus : 

A  circular  orifice  of  four  lines  in  diameter  discharges,  under  a  pres- 
sure of  three  inches  of  water,  seven  hundred  pounds  of  water  in  twelve 
hours,  and  double  that  in  twenty-four  hours.  This  measure  the  Turks 
call  a  macoor.  Eight  macoors  form  what  they  call  a  lula^  which  is 
eleven  lines  in  diameter.  These  are  the  only  water  measures  they 
have ;  and  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  what  their  religious  ablutions 
render  indispensable,  there  are  erected  throughout  the  city  a  great 
number  of  pyramids,  with  each  a  basin  at  their  summit,  to  which  both 
macoors  and  lulas  are  attached  horizontally.  The  water  in  the  basin 
is  kept  three  inches  above  their  mouths,  and  when  supplied  too  copiously, 
flows  off  in  an  extra  tube  to  furnish  some  other  pyramid,  fountain,  etc. 
This  basin  of  macoors  and  lulas  is  called  a  Mooslook,  and  is  of  any 
given  dimensions.  The  ofiicers  charged  with  watering  the  city  use  a 
portative  mooslook,  to  enable  them  to  know  when  and  where  there  is  a 
waste  of  water  from  any  of  the  pipes  or  water-ways.    A»  they  know 
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great  sea  of  forest- verdure  extended  to  ihe  iiorizon  ;  tlie  Raritan,  like  & 
baad  of  silver,  gliltering  in  its  breaks  and  iotervals,  as  it  wended  its  cir- 
cuitous and  serpent  courEe, 

Taking  the  panorama  for  all  in  all,  il  was  the  most  captivating  and 
beautiful  creation  that  He  who  is  the  fountain  of  all  goodness  and  be- 
nevolence has  permitted  roe  to  gaze  upon.  At  my  feet,  the  cheerful 
snow-white  buildings  of  the  Quarantine  were  throwing  long  shadows 
across  their  verdant  lawns,  (a  paradise  to  the  poor  sick  manner  released 
from  the  darkness  and  confinement  of  his  weary  lair  in  the  daak  and 
dirty  forcaslle ;)  and  anchored  on  the  water  were  vessels  of  all  flags 
atid  burthens,  from  the  light  Bermudcan  shallop,  with  its  oranges  and 
pines,  to  the  proud  and  richly-laden  Indiaman  ;  but  high  above  all,  and 
moored  at  aristocratic  distance  from  the  rest,  towered  a  dark  and  lofly 
ship,  thai  perfection  of  naval  architecture,  a  frigate  of  the  largest  class, 
whose  stars  and  stripes,  languidly  floating  at  the  gaff,  proclaimed  her 

1  sat  for  some  time,  absorbed  in  delight,  the  silence  unbroken  save  by 
the  occasional  snort  and  pawing  of  my  steed,  who  I  doubt  not  likewise 
enjoyed  the  scene,  till  the  great  orb  of  molten  gold  in  the  western  hori- 
zon, o'erhung  and  draped  with  a  gorgeous  canopy  of  clouds,  slowly 
descending,  warned  me  that  Night's  sable  ministers  were  near,  and  that 
I  must  cease  to  linger.  Putting  spurs  to  my  horse,  (a  figurative  expres- 
sion, for  my  bonny  bay  required  no  such  argument,)  I  was  soon  i  '   ' 


landing.  Dismountine,  I  threw  the  reins  across  the  saddle,  and  pre- 
pared with  all  due  philosophy,  as  the  steamer  had  just  Iel\,  to  wait  her 
return,  lo  take  me  again  to  that  city  whose  destinies  and  might  Sd 
Nicholas  so  vividly  portrayed  to  the  sage  Van  Rortlandt  in  the  chroni- 
cles of  Knickerbocicee.  I  had  (he  prospect  of  waiting  for  some  time ; 
so,  lighting  my  cigar — thanks  to  Pandora,  that  she  lefl  us  fAa/ bless- 
ing ! —  I  slowly  sauntered  down  the  pier,  and  leaning  against  a  spile, 
puffed  away  in  silent  contemplation. 

In  the  far  distance  the  revolving  beacons  at  Sandy-Hook  at  measured 
intervals  threw  forth  their  warning  fires,  like  angel.guides  to  the  home- 
bound  mariner,  and  the  '  Yo!- heave- o!'  from  the  shipping,  rendered 
soil  and  fiule-like  by  the  distance,  floated  gently  and  sweetly  on  the 
summer  atmospherg. 

While  1  thus  stood  absorbed,  a  slight  jar  against  the  pier  aroused  me, 
and  looking  over,  I  saw  a  man-of-war's  barge  lying  alongside,  the 
sailors,  some  asleep  upon  the  thwarts,  and  others  lolling  in  various  at- 
titudes, as  dictated  by  convenience  or  caprice  ;  while  just  beyond,  partly 
concealed  by  a  pile  of  wood,  were  two  of  her  crew,  seated  on  the  pier, 
whom  I  had  not  before  observed.  Although  the  twilight  whs  rapidly 
thickening,  I  could  see  that  one  was  old  and  weather-beaten,  his  locks 
grizzled  by  the  hand  of  Time,  and  his  countenance  channelled  and 
scarred  into  the  stem  expression  which  long  conflict  with  storm  and 
tempest  always  leaves  behind ;  while  the  other,  with  large  whiskers 
encircling  a  handsome  dare-devil  face,  was  much  his  junior.  They 
were  both  dressed  in  man-of-war  rig ;  white  trowsers  and  blue  jackets, 
the  collars  worked  with  the  foul  anchor  turned  over  their  shoulders,  ex> 
posing  their  bronzed  chests  and  throats,  while  around  (he  broad  ribbon 


I 
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a  dork  (roHning  clood 
Veils  ihe  briihi  river  like  a  .hroiid, 
Whera,  wonaering  under  unknown  iikiei, 
lis  Fouiwtii  bidden  fVoTD  aaityet. 

We  ool^  know  tbsl  onward  ever, 
lAUiiig  wlih  fluccusting  moliaa, 
The  iDichly  and  majatii;  river, 
To  wRere  the  iiunel  glcriei  fade 


Between  whnt  bleak  and  desert  aliorea, 
Down  what  Bleep  r^ataia^Ii  it  poun. 
Over  what  rofki  and  ueacheroua  nhoali 
The  fretud  river  hoanely  toll>. 

We  know  not:  we  are  In  God's  keeping  : 


He  lovea  and  w 


Tomiid 


111  earnest  prayet  lo  if u 
a  ihrough  ihe  dim 
peril*  of  the  river. 


>ing, 


T   Jl    E      D   E   , 


MAN'S       SERMON: 


i 


It  waa  on  a  delicious  aHernoon  in  the  month  of  July,  that  af^r  making 
a  tour  of  its  circuit,  I  drew  up  my  horse  on  the  highest  rid^e  of  Statea 
Island,  to  take  a  survey  of  the  noble  picture  that  lay  on  all  sides  ex- 
tended around  me.  The  sun  had  so  far  declined  in  his  course  aa  to 
throw  the  softest  lights  and  richest  shadotrs  cm  the  surrounding  scenery  ; 
and  the  rolling  and  undulating  hills,  covered  with  a  carpet  of  verdure 
of  the  hue  of  emerald,  glittered  with  the  snow-white  cottages  and  villas 
scattered  upon  their  surface.  On  ray  right,  the  ocean  stretched  in  majesty, 
his  broad  expanse  a  rising  hill  of  waters,  till  reaching  the  sapphire  blue 
of  the  horizen,  it  mingled  into  one,  the  gallant  ships  and  argosies  swan- 
like floating  on  his  bosom. 

The  fortifications  on  the  Long-Island  shore  slumbered  in  grim  repose, 
the  flags  hanging  supinely  from  their  stalls  above  the  ramparts,  and  the 
green  fields  and  harvest- ripened  farms  smiled  in  beauty, as  they  stretched 
onward  to  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  whose  mansions,  resting  on  her  terraced 
Heights,  were  throwing  back  from  all  their  casements  the  rays  of  [he 
declining  sun  in  quivering  sheets  of  gold.  New.  York,  rising  from  its  bed 
ofwaters,  appeared  a  fairy  city  springing  from  the  deep;  while  the  lordly 
Hudson,  escorted  by  the  Palisades,  coursed  gallantly  on  his  nonhem 
journey.  On  the  left,  the  plains  of  New-Jersey  rested  in  sleepy  still- 
ness, guarded  by  their  undulating  mountains ;  while  on  the  west,  one 
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great  sea  of  forest- verdure  extended  to  ihe  horizon  ;  (he  Raritan,  lik( 
band  of  silver,  glittering  in  its  breaks  and  intervals,  as  it  weaded  its  cir- 
cuitous and  serpent  course. 

Taking  the  panorama  for  all  in  all,  it  was  the  most  captivating  and 
beautiful  creation  that  He  who  is  the  fountain  of  all  goodness  and  be- 
nevolence has  permitted  me  to  gaze  upon.  At  my  feet,  the  cheerful 
snow-while  buildings  of  the  Quarantine  were  throwing  long  shadows 
across  their  verdant  lawns,  (a  paradise  to  the  poor  sick  mariner  released 
from  the  darkness  and  confinement  of  his  weary  lair  in  the  dank  and 
dirty  forcaslle ;)  and  anchored  on  the  water  were  vessels  of  all  flags 
and  burthens,  from  the  light  Bermudcan  shallop,  with  its  oranges  and 
pines,  to  the  proud  and  richlj-laden  Indiaman  ;  but  high  above  all,  and 
moored  at  aristocratic  distance  from  the  rest,  towered  a  dark  and  lofly 
ship,  that  perfection  of  naval  architecture,  a  frigate  of  the  largest  class, 
whose  stars  and  stripes,  languidly  floating  at  the  gaff,  proclaimed  her 
nation. 

I  sal  for  some  time,  absorbed  in  delight,  the  silence  unbroken  save  by 
the  occasional  snort  and  pawing  of  my  steed,  who  I  doubt  not  likewise 
enjoyed  the  scene,  till  the  great  orb  of  molten  gold  in  the  western  hori- 
zon, o'erhung  and  draped  with  a  gorgeous  canopy  of  clouds,  slowly 
descending,  warned  me  that  Night's  sable  minislers  were  near,  and  that 
I  must  cease  to  linger.  Putting  spurs  to  my  horse,  (a  figurative  expres- 
sion, for  my  bonny  bay  required  no  such  argument,)  I  was  soon  at  ihe 
landing.  Dismounting,  I  threw  the  reins  across  the  saddle,  and  pre- 
pared with  al!  due  philosophy,  as  the  steamer  had  just  left,  to  wait  her 
return,  to  take  me  again  to  that  city  whoso  destinies  and  might  St, 
Nicholas  so  vividly  portrayed  to  the  sage  Van  Kortlandt  in  the  chroni- 
cles of  Knickerbocker,  I  had  the  prospect  of  waiting  for  acme  time ; 
so,  lighting  my  cigar  —  thanks  to  Pandora,  that  she  left  us  (Aai  bless- 
ing !  —  r  slowly  sauntered  down  the  pier,  and  leaning  against  a  spile, 
puffed  away  in  silent  contemplation. 

In  the  far  distance  the  revolving  beacons  at  Sandy-Hook  at  measured 
intervals  threw  forth  their  warning  fires,  like  angel-guides  lo  the  home- 
bound  mariner,  and  the  '  Yo  !- heave-o!'  from  the  shipping,  rendered 
soft  and  flute-like  by  the  distance,  floated  gently  and  sweetly  on  the    ' 
summer  atmospherp. 

While  I  thus  stood  absorbed,  a  slight  jar  against  the  pier  aroused  me, 
and  looking  over,  I  saw  a  man-of-war's  barge  lying  alongside,  tha 
sailors,  some  asleep  upon  the  thwarts,  and  others  lolling  in  various  at- 
titudes, as  dictated  by  convenience  or  caprice  ;  while  just  beyond,  partly 
concealed  by  a  pile  of  wood,  were  tivo  of  her  crew,  seated  on  the  pier, 
whom  I  had  not  before  observed.  Although  the  twilight  was  rapidly 
thickening,  1  could  see  that  one  was  old  and  weather-beaten,  hia  looks 
grizzled  by  the  band  of  Time,  and  his  countenance  channelled  and 
scarred  into  the  stern  expression  which  long  conflict  with  storm  and 
tempest  always  leaves  behind ;  while  the  other,  with  large  whiskera 
encircling  a  handsome  dare-devil  face,  was  much  his  junior.  They 
were  both  dressed  in  man-of-war  rig  ;  white  tmwsers  and  blue  jackets, 
the  collars  worked  with  the  foul  anchor  turned  over  their  shoulders,  ex. 
posing  their  bronzed  chests  and  throats,  while  around  the  broad  ribbon    < 
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on  their  jaunty  sennet  hata  was  inscribed  the  name  of  Iheir  frigate, 
'The  United  States'  Seeing  tlie  name,  I  in  voluntarily  exclaimed  aloud  : 
'  There  then  is  the  '  Old  Wagon  !'  the  sobriquet  by  which  ihe  ship  is 
known  in  ihe  navy.  On  hearing  my  voice,  the  men  turned  for  a  mo- 
menl ;  but  perceiving  that!  did  not  address  them,  ihey  again  turned,  and 
paid  no  farther  attention  to  mc. 

Afler  some  moments,  the  younger  of  the  two  broke  the  silence  by 
saying : 

'  What  water  does  ihey  carry  out  over  the  bar  of  this  here  port, 

Ruminating  on  his  quid  with  true  nautical  delitteraiion,  the  elder,  after 
a  pause,  slowly  replied  :  '  By  the  old  channel,  half  less  four ;  at  slack 
water,  four  fathom ;  by  this  here  new  channel  as  Lieutenant  Gedney 
has  found,  five  fathom  at  full  tide,  and  four  fathom  at  low  water ;  at  the 
neap,  may  be  half  less  six.' 

A  pause  ensued,  when  the  younger  again  spoke  :  '  I  've  hear'n  say, 
that  they  can  take  a  lioe-of- battle-ship,  guns,  water  and  all,  out  by  this 
here  new  channel,  at  any  time  o'  tide.' 

'  So  they  say,' said  the  old  man  ;  '  audit  would  have  been  well  if  one 
of  the  ships  as  has  carried  the  stars  and  stripes  in  limes  gone  by  had 
known  that  ere  channel ;  there  is  one  sea-faring  man,  not  fur  from  here, 
as  would  have  been  saved  thereby  from  an  English  prison.' 

'  And  who  is  that  V  asked  the  younger  sailor. 

'  It  is  a  man  as  is  quarter-master  on  board  that  'ere  frigate  riding  at 
anchor  yonder,  and  coxswain  of  the  first  cutter  lying  alongside  this 
here  pier ;  the  man  as  is  talking  with  you  ;  launched  into  the  world  by 
Ihe  old  folks,  with  the  name  of  William  Baxter  on  his  starn.' 

'  Better  known  forward,  and  on  the  gun-deck,'  retorted  the  other,  '  by 
the  name  of  Grumbling  Bill.' 

'  Ay,  ay  —  very  like,' said  the  other.  'A  gray- head  has  no  more 
respectshown  to  it  now-a-days,  nor  half  as  much,  as  an  unshaved  boy ; 
times  is  n't  as  they  used  to  was.' 

Saying  this,  he  slowly  rose,  and  taking  a  short  stump  pipe  from  his 
pocket,  deliberately  filled  it  with  tobacco,  and  advancing  toward  me, 
touching  his  hat,  asked  '  whether  be  mought  he  so  bold  as  to  ask  for  a 
light.' 

<  Certainly,'  said  I;  'but  I  have  another  cigar  here;  let  me  give  you 
that.' 

*  No,  no.  Sir ;  many  thanks,  many  thanks,'  replied  the  veteran.  '  I 
hopes  I  've  been  long  enough  in  the  sarvice  to  know  my  place  :  pipes 
for  the  fo'castle,  cigars  for  the  cahin  ;  pipes  for  the  men,  cigars  for  the 
ofiicers.  I  likes  every  man  to  know  his  station :  I  've  been  aboard 
ship  long  enough  to  lam  the  valu'  of  disci -jiA'ne.' 

Somewhat  amused  at  the  old  man's  notions  of  propriety,  1  remarked: 
'  It  would  be  well  if  we  had  a  little  more  of  it  on  shore  here.' 

'  You  may  well  say  that,'  said  he.  '  Things  is  getting  to  a  pretty 
pass  here;  there's  no  respect  into  the  limes.  Sir.  I'm  hard  aboard 
o'  seventy  year,  and  can  see  at  the  end  of  every  cruize  that  the  people 
ia  more  saarcy  and  houdacious  than  Ihey  was  before.  Every  man 
'long  shore  here  is  master  and  no  man  mate,     D'  ye  see.  Sir,  1  think 
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port  without  having  lired  a  ahot  in  RDger,  nor  burnt  powder 
scaling  the  gutis,  when  the  carcumstance   occurred.     D'ye 
there  was  a  man  on  board  of  the  ship  from  this  aame  place,  New-Yoi 
by  the  name  of  James  Austin,  captaia  of  the  mizzen-top  ;  a  good 
man,  but  a  bad  man,  and  wh^n  he  had  his  grog  aboard,  ae  profane 
blasphemous  a  wrelch  as  ever  stepped  foot  on  a  tarred  plank,  but  ae 
theleas,  a  right  bold  and  daring  fellow.     Well,  Sir,  somehow  he  | 
this  here  consumpiion,  and  bleeds  every  day  more  or  less  from 
lungs,  and  gets  weaker  and  weaker,  'till  the  doctor  claps  him  on 
sick-list. 

'  So,  he  gels  worse  and  worse  every  day,  'till  ihe  doctor,  he  eondemnp: 
him  as  unseawarthy,  and  turns  him  over  to  tlie  chaplain,  so  that  h»\ 
mought  patch  him  up  for  his  last  cruize.  The  good  man  did  the  best  li*3 
could,  but  d  —  1  a  bit  could  he  make  out  of  Jim  ;  for  while  be  was  tallu 
iifg  to  him,  Jim  would  curse  the  loblolly  boys  about  him  in  the  sick  baji^. 
the  same  as  if  he  had  n't  his  clearance -papers  all  made  out  for  the  g 
ocean  of  etamity.  The  chaplain  told  the  first-lteutenant,  (when  he 
in  the  bay  one  day  to  see  that  all  the  sick  was  comfortably  taken  i 
of,)  shaking  his  head,  and  looking  sorrowfully  at  Jim,  says  he,  '  He  f 
death.  Sir,  no  more  nor  a  drunken  sleep,  and  is  desperately  mortal,' 
He  made  a  kind  of  merit  of  being  houdacious  and  hardened.  As 
was  growing  weaker  and  weaker,  and  almost  suffocated  by  his  cough, 
doctor  orders  him,  as  it  was  hot  and  conlined  in  the  sick  bay,  to  beal 
up  in  his  hammock  near  the  main-deck  ports,  so  that  he  mought  have 
ihe  air;  and  there  he  was,  off  and  on,  for  two  or  three  weeks,  sinking 
day  by  day ;  but  the  oath  was  always  uppermost  with  him,  and  though 
his  anchor  was  all  ready  to  let  go  into  tbe  quicksands  of  death,  he  was 
just  as  wicked  and  profane  in  his  whisper  as  he  used  to  be  when  ba 
answered  tlie  haii  of  (he  oSicer  of  the  deck,  in  the  voice  of  a  bull,  froaj 
the  mizzen-lop. 

'  Well,  Sir,  one  morning  airly  a  sail  hove  in  sight,  and  we  soon  made 
her  out  from  the  mast-head  to  be  a  man-o'-war,  and  before  long,  from  the 
decks,  a  heavy,  double-banked  frigate,  with  two  reg'lar  rows  of  teeth. 
I'll  leli  you  what,  Sir,  every  man's  eyes  brightened  up  on  board  of  that 
'ere  ship,  from  the  niggers  at  the  coppers  to  the  commodore  in  his  cab- 
in. The  drum  beal  to  quarters,  and  the  ship  was  made  ready  for  ac- 
tion ;  and  great  gleo  was  there  among  the  men,  and  congratulations  —  I 
say,  Bill  Blunt,  aim  that  'ere  the  word  the  ofEoers  uses  ? — and  cod- 
gralulalions  among  the  officers,  that  we  should  n't  be  obliged  lo  sneak 
into  port  without  having  fired  a  shut.  In  course,  Jim's  hammock,  with 
all  the  other  lumber,  was  slowed  away,  and  Jim  placed  out  of  barm's 
way,  with  the  rest  of  the  eick.  Says  the  surgeon  to  him,  says  he, '  My 
man,  if  we  go  into  action,  I  charge  you,  (for  Jim  was  always  ready  for 
fight,)  I  charge  you  not  to  leave  your  cot ;  for  any  exertion  that  you 
may  make  will  start  your  lungs;  —  your  life  will  not  be  worth  ten 
minutes'  purchase;  you'll  bleed  to  death  on  the  spot.'  Jim  said 
nothing,  but  his  eyes  brightened,  and  a  faint  smile  played  across  hia 
pale  lips;  bo  the  surgeon  telled  the  lieutenant  a'terwards.  We  clapt 
on  all  sail  in  chase,  and  ao  did  the  strange  ship  :  but  the  President  then 
'    '      'n  luck,  the  carcumstance  at  that  time  not  having  occurred,  gradu- 
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ally  overhauled  her,  and  getting  near  enough,  sent  a  couple  of  shot 
across  her  fore-foot,  to  make  her  tell  lier  name.  Shiver  my  timbers !  if 
I  ever  seen  so  many  long  faces  aboard  a  Yankee  frigate,  as  showed 
themselves  of  a  sudden,  as  the  French  flag  run  up  and  floated  in  the 
wind  from  her  gafi*.  'Slop  ray  grog!'  growled  old  Albro,  the  surly 
boatswain;  (and  Albro  was  n't  a  man  as  stuck  at  breaking  the  third 
commandment,  for  every  other  word  was  with  him  an  oath  ;  but  he  never 
used  fhat  oath  'cept  when  he  was  excited  ;)  '  May  my  grog  be  etarnally 
slopped !'  growled  he,  between  his  clenched  teeth,  ' if  it  aint  ad  —  d 
Johnny  Crapo,  after  all!  D  —  n  me,  if  I  was  the  skipper,  if  I  wouldn't 
make  this  Mounseer  make  a  fight  of  it,  or  co-arce  him  to  send  aboard  a 
couple  of  bulls  of  old  cog-ni-ac,  to  pay  for  the  deception.' 

'  So  all  hopes  of  a  fight  and  prize-money  having  vanished,  like  scud 
hefore  a  Nor'weater,  we  had  nothing  1o  do  but  secure  the  guns  ag'in, 
and  make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain.  But  as  for  Jim  Auslin,  what  does 
he  do,  but  —  at  the  report  of  the  first  gun  ihat  was  fired  —  what  does  he 
do,  but  come  crawling  up,  and  as  (he  surgeon  tell'd  him,  hardly  reaches 
his  gun,  before  he  falls,  the  blood  gushes  from  his  mouth  and  nostrils, 
and  they  lakes  him  below,  bleeding  to  dealb. 

'  Well,  all  was  made  snug  ag'in,  and  the  men  got  their  breakfast, 
and  the  French  ships  and  Jim'scase  was  nigh  on  forgotten,  when,  as  the 
commodore  and  first  lieutenant  was  walking  up  and  down  the  quarter- 
deck, one  of  the  surgeon's  mates  comes  up,  touches  his  hat  to  the  lieu- 
tenant, and  says  :  '  I  report  James  Austin,  Sir,  captain  of  the  mizzen- 
top,  aged  forly-two  years,  dead  of  consumption  at  four  bells.'  '  Very 
well,'  says  the  lieutenant,  *  make  it  so :  let  the  purser  square  his  ac- 
counts, and  have  him  ready  for  burial  at  an  hour  before  sun-down  this 
evening.'  Now  there.  Sir,  you  see  the  valu'  of  diaci-pline;  a  man  a'int 
allowed  lo  be  dead,  nor  the  hour  struck,  till  the  oHicer  of  the  watch  says, 
'Makeilso.'  Well,  Sir,  the  day  wore  on;  the  men  had  got  their  din- 
ners, and  the  ofiicer  of  the  deck  was  leaning  ag'in  the  capstan,  with  his 
trumpet  under  his  arm,  when  the  surgeon  comes  up,  and  says  in  a  low 
voice,  '  There  's  something  very  queer  going  on  below.  Sir.  That  man 
Austin,  that  was  reported  dead  this  morning,  has  come  to  life  ag'in,  and 
is  sitting  bolt  upright  in  his  hammock,  addressing  the  men,  who  are 
crowding  around  him,  and  in  language  and  terms  so  different  from 
what  was  usual  with  him,  that  I  can  hardly  believe  it's  the  same  man.* 
'I'll  go  below  with  you,'  said  the  lieutenant,  'and  see  into  the  matter. 
He  may  do  mischief  among  the  crew  with  his  nonsense.'  So  they  went 
below,  and  made  their  way  for'ard  to  the  sick  bay,  which  was  surround- 
ed by  the  men,  crowding  around  and  reaching  over  each  other's  should- 
ers ;  and  there,  as  the  surgeon  said,  sat  the  dead  man,  as  white  and  cold 
and  stiff  as  a  marble  statute,  preaching  a  aarmint  to  the  men.  It  wa'mt 
long  before  it  came  to  the  commodore's  ears  that  there  was  something 
unusual  going  on  below,  and  he  was  about  to  send  to  inquire  into  the 
matter,  when  the  surgeon  himself  comes  up,  and  says:  'Commodore, 
Austin  has  sent  for  you  ;  he  says  he  has  one  word  for  i/ou.' 

'  Pish !  pish !  pish  !'  says  the  commodore,  as  was  his  way  when  he 
was  vexed ;  '  what  does  the  man  want  with  iite  ?'  '  He  says  he  has 
come  from  the  dead,  and  has  a  message  for  you,  commodore,  and  begs 
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the  number  of  macoors  and  lulas  of  water  which  ought  to  pass  through 
each  point  of  the  water-way,  they  arrange  a  mooslook  with  the  same 
number  in  the  latter,  and  when  the  water  does  not  keep  even  with  its 
edge,  they  know  there  is  a  loss. 

The  sooterazees  are  of  two  kinds  ;  those  used  as  aqueducts  across 
ravines,  where  there  is  generally  but  one  pipe,  and  those  used  in  the  city 
for  the  distribution  of  water,  where  the  number  is  governed  by  the  de- 
mand. At  some  places  a  vaulted  chamber  is  used  for  the  distribution 
of  water,  called  a  Takcim.  Here  the  water  from  Belgrade  runs  into  a 
marble  trough,  furnished  with  numerous  macoors  and  lulas,  through 
which  it  escapes  to  the  different  fountains,  palaces,  public  baths,  etc.,  of 
the  city  and  its  faubourgs.  In  a  time  of  drought  the  water  of  the 
takcims  is  regulated  by  the  quantity  supposed  to  be  in  the  Bends  of 
Belgrade  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  care  taken,  there  is  frequently  much 
distress  felt  from  the  want  of  water  at  the  public  fountains.  j.  p.  b. 
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OuB.  iballop,  long  with  tempest  tried, 
Floats  calmly  down  life's  tranquil  tide : 
Blue  skies  are  laughing  overhead. 
The  river  sparkles  in  its  bed  ; 

The  sunbeams  from  the  waters  glancing, 
On  the  white  canvass  flashing  glisten ; 

The  small  waves  round  the  vessel  dancing, 
Melt  and  dissolve  in  silver  foam; 
And  we  in  our  frul  home 
To  the  charm'd  water-mudc  listen. 


zz. 

We  and  our  little  children  float. 
Dreaming,  in  this  enchanted  boat: 
A  gentle  and  propitious  gale 
Follows,  and  nils  the  snowy  sail. 

From  spicy  southern  wildernesses, 
And  thickets  of  acacia  blowing, 
Where  dewy  rooming's  golden  tresses 

Shine  through  the  quivering  purple  gloom : 

And  loaded  with  perfume,. 
The  sea  of  air  is  overflowing. 

zzz. 

Great  trees  their  branches  overhead 
Thrust  forth,  with  flowers  thick-garlanded : 
And  while  our  little  barque  I  steer 
Through  the  bright  rosy  atmosphere. 

The  thick  leaves  murmuringly  quiver. 
The  golden  sunlight,  floating,  flashes 

On  green  isles  jewelling  we  river. 
On  whose  smooth,  uiver'sanded  shore, 
Foaming  up  evermore. 
The  river  musically  plashes. 
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Bdi  weitwud  B  dtirk  frowning  cloud 
Vflila  Ili«  brielil  river  Jike  a  shroud, 
Wbere,  wandumig  under  unknawo  ekiu 
lU  pouree  ii  bidden  from  our  eyes. 

We  only  know  ihM  onward  aver, 
laning  witb  fluntmting  moUon. 
The  Riighly  bjuI  maieiUo  river. 
To  Hbere  tbe  ■luiHl  glorieB  bde 
Througb  chuieiiig  ligbi  uid  Bhade, 
Runa  [D  Eiomity's  bruid  ocean. 


Over  whBl  rocks  and  ireaclieiSui  ibodi 
The  freiwd  rivet  hoBr«ly  tull». 

We  know  not:  we  are  iu  God's  keapdng 
Hi  lovea  and  will  protect  ui  ever  ; 
And  widle  our  Utile  ones  are  sleeping. 
We  kneel  in  eameil  prsyer  10  IIlH, 
To  soide  ua  Ibrougb  the  dun 
And  unknown  petilg  of  Ibe  river, 


THE       DEAD 


It  was  on  adeliciousafternooain  the  month  of  July,  that  allermakiog 

a  tour  of  its  circuit,  I  drew  up  my  horse  on  the  highest  ridge  of  Staten 
Island,  to  take  a  survey  of  the  noble  picture  thai  lay  on  all  aides  ex- 
tended around  me.  The  sun  had  so  far  declined  in  his  course  as  to 
throw  the  softest  lights  and  richest  shadows  on  the  surrounding  soenery  ; 
and  the  rolling  and  undulating  hills,  covered  with  a  carpet  of  verdure 
of  the  hue  of  emerald,  glittered  with  the  snow- while  cottages  and  villas 
scattered  upon  their  surface.  On  my  right,  theoceanstretchadin  majesty, 
his  broad  expanse  a  rising  hill  of  waters,  till  reaching  the  sapphire  blue 
of  tbe  hortzen,  it  mingled  into  one,  the  gallant  ships  and  argosies  swan. 
like  floating  on  his  bosom. 

The  fortifications  on  the  Long-Island  shore  slumbered  in  grim  repose, 
the  flags  hanging  supinely  from  their  staffs  above  the  ramparts,  and  the 
green  fields  and  harvest- ripened  farms  smiled  inbeauty,as  they  stretched 
onward  to  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  whose  mansions,  resting  on  her  terraced 
Heights,  were  throwing  back  from  all  their  casements  the  rays  of  the 
declining  sun  in  quivering  sheets  of  gold.  New- York,  rising  from  its  bed 
of  waters,  appeared  a  fairy  city  springing  from  the  deep;  while  the  lordly 
Hudson,  escorted  by  the  Palisades,  coursed  gallantly  on  his  northern 
Journey.  On  the  left,  the  plains  of  New-Jersey  rested  in  sleepy  stiU- 
ueas,  guarded  by  their  undulating  mountains ;  while  on  the  west,  one 
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great  sea  of  forest-verdui 
baod  of  silver,  gliltering 
cuitous  and  aerpent  eourse. 

Taking  (he  panorama  Tor  all  in  all,  it  was  the  most  caplivaling  and 
beautiful  creation  that  He  who  is  the  fountain  of  all  goodness  and  be- 
nevolence has  permitted  me  to  gaze  upon.  At  my  feet,  the  cheerful 
snow-white  buildings  of  the  Quarantine  were  throwing  long  shadows 
across  their  verdant  lawns,  (a  paradise  to  the  poor  sick  mariner  released 
from  the  darkness  and  confinement  of  his  weary  lair  in  the  dank  and 
dirty  forcastle ;)  and  anchored  on  the  water  were  vessels  of  all  flags 
and  burthens,  from  the  light  Bermudean  shallop,  with  its  oranges  and 
pines,  to  the  proud  and  richlj-laden  Indiaman  ;  but  high  above  all,  and 
moored  at  aristocratic  distance  from  the  rest,  towered  a  dark  and  lofly 
ship,  that  perfection  of  naval  architecture,  a  frigate  of  the  largest  class, 
whose  stars  and  stripes,  languidly  floating  at  the  gaff,  proclaimed  her 
nation. 

1  sat  for  some  time,  absorbed  in  delight,  the  silence  unbroken  save  by 
the  occasional  snort  and  pawing  of  my  steed,  whn  I  doubt  not  likewise 
enjoyed  the  scene,  till  the  great  orb  of  molten  gold  in  the  western  hori- 
zon, o'erhung  and  draped  with  a  gorgeous  canopy  of  clouds,  slowly 
descending,  warned  me  that  Night's  sable  ministers  were  near,  and  that 
I  must  cease  to  linger.  Putting  spurs  to  my  horse,  (a  figurative  expres- 
sion, for  my  bonny  bay  required  no  such  argument,)  1  was  soon  at  the 
landing.  Dismounting,  I  threw  the  reins  across  the  saddle,  and  pre- 
pared with  all  due  philosophy,  as  the  steamer  had  just  led,  to  wait  her 
return,  to  take  me  again  to  that  city  whose  destinies  and  might  St. 
Nicholas  so  vividly  portrayed  to  the  sage  Van  Korllandt  in  the  chroni- 
cles of  Knickerbocker.  I  had  the  prospect  of  waiting  for  some  time ; 
BO,  lighting  my  cigar — thanks  to  Pandora,  that  she  left  us  (Afl(  bless- 
ing ! —  I  slowly  sauntered  down  the  pier,  and  leaning  against  a  spile, 
pufTed  away  in  silent  contemplation. 

In  the  far  distance  the  revolving  beacons  at  Sandy-Hook  at  measured 
intervals  threw  forth  their  warning  fires,  like  angel-guides  to  the  home- 
bound  mariner,  and  the  '  Yo!- heave-o  !'  from  the  shipping,  rendered 
soft  and  flute. like  by  the  distance,  floated  gently  and  sweetly  on  the 
summer  atmospherg. 

While  I  thus  stood  absorbed,  a  slight  jar  against  the  pier  aroused  me, 
and  looking  over,  I  saw  a  man-of-war's  bargo  lying  alongside,  the 
sailors,  some  asleep  upon  the  thwarts,  and  others  lolling  in  various  at- 
titudes, as  dictated  by  convenience  or  caprice  ;  while  just  beyond,  partly 
concealed  by  a  pile  of  wood,  were  two  of  her  crew,  seated  on  the  pier, 
whom  I  had  not  before  observed.  Although  the  twilight  wis  rapidly 
thickening,  I  could  see  that  one  was  old  and  weather-beaten,  his  locks 
grizzled  by  the  hand  of  Time,  and  his  countenance  channelled  and 
scarred  into  the  stern  expression  which  long  conflict  with  storm  and 
tempest  always  leaves  behind ;  while  the  other,  with  large  whiskers 
encircling  a  handsome  dare-devil  face,  was  much  his  junior.  They 
were  both  dressed  in  man-of-war  rig ;  while  trowsers  and  blue  jackets, 
the  collars  worked  with  the  foul  anchor  turned  over  their  shoulders,  ex- 
posing their  bronzed  chests  and  throats,  while  around  (he  broad  ribbon 
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on  their  jaunty  sennet  hats  was  inscribed  the  name  or  their  frigate, 
'The  United  Stales,'  Seeing  the  name,  1  involuntarily  exclaimed  aloud  : 
'  There  then  is  the  '  Old  Wagon  !'  the  sobriquet  by  which  ihe  ship  is 
known  in  the  navy.  On  hearing  my  voice,  tlie  men  turned  for  a  mo- 
ment;  but  perceiving^  that  I  did  not  address  them,  they  again  turned,  and 
paid  no  farther  attention  to  me- 

AAer  some  moments,  the  younger  of  the  two  broke  the  silence  by 
sayine  : 

'What  water  does  they  carry  out  over  the  bar  of  this  here  port. 
Banter?' 

Ruminating  on  his  quid  with  true  nautical  deliberation,  the  elder,  after 
a  pause,  slowly  replied  :  '  By  the  old  channel,  half  less  four ;  at  slack 
water,  four  fathom  ;  by  this  here  new  channel  as  Lieutenant  Gedney 
has  found,  five  fathom  at  full  tide,  and  four  fathom  at  low  water  ;  at  the 
neap,  may  be  half  less  six.' 

A  pause  ensued,  when  the  younger  again  spoke :  '  I  've  hear'n  say, 
that  they  can  take  a  line-of-baltle-ship,  guns,  water  and  all,  out  by  this 
here  new  channel,  at  any  lime  o'tide.' 

'  So  they  say,'  said  the  old  man  ;  '  and  it  would  have  been  well  if  one 
of  the  ships  as  has  carried  the  stars  and  stripes  in  times  gone  by  had 
known  that  ere  channel ;  there  is  one  sea-faring  man,  not  fur  from  here, 
as  would  have  been  saved  thereby  from  an  English  prison.' 

'  And  who  is  that  V  asked  the  younger  sailor. 

'  It  is  a  man  as  is  quarter- master  on  board  that  'ere  frigate  riding  at 
anchor  yonder,  and  coxswain  of  the  first  cutter  lying  alongside  this 
here  pier ;  the  man  as  is  talking  with  you  ;  launched  into  the  world  by 
the  old  folks,  with  the  name  of  William  Baxter  on  his  stam.' 

•  Better  known  forward,  and  on  the  gun-deck,'  retorted  the  other,  '  by 
the  name  of  Grumbling  Bill.' 

'  Ay,  ay  —  very  like,' said  the  other.  'A  gray-head  bas  no  more 
respect  shown  to  it  now- a- days,  nor  hali  as  much,  as  an  unshaved  boy  : 
times  isn't  as  they  used  to  was.' 

Saying  this,  he  slowly  rose,  and  taking  a  short  stump  pipe  from  his 
pocket,  deliberately  filled  it  with  tobacco,  and  advancing  toward  me, 
touching  his  hat,  asked  '  whether  he  mought  be  so  bold  as  to  ask  for  a 
light.' 

'Certainly,'  said  I;  'but  I  have  another  cigar  here;  let  me  give  you 
that' 

'  No,  no,  Sir ;  many  thanks,  many  thanks,'  replied  the  veteran.  '  I 
hopes  I  've  been  long  enough  in  the  sarvice  to  know  my  place  :  pipes 
for  the  fo'castle,  cigars  for  the  cabin  ;  pipes  for  the  men,  cigars  for  the 
ollicers.  1  likes  every  man  to  know  his  station :  I  've  been  aboard 
ship  long  enough  to  lam  the  valu'  of  disci-ji/ine.' 

Somewhat  amused  at  the  old  man's  notions  of  propriety,  1  remarked : 
'  It  would  be  well  if  we  had  a  little  more  of  it  on  shore  here.' 

'  You  may  well  say  that,'  said  he.  '  Things  is  getting  to  a  pretty 
pass  here  ;  there  's  no  respect  into  the  times.  Sir.  I  'm  hard  aboard 
o'  seventy  year,  and  can  see  at  the  end  of  every  cruize  that  the  people 
is  more  saarcy  and  haudacious  than  they  was  before.  Every  man 
'long  shore  here  is  master  and  no  man  mate.     D'  ye  see.  Sir,  I  think 
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the  only  place  for  a  decent  man  now-a-days  is  aboard  ship,  where  iie  '11  ' 
see  the  valii'  of  disci-pft'nr.  There  every  man  has  to  loe  the  mark  :  if  I 
he  does  his  duty,  he  knows  he  desarves  well  of  hia  country,  and  gets 
the  good  will  of  hia  oificers  ;  if  he  do  n't,  he  's  triced  up,  and  gels  the 
cats  till  he  lama.  I  should  like  to  know.  Sir,  now,  what  would  become 
of  thesarvice  without  disci-pZi'ne.  There's  'the  Old  Wagim'  yonder; 
r  ?e  knowQ  the  Old  Mao*  come  on  deck  at  midnight,  and  order  the 
officer  of  ihe  deck  to  heat  ta  quarters  ;  every  man  asleep  in  his  ham- 
mock, save  the  watch,  and  in  Jive  minutes  from  the  first  tap  of  the 
drum,  the  crew  have  been  at  quarters,  guna  loose,  stanchions  knocked 
away,  magazines  opened ;  and  in  eight,  hammocks  stowed,  decks 
sanded,  the  ship  ready  for  action,  and  a  gun  fired  from  each  division  ; 
every  man  at  his  post,  from  the  powder-monkey  with  his  leathern-car-  i 
tridge-bucket  at  the  magazine  hatch,  to  the  surgeon  with  his  knife  and 
tourniquela  in  the  cock-pit.  That's  what  I  call  disci-pZine.  What 
would  become  of  that  'ere  ship,  I  say,  Sir,  if  she  was  in  the  hands  of 
land-luhbers?  These  here  same  shore  people  is  mighty  brave.  Sir, 
when  there  's  no  danger,  and  always  ready  to  cry  out  for  war ;  and 
d'  ye  see,  I  think  there  's  nothing  that  will  bring  them  to  their  senses 
but  the  d — d  good  licking  they  '11  get  when  it  comes  ;  a  parcel  (pwjT) 
of  bragging  [puf)  fools,  always  ready  to  get  up  a  muss,  (piif,)  and 
then  leave  the  steady  men  to  get  them  out  of  it.'     {Puf — puff — 

'  You  appear  very  familiar  with  this  port,'  said  I ;  '  you  were  jual 
giving  the  water  on  the  bar.' 

'Ay,  Sir,'  he  replied;  'the  water  on  that  'ere  bar  I  shall  have 
cause  lo  remember  the  longest  day  I  have  to  live.  'Cause  why  ?  — 
that  and  another  carcumslance  as  is  not  to  be  mentioned,  caused  me  to 
be  made  prisoner  to  a  British  fleet  last  war.' 

'  Indeed  !'  said  I ;  '  you  were  then  engaged  last  war  ?' 

'You  may  say  that.  Sir,'  said  he,  'and  tell  no  lie,  if  some  half  a 
dozen  actions  and  as  many  wounds  may  be  called  being  engaged.  I 
was  in  the  United  Stales'  frigate'  President,  Commodore  ^^phkm 
DecATFR,  when  she  struck  on  that  'ere  bar  last  war,  and  knocked  her 
cutwater  athwart  ships,  thereby  causing  one  of  the  fastest  ships  in  the 
sarvice  to  sail  but  little  belter  nor  a  Dutch  Logger  ;  and  the  '  Mainmast 
of  the  American  Navy,'|  as  we  called  him,  lo  strike  his  flag  lo  a 
British  fleet.  Howsomever,  if  there  had  been  fifty  feet  of  water  on 
that  bar,  't  would  have  been  all  the  same.  A  carcumslance  turned  up 
in  her  cruize  before,  as  took  the  luck  out  of  her,  and  rendered  her  an 
raft,  in  my  judgment,  lo  go  lo  sea  in,  in  lime  of  war.  When 
lan  comes  to  life,  a'ler  he  's  been  dead  three  hours,  and  preeohea 
ind  calls  for  a  drink,  'tai  n't  a  thing  as  befalls  a  craft  for 
nothing.  No,  no  ;  a  dead  man  do  n't  come  back  into  this  here  world 
for  nothing,  that's  sartain  ;'  and  he  puffed  away  with  redoubled 
energy. 
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'  Pid  such  a  thing  occur  on  board  the  President  V  said  I  j  '  I  never 
heard  of  it.' 

'  Ay,  Sir,  very  like,'  replied  he  ;  '  you  could  have  been  but  a  child 
then,  and  the  thing  vas  hushed  up,  but  't  want  no  use,  1  say  it  caused 
Commodore  Stephen  Decatur  to  strike  his  flag  to  a  British  fleet.' 

'  Why,  Baxter,'  said  the  younger  sailor,  '  1  have  hear'n  say  she  was 
took  by  the  Endymion.' 

'  Endyniion  be  d  —  d  !'  growled  the  old  sailor,  'John  Bull  would 
have  to  keep  a  double  gang  of  ship-carpenters,  if  that  'ere  was  the  way 
he  conquered  his  inimy.  The  Endymion  got  her  saarce,  and  that  hot 
enough  too,  before  the  rest  of  the  British  fleet  come  up.  Took  by  the 
Endymion!  D  —  n  iheir  impudence!  They  are  so  used  to  beating 
the  French,  (as  are  not  by  nature  a  aea-faring  people,  but  good  enough 
for  them  on  the  land,  any  day,)  and  lying  about  it  a'lerwards,  that  I 
should  u't  wonder  next,  if  they  said  the  President  did  n't  make  no  (iglit 
at  all,  and  that  the  skipper  went  aboard  in  his  gig  to  ask  them  to  take 
possession.  Took  by  the  Endymion!  Why,  we  whipped  her  before 
the  rest  of  llie  fleet  came  within  gun-shot ;  their  rigging,  spars  and  sails 
was  cut  to  pieces,  and  she  drifted  a  complete  wrack,  firing  guns  only 
at  long  intervals;  and  we  could  have  taken  possession  of  her,  but 
bating  the  honor  of  the  thing,  it  would  n't  have  been  no  use  ;  for  our 
firing  having  deadened  the  wind,  the  rest  of  the  squadron,  the  Majes- 
tic, Pomone,  and  Tenedos  came  up  hand  over  hand,  choosing  their 
positions  on  our  quarters,  and  pitching  their  old  iron  into  us  by  the  tan. 
So  the  commander  had  n't  nothing  more  to  do,  to  save  the  spillin'  of 
blood,  but  to  surrender.  Took  by  the  Endymion  !  Why  when  we  had 
to  yaw,  to  avoid  the  fire  of  the  chase,  she  could  have  raked  us  a  dozen 
times,  hut  d  —  n  the  shot  did  she  fire  !  We'd  'ave  whipped  her  with 
one  waich  and  sarved  out  the  rest,  if  they  had  come  on  one  at  a  time. 
The  President's  men  wasgril;*  and  as  for  Commodore  Stephen  De- 
catur, there  was  no  more  dodge  about  him  than  there  was  about  the 
mainmast.  But  as  I  was  saying,  it  was  n't  no  use  ;  the  luck  was  out 
of  the  ship,  and  she  had  to  strike.' 

'  But  what  was  the  circumstance  you  allude  to  ?'  said  I.  '  You  spoke 
of  a  dead  man's  coming  to  life.' 

'  Well,  Sir,'  said  he,  slowly  knocking  out  the  ashes  from  his  pipe,  and 
carefully  replacing  it  in  his  pocket,  looking  furtively  about  him  at  the 
same  time,  and  speaking  low,  'this  here  aini  the  place,  nor  the  time 
of  night,  I  likes  to  speak  of  such  things  ;  'cause  why?  Jim  Austin's 
speril  may  be  haunting  here  away  now,  for  aught  I  know,  as  he  hailed 
from  this  here  city  of  New- York.  But  the  carcumstance  as  I  have 
mentioned  occurred  on  board  of  her  in  her  last  cruize,  under  Commo- 
dore Rodgers  —  it  was  in  that  very  cruize.  D'ye  see,  Sir,  we  had  been 
long  time, and  scoured  the  Atlantic  and  Nor'  Sea  from  one  end  to 
the  other  ;  but  somehow,  and  it  was  n't  the  fault  of  the  old  commodore 

ither,  we  had  n't  the  luck  to  fall  in  with  the  inimy,  and  had  nailher  a 

tnce  for  a  fight  nor  for  prize-money  ;  but  as  the  cruize  was  nigh  up, 
we  was  on  our  way  home,  feeling  mighty  small,  to  be  sneaking  into 

*  A  rmoriM  Diproiiioii  uf  DlclTCa'a  wIicd  praliing  bn  offican. 
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port  without  having  lired  a  shot  in  anger,  nor  burnt  powder  save  i 
scaling  the  gutis,  when  the  carcumstance   occurred.     D'ye  see.  Sir,  I 
there  was  a  man  on  board  of  the  ship  from  ihia  same  place,  New- York,  I 
by  the  Dame  of  James  Austin,  captain  of  the  mizzen-top  ;  a  good  sea*  I 
man,  but  a  bad  man,  and  when  he  iiad  his  grog  aboard,  aa  profaD6  a 
blaaphemous  a  wretfih  as  ever  stepped  foot  on  a  tarred  plank,  bnt  nevi 
tlieless,  a  right  bold  and  daring  fellow.     Well,  Sir,  somehow  he  gets  I 
this  here  consumption,  and  bleeds  every  day  more  or  less  from  tha 
lungs,  and  gets  weaker  and  weaker,  'till  the  doctor  claps  him  on  the 
Eick-Hst. 

'  So,  he  gets  worse  and  worse  every  day,  'till  the  doctor,  he  condemiw  I 
him  as  unseawarthy,  and  turns  him  over  to  the  chaplain,  so  ihal  ha  I 
moughl  patch  him  up  for  his  last  cruize.  The  good  man  did  the  best  h>  J 
could,  but  d  —  1  a  bit  could  he  make  out  of  Jim ;  for  while  he  was  talk-  I 
iifg  to  htm,  Jim  would  curse  the  loblolly  boys  about  him  in  the  sick  bay, 
the  same  as  if  he  had  n't  his  clearance- papers  all  made  out  for  the  great  I 
ocean  of  etarnity.  The  chaplain  told  the  first-lieutenant,  (when  he  n 
in  the  bay  one  day  to  see  that  ail  the  sick  was  comfortably  taken  care  t 
of,)  shaking  his  head,  and  looking  sorrowfully  at  Jim,  says  he,  '  He  fean  I 
death,  Sir,  no  more  nor  a  drunken  sleep,  and  is  desperately  mortal.'  J 
He  made  a  kind  of  merit  of  being  houdacious  and  hardened.  Aa  he  I 
wasgrowing  weaker  and  weaker,  and  almost  eufibcated  by  his  cough,  ihe  1 
doctor  orders  him,  as  it  was  hot  and  confined  in  the  sick  bay,  to  be  slung  I 
up  in  his  hammock  near  the  main-deck  ports,  so  that  ho  mought  have  ( 
the  air ;  and  there  he  was,  off  and  on,  for  two  or  three  weeks,  sinking  i 
day  by  day ;  but  the  oath  was  always  uppermost  with  him,  and  ihougn  | 
his  anchor  was  all  ready  to  let  go  into  the  ijuicksauds  of  death,  he  wu  | 
just  as  wicked  and  profane  in  hia  whisper  as  he  used  to  be  when  he  ] 
answered  the  hail  of  the  ot^cer  of  the  deck,  in  the  voice  of  a  bull,  from  | 
the  mizzen-top. 

*  Well,  Sir,  one  morning  airly  a  sail  hove  in  sight,  and  we  soon  made 
her  out  from  the  mast-head  to  be  a  man-o'-war,  and  before  long,  from  the  | 
decks,  a  heavy,  double-hanked  frigate,  with  two  reg'lar  rows  of  teeth, 
I'll  tell  you  what,  Sir,  every  man's  eyes  brightened  up  on  board  of  that  I 
'ere  ship,  from  the  niggers  at  the  coppers  to  the  commodore  in  his  cab-  I 
in.     The  drum  beat  to  quarters,  and  the  ship  was  made  ready  for  ao>  J 
lion;  and  great  glee  was  there  among  the  men,  and  congratulations  —  I  1 
say,  Bill  Blum,  aint  that  'ere  the  word  the  officers  uses?  —  and  coo-  I 
gratuiatioDs  among  the  ofHcers,  that  we  should  n't  be  obliged  to  sneak  1 
into  port  without  having  fired  a  shot.     In  course,  Jim's  hammock,  with   | 
all  the  other  lumber,  was  stowed  away,  and  Jim  placed  out  of  harm's 
way,  with  the  rest  of  ihe  sick.     Says  the  surgeon  to  him,  says  he, '  My 
man,  if  we  go  into  action,  I  charge  you,  (for  Jim  was  always  ready  for   ' 
fight,)  I  charge  you  not  lo  leave  your  cot ;  for  any  exertion  thai  you    I 
may  make  will  start  your  lungs;  —  your  life  will  not  be  worth  ten   , 
minutes'    purchase;  you'll    bleed  to  death  on   the   spot.'      Jim 
nothing,  but  his  eyes  brightened,  and  a  faint  smile  played  across  his    | 
pale  lips;  so  the  surgeon  tell ed  the  lieutenant  a'terwards.     We  clapt 
on  all  sail  in  chase,  and  so  did  the  strange  ship :  but  the  President  then 
being  in  luck,  the  carcumstance  at  that  time  not  having  occurred,  gradu. 
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ally  overhauled  her,  and  getting  near  otiough,  sent  a  couple  of  shot 
across  her  fore-foot,  to  Rtake  her  tell  her  name.  Shiver  rny  timbers !  if 
I  ever  seen  so  many  long  faces  aboard  a  Yankee  frigate,  as  showed 
themselves  of  a  suddeo,  as  the  French  flag  run  up  and  floated  in  the 
wind  from  her  gaff.  'Slop  my  grog!'  growled  old  Albro,  the  surly 
boatswain;  (and  Albro  was  n't  a  man  as  stunk  at  breaking  the  I  bird 
commandment,  forevery  other  word  was  with  liiman  oath  ;  buthe  never 
used  thai  oath 'ceptwhen  he  was  excited  ;)  '  May  my  grog  be  etarnally 
stopped  !'  growled  ho,  between  his  clenched  teelh,  '  if  it  aint  a  d  —  d 
Johnny  Crapo,  after  all !  D  —  n  me,  if  I  was  the  skipper,  if  I  wouldn't 
make  this  Mounseer  make  a  fight  of  it,  or  co-arce  him  to  send  aboard  a 
couple  of  bolts  of  old  cog-ni-ac,  to  pay  for  the  deception.' 

'  So  all  hopes  of  a  fight  and  prize-money  having  vanished,  like  scud 
before  a  Nor  wester,  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  secure  the  guns  ag'in, 
and  make  ihe  best  of  a  bad  bargain.  But  as  for  .Tim  Austin,  what  does 
he  do,  but  —  at  the  report  of  Ihe  first  gun  that  was  fired  —  what  does  he 
do,  but  come  crawling  up,  and  as  the  surgeon  tell'd  him,  hardly  reaches 
his  gun,  before  he  falls,  the  blood  gushes  from  his  mouth  and  nostrils, 
and  they  takes  him  below,  bleeding  to  death. 

'  Well,  all  was  made  snug  ag'in,  and  the  men  got  their  breakfast, 
and  the  French  ships  and  Jim's  case  was  nigh  on  forgotten,  when,  as  the 
commodore  and  first  lieutenant  was  walking  up  and  down  Ihe  quarter' 
deck,  one  of  the  surgeon's  males  comes  up,  touches  his  hat  to  the  lieu- 
tenant, and  says  :  '  I  report  James  Austin,  Sir,  captain  of  the  mizzen- 
lop,  aged  forty-two  years,  dead  of  consumption  at  (bur  bells.'  '  Very 
well,'  says  the  lieutenant,  'make  it  so:  let  the  purser  square  his  ac- 
counts, and  have  him  ready  for  burial  at  an  hour  before  sun-down  tiits 
evening.'  Now  there,  Sir,  you  see  the  valu'  of  disci-ji/ina  ;  a  man  a'int 
allowed  to  be  dead,  nor  the  hour  struck,  till  the  ofiicer  ofthe  watch  says, 
'  Make  it  so.'  Well,  Sir,  the  day  wore  on ;  the  men  had  got  their  din- 
ners, and  the  ofGcer  of  the  deck  was  leaning  ag'in  the  capstan,  with  his 
trumpet  under  his  arm,  when  the  surgeon  comes  up,  and  says  in  a  low 
voice,  '  There  'a  something  very  queer  going  on  below,  Sir.  That  man 
Austin,  that  was  reported  dead  this  morning,  has  come  to  life  ag'in,  and 
is  sitting  boh  upright  in  his  hammock,  addressing  the  men,  who  are 
crowding  around  him,  and  in  language  and  terms  so  different  from 
what  was  usual  with  him,  that  1  can  hardly  believe  it's  the  same  man.' 
'I'll  go  below  with  you,'  said  the  lieutenant,  'and  see  into  (he  matter. 
He  may  do  mischief  among  the  crew  wilh  his  nonsense.'  So  they  went 
below,  and  made  their  way  for'ard  to  the  sick  hay,  which  was  surround- 
ed by  the  men,  crowding  around  and  reaching  over  each  other's  should- 
ers ;  and  there,  as  the  surgeon  said,  sat  the  dead  man,  as  white  and  cold 
and  stiff  as  a  marble  atatule,  preaching  a  sarmintto  the  men.  It  wa'rnt 
long  before  it  came  lo  the  commodore's  ears  ihat  there  was  something 
unusual  going  on  below,  and  he  waa  about  to  send  to  inquire  into  the 
matter,  when  the  surgeon  himself  comes  up,  and  says:  '  Commodore, 
Austin  has  sent  for^ou,-  he  says  he  has  one  word  for  i/uu.' 

'  Piah !  pish !  pish  !'  says  the  commodore,  as  was  his  way  when  he 
was  vexed;  'what  does  the  man  want  with  me  f  '  He  says  he  has 
come  from  Ihe  dead,  and  has  a  message  for  you,  commodore,  and  begs 
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thai  you  will  indulge  him,  for  the  moment  thai  he  has  to  remain.'^ 
'  Weil,'  says  the  commodore,  '  I  will  go,  lest  he  should  work  mmsensBiB 
among  the  men,  and  lurn  my  (jun-deck  into  a  Quaker  meeiing,'  ;■ 

'  So  he  goes  down  lo  the  sick  hay,  (and  it  was  a  great  condeacenaioa* J 
for  the  commodore  to  go  down  at  the  call  of  a  foremost-man,  dead  ot*M 
alive,)  and  there  sits  Austin,  holt  upright  in  his  hammock,  white  asA 
death,  the  surgeons  each  aide  of  him,  one  holding  his  wrist  and  theoiheriH 
with  his  hand  on  his  heart ;  and  they  said  there  was  no  more  pulse  ia  I 
his  wrist  than  there  was  in  a  marlinspike,  and  that  his  heart  was  aa  I 
still  as  a  pirate's  conscience.  '  Commodore,' says  Austin,  and  there! 
wasn't  a  muscle  of  his  face  moved  save  his  lips,  '  commodore,  a  few-  I 
hours  ago,  and  1  trembled  at  your  frown,  but  now  I  do  not  fear  you,  for.  M 
I  'ni  come  from  the  dead  to  warn  you  and  this  ship's  company  to  mead  I 
your  ways,  and  lake  care  of  your  immortal  souls ;'  and  he  then  went  oa'  I 
for  nigh  on  a  half  an  hour,  and  gin  a  sarmint,  which  the  chaplain  said,  I 
'  in  beauty  of  diction  and  elewation  of  sentiment  was  equal  to  that  of  I 
any  divine  that  he  had  ever  heerd,  and  the  language  that  of  a  refined  I 
and  accomplished  schotard.'  He  told  them  it  was  their  duty  to  stand  by  I 
their  flag,  and  fight  in  defence  of  their  country,  (which  pleased  tha.  I 
commodore  ;  cause  why  1  he  was  afear'd  he  'd  cow  the  men,)  and  at  I 
the  eend  he  warned  them  all  to  he  ready  lo  follow  him  ;  '  for,'  says  be,  I 
'  ship-mates,  I  am  hut  a  little  way  ahead  of  you,  and  you  must  all  sooB>  I 
follow.  And  now,'  says  he,  '  I  'm  done  ;  my  arrand  is  fmished  ;'  and  m 
he  sunk  back  cold  and  stiff  into  his  hammock.  Well,  the  men  dis-  M 
parsed  and  went  to  their  duty  ;  but  there  was  many  of  them  as  did  n't  I 
feel  easy  thai  night,  and  they  was  collected  in  knots,  talking  it  over  I 
for'ard  and  atween  the  guns  ;  and  some  of  the  hardest  men  aboard  the.  ■ 
ship  looked  sober,  and  allowed  themselves  to  be  disconcarted  about  tha  I 
matter.  Even  old  Albroclapta  helay  on  hisiongue,  and  stopped  swear-  I 
ing  for  hard  on  two  hours,  which  is  more  than  could  he  said  of  him  be.  I 
fore  or  since,  'cepi  once't  a'lerwards,  in  that  same  ship,  when  a  musket  I 
shot  from  the  Ten edos  went  into  hismouth,  just  as  he  was  launching  an-  I 
oath  at  a  marine  as  was  in  his  way,  and  carried  half  his  grinders  I 
through  the  opposite  jaw.  But,  d  'ye  see,  Austin  was  n't  done  yet ;  for  I 
about  half  an  hour  after  that,  he  rises  ag'in  in  his  hammock,  and  says  to-  fl 
the  surgeon's  mate  as  was  looking  at  him,  '  Give  me  a  drink  !'  So  ths  M 
surgeon  he  gives  him  a  tin  cup  of  water.  Jim  takes  a  drink,  glares  ■ 
around  him  for  the  space  of  a  minule,  and  then  staring  steadily  in  the-  I 
surgeon's  eyes,  slowly  sinks  down  the  third  time,  stock  dead  into  his  I 
hammock.  I  '11  tell  you.  Sir,  there  was  one  man  aboard  as  would  have  I 
been  glad  to  have  been  out  of  that  'ere  craft,  and  his  name  was  William  I 
Baxter.  I  happened  to  be  near  the  commodore  as  he  and  the  surgeon  I 
was  talking  in  a  low  lone  together  in  the  evening,  while  I  was  sweep-  I 
ing  the  weather-quarter  with  my  glass,  and  I  listened,  and  I  licat'n  the  I 
surgeon  say ;  I 

'  Yes,  Sir,  I  have  seen  cases,  something  like  this,  that  we  call  in  the  I 
books  calalepst/,  but  I  never  heerd  of  one  speaking  in  that  stale.'  I 

'  That  was  enough  for  me.  The  smallest  boy  on  board  ship  kno^vs  I 
that  a  cat  is  ill  luck  on  board  any  crafl.  Well,  Sir,  Jim  was  at  last  I 
dead  in  alrnest,  and  sowed  up  in  his  hammock,  with  a  thirty -two  pound    I 
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shot  tied  to  his  heels  ;  and  the  commodore's  orders  was,  ihat  he  should 
be  buried  nexl  day  at  seven  bells.  Did  ye  ever  see  a  burial  at  sea, 
Sir  7  If  not,  to  my  mind  you  never  seen  the  right  way  (o  return  the 
ALMiGHTTwhat  islenofoneorHiscreeturs,  afler  his  cruise  in  this  world 
is  up,  and  his  dea-iined  aarvice  ended.  I  've  seen  shore  folks  bury  their 
fellow-creeturs ;  but  like  every  thing  as  landsmen  does,  its  onhandsome, 
and  not  ship-shape.  It 's  only  a  few  days  aback  that  me  and  Bill  Blunt, 
this  man  as  sits  here  on  the  log,  alongsLde  o'  me,  was  ashore  on  liberty, 
and  overhauled  one  o'  their  funerals  aslhey  call  ihem,  under  way  to  carry 
some  poor  feller  to  his  last  mooring-ground.  There  was  a  horse  lowing 
a  wagon  covered  with  a  larpaulin,  for  all  the  world  like  our  powder- 
barge,  'cepl  it  had  n't  the  red  flag  on  it ;  for,  d'ye  see.  Sir,  when  we 
brings  powder  aboard,  we  always  hoists  a  red  flag  as  a  caution,  on  the 
barge,  and  afore  we  comes  alongside,  the  boatswain  pipes,  '  All  hands, 
ahoy  !  Put  out  the  fires  in  the  galleys,  and  all  pipes,  cigars,  and  lights 
aboard  the  ship!  Wake  up,  cooks!  d'ye  hear,  men?  d'ye  hear?' 
And  the  magazine  is  n't  opened  till  every  particle  of  fire  aboard  ship  is 
reported  '  out'  by  the  officer. 

'  But  as  I  was  saying,  this  here  craf^  was  towed  by  a  white  horse,  and 
in  its  wake  followed  a  long  fleet  of  coaches  and  other  conveyances.  In 
the  first  two  or  three  of  them,  to  be  sure,  there  was  passengers  as  had 
their  pumps  a-going,  and  was  swabbing  up  (he  water  with  while  hand- 
kerchiefs i  but  in  all  the  rest,  the  people  was  laughing  and  talking,  and 
looking  out  of  the  ports,  as  onconcarned  as  if  they  was  following  a  brute 
heast  to  his  grave  instead  of  one  of  their  kind.  I  say,  Sir,  the  sight 
was  onpleasant  to  me ;  and  I  says  to  Bill  Blunt,  says  I,  '  Bill,  look  how 
little  these  here  shore  folks  cares  for  their  ship-mates  ;'  but  Bill  was  three 
sheets  hauled  in  the  wind,  and  he  only  hiccups,  and  pulling  off  his  hat, 
bows  10  the  procession, and  'wishes  their  warships  a  pleasant  journey.' 
Bill  was  hard  up,  and  I  seen  it  wasn't  no  use  to  talk  to  him,  so  I  lakes 
off  my  hat  and  stands  by  and  looks  while  he  steadies  himself  ag'in  the 
lamp-post ;  and  I  'm  free  to  say  that  them  lamp-posts  is  a  great  conve- 
nience to  sea- faring  men,  when  they  has  their  grog  aboard,  as  1  've  know'd 
by  my  own  experience  in  a  squall.  But  as  I  was  saying,  we  steadies  our- 
selves by  the  post  with  our  hats  in  our  hands,  till  the  procession  gets  by ; 
but  it  gin  me  a  dislike  to  all  shore  burials  ;  and  all  I  ask  is,  that  when 
Bill  Baxter's  time  comes,  he  may  be  launched  off  soundings  in  blue  water. 

■  Howsomdever,  at  seven  bells  the  bo'swain'a  whistle  was  heerd, 
and  old  Albro  and  his  mate's  hoarse  voices  sounding  down  the  hatch- 
ways :  '  All  hands  ahoy,  to  bury  the  dead !  Below  there,  all  hands  to 
bury  the  dead!'  The  body  of  Jim  was  brought  up  out  of  the  sick  hay, 
sowed  up  in  its  hammock,  and  laid  on  a  grating  at  the  gang-way ;  the 
officers,  with  their  epaulettes  on  their  shoulders,  their  swords  at  their 
' '  -s,  and  laced  scrapers  in  their  hands,  standing  on  one  side,  and  the 
1  in  their  clean  jackets  and  trowsers,  and  hats  off,  on  the  other,  just 
afl  the  mainmast,  Jim's  messmates  close  aboard  the  grating.  The  ship 
was  hove  to,  the  main-top  sails  aback,  the  Hug  half-mast,  and  nothing 
was  heerd  to  break  the  silence  'cept  the  slapping  of  the  blocks  and  rig- 
ging occasionally  ag'in  the  masts,  as  she  slowly  rose  and  fell  in  the 
heavy  swell.     And  there  was  the  chaplain,  surrounded  by  us  sea-far- 
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ing  men,  about  fo  return  to  the  Almightt  the  hulk  of  our  !ate  shipmate.  I 

A  shipmate's  faults,  and  may  be  vices,  is  forgotten  at  that  time,  when  we  1 

eees  him  laid  stiff  and  silent  before  us,  and  thinks  that  there  he  lies,  u  I 

has  pulled  at  the  same  rope,  laid  out  on  the  same  yard,  messed  from  i 

the  same  kid,  and  may  be  fou't  at  the  same  gun  with  us ;  I  say  his  I 

faults  is  forgotten,  and  the  best  feelings  of  a  seaman  only  remain  ;  and  J 

many  an  eye  that  has  looked  into  the  muzzle  of  an  inimy's  forty-two  1 

without  winking,  at  such  limes  runs  down  with  tears  like  a  child  :  but  I 
somehow  that  'ere  was  n't  the  case  with  the  body  of  Jim  Austin,  as  he 
lay  there  on  the  grating.     The  men  was  afeard  ;  and  when  the  chap- 
lain comes  to  the  part  in  the  sarvice,  *  we  consign  him  to  the  deep,' 

and  the  body  plunged  overboard,  every  man  aboard  of  that  craft,  offi<  j 

cers  and  all,  breathed  freer,  as  if  they  'd  got  rid  of  a  sort  of  Jonah,  as  I 

boded  ill  to  the  ship.     The  men  rushed  to  the  ports,  expecting  to  see  I 

the  body  rise  ag'in  and  float,  and  sure  enough  it  did.     It  shot  half  out  j 

of  the  water,  and  then  sunk  again  —  rose  and  sunk  —  and  then  slowly  I 

rising,  floated  half  its  length  above  the  swell,  in  whicfi  it  surged  and  I 

rolled  from  side  to  side,  as  if  it  were  trying  lo  regain  the  ship,  and  (here  I 

it  remained  floating  in  our  wake,  until,  as  the  ship  got  way,  it  gradually  I 

grew  less  and  less,  and  finally  disappeared.     Now,  Sir,  it 's  my  belief  i 

and  the  belief  of  some  of  the  oldest  sea-faring  men  I  have  met,  ihat  Jim  j 

Austin's  sperit  always  haunted  about  that  'ere  ship  arter  that,  and  in  1 

spite,  lent  a  hand  to  knock  her  cutwater  athwart  ship  when  she  thumped  I 

on  the  bar,  and  that  thereby,  as  I  said,  she  had  to  strike  her  flag  to  I 

'  First  cutler,  ahoy  !'  hailed  a  fine  deep  voice.  I 

'  Ay,  ay.  Sir !'  answered  (he  veteran,  abruptly  breaking  off  his  nar-'  ] 
ration  ;  and  by  the  light  of  the  wharf-lanlern,  and  the  glitter  of  the  ] 
uniforms,  I  perceived  a  couple  of  officers  approaching  along  the  pier,    ] 
Id  a  mornent  or  two  more,  they  were  sealed  in  (he  stern-sheets  of  the 
barge,  the  old  seaman  at  the  liller. 

'  Oars  !'  said  the  officer,  and  each  man's  oar  elevated,  stood  upright  \ 
before  him.  '  Shove  off:'  and  the  bowman  gave  the  bow  a  sheer  with 
his  boat-hook,  '  Let  fall !'  The  oars  fell  simultaneously  into  the  water, 
dashing  around  them  phosphorescent  fire  as  they  fell.  'Give  way,  I 
men  !'  The  boat  shoi  away,  and  soon  the  measured  roll  of  the  oars  ia  I 
the  row.looks  became  fainter  and  fainter,  and  the  boat  was  lost  in  the  I 
darkness. 

A  few  moments  more,  and  my  horse  was  pawing  impatiently  the 
deck  of  the  steamer  as  we  dashed  up  the  bay  on  our  way  to  the  good 
and  ancient  city  of  Gotham.  Pb^ddt. 

SngUys  HtigUi,  M^,  1S45. 


'Thoo  bfll  of  Mn.  v.,  I  piay 
'  Tell  why  no  long  Ihou  »n !' 
'  BecBUae,  u  cirtliag  round  her  vtin. 
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BT     JOBV     B.     BBITV. 


*  Wbuui  your  tmaaiu*  ii.  th«z9  will  yorxt  heart  b«  alM.* 


Listen,  mother!  dosttboahearaaoimdt 
Her  voice,  her  step,  fond  mourner  !  omut  thou  hear  t 
With  swimming  eyes  how  oft  thou  look'tt  anmnd, 
Af  if  thy  loved  one  still  were  near! 

And,  at  deep  midnight,  why 

Along  the  floor. 
Why  by  her  chamber-door. 
With  gentle  footpfiUl  glide  adown  the  stair  ! 
While  yet,  with  tremulous  voice,  I  hear  thee  sigfa^ 
'  She  is  not  diere  !' 


zz. 

Seek  her,  father,  by  the  winding  stream, 
iThe  path  that  skirts  the  hiU-top*s  shady  brow ; 
There,  by  the  struggling  sunshine's  fitnil  f^aam 
Up-mishing  from  the  wave  below. 

There,  where  she  loved  to  roam ; 

Hast  thou  not  seed. 
Far  in  the  forest  green. 
Her  light  robe  fluttering  in  the  breezy  air  ! 
Alone,  thou  turnest  to  toy  silent  home : 
She  is  not  there ! 


zn. 

Sabbath  stillness  o'er  the  earth  doth  brood. 
While,  bowed  with  yean  and  sorrow,  ye  are  sees 
Slow  wending  onward  by  the  old  oak  wood. 
And  upward  to  the  grave-yard  neen. 

There,  with  the  dead,  alone. 

Ye  moveless  stand ; 
Tet  why,  with  trembling  hand. 
Cling  to  each  other  by  that  hillock  bare  ! 
Why  rain  your  tear-drops  on  the  marble  stone  % 
She  is  not  there ! 


Mourn  no  longer !    Rather  bleis  the  grave. 
Our  portal  to  the  palaces  of  bliss ! 
Our  Father,  Lord  of  Hosts,  miffhty  to  save. 
Hath  taken  home,  from  wo  like  this. 

The  treasure  Hi  had  given. 

His  lips  have  said : 
*  Where'er  the  treasure  'a  laid 
Thither  the  heart  its  deepest  love  will  bear.' 
She  was  your  treasure ;  raise  jrour  love  to  Heaven^ 
Foraheiatihsiv/ 


A   Midsummer's  Day-Dream. 
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DAY -DREAM. 


'Ou»li&iitw<>-(bld.  8  W  hub  lu  own  world, 

AbA  .  wide  re»lioDr"irUa''n!»Uiy, 
Audteai^viJ^lonare"^AbeU,u'h<it'iD!:' 


It  whs  the  sunrise  of  a  year  ago — the  sunriae  of  the  longest  day  in    . 
June.     The  morning  was  as  lovely  to  the  eye  and  grateful  to  every   i 
sense  as  any,  the  sweetest  that  ever  looked  from  the  portals  of  the  bright-  I 
ening  east.     Yet  I  was  thoroughly  unhappy.     I  had  slept  but  brokenly, 
and  my  body  was  ill  at  ease.     The  day  previous  I  had  bean  wronged, 
deceived,  insulted.     All  my  life  long,  but  of  late  especially,  I  had  been 
disappointed  —  baffled  at  al!  points.     Three  several  schemes,  connected  I 
with  prospective  happiness  or  glory,  had  in  one  short  year  been  nipped  I 
in  the  bud.     Clearly,  I  was  destined  to  be  a  literary,  political,  and  social  I 
nonentity.     All  energy,  all  hope,  all  desire  was  gone.     I  was  vergioe  I 
to  the  meridian  of  life,  and  I  had  less  power  lo  do  or  to  suffer  than  I  had  1 
possessed  twelve  yearsearlier.     The  strikiogUnesof  WoKDSWoaTHre- J 
curred  to  my  mind  with  painful  application : 


But  I  would  not  give  up  without  one  brave  struggle.  I  turned  to  myl 
treasured  volumes  of  classical  and  modern  lore,  in  search  of  that  bunw| 
ing  poetry  or  lofty  prose,  which,  even  in  darkest  days, 


they  were  all  disenchanted  of  their  ancient  spell.  I  had  lost  not  only 
the  creative  but  even  the  perceptive  power,  I  could  sympathize  no 
longer  with  heroic  deeds  or  heroic  thoughls.  Fancy  had  flown  away,  I 
iboughl,  forever,  and  Poetry  would  no  longer  shed  fragrance  on  my  spirit 
from  her  dewy  wings.  I  resorted  lo  algebra — of  all  sciences  the  most 
purely  intellectual,  the  most  intensely  and  delightfully  absorbing.  I 
grappled  with  a  complicated  problem,  proposed  by  Professor  Person, 
which  I  had  once  encountered  in  the  '  Reminiscences'  of  Butler,  and  had 
laid  aside  for  the  entertainment  of  an  idle  hour-  I  instituted  couDtlesa 
equations,  but  all  equally  useless,  and  I  soon  became  perfectly  bewil. 
dered.  So,  then,  the  reasoning  faculty  and  the  power  of  patient  thought 
were  gone.  I  was  sick,  sick  at  heart,  and  forgot  the  panacea  of  the 
Bible,  Nerveless,  hopeless,  reckless,  I  rushed  into  the  open  air.  It 
was  mid-morning,  and  the  entire  face  of  nature,  earth,  air  and  aky 
could  not  possibly  be  more  lovely.    But  not  tlie  airs  and  sounds,  the 
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BtreamB  and  flowers  of  Eden,  could  have  dispelled  the  gloom,  black, 
dense,  moDotonous, ihat  hovered  over  my  distempered  spirit.  I  walked 
and  walked  for  miles,  unknowing,  unheeding  whither ;  and  ever  as  I 
walked,  dark  thoughts  and  bitter  memories  pursued  me  like  those  clas- 
sic ghosts  of  the  conscience,  the  blood- avenging  Furies.  I  was  father- 
less and  motherless,  sisterless,  brotherloss,  and  childless.  I  stood  almost 
alone  on  earth.  Of  my  early  friends  many  were  estranged  ;  some  by 
their  own  fault,  some  by  mine ;  while  the  dearest  were  all  dead,  some 
killed  bytheslowtorturesofa  broken  heart;  and  I, the  lone  survivor,  waa 
dragging  out  a  dismembered  and  half-expiring  life.  The  waste  of  irre- 
coverable years ;  the  extinction  of  innumerable  hopes;  the  remembrance 
of  wrongs  iullicted  and  of  wrongs  endured  ;  the  thought  of  my  single 
state,  with  no  hope  of  domestic  happiness,  but  rather  the  anticipation  of 
an  early,  unlamenled  death,  or  else  of  a  weary,  dreary,  frelful,  regret- 
ful, unendeared  old-age ;  all  these  feelings,  and  memories,  and  pros- 
pects, fell  upon  my  heart  with  overwhelming  power.  Tiiey  closed 
in,  like  clouds,  around  my  pathway,  shrouding  its  Past,  its  Present,  and 
its  Future,  in  a  pall  of  darkness.  Poor,  pitiful  puppet  in  this  grand 
show  of  creation,  I  could  not  comprehend  the  tiniest  blade  of  grass  be- 
neath my  feet ;  and  even  the  crawling  worm,  which  so  soon  would  revel 
in  my  Hesh,  was  wiser  and  happier  than  I.  He  followed  the  sure  gui- 
dance of  his  instincts,  while  /,  though  gifted  with  immortal  reason  and 
unquenchable  aspirings,  was  the  slave  of  every  passion,  the  sport  of  all 
the  elements,  the  foot-ball  for  the  insolence  of  chance  and  change. 
What,  then,  had  /  to  do  with  life  or  hope,  with  love  or  joy  ? 

I  threw  me  down  on  a  rich  grassy  hill-side,  sloping  westward.  Far 
away  In  the  distance  wound  a  broad  and  noble  river,  and  on  its  breast 
were  many  vessels  floating  gracefully,  with  tbeir  tall  masts  piercing  the 
air  like  arrows,  and  the  sunlight  sleeping  on  their  sails.  Fifty  miles 
beyond,  blue  mountains  rose  and  fell  in  a  long  and  wavy  line,  while 
around  me,  throughout  the  winding  valleys,  and  on  the  low-browed  hills 
were  men  engaged  in  rustic  labors ;  cradling  the  wheat,  now  yellow 
for  the  harvest,  or  nursing  the  maize,  green  with  infant  promise.  The 
pastures  were  (illed  with  sheep,  and  oxen,  and  horses,  grazing,  or  lying 
peacefully  under  the  shade  of  majestic  trees.  In  truth,  it  was  a  most 
'  living  landscape,'  and 


I 


These  lines  of  the  unhappy  Byron  recurred  strongly  to  my  memory,  and 
with  them  the  thought  that  with  him,  as  with  thousands,  the  most  exqui- 
site organization  had  proved  but  an  added  refinement  of  anguish  ;  the 
'  aSlatus'  of  the  Muses  but  the  breath  of  desolation.  Why  then  strive 
for  knowledge  t  Why  covet  that  intellectual  power,  or  intellectual 
beauty,  which  only  widens  the  range  of  our  baffled  longings,  and  mul- 
tiplies and  sharpens  our  sensibilities  to  pain  ?  I  strove  to  banish  the 
agonizing  thought,  and  looked  again  upon  the  scene  around  me.  In 
many  fields  I  saw  men  planting  or  cultivating  tobacco;  bondmen,  toil- 
ing for  others,  and  their  sleek  fat  masters  urging  on  their  toils.  ■  Slaves! 
slaves  !'  I  said ;  '  poor  fellows  !     Yet  they  are  happier  than  their  mas- 
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lera;  happier  than  I.  For  are  we  not  all  slaves — and  the 
only  slaves  the  more — crouchiog  to  the  rod  of  blind  necessity, 
scourged  on  by  our  own  scorpion  passions  ?  These  tobacco-growers 
are  the  slaves  of  Mammoa,  and  raise  annual  ship-loads  of  a  weed  pro- 
ductive oniy  of  lassitude,  disease  and  death.  One-sixth,  it  may  be,  of 
our  race  are  slaves  to  the  vile  nuisance,  and  I  am  one  among  the  weak 
preposterous  fools !  Oh,  miserable,  ih rice- miserable  world  !  The  mo- 
ralist may  say,  '  Because  man  will  make  it  so.  His  happiness  and  mis- 
ery depend  on  himself.'  And  what  then  !  If  his  nature  be  such  that 
he  toill  go  astray,  is  it  any  consolation  lo  tel!  him  that  he  had  the  physi- 
cal ability  to  do  otherwise  t  Is  it  not  rather  an  aggravation  of  his 
wretchedness,  'to  know  the  right  and  yet  the  wrong  pursue?' — lo  feel 
that  he  is  sinning  against  light,  and  disobeying  the  monitor  within  ? 
Could  he,  in  the  midst  of  accumulated  griefs,  throw  the  blame  on 
one  other  than  himself,  he  might  set  his  teeth,  and  like  Promethc 
his  jagged  rock,  defy  at  once  his  torments  and  his  tormentor.  1 
leave  tho  load  of  wretchedness,  and  with  it  the  consciousness  of  guilt, 
this,  thu  unnerves  the  stoutest  heart,  and  fills  the  whole  moral  frame 
with  one  pervading  sense  of  weariness,  despair,  and  unutterable  loath- 
ing. Our  strength  of  will  is  like  the  etibrta  of  a  child  againslthe  surges 
of  a  retreating  tide.  We  resolve,  and  are  conquered  ;  we  resolve,  and 
are  again  defeated ;  till  weary  of  bulTelting  a  sea  whose  every  heave 
bears  us  farther  and  farther  from  the  shore  of  peace,  we  quietly  resign 
ourselves  to  its  force. 

Ah  t  what  is  there  lo  comfort  us  in  life  t  What  in  the  first  flush  of 
youth  was  expectation,  in  early  manhood  fades  into  hope  ;  in  riper  years 
the  hope  evaporates  into  a  wish  ;  and  in  age  the  wish  subsides  into  a 
dull  regret.  In  boyhood,  we  knoa  we  shall  succeed  ;  in  youth,  we  be- 
lieee  we  shall ;  in  maturity,  we  hope  we  may  j  and  in  the  vale  of  years 
we  mourn  that  we  have  not.  The  rainbow  hues  of  early  fancy  gradu- 
ally lose  their  vividness  ;  are  tinctured,  little  by  little,  with  sober  gray; 
and,  al  last,  are  merged  in  the  deep  unvarying  gloom  that  emanates 
from,  and  overshadows,  the  chill  precincts  of  the  grave.  In  youth,  we 
are  preached  lo,  and  refuse  to  listen ;  in  manhood,  we  counsel  ourselves, 
and  fail  to  practice  ;  and  in  old  age,  we  warn  others,  and  are  disre- 
garded. In  life's  morning,  we  are  mad  ;  in  life's  noon-day,  we  are  spent 
with  toil,  and  worn  by  care,  and  sick  with  disappointmenl ;  in  life's  de- 
cline, we  grow  callous,  iodifferent  and  sullen.  'The  heavens  above 
our  head  have  become  brass,  and  Ihe  earth  beneath  our  feet  is  iron.' 
Ah !  what  is  there  to  comfort  us  in  life  ? 

But  grant  that  we  possess  uncommon  energy  of  purpose,  and  pursue 
with  iron  will  the  path  conducting  most  apparently  and  directly  toward 
happiness,  what  security  have  we  against  the  thousand  disasters  and 
annoyances  of  life  ?  Implanted  in  our  nature  are  the  germs  of  an  am- 
bition, whose  aspiring  growth  neither  time,  nor  place,  nor  circumstance 
can  repress.  This  ambition,  even  when  master  of  its  material  object, 
is  nevertheless  sure  of  disappointment ;  successful,  but  still  baffled; 
replete,  yel  ever  craving.  For  no  man  has  ever  attained  lo  so  high  a 
place  in  power,  wealth,  or  reputation,  that  there  did  not  still  remain  a 
'  Naboth's  vineyard'  to  belittle  all  his  past  acquisitions,  and  poison  hia 
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Eeace.  Gut  in  most  cases  this  ambition  is  entirely  unsuccessful. 
Livala  overshadow ;  epemies  oppose  ;  frienda  forsake ;  envy  raises 
her  slanderous  crest;  and  all  is  strife,  disquietude,  vexation.  Do  we 
wish  for  fame  !  Then  we  must '  Halter  the  world's  rank  breath,'  part- 
ing with  independence,  and  receiving  self-contempt,  Wealth  is  desirable. 
Do  we  aim  at  wealth  f  We  can  obtain  it  by  self-sacrifice  and  conscious 
degradation.  Would  we  acquire  learning  ?  would  we  hive  in  our  hearts 
the  wisdom  of  the  dead  ?  We  can  obtain  it  by  becoming  dead  ourselves; 
by  dwelling  for  long  years  apart  from  '  the  ways  of  men'  in  cold  and 
savage  isolation.  Would  we  benefit  our  race  ?  We  are  baffled.  They 
will  not  permit  it.  They  are  wicked  and  foolish,  head-strong  and  un- 
grateful. The  history  of  all  their  illustrious  benefactors  —  the  god-like 
man  Socrates  and  the  God-man  Jesus  —  proves  that  they  would  rather 
drag  you  with  themselves  to  ruin  in  their  own  way,  than  be  saved  in 
yours.     Then  what  is  there  to  comfort  us  in  life  V 

As  thus  or  nearly  thus  I  soliloquized,  I  was  carried  away  by  an  in- 
describable rush  of  emotions ;  but  dominant  over  all  was  a  kind  of  re- 
sentment, a  vague  and  listless  but  deep  and  universal  anger.  Yes ;  I 
was  angry  with  myself,  angry  with  my  brethren,  angry  with  the  uni- 
verse ;  angry,  impious  i  n  grate !  angry  almost  with  my  Makes!  ■  If 
questioned,  I  could  have  answered  with  the  peevish  Jonah,  '  I  do'  well  to 
be  angry !'  ' 

1  turned  my  eyes  upward  to  gaze  once  more  on  the  broad,  pure,  per- 
fect, infinite,  everlasting  sky.  Ah  !  well  did  I  remember  how  often, 
when  a  guileless,  trustful  boy,  drunk  with  unconscious  gladness,  and 
filled  with  aimless  hope,  I  had  lain  under  old  trees  a  summer's  day 
throughout,  and  dreaming  of  love  and  happiness,  of  God  and  Heaven, 
had  gazed  and  gazed  into  those  dark,  unutterable  depths,  absorbed  in 
one  voiceless  yearning,  but  unknowing  of  a  single  wish  ;  for  all  were 
happy,  /  was  happy ;  I  should  alvmys  be  so  —  and  I  tneut  it.  But  now, 
oh,  sad  eclipse  !  I  now  believed  myself,  I  believed  all  worlds,  all  beings 
to  be  completely  wretched  : 

'  A  DHiv«»™  of  dnith.  whicb  GoD  by  cant, 
Cnat*d  fiTil,  for  evil  «dr  good  ;* 

and  I  wished  that  1  were  some  atrong-winged  spirit,  to  overpass  the  limits 
of  this  incongruous  creation ;  flying  and  flying  away  by  sun  and  star ; 
dying,  flying  on,  through  the  infliiilude  of  space,  to  some  spot  far-ofl*  in 
vacancy,  where  even  the  light  from  the  Eternal  Throne  should  no^nger 
fall  upon  my  pinions!  And  there  I  lay,  a  helpless,  miserable  clod! 
This  memory  of  the  past  confronting  the  picture  of  the  present ;  this 
contrast  between  my  morning  and  my  noon-day,  was  overwhelming;  and 
Passion  sweeping  away  the  barriers  of  Pride,  I  buried  ray  face  in  the 
tall  grass  and  wept,  not  with  the  sorrow  of  a  child  but  with  the  fierce- 
ness of  a  man,  wept  long  and  bitterly. 

The  paroxysm  was  over.  The  stubbornness  of  anger  and  the  agony 
of  grief  had  exhausted  their  nutriment,  and  I  rose,  weak  yet  refreshed. 
I  walked  on  several  furlongs,  till  I  reached  a  thick  dark  forest.  I  entered 
the  leafy  wilderness,  and  moved  with  soothed  spirit  and  tranquil  steps  up 
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its  pillar'd  aisles,  while  the  breath  that  came  outward  from  that  verdant 
solitude  flowed  cool  and  reviving  over  my  cheeks  and  brow.  I  plunged 
stiil  farther  into  the  depths  of  its  greenness,  and  passing  beneath  ■ 
grand  old  oak,  reclined  myself  on  its  mossy  roots,  curtained  round  and 
canopied  all  over  with  a  luxury  of  leaves.  Above  me,  through 
liage,  patches  of  the  blue  sky  were  visible:  far  up  among  its  branches  tha 
squirrel,  most  jptn'fue/of  quadrupeds,  chattered  saucily;  and  all  around 
me  the  lii:<ls  warbled  a  thousand  various  airs ;  while  the  mocking-bird, 
most  perfect  of  vocalists,  with  exquisite  mimicry  caught  up  and  repeated 
every  note,  now  singly  and  now  combined,  gushing  in  a  perfectly  laby- 
rinth of  melody,  which  no  human  instrument  or  human  voice  could 
low  for  a  breath. 

As  I  lay  there  on  the  fragrant  hreasl  of  Nature,  the  calm  beauty  of 
her  face,  the  reviving  coolness  of  her  breath,  and  the  low  sweet  lullaby 
she  hummed,  hushed  all  my  being  into  rest.  How  great,  how  strange 
the  revulsion  !  I  now  wondered  at  my  impious  and  ungrateful  fretfuU 
ncss.  I  now  saw  that  my  happiness  depended  on  myself,  and  that  if  I 
would  cherish  a  spirit  of  love  and  contentment,  life  would  always  be 
what  I  now  thought  it  mostly  had  been,  a  succession  of  enjoyments. 
Low,  soU  voices  from  childhood,  and  high,  grand  words  from  the  abysses 
of  the  Past,  came  Jloating  like  far-otf  music  down  the  vale  of  years,  and 
tempered  my  mind  to  a  mood  of  delicious  revery.  All  the  warm  out. 
goings  of  affection ;  all  the  dear  hopes  enlinked  with  our  inmost  identity; 
all  the  glowing  pictures  presented  lo  us  in  life  or  in  books,  floated  in  b 
many-colored  vision  before  me.  The  still  arcadian  era  of  our  world,  if 
such  there  ever  was,  with  its  shepherds  strollingthrough  the  green  vales 
or  piping  iu  the  shade  of  primeval  trees  ;  TJiyrsis  and  Damon,  Galatea 
and  Nering,  moved  as  in  a  tableau  vivant  before  my  soothed  eyes.  And 
why,  thought  I,  in  these  days  of  supposed  relinement,  should  men  int. 
prison  themselves  so  stubbornly  within*  four  walls,  or  move  about  in  dry, 
hot  cities,  blinded  by  the  glare  of  life,  and  deafened  by  (he  roar  of  its 
choked  and  bursting  tide,  neglecting  these  sylvan  haunts,  which  from 
very  sympathy,  might  soften  them  into  a  kindlier  nature  ?  Here  in  iruU) 
they  might  '  find  sermons  in  trees  and  books  in  the  running  brooks  ;' 
sermons  and  books  which  heard  with  an  attentive  ear,  and  perused  with 
a  loving  eye,  would  be  more  pathetic  and  more  powerful  than  aught  that 
was  ever  preached  or  ever  printed.  '  The  groves  were  God's  first  tem. 
pies  ;'  and  surely  they  are  more  majestic  than  any  built  by  human 
hand«a  And  why,  at  least  in  this  season,  when  the  out-door  atmosphere 
is  like  the  breath  of  life  : 


should  not  our  preachers,  imitating  the  Saviour's  example,  plead  with  i 
their  people  by  the  sea-side,  or  on  ihe  hill.lop,  or  in  the  forest-deptha ; 

scenes  harmonizing  in  grandeur  or  in  beauty  with  the  sublime  or  lovely  i 

doclrines  they  would  leach  ?     Would  not  those  truths  of  overwhelming  I 

greatness  and  universal  scope,  be  more  fittingly  and  effectively  incuU  I 

caled  amid  the  vastness  of  Nature,  than  in  narrow  '  houses  made  with  i 

hands,'  and  continually  reminding  one  of  man,  and  man's  poor  pride  J 


ter  air,  with  all  the  sights  of  earth 
::e,  kindred  with  that  spirit  which 
'  like  little  children,'  and  receive 
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and  vain  inventions  f     Has  not 
and  sky,  a  pure  and  soothing  ii 
must  be  felt  before  men  can  become  ' 
God's  Bible  in  iheir  hearts  1 

And  then  I  remembered  the  beautiful  sketch,  drawn  by  Wirt,  of  the 
old  blind  rural  preacher.  Gradually  I  fell  asleep  with  this  sweet 
picture  in  my  mind.  The  picture  went  with  me  in  my  dreams.  Me- 
thought  I  was  ihreadjng  the  mazes  of  a  mighty  wood  with  some  dear 
friends  of  my  youth,  whom  imagination  had  wakened  from  their  graves. 
Oh,  had  it  been  a  real  resurrection  !  Coming  to  a  spot,  the  object  of 
our  search,  where  the  huge  trees  rose  at  wider  intervals,  we  saw  many 
rude  seats  laid  for  the  accommodation  of  an  audience  gathered  from  far 
and  near.  It  was  mid-forenoon.  The  trees  were  vocal  with  the  songs 
of  birds,  and  in  places  through  their  over-arching  foliage,  yet  glittering 
with  the  dew-drops,  streamed  the  warm,  rich  sunshine,  dappling  the 
ground.  The  congregation  were  all  seated  in  mute  expectancy;  a 
solemn  multitude  !  And  I  thought  I  knew  them  all.  I  had  seen  them 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  at  different  periods  of  my  life. 
There  were  sweet  girls  whom  I  had  known  and  loved  —  loved  with  a 
brother's  love  —  long,  long  ago  !  There  were  youths  of  noble  promise, 
with  whom  1  started  and  struggled  up  the  hill  of  science,  now  scattered 
far  asunder,  or  sleeping  in  their  early  graves.  There  were  dear  old 
ladies,  whom  I  had  thought  so  industrious,  so  motherly,  so  good  ;  and 
there  were  while-headed  old  men,  so  kind,  so  wise,  whose  living  presence  . 
I  had  revered,  and  whose  memory  I  loved.  There  also  were  youthful 
profligates  and  hoary  sinners. 

Presently  a  venerable  preacher,  with  bowed  frame,  and  long,  thin, 
snow-white  locks,  stepped  feebly  into  a  temporary  pulpit.  After  looking 
around  for  awhile  on  his  audience  with  a  face  that  beamed  with  bene- 
dictions, he  commenced  the  exercises  of  the  morning.  His  prayer  was 
simple,  yet  fervent ;  like  the  warm  thanks  and  artless  entreaties  of  a 
child  to  his  father.  The  entire  congregation,  old  and  young,  then  sung 
a  hymo  ;  an  out-gush  of  faith,  love  and  thanksgiving.  The  preacher 
rose,  and  began  with  a  tremulous  and  feeble  voice,  which  however,  as 
be  advanced,  gathered  steadfastness  and  strength,  except  al  frequent  in. 
tervals,  when  deep  emotion  almost  quenched  his  utterance.  His  theme 
was  Love  ;  the  love  of  Goo  to  men,  and  the  love  which  men  should 
bear  to  one  another.  As  he  dilated  on  this  topic,  his  manner  was  gided 
with  that  soft,  persuasive  power  of  which  Moses  speaks  with  such  in- 
imitable beauty :  '  My  doctrine  shall  drop  as  the  rain  ;  my  speech  shall 
distil  as  the  dew  ;  as  the  small  rain  upon  the  tender  herb,  and  as  the 
flhowera  upon  iho  grass.'  His  expostulations  were  all  couched  in  words 
so  simple,  and  uttered  in  a  style  so  touching,  that  all  seemed  moved  alike; 
and  long  before  be  ended,  the  eyes  both  of  the  speaker  and  the  hearers 
were  wet  with  many  tears.  For  myself,  while  the  good  old  man  dwelt 
with  such  fervent  tenderness  on  the  love  of  Goi)  to  us,  and  on  the  hap- 
piness, ikroitgh  love,  which  some  do  and  all  might  enjoy,  imperfectly  in- 
deed, while  here  on  earth,  but  pure  and  everlasting  in  the  Heaven  above, 
the  hard,  cold  incrustations,  with  which  time  And  sin  and  suSeriog  had 
encased  my  heart,  were  melted  entirely  away.     The  fountains  of  feel- 
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ing,  dried  up  or  frozen  over  since  the  days  of  boyhood,  were  unsealed 
again,  and  I  woke  weeping  with  a  passion  that  was  neither  joy  nor 
sorrow,  but  a  something  deeper,  purer,  holier  than  either. 

The  impression  remained  long  and  deeply  engraven  on  my.  hearty 
though  alas !  too  feebly  traced  in  my  life.  Thinking  it  might  happily 
prove  of  pleasure  or  benefit  to  some,  I  have  attempted,  on  this  the  anni'» 
versary  of  that  day,  to  retrace  the  outlines  of  that  dream-born  sermon. 
I  do  not  pretend  that  even  the  course  of  argument,  much  less  the  laB« 
guage  and  illustrations,  are  indeed  in  any  degree  faithful  transcripts  of 
what  I  seemed  to  hear  in  my  sleep.  That  appeared  to  me  as  a  oolleo>. 
tion  of  all  the  sweet  persuasions  I  had  ever  heard  or  read,  but  combined 
anew  by  the  wand  of  Fancy,  and  fused  all  together  by  the  breath  of 
Passion.  Least  of  all,  can  I  recall  the  exceeding  familiamess  of  Ian* 
guage  and  directness  of  address  which  characterized  that  imaginarf 
discourse.  The  manner  is  unapproachable,  while  the  matter,  with  sonie 
exceptions,  has  faded  from  my  memory.  The  homily,  of  which  the 
reader  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  judge  in  the  next  number  of  the 
E[niceerbocker,  is  suggested  by,  and  reproductive  of,  its  general  drift 
and  spirit.  p,„„ 
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Werk  I  to  seek  a  place  to  rest 

When  the  stern  toils  of  life  are  o'er. 
And,  sleeping  in  this  crumbling  breast, 

The  qmet  neart  shall  beat  no  more; 
I  would  not  ask  to  hare  a  grave 

Where  crowded  cities  ]me  tbeir  dead, 
And  Mammon,  with  his  greedy  daTes, 

Might  build  a  ware-house  o'er  my  head. 

I  would  not  have  a  marble  uni 

To  guard  my  ashes  for  a  time, 
For  that  would  crumble  too  in  turn, 

And  mix  its  wasting  dust  fdth  ndne. 
No  Tault,  within  its  gmwtly  walla, 

Should  ever  hoard  my  wasting  clay ; 
Though  dark  and  stern  its  loathMme  halls, 

They  totter  to  a  sure  decay. 

The  hollow  niche,  where  hollow  pride 

Has  laid  a  votary  down  to  rot, 
Shall  sink  beneath  Time's  whelming  tide, 

And  be  dishonored  and  fofgot 
Perhaps  among  its  wasting  stones 

Some  antiquarian  foot  may  tread. 
And  gather  up  the  scattered  boom 

As  relics  of  the  ancient  dead. 

But  when  these  lids,  in  dreamless  sleep, 

Cloee  on  this  fleeting  world  of  caie, 
Bury  me  in  the  restless  deep, 

And  let  my  body  perish  there ! 
There  's  music  in  the  ocean's  cavet ; 

And  where  the  branching  corals  hide, 
Like  floating  gems,  beneath  the  waves* 

The  yellow  gold-fish  lovet  to  glide. 
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'  There  now  !'  said  Elkanor  Bunker,  musingly, '  thai  'II  do  tolerably 
well.  Chitty  in  there,  and  Siarkie  next  beside  it,  and  '  my  Lord  Coke/ 
and  his  devoted  admirer,  Sir  William,  on  the  shelf  above  ;  and  thea 
the  Reports— 'Kirby,'  'Day,'  'Root,'  and  'Connecticut'  —  we'll 
airing  tbem  along  here.  Who  says,  now,  there  isn't  considerable  law 
on  those  three  shelves?  And  who,  that  didn't  know,  would  suppose 
that  those  few  books  cost  me  something  short  of  one  hundred  federal 
dollars,  for  which  sum  old  Spicer  has  my  '  promise  to  pay  V  A  rash 
promise  ihal,  all  ihinga  considered ;'  and  Elkanor  sat  down  to  reflect 
on  rash  promises  in  general,  and  his  own  in  particular. 

Elkanor  Bunker  was  a  lawyer  ;  newly  fledged,  and  as  yel  without 
a  client.     His  ■  shingle,'  with 


I 
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in  letters  as  bright  as  gold-leaf  could  make  them,  had  gone  up  the  day 
before ;  and  his  library,  rather  a  scant  pattern,  had  just  arrived,  and 
Elkanor  had  spent  the  last  (illeen  minutes  in  putting  that  up  too;  after 
which,  Elkanor  seated  himself  again  in  his  old  arm-chair,  and  musing, 

Elkanor  Bunker  was  what  is  generally  called  '  a  'cute  Yankee.'  In 
the  classic  and  expressive  language  of  his  native  land,  he  had  '  cut  his 
eye-teelh  some  lime  since,'  and  ■  could  see  as  far  into  a  mill-stone  as 
most  folks.'  The  only  thing  lee  know  against  Elkanor's  cuieness  was, 
that  he  had  of  his  own  free-will  determined  to  '  locale  himself  in  Con- 
necticut ;  Conneoticut,  the  great  Sahara  of  the  legal  profession ;  and 
not  in  Connecticut  merely,  but  in  the  little  town  of  Grixzle,  that  had  the 
reputation  of  having  starved  out  two  thirds  of  the  lawyers  who  had 
made  their  dfbui  at  the  county  bar.  The  truth  was.  Grizzle,  like  an  old 
tobacco  plantation,  had  become  exhausted  —  'used  up.'  Somelhirty 
years  before,  one  'Squire  Rawson,  now  Judge  Rawson,  ('judge'  by 
courtesy)  had  gleaned  the  legal  field  which  Grizzle  and  its  vicinity 
presented,  and  had  gleaned  it  pretty  thoroughly  too.  He  had  grown  rich 
by  the  operation,  and  on  a  competency  had  long  since  retired,  occa- 
sionally, however,  giving  advice ;  '  giving '  it  too  in  ihe  full  sense  of 
the  term,  which  some  lawyers  said  was  tbe  reason  why  Grizzle,  never 
since  his  day,  could  support  a  lawyer.    In  Judge  Rawson's  footsteps. 
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so  far  as  <  becoming  rich '  was  concerned,  Elkanor  was  determined  to 
follow.     The  prospect  was  any  thing  but  flattering. 

'  Oh  for  a  good  fat  client !'  sighed  Elkanor,  after  a  half, an  hour's 
solitary  reflection.  Sighing  does  n't  generally  secure  the  object  longed 
for ;  but  in  this  case,  the  usual  order  of  things  seemed  likely  to  be  re- 
versed. A  heavy  step  was  heard  in  the  passage,  a  rap  at  the  door,  and 
in  stalked  a  gaunt,  bony  six-footer,  with  an  ox-goad  in  one  hand  and 
an  undressed  sheep-skin  in  the  other.  Elkanor  knew  his  customer,  an 
old  acquaintance,  <  miserly  as  the  day  is  long  when  days  are  the  long- 
est.' He  coolly  pushed  out  a  chair  to  him,  and  then  busied  himself 
with  some  books  and  papers  that  lay  before  him,  with  an  appearance 
of  industry  decidedly  greater  than  he  manifested  before  his  visitor's  en- 
trance. 

*  You  seem  to  be  plaguy  busy,  this  morning,  'Squire,'  said  Mr.  Tar- 
box,  after  a  silent  session  of  some  fifteen  minutes. 

*  Rather  busy.  Sir.' 

*  Well  then,  I  guess  I  won't  interrupt  you,  'Squire,  seein'  as  you  are 
husyJ* 

*  It  is  my  business.  Sir,  to  be  interrupted,'  remarked  Elkanor. 

<  Yes,  I  know  it  is ;  but  you  see,  I  didn't  exactly  call  on  tusiness. 
I  only  wanted  to  get  a  little  advice ;  just  to  find  out  what  your  opinion 
is.' 

<  Well,  Sir,  state  your  case,'  laconically  remarked  Elkanor. 

*  Why,  you  see,  'Squire,  we  had  a  kind  of  a  cattle-show  down  at  our 
eend  of  the  town,  you  know,  last  week  a-Tuesday.  Well,  you  see,  I  got 
into  a  little  bit  of  a  scrape  there.     You  know  Bill  Walker,  I  s'pose  V 

*  I  can't  say  I  do,'  said  Elkanor. 

*  Don't  know  Bill  Walker !  Heavens  and  airth,  'Squire !  every  body 
knows  Bill  Walker.  I  ruther  guess  you  know  him,  'Squire.  Jest  think 
a  minute.' 

*  Perhaps  so ;  but  go  on  with  your  case,  if  you  please,  and  let  Bill 
Walker  go.' 

*Yes,  but  raaly  now,  I  thought  you  knew  Bill.  Why,  I  swan, 
'Squire,  you  must  know  him.  Bill  Walker  's  the  man  that  wears  that 
old ' 

But  we  will  not  inflict  on  our  readers  Mr.  Tarbox's  luminous  de- 
scription of  Bill  Walker's  wearing  apparel.  SufRce  it  that  he  did  de- 
scribe the  said  Walker's  apparel  in  a  discourse  of  about  fifteen  minutes ; 
afler  which  he  spent  half  an  hour  in  telling  how  he  and  Bill  had  had  a  fight 
together,  and  then  eked  out  the  rest  of  the  morning  by  telling  what  they 
had  fought  together  for.  He  was  in  the  midst  of  this,  when  Elkanor 
heard  the  distant  dinner-bell  ring.  Elkanor  had  n't  been  in  the  profes- 
sion long  enough  to  know  that  lawyers  are  generally  supposed  not  to 
need  dinners.     So  he  cut  short  his  client's  tale  with  : 

<  The  amount  of  the  whole  matter,  Mr.  Tarbox,  so  far  as  I  can  see 
from  your  own  story,  is,  that  you  think  Bill  Walker  stole  one  of  your 
sheep,  and  acknowledge  that  you  have  been  and  taken  one  of  his.' 

*  That 's  it,  'Squire ;  you  've  hit  it  'dzactly.' 

'  But  you  have  no  business  to  take  one  of  Bill  Walker's  sheep.' 
.« Why,  Bill  Walker  took  one  of  mine.' 


•Did 


'  Perhaps  bo  ;  but  can  you  prove  thai  fact  ?' 

'  Prove  it !     Thunder  aod  lightning  !     I  should  hope  bd.     I  c. 
Aat  fast  enough.' 

'Who'll  swear  to  it?' 

'  Why,  any  body  will  swear  to  il.' 

'And  what  might 'any  body's  '  name  he?'  inquired  Elkanor. 
you  aee  Bill  lake  the  sheep,  or  have  any  thing  lo  do  with  it  ?' 

'No, /did  n't  see  him.' 

'Well,  do  you  know  any  body  who  did?' 

*  I  can't  say  I  do, 'dioel/^  .■  but,  thunderand  lightning, 'Squire  !  Bill 
Walker  is  just  ihe  sort  of  fellow  [o  steal  sheep  :  I'll  swear  lo  that.' 

'  Yes,  but  that  won't  do.  My  opinion,  Mr.  Tarbox,  is,  that  you  had 
belter  give  Bill  Walker  his  sheep,  and  get  yours  back  whenever  you 
can.     It  is  your  shortest  way  out  of  the  scrape.  Sir.' 

'  Do  you  raiily  think  so,  'Squire  V 

'  I  don't  ^  think'  anv  ihing  about  the  matter  ;  I  know  so.' 

■  Wal,  that's  what' Bill  said  Squire  Ketchum,  down  (o  Walkerville, 
said.  But  I  did  n't  raaly  believe  him.  Howsomever,  if  you  both  say 
sD,  I  s'pose  it  must  be  so.  It  'a  an  all-fired  hard  case  though,  I  awan  it 
is,'  (Here  Mr.  Tarbox  pulled  out  his  watch.)  '  Ha/.lo !  'most  two 
o'clock  !  I  most  be  goin',  thai 's  a  facl,'  And  Mr.  Tarbox  gathered 
together  his  '  fixings.'  and  made  for  the  door. 

■  Look  here,  Mr.  Tarbox,'  said  Elkanor,  ' 
'Gash  down,'  is  my  motto.' 

'  Hav'  n't  p-a-i-d  you  !     Paid  yoi. 
thing,  as  I  know  on.     Do  I  ?' 


'  you  hav'  n't  paid  me  yet. 
I  don't  owe  you  any 


'Certainly  you  di 

'  I  should  like  lo  know  wnat 

'  Very  welt,  I  can  tell  you. 
ihis  morning.' 

'  Ha  !  ha !     Well  now,  that  is  a  good  one  !     And  1 
your  'professional  advice'  be  wuth?' 

'  If  you  follow  it,  and  I'm  inclined  to  think  you  will, 
to  you  about  ten  times  what  I  shall  charge  you  for  it. 
is  one  dollar.' 

'Oh  git  eout,  'Squire  !     You  don't  mean  to  say  you 
you  a  dollar  for  an  hour  or  so  of  sociable  talk,  do  you  i 

'Indeed,  I  do,  Sir.' 

'  Well,  look  here,  young  man.     You  need  n't  think  you 


.'sfor,  then.' 

It  is  for  professional  advice  given  you 


it  will  be  worth 
My  charge,  Sir, 


diddle 

operation.     So  good  morning  1 

v>ish  you  nuty gel  it?     " 


I'm 


'  Let  those  laugh  thai 


you  ;  an< 
ning.  '0 
,  Tarbox,' 


little  loo  knowing  Tot  that 
s  to  that  dollar,  don't  you 
dollar!'     Ha!  ha! 
:d  Elkanor;  'you'll  eilher 
ue  you  forjioe.     You  can 


tell  you  what  I'll  do 
you'll  give  me  a  receipifor 


You  are  a  screamer,  for  a  young  o. 


I'll  give  you  that  dollar,  if 


<  I'll  give  you  a  dozen,  if  you  like,'  said  Elkanor. 
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'  Very  well ;  here  't 

you  please.' 

Elkanor  sat  down  and  wrote 


dollar  then.     Now  hand  over  the  receipt,.  I 


'  Received  of  Hiram  Tarhox,  One  Dollar,  i 
advice  to  kim  lAis  day  given. 


paymimt  for  prof  estitmoT  I 


'  Elkanor  BraKER, 
'  Alt' If  at  Law.' 
ding  it  over  to  Mr.  Tarboi, 
e  it,  too,  or  I'm  mightily  nnisCaken. 
I  of  a  dollar,  and  here  I're  got  proof*  I 
iti  be  a  dear  dollar  to  yos,  my  good  r 


I 
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'There  you  have  it,'  said  he,  hi 

'Yes,  and  it  is  where  t/ou'll  hi 
You've  swindled  me,  young  man,  i 
of  it  in  black  and  white.  Thai 
fellow.' 

'Perhaps  so,'  replied  Elkanor;  '  but  if  you  are  througir,  Sr,  yoa  I 
need  n't  wait  any  longer.     There  's  the  door.' 

Mr.  Tarbox  went  out.  He  went  out  loo  as  if  he  fancied  he  saw  de- 
mon st  ratio  ds,  on  the  younp  lawyer's  part,  of  an  intention  to  ^  him 
out.  He  kept  on  too,  after  he  had  got  out,  until  he  came  to  tbe  house  of ' 
Judge  Rawson,  lo  whom  allusion  haji  before  been  made.  Here  b* 
stopped  and  rapped.  The  judge  was  not  in.  He  had  ^ne  over  to  ■  the 
farm.'  So  over  to  the  farm,  after  the  judge,  went  Mr.  Tarbox.  It 
was  a  long  three  miles,  and  by  the  time  he  reached  the  spot,  he  had 
about  made  up  his  miad  that  it  would  have  been  as  welt  to  hare  gtvea 
the  dollar,  and  said  nothing  farther  about  it.  However,  ho  persevered, 
and  at  last  found  the  judge  in  the  Belds,  with  a.  hoe  in  his  hand,  hoeing 
potatoes. 

Tbe  judge  was  a  man  of  few  words,  and  soon  brought  Mr.  Twbox  to 
a  point. 

'  Why  the  amount  of  it  is,  judge,'  said  Mr.  Tarbox, '  you  see  this  ra- 
ceipt  the  little  rascal  has  given  me.  Well,  I  want  you  lo  take  it,  ami 
liaul  the  fellow  up  for  me.' 

'  Haul  him  up!  Why,  (he  receipt  ia  good  enough.  What  mora  dp 
you  want,  pray  V 

'  1  don't  want  any  thing  more  from  him.  But  I  should  like  l9  rmUs 
him  swing  for  it,  ihough,  one  while,' 

'  Make  him  swing !     Swing  for  what  V 

'  Why,  for  swindling  me  out  of  my  money,' 

'  You  stupid  o]d  jackass !'  said  the  judge,  '  did  n't  you  go  to  biro  and 
ask  his  opinion  V 

'To  be  sure  I  did;  but ' 

'  And  did  n't  he  give  it  to  you  V 

'  Yes,  certainly  ;  but ' 

'Don't  bother  me  with  your 'buta.'  If  you  asked  him  for  his  ad*ice, 
and  he  gave  it  TO  you,  I  should  say  that  was  enough.' 

'  Ye.s,  but  he  did  n't  'give'  it  lo  me.  He  made  me  pay  a  dollar  for 
it.     Now,  that  ''a  what  /  call  swindling.' 

'  You  may  call  it  what  you  like  ;  but  it  is  no  more  swindling  thaD 
for  you  lo  charge  a  dollar  for  a  bushel  of  corn  is  swindling.' 

'Welt,  blast  it  all !'  said  Mr.  Tarbox,  rather  testily  ;  'do  you  mean 
to  say,  judge,  tkat  thia  receipt  is  a  good 
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'  To  be  sure  I  do.' 

'  And  that  I  can'l  get  my  dollar  back  again  V 

'  Not  by  a  long  shol.' 

'  I  suppose,  then,  I  can't  make  (he  little  rascal  suffer  for  it  f 

'  I  should  aay  not,  most  deciiiedly,' 

•  Well,  if  that's  the  case,'  said  Mr.  Tarboi,  looking  rather  crest-fallen, 
*  it  it  high  time  I  was  going ;'  and  off  he  started.  But  hie  progress  was 
suddenly  arrested : 

'  Just  slop  one  moment,  if  you  please,'  said  the  Judge.  '  1  believe  yon 
havn't  paid  me  yet.' 

'  P-a-i-d  you  !     Paid  you  for  loAot,  I'd  like  to  know  V 

'For  professional  advioa.' 

'  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  aay,  judge,  that  you  are  going  to  make  me 
pay  for  your  telling  me  that  I  can  t  prosecute  that  fellow,  do  you  ?  You 
don'l  mean  fAof,  sure-ly.' 

'Ceriainly  I  do.' 

'  Well,  all  1  have  got  to  aay,  is,  I'll  see  you  to  thunder  first !  How 
much  do  you  charge  for  that,  eh  V 

'  I'll  lei!  you  what  I  charge  for  it,'  said  the  judge,  slowly  lifting  his 
hoe.  '  Either  pay  me  my  fee,  or  I'll  give  you  such  a  mauling  as  you 
never  have  had  in  your  life.     Take  your  choice,  and  be  quick  about  it, 

Mr.  Tarboi  looked  at  the  hoe,  and  then  at  the  judge.  There  was  no 
mistaking  either  the  determination  of  the  judge's  eye,  nor  the  strength 
of  the  judge's  hoe-handle. 

'  Well,  if  I  must,  Is'pose  I  must,'  said  he,  at  length-  'What  is  your 
charge  V 

•  Two  dollars.' 

'Two  dollars!  Thunder  and  lightning,  judge!  yon  are  too  bad! 
too  bad,  that 's  a  fact.  1  thought  you  did  n't  charge  any  thing  for  law 
business  now-a-days.' 

'That  depends  on  circumstances.     I  dothis  time.' 

'  Bui,  two  dotlara,  judge  !  —  is  n't  that  rather  high  ?' 

'Not  a  cent  less,'  said  the  judge;  'either  that  or  the  hoe-handle. 
Take  your  choice.' 

'  Well,  blast  you !  take  it,  then !'  said  Mr.  Tarbox,  hauling  out  of  an 
old  dirty  pocket-book  a  dirty  '  five.' 

'  Very  good,'  said  the  judge  ;  ' '  Phoenix  Bank,  five  dollars.'  All 
right :  here  's  your  change.     You  may  go  now.' 

And  Mr.  Tarboxdirf  go,  He8topped,thoQgh,  after  going  a  few  steps, 
for  he  heard  the  judge  calling  after  him. 

'  Well,  what's  wanting  nom,  I'd  like  to  know?'  snarled' he. 

'Oh,  nothing  very  particular,'  replied  the  judge;  'only  I  thought, 
perhaps,  as  you  had  let  me  have  the  two  dollars,  that  perhaps  you 
might  like  a  receipt.' 

Mr.  Tarbox  ground  his  teeth  audibly,  and  as  he  turned  away,  some- 
thing very  much  like  '  I  s-v>-e-<t-r  !'  found  ha  way  out.  Mr.  Tarboi 
was  a  deacon  in  the  church,  tbongh.     So  it  couldn't  have  been  ihal. 

Suatm  O.  H„  JniUin,jMlf,iea.  E.  A.  u. 
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L   I   T   T   L   B-F   ALLS. 


It  is  bonorabla  no  lotii  to  the  ffood  taste  than  to  the  good  faellng  of  iha  inhabitants  of  this  xonukn> 
tio  Tilla^,  that  iU  prssent  unmeaning  title  ie  fast  losing  itself  in  the  more  beantlfal  name  of 
'  A^TAHoaA,*  BO  called  from  the  •  Astaioga  Rook.'  which  is  still  shown  in  the  bed  of  the  Little  7alla  . 
the  poetic  legend  of  which  is  still  current  among  the  inhabitanu  of  the  Mohnwk  Valley. 


Why  is  thy  name  so  false  and  so  unmeaning  T 
Is  it  becanse  thy  moss-stained  mountain  walls, 

O'er  whofle  huge  masonry  old  woods  are  leaning, 
Cradle  the  tempest  in  their  rocky  halls ! 

Is  it  because  thy  hoarv  blocks  of  granite 
Are  green  with  fields  of  aged  mountain-pines, 

Where  the  wild  lichen  blooms,  with  airs  to  fan  it, 
From  chasms  o'erhong  with  fin  and  trailing  vines! 


Oh !  who  hath  stood  amid  the  dark  night- 
Upon  these  heights,  and  hath  not  burned  with  shame 

For  him  who  in  the  very  face  of  reason 
Dared  to  link  greatness  to  so  false  a  name  t 

And  who  hath  ever  sought  this  rocky  altar, 
When  stormy  wind  and  tempest  were  abroad,  * 

And  hath  not  inly  felt  his  spirit  falter 
Before  the  presence  of  the  living  God  ! 

Felt  that  amid  each  huge  cathedral  column. 

Whose  incense  is  the  mist  of  storm  and  rain, 
There  was  continual  worship,  far  more  solemn 

Than  the  religion  of  an  earthly  fitne. 

Is  H  nought  that  in  this  wild  and  deep  seclusion 

The  heart  may  overflow  with  holy  thought, 
Thought,  that  comes  not  amid  the  worId*s  confbsion, 

But  here  is  all  unbidden  and  unsought! 

Is 't  nought  that  the  deep  thunder's  midnight  rattle 

These  granite  halls  with  solemn  echoes  fills, 
When  the  red  lightning  flings  ito  torch  of  battle 

Among  the  green  scalps  of  the  aged  hills ! 

Look !  while  it  blazes  through  each  rocky  alley 

Far  down  in  yonder  small  and  silent  town, 
How  each  bold  mountain-bluff  that  guards  the  valley 

lifb  'mid  the  misty  rain  ito  cedar  crown ! 

And  then,  if  thou  hast  heart  enough  to  cherish 

The  libel  cast  upon  so  fair  a  spot, 
Let  ito  divinest  forms  of  beauty  perish, 

And  with  ito  olden  romance  be  forgot ! 

Forgotten— though  it  teem  with  legends  hoary, 

Which  might  have  given  it  a  worthier  fame 
Than  that  which  now  connecto  ito  mountain-glory 

With  ail  that  is  unmeaning  in  a  name !  h.  w.  Booiwrtt. 
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THOUGHTS 


LIBERTY. 


Bv  the  light  which  we  derive  rrom  history,  we  are  irresistibly  led  lo 
the  Gonclusioa  that  religioua  as  well  as  civil  liberty  is  the  ofTapring 
of  civilization.  In  the  far-off  and  dark  ages  of  the  past  we  scarcely 
find  any  glimmer  of  religious  liberty.  Socrates  fell  a  victim  to  re- 
ligious bigotry,  and  Xenocrates  barely  escaped  being  put  to  death 
for  denying  the  existence  of  the  niimerouagodB  worshipped  in  Greece. 
The  priests  of  the  ancient  superstitions  no  doubt  found  it  for  their 
interest,  in  order  to  defend  their  errors  from  inquiry,  to  persecute 
those  who  had  the  temerity  to  call  in  question  the  existence  of  their  gods, 
or  the  reality  of  their  miracles.  This  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
characierislcs  of  the  numerous  false  religions  which  have  prevailed  ia 
the  world ;  and  they  therefore  judiciously  covered  up  from  the  public 
eye,  and  from  the  inquiry  of  the  philosophers,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
mysteries  of  their  respective  religions.  Among  the  heathen,  relJgtoua 
liberty  appears  not  to  have  dawned  until  the  best  days  of  Roman  civili- 
zatiou  ;  and  even  then  appears  to  have  been  more  owing  lo  indiffereDCe 
to,  and  even  contempt  for,  its  superstitions,  than  from  any  other  cause. 

Among  the  Jews,  in  their  own  country,  and  under  their  own  laws, 
religious  liberty  appears  never  to  have  existed-  The  Mosaic  law  against 
heresy,  as  found  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  could  hardly 
have  been  more  severe.  A  part  of  this  law  is  to  the  following  effect : 
'  If  thy  brother,  or  thy  son,  or  thy  daughter,  or  the  wife  of  thy  bosom,  or 
thy  friend,  which  is  as  thine  own  soul,  entice  the  secretly,  saying,  '  Let 
us  go  and  serve  other  gods,'  thou  shalt  not  consent  unto  him  nor  hearken 
unto  him ;  neither  shalt  thine  eye  pity  him,  neither  shalt  thou  spare, 
neither  shalt  thou  conceal  him,  but  thou  shalt  surely  kill  him;  thine 
hand  shall  be  first  upon  him  lo  put  him  to  death,  and  afterward  the  hand 
of  all  the  people.'  Another  part  of  this  law  directs,  that  if  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  city  go  out  after  other  gods,  they  shall  be  utterly  destroyed, 
'and  the  cattle  thereof;'  the  ciiy  shall  be  burnt,  with  all  the  gooda 
therein,  '  every  whit ;'  nothing  shall  be  taken  away,  '  and  it  shall  be  a 
heap  for  ever.'  The  Jewish  government  at  this  time  was  a  theocracy, 
and  the  power  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  priesthood.  All  laws 
emanated  from  them,  and  they  were  also  the  executive  part  of  the  gov- 
erment.  Their  authority  was  unlimited  ;  and  their  rule,  according  to 
our  modern  ideas,  would  be  called  an  ecclesiastical  tyranny. 

Whatever  was  the  reason  then  for  such  severe  laws  against  the  lib- 
erty of  changing  one's  religion,  no  such  reason  can  exist  now.  The 
cause  which  then  enisled,  whatever  it  was,  for  preserving  the  unity  of 
religious  faith,  has  now  undoubtedly  ceased  ;  and  we  find  the  different 
sects  of  Christians,  at  least  the  Protestant  sects,  advocating  religious  lib- 
erty as  the  true  ground  of  Christianity.     And  the  day  cannot  be  far 
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XXIV. 


Bat  then  his  nature  was  of  sterner  mould, 
Aqd  soon  be  wearied  of  those  fairy  things; 
He  loved  a  scene  like  Cuyahora  faiold, 
Where  loveliness  a  softening  aspect  flings 
0*er  rugged  spundeur ;  where  tne  raven  wings 
Of  stem-eyed  terror  borrow  beauty's  light : 
Even  the  tempest,  in  its  bellowing, 
And  all  the  horrors  of  that  awful  nifht^ 
So  like  his  spirit-storms,  were  weloomea  with  delight. 


XXV. 


Yet  he  grew  weary,  for  across  his  way, 
Uprooted  by  the  fierceness  of  the  storm, 
Full  many  a  giant  forest-king  there  lay, 
And  the  down-rushing  torrent  made  hun  blind, 
E*en  to  the  lightning's  flash  that  unconfined 
Circled  the  storm-cloud  with  its  livid  wreath, 
And,  stronger  than  the  manv-pinion'd  wind, 
Shivered  the  stem  old  oak  that  grew  beneath. 
And  placed  on  every  thing  it  met  the  seal  of  deatk. 


:ti. 


Weary  and  wounded  by  a  broken  bough, 
That  came  careering  through  the  darkened  air. 
He  downward  sank,  and  o*er  his  senses  now 
Crept  a  benumbing  spell ;  he  ceased  to  care. 
Though  every  danger  hovered  o'er  him  there 
For  aught  but  rest,  and  soon,  to  slumber  given/ 
He  lay  upon  the  cliff  so  gray  and  bare. 
And  while  all  else  was  by  tne  tempest  driven. 
Scarce  sheltered,  there  he  lay,  beneath  the  angry  heaven. 


THE     WEW      PHILOSOPHY. 


BT  TBI  ▲aoa-aauBoo. 


What  ho !  make  room  for  the  New  Philosophy !  *  Hurrah  !  hur- 
rah !  avoid  the  way  of  the  avenging  childe !'  Clear  the  track  of  the  infant 
science  I  Astronomy,  Geology,  bow  your  heads  before  it ;  Astrology, 
Phrenology,  Physiognomy,  and  all  ye  other  sciences  whose  titles  end 
in  'ology  and  'nomy,  give  place ;  yield  to  this  the  highest  seat  in  the 
assembly  of  all  wisdom  !  Think  not,  ye  people,  that  the  five  sciences  I 
have  mentioned  are  all  which  I  could  have  written  down  ;  I  might  if  I 
pleased  have  copied  from  a  book,  which  I  have  even  now  in  mindy 
page  upon  page  of  names  of  sciences,  of  which  now  but  the  names 
remain,  but  I  will  not  descend  to  such  mean  shifts.  I  will  not  filch 
from  him  who  probably  filched  from  others ;  I  will  not  write  of  that 
which  I  do  not  understand.  I  might,  if  I  had  the  will,  write  a  disser- 
tation upon  other  systems  of  philosophy,  which  should  be  as  unintelli- 
gible as  the  sermons  of  the  famous  Friar  Grenoud  de  Campazas ;  but  I 
will  spare  the  infliction.  I  am  not,  nor  do  I  pretend  to  be,  a  learned  man  ; 
yet  am  I,  if  not  the  originator,  at  least  the  reviver  of  a  great,  glorious, 
stupendous  science. 

Ye  wise  men  of  all  ages,  arise,  and  do  reverence  to  the  mighty 
genius  which  hath  risen  lU^e  a  star  in  the  horizon  of  philosophyi  giving 
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oul  a  new  light  (or  men,  opening  a.  new  path  to  knowledge.  Having 
now  blown  the  trumpet  in  honor  of  the  Bcience  and  ita  professor,  let  me 
usher  in  the  former.  Rut  hold !  not  till  I  have  furnished  it  with  a  title. 
What  would  become  of  a  science  in  these  days,  though  containing  the 
knowledge  of  the  seven  sagea  of  Greece,  or  the  seven  legions  of  wise 
men  in  modem  times,  unless  it  enter  the  world  with  a  high.sounding 
name  ?  1  had  a  great  inclination  to  invent  one  as  long  as  my  arm,  to 
terrify  the  unlearned,  or  excite  their  admiration,  and  to  puzzle  the  brains 
of  the  learned  oommeniatora,  who  shall  hereafter  devote  their  lives  to 
elucidate  my  text.  But  on  second  consideration  I  resolved  not  to  be 
guilty  of  any  auch  piece  of  charlatanism.  Lei  the  science  of  which  I 
am  an  humble  teacher  and  expositor,  depend  on  its  iulrinsic  merit ;  let 
it  stand  on  its  own  bottom.  Having  therefore  consulted  the  Scapuls, 
the  Sohrevelii,  and  Donnegan's  Lexicon,  and  pondered  long,  1  at  length 
hammered  out  the  following  title  : 


But  inasmuch  as  this  does  not  entirely  express  the  particular  scope 
and  intention  of  the  science  I  promulgate,  I  was  under  the  necessity  of 
seeking  farther  for  a  more  comprehensive  one.  Being  unacquainted 
with  the  Hebrew,  the  Sanscrit  and  the  Arabic,  I  was  obliged  to  turn  to 
my  own  country,  and  from  the  language  of  the  Shoskonees,  a  tribe  of 
Indians  dwelling  beyond  the  Rocky  mountains,  1  drew  a  compound 
word,  which  fully  illustrates  the  whole  scope  of  my  philosophy  : 


as  indicating  the  character  of  the  wearer.  Let  the  former  be  the  title 
for  the  multitude,  the  latter  for  the  chosen  few.  '  Let  the  one  refer  to 
the  exoteric,  the  other  lo  the  esoieric  doctrine  of  the  author, 

Here  then  yon  have  it.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  '  Walker  on  Fe- 
male Beauty,'  It  is  not  the  philosophy  of  the  sage  Teufelsdrbckh,  but 
something  more  practical,  I  leave  the  learned  professor  to  speculate 
amidst  the  clouds,  while  I  wander  on  the  level  of  mankind.  He  hath 
treated  of  clothes  as  distinct  essences,  spiritual,  depending  on  nothing 
else  ;  1  consider  them  in  connexion  with  the  body  they  cover.  Yet  is 
he  the  man,  if  any,  that  shall  bar  my  claim  to  originality,  if  but  on  ac- 
count of  ibis  one  observation  in  his  book  :  '  Again,  what  meaning  lies 
in  color  !  From  the  soberest  drab  to  the  high-flaming  scarlet,  spiritual 
idiosyncrasies  unfold  themselves  in  choice  ;  if  the  cut  betoken  intellect 
and  talent,  so  does  the  color  betoken  temper  and  heart.'  Though  the 
professor  has  entitled  his  work  'Clothes,  their  Origin  and  Influence,'  it 
was  my  impression,  until  I  again  took  up  the  book  to-day,  that  he  had 
written  entirely  on  what  he  hath  termed  ■  The  Spirit  of  Clothes  ;'  but  I 
find  that  it  is  not  altogether  so  ;  he  hath  touched,  though  but  inciden- 
tally and  transiently,  on  the  peculiar  province  which  I  intend  to  ex- 
amine and  bring  forth  to  the  consideration  of  the  world.  If  I  may  not 
then  be  entitled  the  ■  great  originator,'  I  will  at  least  vindicate  my  claim 
to  the  appellation  of  tlie  '  Renowned  Lecturer ;'  and  on  this  hint  I  shall 
produce  my  future  lucubrations  under  the  name  of  Lectures.  If  I 
cannot  lead,  I  will  follow ;  if  I  cannot  be  first,  1  will  not  ba  last.     The 
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distant  when  ihe  Catholic  church,  at  least  ihe  American  Catholic  churc^ 
will  be  as  strenuous  an  advocate  as  their  brother  sects  for  individual  Bfl 
well  as  ooUeotive  right  of  conscience.     In  the  earlier  stages  of  socien'J 
before  civilization  had  advanced  beyond  barbarism,  we  fitid  ihe  eecia>g 
siastical  and  political  powers  united.     As  the  ignorance  of  mankind,  i 
this  stage  of  society,  renders  them  superstitious,  they  are  moat  readtl]^ 
governeid  by  the  ecclesiastical  power,  and  a  governnient  of  this 
naturally  lakes  place.     As  society  improves,  and  its  objects  and  o 
palions  increase,  the  government  becomes  divided  into  political  and  e 
olesiastical  departments,  each  having  its  head,  but  united  tos;ether 
mutual  strength  and  support.     The  religion,  whatever  it  is,  in  this  ear!}j 
stage  of  civilization,  is  a  government  religion.     Large  sums 
stracted  from  the  earnings  of  the  people  by  taxaiion,  which  are  lavishod 
on  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  powers.     MagniScent  temples  a 
palaces  are  built,  and  large  armies  are  marched  to  the  conquest  of  si 
rounding  countries.     All  this  adds  to  ihe  glory  °f  ^^^  nation,  but  at  tiMI 
same  time  it  riveta  the  chains  of  the  masses,  and  defers  the  dawn  (*. 
liberty.     The  king  and  the  priests  roll  in  luxury,  while  the  enslaved 
millions  labor  hard  to  furnish  the  necessary  means.     This  was  the  c 
dition  of  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs,  and  has  been  the  condition 
nation  which  has  advanced  toward  civilization. 

It  is  observable  that  ail  the  tyranny  which  has  ever  crushed  t 
millions  to  the  earth  ;  which  has  ever  reaped  its  full  harvests  of  bloo 
and  tears  ;  which  has  ever  trampled  on  !he  agonized  and  convt)1s8 
hearts  of  humanity  ;  has  exhibited  its  fiendish  cfiaracter  under  either  ■ 
political  or  ecclesiastical  form  —  the  king  or  the  priest-  One  has  rulaC 
by  force,  the  other  by  fraud.  One  has  governed  by  the  terrors  of  thfil 
■world,  the  other  by  the  terrors  of  the  next.  One  has  seized  on  man's 
weakness,  the  other  on  his  ignorance.  But  they  have  been  alike  in 
their  pride,  their  luxury,  and  their  unrelenting  cruelty.  Not  only 
among  the  Egyptians,  but  ether  nations,  knowledge  has  been  carefuIlT 
kept  from  the  people,  and  confined  to  the  temples  and  the  priesthood,  j 
It  served  as  a  means  of  more  easily  ruling  the  ignorant  massi  " 
as  it  gradually  became  diffused,  little  by  little,  among  tiie  mi 
power  and  influence  of  the  people  began  lo  be  felt,  and  the  first  daW] 
of  freedom  lo  appear.  At  first  their  influence  was  small  ;  but  aa  it  i' ' 
creased,  many  and  hard  struggles  took  place  between  them  and  t 
privileged  classes.  Yet  the  march  of  freedom  is  onward,  and  t 
tar  branch  attains  a  powerful  influence.  The  people  acquire,  first  0 
all,  political  freedom,  next  religious  freedom,  and  last  of  all  pecuniary 
freedom.  The  first  has  its  patriots  ;  the  second  its  martyrs,  who  battle 
nobly  for  the  emancipation  of  mankind  ;  but  the  latter,  being  less  obvi- 
ous, and  requiring  more  knowledge  of  political  economy  than  the  two 
ibrmer,  is  not  as  readily  perceived  by  the  million  ;  and  long  after  th^ 
have  acquired  a  large  share  of  political  and  religious  freedom,  and  have 

tasted  their  sweets,  the  government  and  the  church  continue  to  fleeos 

them  of  their  earnings  without  stint.     This  is  the  condition  of  Euglai 
at  the  present  moment,  and  of  other  enlightened  nations  of  Europe, 

As  civilization  advances,  the  popular  branch  of  the  government  b 
comes  all-powerful,  and  the  people  recover  their  natural  righta,  Ed 
cation,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  government,  have  discovera 


10  ihem  their  power  when  combined  together,  and  their  rights  as  men 
slanding  on  the  common  level  of  equality  and  humanity.  Those  rulers, 
therefore,  who  have  governed  them  by  force  and  fraud,  are  deposed,  and 
a  representative  government  takes  place,  in  which  the  people  elect, 
from  lime  to  time,  persons  lo  attend  to  the  affairs  of  government.  Man 
lias  thus  attained  to  the  greatest  liberty  of  which  we  have  any  know- 
ledge, political,  religiouB  and  pecuniary.  He  is  subject  lo  no  restraint, 
but  such  as  crime  makes  necessary  ;  no  duly,  but  such  as  the  common 
interest  requires ;  and  no  laxalion,  save  such  as  is  necessary  for  the 
expenses  of  an  economical  government.  He  is  now  free  to  go  whither- 
soever he  pleases ;  to  adopt  any  trade  or  calling  whicli  suits  him  best ; 
to  profess  any  religion  or  opinion  which  is  most  agreeable  lo  his  coQ- 
science  or  his  fancy,  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  industry  without  let  or 
hindrance  from  any  power  whatsoever.  In  short,  he  is  free  lo  do  just 
as  he  pleases,  except  where  he  may  interfere  with  the  equal  rights  of 
others.  Should  he  trespass  upon  his  neighbor,  either  in  person  or  pro- 
perty, the  combined  power  of  the  whole  people,  by  means  of  its  agents, 
must  restrain  him,  and  defend  the  peaceable  from  the  depredations  of  the 
vicious.  Such  are  the  just  and  righteous  principles  upon  which  the 
governments  of  these  United  Slates  are  founded.  And  although  they  may 
not,  in  every  respect,  be  fully  carried  out,  yet  the  right  principles  have 
been  adopted,  and  more  knowledge  and  greater  civilization  will  yet 
make  us  more  free  and  happy- 

In  these  governments,  religion  is  entirely  disconnected  from  the  politi- 
cal power  ;  and  the  reason  of  this  is  obvious  :  as  the  opinions  of  men 
are  various,  giving  rise  to  a  great  many  different  sects,  it  would  inter- 
fere with  their  equal  freedom  to  impose  on  them  a  religious  system 
which  should  conflict  with  the  wishes  of  any.  A  government  religion 
in  a  free  republic  would  be  as  absurd  as  a  national  costume.  They 
are  both  private  mailers,  and  are  therefore  left  lo  private  arrangement. 
Religious  freedom,  like  political  freedom,  is  but  a  part  of  our  civil 
rights :  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  of  ihose  private  righls  of  the  citizen 
with  whioii  the  government  has  no  business  to  inierfere.  And  il  is  an 
interesting  inquiry,  whether  the  principles  of  our  own  free  governments 
have  liberalized  our  religious  arrangements  equally  with  our  political. 

11  is  obvious  that  the  diiferent  religious  sects  have  an  animosity  toward 
each  other,  which  breaks  out  occasionally  in  those  little  persecutions 
which  lake  the  character  of  slander,  falsehood,  back-biting,  and  social 
uncharilableness ;  and  although  our  civil  governments  are  democra- 
cies, yet  the  government  of  many  of  the  churches  still  retains  the  form 
of  tyranny,  in  which  the  people  have  no  share,  and  in  others  but  a  very 
limited  influence.  These  circumstances  give  us  reason  to  believe,  that 
the  principles  of  republican  liberty  have  not  yet  had  their  AiU  influence 
on  the  people.  But  does  not  this  want  of  religious  liberty  among  our 
churches  influence  In  some  degree  our  political  freedom  ?  Does  it  not 
interfere  unnecessarily  with  our  private  rights  ?  The  laws  of  our 
State,  recognizing  the  clergy  as  a  separate  and  distinct  class,  relieved 
Irom  some  duties  which  other  citizens  are  subject  lo,  and  precluded 
from  sotae  advantages  which  other  citizens  enjoy,  appear  lo  us  of  thia 
character.    It  is  unjust  to  the  citizen,  whose  occupation  is  that  of  teacher 
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or  priest,  to  deprive  him  of  any  advantage  which  other  citizens  enjoy ; 
and  it  is  equally  unjust  to  other  citizens  to  lay  a  burthen  on  them  from 
which  any  one  is  relieved  ;  unless  that  relief  is  in  consequence  of  poli- 
tical services  rendered  to  the  government,  and  thus  to  the  whole  people. 

Of  the  same  character  appear  to  be  our  Sabbath  laws  against  inno- 
cent recreations.  Not  only  is  religion  injured  by  this  attempt  to  enforce 
it  by  statute,  but  the  animosity  and  opposition  of  the  public  are  excited 
against  it ;  and  it  comes  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  attempt  of  the  aristo- 
cracy to  oppress  the  laboring  classes,  who  find  recreation  so  necessary. 
Among  many  foreigners,  who  come  among  us,  the  custom  prevails  of 
walking  out  of  town  on  Sabbath  afternoons,  or  of  meeting  together  to 
hear  pleasant  music,  to  converse  together,  et  cetera.  Now  what  is  bet- 
ter calculated  to  promote  cheerfulness,  and  relief  from  the  severe  fiu 
tigues  of  the  week  ?  I  have  frequently  visited  these  weekly  reunions 
of  the  Germans,  who  have  settled  among  us,  for  the  purpose  of  obsenr- 
ing  their  manners  and  habits.  I  have  gone  to  see  them  again  and  again, 
and  though  I  have  often  seen  several  hundreds  together,  men,  women 
and  children,  I  have  never  seen  an  instance  of  rudeness  of  manners  or 
of  intoxication.  They  laugh  and  talk  together  with  the  ease  and  sim- 
pilcity  of  childhood ;  they  sip  their  wine-punch,  or  light  ale  of  '  the 
Vaterland,'  and  are  always  temperate  and  social.  The  Grennao, 
though  always  ready  to  defend  his  rights,  is  rarely  a  brawler,  and  nerer 
a  '  rowdy.'  His  habits  are  friendly,  and  marriage  and  industry  make 
his  home  happy. 

Let  me  ask  those  who  are  disposed  to  object  to  his  manners,  if  hun- 
dreds of  our  own  people,  of  different  ages  and  of  both  sexes,  especially 
the  laboring  classes,  could  meet  together,  week  after  week,  with  as 
much  good  order  and  politeness  ?  Is  it  not  for  want  of  some  reasonable 
and  refining  recreation,  that  our  own  laboring  population  resort  to  the 
grog-shop  on  Sundays  ;  and  companies  of  apprentice-boys  prowl  about 
and  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Sabbath  ?  Is  not  this  lack  of  amusements^ 
whose  tendency  is  to  refine  the  taste  and  feelings,  one  great  cause  d 
that  *  rowdyism '  which  disturbs  so  much  the  peace  of  the  city,  and 
which  is  so  much  to  be  deplored?  Our  city  fathers  must  be  sadly 
ignorant  of  physiology,  if  they  suppose  that  the  strong  muscles  and  pow- 
erful frames  of  our  young  men  are  to  remain  supine  during  the  entire 
Sabbath  ;  or  that  the  tedium  of  the  week's  occupations  is  not  to  be  re* 
lieved  by  recreation  and  social  intercourse.  Museums,  reading-rooms, 
libraries,  are  closed  against  them ;  and  their  amusements,  even  those  of 
the  most  innocent  and  elevating  character,  are  debarred  as  far  as  the  law 
can  effect  it.  It  is  true,  the  churches  are  open  to  them ;  but  many  are 
satisfied  with  going  once  a  day  ;  and  if  they  prefer  not  to  go  at  all| 
should  the  law  be  armed  with  authority,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
compel  their  attendance  ?  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  the  superior  social 
manners  of  the  Grermans  to  their  frequent  associations  and  recreations 
on  Sabbath  afternoons.  It  converts  them  into  acquaintances,  friends, 
relations;  it  promotes  respect,  kindness,  marriage.  And  I  as  little 
doubt  that  our  own  over-strained  puritanism  is  the  cause  of  so  great  a 
want  of  the  same  virtues  in  our  own  lower  classes. 

No  one  can  doubt  the  great  blessing  of  the  Sabbath,  as  a  day  of 
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from  labor  and  ordinary  occupations ;  as  a  relief  from  toil ;  as  a  day 
set  apart  for  spiritual  and  mental  culture;  for  attending  church,  for  read- 
ing, recreation,  visiting  our  friends  and  neighbors ;  in  giving  relief  to 
the  body,  and  for  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  and  the  heart.  The  arti- 
zan,  the  laborer,  the  merchant,  the  mechanic,  leave  their  respective 
places  of  toil,  and  on  the  Sabbath  seek  such  relief  and  recreation  as 
they  feel  themselves  in  need  of.  Social  converse,  study,  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  relieve  and  restore  the  fatigued  bodies  and  wearied  spirits  of 
the  people.  Health,  cheerfulness,  energy,  are  promoted,  and  our  lives 
rendered  more  happy,  by  this  occasional  change  from  ordinary  occupa- 
tion to  comparative  leisure.  During  this  day  such  occupations  and  re- 
creations should  be  sought  as,  beside  relieving  the  tedium  of  business, 
will  have  a  tendency 

'  To  wake  the  soul  by  tender  strokes  of  art, 
To  raise  the  genius  and  to  mend  the  heart' 

Instead  of  promoting  these  ends,  the  interference  of  Special  Sahhaih 
Legislation  appears  to  have  produced  little  else  than  moroseness  and  hy- 
pocrisy. Another  evil  of  Sabbath-  legislation  is,  that  it  erects  into  a 
crime  that  which  it  recognizes  as  innocent  on  the  remaining  six  days  of 
the  week.  Upon  what  principle  of  morals  this  is  done,  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult for  these  legislators  to  define.  Its  tendency  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  bad,  as  it  sanctions,  so  far  at  least  as  the  law  has  a  power  to 
sanction,  certain  practices  on  six  days  out  of  seven,  which  it  stamps  as 
immoral  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  Immorality  undoubtedly  depends 
on  certain  principles  which  apply  to  all  days  alike.  That  which  is 
wrong,  should  never  be  done  ;  that  which  is  innocent,  the  citizen  should 
never  be  debarred  from  doing.  This  interference  of  the  law-making 
power  with  the  private  rights  of  citizens,  and  the  animosity  of  the  dif- 
ferent religious  sects  toward  those  who  diflfer  from  them  in  sentiment, 
show  conclusively  that  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  and  the  principles  of 
a  true  republic,  which  were  designed  to  *  produce  peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  among  men,'  have  not  yet  entirely  fulfilled  their  ofl[ice.       h. 
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ADORSS8ED   TO  URB.   t.   O.  W.   BUTrBR,    OT   SnKBOrVIS,    Z.A..   ON    RBCEITIHO  FROM    BKR   A  OBAXFAOVX- 

OI.A8S   rOUMKKIiT  BBLOMOINO   TO  OBMXilAI.  WASHXMOTOai. 


Amid  my  choicest  treasures  why  retain 

This  simple  ^lass  of  fragile  antique  ware  ? 

Why  guard  it  with  a  fond  and  reverent  care, 

Which  goblets  costlier  far  may  crave  in  vain  ? 

Why  is  it  that  in  it  the  bright  champagne 

Witn  fresher  brilliance  ■parkles,  than  rich  cupe 

With  wreathen  silver  sines  and  burnished  tops, 

Or  bowls  of  gem-best udded  ^Id,  can  gain  7 

The  hand  of  Washington,  in  times  of  yore, 

Hath  touched,  and  given  it  immortality  f 

Age  after  age  the  relique  dear  shall  see : 

while,  with  the  name  of  thy  great  ancestor, 

Thine,  too,  shall  be  rememberad,  lady  fair, 

With  wannest  gratitude  for  gift  so  rich,  so  rare.  j,  h.  h. 
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astaroga:  or  the  maid  of  the  rock^ 


A    TALK  IM  rOUR  CAXTOS  :   BT  VANMt  VORCSTBR. 


CANTO   I. 
z. 

I  Lovx  to  miue  upon  the  voiceless  past, 
When  round  me  rise  the  scenes  of  other  diys. 
And  think  on  those  whose  deathless  names  shkll  last, 
While  yet  there  is  a  voice  to  sound  their  praise. 
Or  hand  to  wreathe  their  brows  with  fresher  bays. 
I  love  to  wander  'mid  the  ruins  gray 
Of  time- wrecked  cities,  and  in  wonder  gaze 
On  crumbling  relics  that  still  lingering  stay, 
Meet  epitaphs  for  men  who  long  since  paswsd  away. 

zz. 

But,  'tis  an  infant  village  cradled  here, 
Unlinked  with  mem'ries  of  the  olden  time  ; 
No  exiled  prince,  no  persecuted  peer. 
Has  sought  a  refuge  m  this  sylvan  clime ; 
No  wandering  bara  tias  tuned  his  liarp  to  chime 
With  fort»t  minstrelsy,  or  with  the  roar 
Of  yonder  current ;  and  although  the  rime 
Of  age  has  made  those  cliffs  with  honors  hoar^ 
They  speak  not  to  the  heart  the  thrilling  tales  of  yore. 

zzz. 

No  gallant  knight  has  in  this  rocky  dell 
His  daring  shown,  his  prowess  e*er  displayed, 
No  honored  warrior  here  in  glory  fell, 
No  sage,  or  son  of  song  has  here  been  laid. 
Whose  mouldering  dust  the  soil  has  sacred  made ; 
No  time-worn  battlements,  or  turrets  gray. 
The  last  sad  relics  of  a  house  decayed, 
Stand  like  lone  monuments  of  old,  to  say, 
'  Here  trod  a  nation's  hope,  and  here  he  passed  away !' 

IT. 

No  glorious  ancestors  whose  laurePd  names. 
Dimmed  with  the  dost  of  centuries,  appear 
More  glorious  still,  have  on  our  homage  claims. 
No  CoEUE  DE  Lion  waved  the  banner  here. 
No  conquering  William  strode,  his  throne  to  rear 
Upon  the  ashes  of  its  rightful  heir ; 
No  noble  Alfred,  still  to  memory  dear ; 
His  council  held.    Yet  here  my  muse  must  dare 
Attempt  her  infant  flight  in  poesy's  pure  air. 


Although  this  soil  reared  not  our  honored  sires. 
Men,  worthy  of  a  noble  song,  have  dwelt 
In  these  wila  solitudes.    The  bosom  fires. 
To  think  of  all  they  've  suffered,  all  they  've  felt, 
Since  on  these  clifiB  in  ages  past  they  knelt 
And  chanted  requiems  o'er  some  faflen  brave. 
Or  on  the  Spirit  called,  the  God  who  dwelt 
On  yonder  rock,  which  cleaves  the  hurrying  wave. 
When  winds  in  taty  sweep,  round  which  the  waters  rave. 
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Then  itood  a  mlghlf  mtion  in  iu  power, 
Like  rondtrr  giB.nt  oak,  i&luting  heaven ; 
Th«e  wilds  ilieirrartrcn,  srery  rock  a  tower, 
Which  iinbehaiile  hour  haa  ibelwr  given 
To  iron  heartt  -.  here  man  with  imn  hiu  1111*811 ; 
Rniued  by  the  poffel  Ihll  lileil  Ihe  Norman's  breul, 
And  gallMi  souls  in  nobler  warfare  thriven  ; 
Chiefi  have  in  council  met,  and  wrongi  PEiiresl, 
Hen  men  have  suflering  known,  and  here  (hey  have  been 


Ay,  hearts  have  throbbed  wilh  hope  and  sunk  in  fear. 
The  boundUiE  pulie  stood  ilill.  and  hnsrl-iitrings  brake. 

An  mEH  now  Tail  beneath  the  seir-nime  siroke. 
With  griefand  carnage  have  tliene  echocH  woke, 
And  Love's  soft  wbiepen  lingered  on  Ihe  wave  ; 

And  lingered  of)  butb  beautiful  and  brave, 


Bui  they  have  pained  away,  and  like  the  dream 
Wmpl  in  the  slumbrous  ralst  of  vestemight, 
Anon  to  waken  with  a  sudden  glearo, 
Which  in  a  mumenl  vanishes  fmrn  sighl; 
Bright  Sashes  of  ihctr  history  sometimes  light 
The  long.ciarkvistaofthe  unknown  past. 
O'er  which  Forgetfulness  hu  flung  her  blighl, 
Or  Fain-hood  her  dark  mddewed  mantle  oast. 
Covering  with  one  broad  pall  anum  both  rich  and  vi 


II  is  from  out  this  um  of  faded  ihinn 

Hy  rouse  would  I'.ull  one  memory  of  Ihe  past, 

An  oBering  on  a  broken  shrine  to  cast; 
Tuneavea  garland  round  the  last,  the  last 
Sad  roliu  of  a  race  (hat's  passed  away; 
Tu  call  10  tuneteu  strings  one  attain  that's  pasaad, 
Bilract  from  darkness  one  faint  gliiamering  ray, 
The  wreath,  the  light,  the  ^ng,  at  powerleu  feel  to  lay. 


'TIS  centuries,  since  Enit  adown  these  hills 
A  biuB-eyed  siianger  wound  his  UMlaome  way, 
Pauwd  iiorihward  where  a  limpid  stream  duti 
To  siake  his  IhinI,  and  then  at  noontide  lay 
Within  a  bower  now  given  to  decay; 
Stretched  llstlenly  upon  his  leafy  twd. 
With  at  ■■-■■-  -       ■ 


The  sun  went  down, and  clouds  came  gathetiog  >lav< 
Upon  the  pinions  of  the  upper  air, 
A  picture  dark,  unlike  tile  world  below. 
Where  sunshine  mantles  e'en  the  face  of  cats, 
FalKhood  contrives  Ihe  garb  oftrath  to  wear, 
And  guilt,  and  misery,  hide  tbemselves  from  viewj 
The  mom  reiired,  her  light  grew  weary  there, 
The  stars  went  out.  iho  heavens  still  duKer  grew. 
And  clothed  the  vale  and  bill  in  itwir  own  nmhre  hus. 
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XXIV. 


Bat  then  his  Dature  was  of  sterner  mould, 
Aq4  soon  be  wearied  of  those  fairy  things; 
He  loved  a  scene  like  Cuyahora  faiold, 
Where  loveliness  a  softening  aspect  flings 
O'er  ragged  grandeur ;  where  tne  raven  wings 
Of  stem-eyed  terror  borrow  beauty's  light : 
Even  the  tempest,  in  its  bellowing, 
And  all  the  horrors  of  that  awfhl  nkht. 
So  like  his  spirit-storms,  were  weloomea  with  delight. 


XXV. 


Yet  be  grew  weary,  for  across  his  way, 
Uprooted  by  the  fierceness  of  the  storm. 
Full  many  a  giant  forest-king  there  lay. 
And  the  down-rushing  torrent  made  him  blind, 
E'en  to  the  lightning's  flash  that  unconfined 
Circled  the  storm-cloud  with  its  livid  wreath, 
And,  stronger  than  the  manv-pinion'd  wind. 
Shivered  the  stem  old  oak  that  grew  beneath. 
And  placed  on  every  thing  it  met  the  seal  of  deatk. 


in. 


Weary  and  wounded  by  a  broken  bough. 
That  came  careering  through  the  darkened  aiff 
He  downward  sank,  and  o'er  his  senses  now 
Crept  a  benumbing  spell ;  he  ceased  to  care. 
Though  every  danger  hovered  o'er  him  there 
For  aught  but  rest,  and  soon,  to  slumber  given,' 
He  lay  upon  the  cliff  so  mv  and  bare. 
And  while  all  else  was  by  tne  tempest  driven. 
Scarce  sheltered,  there  he  lay,  beneath  the  angry  heaven. 


THE     WEW      PHILOSOPHY. 


BT   VBM   AMOU-nuUBVQ. 


What  ho !  make  room  for  the  New  Philosophy !  *  Hurrah  !  hur- 
rah !  avoid  the  way  of  the  avenging  childe !'  Clear  the  track  of  the  infant 
science !  Astronomy,  Greology,  bow  your  heads  before  it ;  Astrology, 
Phrenology,  Physiognomy,  and  all  ye  other  sciences  whose  titles  end 
in  'ology  and  'nomy,  give  place ;  yield  to  this  the  highest  seat  in  the 
assembly  of  all  wisdom  !  Think  not,  ye  people,  that  the  five  sciences  I 
have  mentioned  are  all  which  I  could  have  written  down ;  I  might  if  I 
pleased  have  copied  from  a  book,  which  I  have  even  now  in  mind, 
page  upon  page  of  names  of  sciences,  of  which  now  but  the  names 
remain,  but  I  will  not  descend  to  such  mean  shifts.  I  will  not  filch 
from  him  who  probably  filched  from  others ;  I  will  not  write  of  that 
which  I  do  not  understand.  I  might,  if  I  had  the  will,  write  a  disser. 
tation  upon  other  systems  of  philosophy,  which  should  be  as  unintelli- 
gible as  the  sermons  of  the  famous  Friar  Grenoud  de  Campazas  ;  but  I 
will  spare  the  infliction.  I  am  not,  nor  do  I  pretend  to  be,  a  learned  man  ; 
yet  am  I,  if  not  the  originator,  at  least  the  reviver  of  a  great,  glorious, 
stupendous  science. 

Ye  wise  men  of  all  ages,  arise,  and  do  reverence  to  the  mighty 
genius  which  hath  rnen  lu^e  a  star  in  the  horizon  of  philosophy,  giving 


out  a  new  light  for  men,  opening  a  new  path  lo  knowledge.  Having 
now  blown  the  trumpet  in  honor  of  the  science  and  iis  professor,  let  me 
usher  in  the  fnrmer.  But  hold  !  not  (ill  I  have  furnished  it  with  a  title. 
What  would  become  of  a  science  in  these  days,  though  containing  the 
knowledge  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece,  or  the  seven  legiona  of  wise 
men  in  modern  times,  unless  it  enter  the  world  with  a  high -sounding 
name  f  I  had  a  great  inclination  lo  Invent  one  as  long  as  my  arm,  to 
terrify  the  unlearned,  or  excite  their  admiration,  and  to  puzzle  the  brains 
of  the  learned  commentators,  who  shall  hereafter  devote  iheir  lives  to 
elucidate  ray  text.  But  on  second  consideration  I  resolved  not  to  be 
guilty  of  any  such  piece  of  charlatanism.  Lcl  iha  science  of  which  I 
am  an  humble  teacher  and  esipoailor,  depend  on  its  intrinsic  merit ;  let 
it  stand  on  its  own  bottom.  Having  therefore  consulted  the  Scapulte, 
the  Schrevelii,  and  Donnegan's  Lexicon,  and  pondered  long,  I  at  length 
hammered  out  the  following  title  : 


I 

I 


But  inasmuch  as  this  does  not  entirely  express  the  particular  scope 
and  intention  of  the  science  t  promulgate,  I  was  under  the  necessity  of 
seeking  farther  for  a  more  comprehensive  one.  Being  unacquainted 
with  the  Hebrew,  the  Sanscrit  and  the  Arabic,  I  was  obliged  to  turn  lo 
my  own  country,  and  from  the  language  of  the  Shoskonees,  a  tribe  of 
Indians  dwelling  beyond  the  Rocky  mountains,  I  drew  a  compound 
■word,  which  fully  illustrates  the  whole  scope  of  my  philosophy  : 


as  indicating  the  character  of  the  wearer.  Let  the  former  be  the  title 
for  the  multitude,  the  latter  for  the  chosen  few.  '  Let  the  one  refer  to 
the  exoteric,  the  other  to  the  esoteric  doctrine  of  the  author. 

Here  then  you  have  it.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  '  Walker  on  Fe- 
male Beauty.'  It  is  not  the  philosophy  of  the  sage  Teufelsdriickh,  but 
something  more  practical.  1  leave  the  learned  professor  lo  speculate 
amidst  the  clouds,  while  !  wander  on  the  level  of  mankind.  He  hath 
treated  of  clothes  as  distinct  essences,  spiritual,  depending  on  nothing 
else  ;  I  consider  them  in  connexion  with  ihe  body  they  cover.  Yet  is 
he  the  man,  if  any,  that  shall  bar  my  claim  lo  originality,  if  but  on  ac- 
cotini  of  this  one  observation  in  his  book  ;  '  Again,  what  meaning  lies 
in  color  !  From  the  soberest  drab  to  the  high-flaming  scarlet,  spiritual 
idiosyncrasies  unfold  themselves  in  choice  ;  if  the  cut  betoken  intellect 
and  talent,  so  does  the  color  betoken  temper  and  heart.'  Though  the 
professor  has  entitled  his  work  'Clothes,  their  Origin  and  Influence,'  it 
was  my  impression,  until  I  again  took  up  the  book  to-day,  that  he  had 
written  entirely  on  what  he  hath  termed  '  The  Spirit  of  Clothes  ;'  but  I 
find  thai  it  is  not  altogether  so  ;  he  hath  touched,  though  but  inciden^ 
tally  and  transiently,  on  the  peculiar  province  which  I  intend  to  ex. 
amine  and  bring  forth  to  the  consideration  of  the  world.  If  I  may  not 
then  be  entitled  the  '  great  originator,'  I  will  at  least  vindicate  my  claim 
to  the  appellation  of  the  '  Renowned  Lecturer ;'  and  on  this  hint  I  shall 
produce  my  future  lucubrations  under  Ihe  name  of  Lectures.  If  I 
cannot  lead,  1  will  follow ;  if  I  cannot  be  first,  I  will  not  be  last.     The 
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worst  that  can  be'said  of  nie  is,  that  1  have  holii  of  the  same  string  with 
the  author  of  '  Sartor  Resartus,'  Ihoogh  at  a  different  point.  Let  it  not 
he  supposed  that  I  have  the  least  tendency  toward  Transcendentalism. 
I  thank  my  good  stars  that  there  is  not  about  me  the  least  tiut  or  tinge 
of  blue.  I  know  nothing  of  the  German  language,  and  am  content  to 
talk  and  write  as  other  men  do. 

To  return  to  my  philosophy.  I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  con- 
fession of  a  man's  scientilic  faith  shall  include  Physiognomy,  Phrenolo- 
gy, Anima)  Magnetism,  Clairvoyance,  and  last,  though  far  from  least, 
my  science,  Ono-mo-philn-go-aloiD-boloigm.  Hear  my  philosophy :  The 
time  shall  come,  when  one  shall  look  upon  the  clothes  and  vestmants  of 
a  man  far  distant,  or  even  in  bis  grave,  and  say  what  he  is  or  was ;  the 
day  shall  be,  when  family  portraits  shall  no  more  be  painted,  for  the  gar- 
ments of  an  ancestor  shall  hang  in  their  stead  ;  affording  a  more  perfect 
idea  of  the  appearancs  and  character  of  the  man  than  any  picture 
Vandyke  ever  painted  ;  the  hour  is  not  far  distant  when  the  writers  of 
Philosophic  History,  iusiead  of  wasting  their  days  in  endeavoring  to 
trace  the  remote  causes  of  events,  and  speculating  on  the  motives  of 
leading  actors  in  scenes  of  importance,  shall  investigate  the  progress 
and  mutations  of  dress. 

Waller  Shandy  bath  made  a  great  step  in  the  Philosophy  of  Names, 
as  affecting  the  character  of  a  man  ;  I  claim  the  honor  of  the  Philoso- 
phy of  Clothes,  as  applied  to  the  external  man,  and  indicating  his  internal 
temperament.  Assuredly  there  is  oftentimes  in  a  man  more  than  his 
outward  appearance  would  lead  one  lo  suppose,  and  yet  we  may  learn 
Boraething  of  him  from  his  dress.  My  philosophy  is  not  yet  completed  ; 
1  intended  lo  have  written  a  book  that  should  have  classed  me  at  once 


vith  the  great  Mesmer ;  but  I  was  afraid  thi 
my  discoveries,  and  snatch  away  the  crown  i 
placed  it  on  my  head.     1  shall  therefore  doli 
admiring  multitude  ;  like  alms-house  soup,  yc 
periodieal  times.     Every 
ciple,  yet  like  all  great  di 
headed  genius  (that 's  myself,  you 


would  forestall 
rtality  ere  I  had 
in  driblets  to  the 
,  you  must  come  lo  get  it  at 
if  inkling  of  my  great  prin- 
been  reserved  for  one  clear- 
id,)  to  bring  it  to  light,  and 


demonstrate  its  truth.  1,  myself,  have  as  yet  but  a  dim  vision  of  the 
glories  beyond;  1  am  still  laboring  with  the  mighty  birth.  Future 
ages  shall  see  clearly  what  hath  not  been  vouchsafed  to  my  eyes.  Na- 
poleon came  very  near  discovering  ihe  very  essence  of  my  science, 
when  he  was  shown  a  boot,  and  exclaimed  '  Moreau  !'  Had  that  great 
man  been  at  leisure  lo  prosecute  the  idea,  had  he  devoted  the  powers  of 
his  mind  to  this  study,  my  labor  had  doubtless  been  spared.  The 
statesmen  of  old  limes  ordained  different  and  distinct  modes  of  dress- 
ing to  the  different  orders  of  society.  Why  ?  Merely  that  they  might  bo 
known  from  one  another  in  the  streets,  be  distinguished  by  their  outward 
mien  ?  Not  so ;  they  had  in  view  the  moral  influence  of  dress  on  the 
character  of  individuals.  Some  great  mind,  without  inquiring  the  rea- 
sons, jumped  at  once  lo  the  conclusion,  that  the  way  to  keep  (he  multi- 
tude down,  to  prevent  those  at  the  bottom  from  rising  to  the  top,  was  to 
dress  ihem  more  meanly  than  those  who  were  in  power ;  to  make  a 
dlstincdoa  in  outward  appearance,  a  barrier  impossible  to  any  one,  t 
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or  noi  rich.  So  long  as  ihose  high  in  place  and  in  the  scale  of  society 
held  rigidly  to  this  system,  ihey  did  oppress  the  lower  classes,  and  those 
lower  classes,  though  murmuriDg  oocasionally,  made  no  great  efforts  to 
redress  their  grievances  ;  but  when  confident  in  the  ascendency  they 
had  so  long  retained,  they  began  lo  relax  their  vigilanoe  in  attending  to 
these  mailers  :  when  men,  as  they  grew  rich,  were  not  prevented  from 
dressing  according  to  their  means,  then  immediately  trouble  for  them 
arose.  The  minds  of  men  e.xpanded  as  their  dress  became  better ;  lib- 
erty grew  up  in  their  hearts,  with  the  added  dignity  derived  from  richer 
attire ;  men  servile  in  one  garment,  became  haughty  in  another ; 
yielding,  they  grew  obstinate ;  driven  to  extremity,  ihey  threw  off  the 
yoke.  Hence  convulsions  in  society,  changes,  uplurniugs,  and  revolu- 
tions in  the  political  world. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  thus,  by  a.  single  stroke  as  it  were,  knocked  on  the 
head  the  idle  dreams  of  innumerable  historians  ;  lo  have  put  lo  flight  a 
whole  army  of  philosophers  with  their  hobbies  ;  but  the  progress  of  sci- 
ence is  still  onward:  what  is  wisdom  in  one  age,  another  pronounces 
folly.  Newton  demonstrated  that  Copernicus  knew  nothing  of  what  he 
wrote  so  much  about;  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  has  been  superseded 
by  a  modern  system.  Truth,  truth  is  the  mistress  of  my  heart,  the 
object  of  my  aspirations  ! 

Some  people  account  for  the  phenomena  of  the  political  world,  these 
changes  which  have  taken  place,  by  declaring  that  they  arose  from  the 
spread  of  the  spirit  of  liberty.  Preposterous!  Spirit  of  fiddlestick ! 
Whence  came  this  spirit  of  liberty  7  Did  it  descend  from  ihe  sky,  or 
rise  from  the  earth  ?  Was  it  drawn  from  India,  or  imported  with  to- 
bacco ?  Was  it  generated  like  the  plague  in  the  very  extremity  of  mis- 
ery, and  taken  like  the  plague  1  Not  a  bit  of  it !  This  spirit  of  liberty 
we  are  now  speaking  of  was  but  the  offspring  of  dress;  clothes  have 
been  the  agents  of  destiny,  in  changing  the  slate  of  nations.  Many 
willhoot  atlheidea:  but  standiug  on  the  lofly  pinnacle  ofthe  great  science 
I  profess,  and  trusting  in  immutable  Irulh,  I  defy  them,  one  and  all ! 

Let  us  see  by  what  train  of  reasoning  we  shall  arrive  at  convictioa 
of  the  truth  of  what  I  have  said.  Negative  proof  is  all  that  I  can  pro- 
duce ;  but  in  spite  of  Paley,  I  pronounce  negative  proof  to  be  just  aa 
good,  if  not  better,  than  positive.  The  multitudes  did  not  become  free, 
or  rather  acquire  greater  privileges,  and  more  equality,  until  they  began 
to  dress  belter.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  liberty  depends  upon  dress. 
Some  one  here  objects  that  history  will  not  bear  me  out  in  my  asser- 
tions. Sir,  a  word  with  you  :  let  me  give  you  a  piece  of  advice  ;  never 
mention  history  to  a  man  who  is  constructing  a  theory.  It  is  an  insult, 
a  personal  insult,  nay,  worse  than  a  personal  insult ;  it  reflects  not  only 
upon  himself,  but  upon  the  creature  of  his  mind.  But  allow  me  to  ask 
you  a  question,  to  put  lo  you  a  problem  for  solution.  Suppose  the 
miserable  operatives  of  England,  those  who  lie  on  their  backs  in  coal 
mines,  and  labor  in  the  mud  and  wet,  till  exhausted  nature  can  do  no 
more  ;  suppose  in  some  unknown  manner  they  each  become  possessed 
of  a  handsome  suit  of  clothes,  of  which  they  could  not  dispose,  even  in 
barter  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  would  they  work  any  more,  though 
starving  ? 
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1  said  before,  tliat  in  proof  of  my  asaertiona  I  could  adduce  but  nega- 
tive evidence,  yet  can  I  almost  give  beside,  what  is  equal  to  proof  any 
day,  pure  reasoaiDg.  It  has  long  beeu  a  moot  point  among  surgeons, 
physicians,  and  other  scientilio  men,  whether  or  no  the  want  of  oppor- 
tunily  to  exercise  any  particular  organ  did  not  in  the  course  of  ages 
and  many  generations  destroy  the  power  of  exercising  the  faculty  of 
which  that  organ  was  the  instrument,  and  in  time  operate  the  total  ex. 
tinction  of  the  organ  ilself,  The  discovery  of  the  fish  which  pass  their 
lives  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  great  cave  of  Kentucky,  and  which  are 
said  to  be  without  the  organ  of  sight,  or  any  rudiment  thereof,  would 
have  settled  this  question  for  ever,  but  for  this  one  difficulty :  no  man 
can  say  whether  those  fish  or  their  progenitors  ever  possessed  such  an 

Adopting  the  opinion  that  liberty  in  deed,  and  liberty  in  dress,  are 
intimately  connected,  together  with  one  or  two  other  principles  equally 
unimportant,  let  us  reason  backward,  and  see  what  would  probably  be 
the  effect  of  these  restrictions  on  dress  ?  Why,  reasoning  by  analogy, 
that  it  would  be  the  same  or  similar  to  thai  in  the  case  of  an  animal 
function.  Liberty,  unable  to  vent  itself  through  its  proper  organ,  dress, 
naturally  would  die  away  and  be  lost,  which  proves  my  proposition. 
We  must,  however,  go  a  step  farther,  and  imagine  (which  may  very 
easily  be  done)  that  on  the  recurrence  of  a  good  opportunity,  those  or- 
gans begin  to  manifest  themselves  again.  We  come  again  at  last  in 
ibis,  as  in  the  other  case,  to  a  difficulty,  insurmountable  [o  any  but  a 
persevering  man.  There  was  a  time  when  the  human  race  wore  no 
clothes;  how  then  shall  clothes  be  properly  said  to  constitute  an  organ 
of  the  mind?  To  this  I  answer,  I  do  not  push  my  researches  farther 
into  antiquity  than  the  period  of  the  deluge.  I  am  not  a  selfish  person, 
and  therefore  give  full  permission  to  any  scientific  man  to  borrow  my 
arguments  and  data,  in  case  the  discussion  about  organs  be  revived. 

Let  it  not  be  objected,  to  invalidate  my  arguments,  that  I  have  assumed 
as  true  the  very  thing  1  was  to  verify  and  prove.  In  every  science 
you  must  take  something  for  granted  ;  you  must  leave  to  the  philoso- 
pher Archimedes'  platform,  or  he  will  never  move  the  world.  How 
shall  1  ever  finish  this  introduction  to  my  science,  unless  I  do  so?  Men 
have  spent  [heir  lives  in  scholastic  disputations,  reverend  divines  in  po~ 
lemical  discussions,  merely  from  the  want  of  moral  courage  to  regard 
something  as  true,  indisputable.  Then,  thank  fortune  !  at  last  have  I 
escaped  from  the  mists  of  '  pure  reason.' 

Every  body  knows  that  the  priests  of  the  Jews  dressed  difTerentlj 
from  the  rest  of  the  people  ;  that  the  divines  in  our  days  atlire  tliein- 
selves  dilTerenlly  from  the  laymen  ;  soldiers  again  from  civilians ;  ftnd 
till  lately,  ihe  judges  of  England  wore  a  peculiar  garb.  Many  havB 
suspected  the  connexion  between  dress  and  character,  but  none  have 
reduced  it  to  a  science.     This  I  propose  to  do. 

My  philosophy  is  the  inductive  ;  general  principles  in  it  there  are 
none.  Whether  or  no  I  shall  hereafter  form  some,  is  to  me  a  matter 
of  doubt,  I  consider  general  principles  in  the  light  of  snares  or  pit- 
falls for  the  unwary  sage  ;  wells  for  the  philosopher  to  fall  into  while 
he  is  studying  the  heavens.    If  you  once  commit  yourself  byettabliah- 
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ing  general  principles,  you  may  find  them  very  [roublesome  things  to 
manage  ;  you  must  conTorm  to  them  aflerward,  if  but  for  the  sake  of 
consistency,  that  bug-bear  of  politicians.  General  prinoiplea  have  been 
the  ruin  of  many  a  fine  theory.  Some  intolerable,  enviona  fact  hath 
risen  up,  broken  to  pieces  the  beautiful  system,  and  forced  the  poor 
architect  to  raise  a  new  one  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old.  The  Phreno- 
logists have  experienced  this  trouble.  When  the  science  was  brought 
almost  to  a  stale  of  perfection,  some  well  authenticated  skull  hath 
turned  up,  and  though  inanimate,  hath  proved  too  much  for  the  united 
wisdom  of  the  living.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  Voltaire's  cranium  has 
given  them  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  They  found  there,  veneration 
largely  developed,  and  they  have  been  obliged  in  conae<]Uence  to  dis- 
cover several  counteracting  bumps,  which  only  {as  they  say)  go  to  prove 
the  science  more  unquestionably  true,  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  reached 
perfection.  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  make  some  mistakes  in  my 
deductions ;  I  am  willing  to  be  corrected  by  others,  or  to  retract  my 
opinions,  if  after  observation  shall  lead  me  to  deem  them  erroneous. 

One  thing  must  be  understood  ;  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  hold  that 
the  dress  makesthe  man  ;  far  from  it ;  Shakspeare,  Maasinger,  Jonson, 
all  the  old  dramatists,  have  ridiculed  ihe  attempts  men  make  to  appear, 
by  means  of  dress,  that  which  they  are  not.  Ben  Jonson,  in  a  sort  of 
semi- indignant  serio-jocular  way,  exclaims  in  one  passage  ; 


Mark  the  word  humor;  the  expression  of  the  humors  of  a  man  in  the 
clothes  he  wears,  shall  constitute  one  branch  of  my  philosophy.  What 
I  mean  is,  that  when  a  man  wears  the  dress  that  pleases  him,  without 
regard  to  ihe  opinions  of  others,  much  may  be  gathered  from  it,  of  his 
character :  I  say  you  had  better  examine  that  man's  clothes  tban  his 
skull,  for  indications  of  his  propensities.  I  hold  that  dress  afiecta 
the  character,  and  vice  versS.  No  one  will  deny  that  a  tight  boot 
influences  the  temper  in  an  extraordinary  degree ;  to  be  sure  this 
•  is  an  extreme  case,  but  extreme  cases  are  the  best  for  examples. 
Again,  all  agree  that  the_  white  cravat  sometimes  makes  the  parson  ; 
■ud  this  1  consider  to  be  an  overpowering  argument  against  the  intro- 
duction of  white  cravats.  Consider  the  confusion  that  would  ensue ! 
Every  one  of  any  observation  must  have  noticed  thai  there  is  a  certain 
indescribable  dress,  which  none  but  a  gentleman  could  wear  or  be  the 
author  of. 

The  great  mind  affects  the  garments  ;  I  have  seen  an  old  coat  with 
more  expression  in  it  than  many  a  man's  face,  The  rich  dress  over- 
powers the  weak  intellect,  I  have  come  across  some  figures,  of  which 
you  would  never  dream  of  examining  any  thing  but  the  covering.  The 
clothes  and  character  of  an  individual,  and  of  an  age,  reciprocally  affect 
one  another :  they  resemble  the  two  great  currents  of  electricity  in  the 
universe,  ever  lending  to,  ever  borrowing  from,  one  another. 

There  are  but  three  flaws  in  my  ever-lo-be-admired  science. 
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I.  It  can  never  become  universal,  as  every  country  must  have  a  new  1 
modification,  lo  suit  its  costume. 

II.  Men  cannot  always  afford  to  wear  the  clothes  to  which  their  incli- 
nation would  prompt  them. 

III.  Fashion  is  evanescent  —  mutable. 

I  therefore  calculate  that  three  thousand  years  of  unremitting  study 
will  barely  suffice  to  establish  it  on  immutable  principles,  and  consequent- 
ly that  I  shall  never  live  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  I  care  not ;  I  labor  for 
posterity.  But  after  all,  these  defects  are  very  slight ;  when  I  cannot 
demonstrate  I  will  speculate;  and  speculation  (if  we  may  judge  from 
what  is  passing  before  our  eyes  continually,)  is  as  good  as  demonstra-  , 
tion,  any  day,  in  every  thing  except  geometry,  and  water-lots  of  inesti- 
mable value. 

A  few  words  on  the  manner  in  which  I  intend  lo  write.  It  is  my 
unalieralile  determination  lo  do  as  I  please ;  to  wander  off  from  the 
subject  I  began  upon,  when  and  whither  1  take  a  fancy.  Let  no  man 
complain,  if  instead  of  a  chapter  on  pantaloons,  he  be  treated  with  a 
dissertation  on  brcora-sticks,  for  he  may  not  perceive,  as  I  do,  the  invisible 
connexion  between  the  two.  If  any  man  finds  in  these  my  lectures 
any  thing  unintelligible,  I  hope  he  will  do  me  the  justice  lo  believe  that 
want  of  apprehension  in  him,  and  not  of  clearness  in  me,  is  the  cause  of 
his  inability  tocomprehend  it;  and  that  he  will  the  more  admire  my  works 
and  my  wisdom.  For  why  ?  —  the  disciple  shall  not  he  wiser  than  his 
master.  Thus  have  I  finished  my  introductory  dissertation.  I  now 
give  notice  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that  lecture  the  first  shall  ba 
devoted  to  —  Sacks  ! 


E    R      F    L    < 


Cbiuihen  of  summer  !  Enulleil  by  apring, 
Aroiind  me  a  ipell  of  onchanlmKnl  ye  fling ; 
In  each  \ta(  snd  blooom  ilnnge  be&uly  rni 


Surely  the  spirit-land  wilnened  foiir  birth ; 
Sooio  uigal  that  wepi  o'er  lliu  dark  world  of  ot 
Prom  hu  lenr.drapH  ciealed  ye,  beautiful  floner 


Typei  of  our  ha 
Y<.ureloryi.« 
With  Ihu  rninsh: 


'■  brilliftTilimdfmil, 


Tell  thaiilB  fre»hne6B  lil     ,  ._.,_.. 

But  ihe  fraprance  uf  virtue,  like  yours  may  u 
In  incenw  of  gnliuide  meel  for  Ibe  iboa! 
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FZtOOXBO    VBOM  A    ^MMM  OSOWXHa   OTBA  OKAT'S  OBATSf  Ut    STOXB  VOOM    OBUXOB-TAB]}.  BllOZh4M]>. 


ST    mm    AUTSIOB    OV    TBS    'PBB    ABB     XBX    •XBTOKBa.* 


Mt  footBtepi  pre«  a  forekn  stiand, 
Above  me  Dend  ColiiiiiDia*8  ikief ; 

Yet  doth  the  old  Ancestral  Land 
Appear  before  mine  eyes. 

Ay,  from  thy  rifted  rocks.  Nahant ! 

Round  which  the  everlastnur  seas 
Rave,  rage,  and  sink  with  mij^ty  pant. 

Imagination 


The  isle  to  which  yon  bark  is  now 

*  In  sunshine  sailing  fiur  away,' 
While  blue  waves  duice  around  her  prow, 

In  Massachusetts  bay ! 

Leaf !  green  and  solitary,  thou 

Recall'st  the  days  of  old  to  me, 
When  I  hung  lightly  on  the  bough 

Of  the  ola  fiimily  tree. 

So  here,  like  thee,  divorced,  alone^ 

I  greet  thee  with  a  loving  eye. 
And  in  myinmost  spirit  own 

A  natural  sympathy. 

Come,  let  me  from  thy  vernal  page 
Read  pleasant  memories  of  the  time 

When  I  life's  war  began  to  wage, 
£*re  thou  had'st  known  thy  prime. 

It  is  to  me,  this  Sabbath  day. 
As  if  some  sweet-voiced  angel  spoke 

Unto  me  of  the  grave  of  Geat, 
In  thy  old  church-yard.  Stoke ! 

I  see  the  village  sure,  and  mark 

Green  ivy  round  and  o'er  it  climb. 
While  carols  the  ascending  lark, 

And  peals  the  Sabbath-chime. 

Andlo!  from  many  a  cottage  home. 

Through  fields,  and  hedge-rows  brelUhing  balm, 
Singing,  the  village  children  come 

In  the  sweet  summer  calm : 

With  travellers  who  from  youth  to  age 
Tread  paths  their  *  rude  ibrefiithen'  trod, 

Who  finished  here  their  pilgrimage 
And  then  went  home  to  God. 


Their  litde  world,  a  valley-fold. 
Where,  safe  from  turmoil  and  affiigfat^ 

Hx  who  did  bear  the  lambs  of  old 
But  penned  them  for  a  night 
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And  standing  in  the  ancient  pile, 

I  see  the  windows  arched  and  dim, 
Where  pictured  angels  sweetly  smile 

On  pictured  cherubim. 

They  bear  them  on  immortal  wing 

Unto  the  Eden  of  the  blest ; 
While  waiting  saints  at  heaven's  gate  ting. 

To  hail  the  stranger-guest. 

I  listen  to  the  sacred  word, 

'Till  sound  in  silence  dies  ^  and  then, 
De^  echoing  from  the  roof,  is  heard 

Tne  many- voiced  *  Amen  \* 

And  round  me  are  their  tombs  who  rot. 

Though  monumental  marble  hide, 
like  those  of  humbler  heart  and  lot 

Who  lone  and  nameless  died. 

Now  issuing^  from  the  house  of  God, 

And  pausmg  on  their  homeward  walk. 
Of  those  who  sleep  beneath  the  sod 

The  village  people  talk. 

Ofyouth  gone  down,  of  beauty  lost. 

Of  energy  and  strength  departed ; 
Ofpassion  stilled,  of  project  crossed. 

Of  mourner,  broken-hearted. 

Of  him  who  swept  his  living  lyre, 
And  sunt  the  place  in  wmcn  he  sleeps; 

While  for  ms  quenched  '  celestial  fire' 
Some  village  genius  weeps. 

As  when  cathedral  anthems  swell 

In  some  vast  venerable  pile. 
Sweet  spirits  seem  with  us  to  dweB 

Within  the  solemn  aisle: 

Our  rapt  soul  soars  upon  the  sound 

To  heaven  and  endless  life  —  it  stops ! 
Then  to  the  cold  material  ground 

Our  broken  spirit  drops. 

So,  borne  on  Faney's  wing  by  thee, 

O  little  leaf!  Fve  roamed  away 
From  where  sweeps  on  the  sounding  sea. 

In  Massachusetts  bay ! 

I  see  the  joys  of  other  days, 

While  seated  on  this  old  gray  stone ; 
But  the  mock-mirage  fades  away. 

And  I  am  left  alone. 

Still  do  I  thank  thee  for  the  dream 

So  full  of  beauty,  yet  so  brief; 
And  thou  unto  my  sense  do&  seem 

A  missionary  leaf: 

Sent  to  me,  as  a  cherished  thing, 

To  greet  me  from  beyond  the  wave ; 
To  tell  when  genius  folds  ki  wing, 

It  sanctifies  the  grave. 


A    Glimpse   into   Fafry  Land. 


GLIMPSE  IKTO  FAERY   LAND. 
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Sensible  people!  read  not  th^se  recollections.  ITiilitarians !  look  not 
at  a  line,  for  to  you  they  will  he  especial  folly.  Your  time,  O  ye  wise 
ones  !  is  far  too  precious  and  useful  to  be  wasted  on  shadowy  abstrac- 
tions. You  can  make  money,  laws,  or  war  i  practice  animal  magnet- 
ism ;  sway  elections;  legislate  in  state-houses — perchance  even  in 
the  capital.  But  ye  —  unfortunate,  lazy,  listless,  do-nolhing  wights ! 
who  in  the  winter  stretch  your  legs  on  sofas,  and  in  the  summer  he  on 
the  green-award,  beneath  branching  trees ;  listening  to  the  language  of 
the  many-voiced  leaves  that  dance  so  airily  to  their  own  singing,  are  re- 
spectfully invited  to  share  my  thoughts  and  visions.  Ye  have  been 
fancy-led  to  the  threshold,  but  /  have  been  admitted  to  the  inner  temple ; 
you  have  had  glimpses  in  dreams,  but  /  have  seen  with  waking  eyes. 
Perhaps  these  extraordinary  favors  have  been  vouchsafed  to  me  on 
account  of  the  merits  of  my  ancestors  ;  fori  claim  descent  from  a  family 
so  old  and  honorable,  that  although  for  a  thousand  years  it  has  not  pro- 
duced one  member  who  has  said  or  done  any  thing  worth  relating,  yet 
for  centuries  to  come  we  might  have  reposed,  rich,  noble  and  illustrious, 
on  former  deeds  of  glory,  had  not  my  father  fallen  in  love  with 
live  virtue  and  beauty,  instead  of  buried  greatness  and  reflected  gran- 
deur. 

While  my  father's  ancestors  wore  nobly  cutting  throats,  my  mother's 
time-inverted  relations  {for  it  is  only  personages  of  quality  who  can 
claim  ancestors,)  were  ignobly  cutting  flowers.  They  had  for  centu- 
ries rented  garden -grounds  from  the  castled  owners  of  the  wide  domain 
which  descended  to  my  good  father.  After  this  invasion  of  social  law, 
my  mother,  whose  spirit  was  evident  in  her  conduct,  instead  of  sleeping 
ensconced  in  her  blood,  persuaded  him  to  leave  the  vine-clad  hills  of  the 
'  arrowy  Rhine,'  and  choose  a  home  in  this  plain  but  happy  country. 
Some  may  think  it  strange  that  he  acceded  to  the  request  ;  but  his  soul 
was  hers  ;  and  what  will  not  the  pleading  of  love  effect?  Why,  reasons, 
piled  as  high  as  Himalaya,  have  disappeared  at  the  voice  of  Love.  Jove 
the  Thunderer  was  conquered ;  and  can  it  be  expected  that  man,  the 
earth-made,  should  resist  ?  I  loved  and  venerated  my  father  for  Itis  many 
excellent  qualities,  but  I  adored  and  worshipped  my  mother  for  her  nu- 
merous perfections:  they  lived  many  years,  enjoying  that  most  envi- 
able of  all  felicity,  the  inexpressible  pleasure  of  loving  and  being 
beloved. 

My  father  was  an  ardent  siudenl,  devotedly  attached  to  history,  philo- 
sophical researches  and  the  abstract  sciences.  To  these  he  devoted  ten 
hours  of  each  day  ;  the  remainder  of  his  lime  was  dedicated  to  his  wife 
and  child.  He  was  a  man  of  a  gentle,  equable  deportment,  with  a 
sweetly-caressing  voice  and  manner ;  and  in  his  large  calm  eyes  there 
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was  a  soft  luminous  tenderness,  thai  seemed  to  love  every  object  upca 
which  ihey  resletl.  My  mother  was  of  a  vivacious,  enthusiastic  dispo- 
sition, a  child  of  genius  and  song.  She  would  soar  into  the  highest 
region  of  imagination,  when  poetical  gems  would  fall  from  her  rosy  lips 
Bs  unconsciously  as  dew-drops  from  the  flower.  There  was  something 
in  my  mother's  character  and  person  like  (he  realization  of  a  poeticu' 
fiction.  Under  the  influence  of  different  feelings,  her  whole  appearance, 
underwent  a.  most  remarkable  change.  If  sorrowful,  her  bright  com. 
plexion  would  turn  wan  and  pale ;  even  her  Up  would  lose  its  color  ;. 
her  dancing  joyful  eyes  would  grow  lurge,  dark  and  beseeching  ;  and 
her  tall  slender  figure  assumed  a  shrinking  pliability,  like  a  wind-swept 
lily  bending  from  the  blast.  If  indignation  stirred  her  blood,  her  color. 
would  heighten  ;  her  fixed  eye  would  become  radiant  with  scorn  ;  tbt- 
small  mouth  would  set  firm  and  chiselled,  with  an  expression  of  iroi|.> 
resolve.  Her  tall,  erect  figure  and  stately-borne  head  had  an  air  of , 
queenly  and  magnificent  grandeur,  as  unlike  the  former  as  Ariadne  tft] 
Joan  of  Arc.  From  the  dawn  of  memory  until  fifteen,  my  mother  audi 
1  were  inseparable  companions.  In  fine  weather  we  were  wont  to  spend. 
whole  days  in  ranging  over  hill,  glade  and  glen,  searching  for  flower^, 
and  listening  to  (he  wild,  wandering  wind,  as  it  breathed  in  love  or 
raved  in  anger  through  (he  branches  of  the  trees  ;  and  well  we  knew 
the  varied  (ones  with  which  it  greeted  each  green  favorite ;  its  flirting; 
flutter  around  the  sweet  maple  ;  its  piteous  soothing  (o  (he  agitated,  aot*, 
rowing  aspen  ;  its  courteous  (one  (o  the  genleel  hickory  ;  its  (remulou*: 
enamored  sighing  to  the  graceful,  sentimental  birch,  and  its  measured^ ' 
sonorous,  oratorical  style,  as  it  spoke  to  the  grave  old  pines. 

One  of  our  chief  delights  was  tracing  the  brooks  and  streams  t»] 
their  sources,  and  admiring  the  ever-changing  beauty  through  whioD' 
they  meandered.  Happy  little  brooks  I  ever  smiling,  ever  singing, 
what  treasures  of  earth,  sky  and  odor  wait  upon  you !  And  if,  liln 
an  over-petled  child,  you  somelimes  rush  with  brawling  anger  on  your 
munificent  mother,  she  but  rewards  you  in  the  spring  with  a  still  richeP' 
profusion  of  flowers.  My  mother  had  brought  with  her  from  Germany 
a  deep  love  for  music,  an  abiding  faith,  and  an  extensive  knowledge  Oi^ 
legendary  lore.  She  knew  the  nature  and  habits  of  fairies,  ^rolinea, 
Undines,  Bolines,  and  Salamandrines :  she  was  also,  through  her  read-  . 
ing,  well  acquainted  with  nymphs,  fauns,  satyrs,  dryads,  and  hama- 
dryads. Prom  a  child  I  felt  as  familiar  and  as  well  acquainted  with 
all  these  different  forms  of  existence,  and  in  truth  my  thoughts  mor» 
often  dwelt  on  them  ihan  with  those  of  my  own  species ;  in  fact,  aflat"! 
my  dear  father  and  mother  had  passed  from  the  earth,  and  gone  honw*) 
to  heaven,  they  were  my  mind's  companions  for  some  years ;  and 
though  since  I  have  mixed  with  the  world,  and  have  seen  what  is  called 
good  socie(y,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  met  with  more  delightful, 
entertaining,  or  less  obtrusive  friends. 

During  our  long  acquaintance,  which  commenced  with  early  memory 
and  has  existed  up  lo  the  present  time,  they  have  never  asked  a  favor 
from  me  of  any  sort  ;  they  have  never  uttered  a  reproachful  nor  un- 
kind word  ;  they  have  not  wearied  me  with  complaints  against  fortune; 
nor  dinned  in  my  ears  invectives  against  friends,  relations,  and  ths 
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world  at  large,  for  nol  better  appreciating  their  transcendant  but  ill-un- 
derstood merits.  They  never  made  me  ashamed  by  indiscreet  praise  ; 
neither  when  away,  have  they  ever  uttered,  as  far  as  I  know,  a  dispara. 
ging  word  against  me  ;  and  I  can  conscientiously  say, '  God  bless  you, 
good  people !'  for  they  are  good  people.  1  often  hear  persons  who  ar- 
rogate 10  themselves,  by  the  united  help  of  repetition  and  a  !oiid  tongue, 
the  pompous  name  of  '  reasonable,'  deny  the  possibility  that  any  form 
or  appearance  of  existence  can  make  itself  visible  lo  human  eyes, 
save  that  of  the  like  ponderosity  with  themselves;  yet  these  very  aci- 
entilio  '  proving- by- reason  '  philosophers  tell  you  that  matter  probably 
is  composed  of  but  two  primitive  elements,  or  simple  undecomposiblo 
substances,  and  that  time  and  chemistry  will  make  this  evident.  If 
Reason  be  capable  of  proving  this  variety  of  form  in  matter,  how 
can  she  withhold  assent  to  it  in  spirit,  which  is  certainly  the  most 
rational  and  comprehensive  of  the  two  ?  Beside,  we  have  the  direct 
testimony  of  all  ages  and  all  nations  in  its  favor,  and  the  evidence  of 
innate  feeling,  which,  even  by  the  wisest,  is  usually  quite  as  much  lis. 
tened  to  as  reason.  Now  it  certainly  is  not  superstition  ;  nay,  I  affirm 
it  would  be  barbarous  incredulity  to  doubt  what  reason  has  proved) 
feeling  assented  to,  and  which  all  nations,  unbridled  either  by  fame  or 
advantage,  have  declared  to  be  a  fact. 

How  enohaniing  to  stand  on  a  hill-side,  and  look  over  a  vast  extent 
of  beautiful  country,  and  feel  that  stream,  glen,  grove  and  upland  are 
inhabited  by  numberless  little  bright  frolicsome  beings,  who  are  im- 
bibing  deep  delight,  and  a  life  of  extatic;  enjoyment,  from  oil  its  varied 
beauties ;  that  perhaps  on  that  very  living-green,  velvety  sward  on 
which  you  stand,  and  on  which  the  golden  sun-light  falls  so  sofl> 
clasping  and  lovingly  ;  perhaps  on  that  very  spot  last  night,  light  aa  a 
flitting  moon-beam,  Titania  led  the  fairy  dance  ;  or  baying  deep  with 
noisy  throats,  following  King  Oberon,  Hew  the  royal  hounds;  and  the 
flower  oups  that  hang  their  heads,  seeming  to  shun  the  sun,  are  but 
heavy  with  wearied  fays,  sleeping  off  their  over»night  revels !  The 
whole  world  testifies  to  the  influence  of  first  impressions ;  and  it  might 
be  that  the  good  service  which  these  little  people  kindly  rendered  me  on 
our  first  acquaintance  laid  the  foundation  of  my  attachment. 

When  a  small  boy,  not  more  than  six  years  of  age,  one  fine  June  af- 
ternoon, seized  with  a  love  of  wandering,  I  strayed  into  the  woods,  chas- 
ing bees  and  gathering  flowers,  until  shade  and  night  overtook  me.  On 
endeavoring  to  retrace  my  way,  I  found  that  I  had  lost  all  recollection 
of  it.  Wearied,  I  sank  on  a  mossy  bank,  and  sleep  lulled  every  sense. 
After  some  hours,  I  was  awakened  by  the  wind,  which  had  freshened  into 
a  strong  breeze,  sufRciently  to  fan  me  into  consciousness.  The  moon  was 
brightly  shining  lhrou|!h  the  waving  tree-tops,  and  its  flakes  of  white- 
flitting  light  fell  cold  and  solemn  on  my  young  heart,  as  though  the  form 
of  the  dead  had  passed.  I  made  an  effort  lo  rally,  and  instinctively  ut- 
tered '  Boys  should  be  brave,'  when  I  heard  a  voice,  like  the  tinkling  of 
a  small  deer-bell,  exclaim,  '  Noble  boy !  guide  him,  fays!'  Immediately 
I  saw  befnre  me  two  little  light  trim  figures,  dressed  in  green  ;  but  sur- 
prise and  agitation  prevented  me  from  remarking  either  the  shape, 
quality,  or  material  of  iheir  garments.     They  had  light  curling  hair, 
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which  glittered  like  amber  in  the  moonlighl ;  and  as  ihej  looked  round 
to  observe  whether  I  waa  following  them,  I  aaw  on  their  foreheads  a 
graen  gem  in  the  shape  of  a  orescent,  thai  glislened  with  all  colors.  I 
followed  them  about  three  miles  to  an  eminence,  from  which  1  discovered 
our  house  illuminated  in  alt  parts  ;  and  heard  voices  calling  upon  me 
in  ditferent  directions.  Rushing  forward,  I  lost  sight  of  my  fairy 
guides;  but  in  after  hours,  my  childish  mind  frequently  dwelt  with 
sorrow  on  the  apparent  ingratitude  of  my  conduct  in  not  thanking  my 
little  friends  for  iheir  kind  attention ;  but  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  for 
some  hours  I  entirely  forgot  them  ;  joy  at  being  reunited  to  my  parents 
absorbed  every  faculty.  Never  can  1  forget  how  strongly  I  felt  my 
mother's  heart  leap  against  my  side,  as  she  tightly  clasped  me  in  bet 
arms,  nor  how  white  she  fell  back  in  a  swoon,  from  which  my  loud 
screeches  awakened  her  to  a  rapturous  thanksgiving  for  my  provider 
lial  restoration. 

The  next  day,  when  I  related  the  story  of  my  little  guides,  my  mother 
said,  with  a  fond  smile,  '  1  was  sure  something  good  would  guide  him.* 
My  falhercaughlmeup,  and  kissing  me  rapturously,  turned  laughingly 
toward  her,  saying,  ■  Mela,  the  urchin  already  has  your  own  imagina- 
lion  !'  For  some  years  I  never  looked  in  bush  thicket  or  stream,  with-  | 
out  expecting  to  see  either  a  mocking,  roguish,  or  sweet-loving,  wes 
face  peering  into  mine  ;  for  these  elves  sport  different  characters,  ac- 
cording as  fancy  moves  them.  Bui  sage  experience  has  declared,  ' 
in  numerous  proverbs,  that  a  watched  sprite  never  appears;  and  so  it 
proved  with  me.  When  one  glorious  summer  eve,  thinking  of  nothing  ■ 
at  all,  for  the  delicious  influences  around  had  steeped  soul  and  sense  in 
a  trance  of  delight,  1  was  suddenly  roused  by  a  strain  of  low  joyful 
music,  such  as  we  sometimes  hear  in  a  dream.  It  thrilled  through  my 
frame  like  electricity  charged  with  gladness ;  every  nerve  vibrated  to 
the  exiatic  joy  expressed  by  the  brilliant  yet  tender  measure;  T 
eagerly  looked  round  in  all  directions,  but  nothing  met  my  eye  save  in- 
animate objects.  There  lay  the  smooth  meadow,  green  to  the  river's 
edge  ;  below  grew  the  old  elms,  branch  leaf  and  bark  as  perfect  and 
entire  on  the  placid  water  as  they  stood  on  the  bank  above.  Not  a 
breath  of  air  stirred  leaf  or  spray  of  the  forest  that  spread  beyond.  I 
looked  across  the  stream  ;  there  lay  the  undulating  hills  wrapped  in 
quietness  and  repose,  alternately  radiant  beneath  the  golden  light  of  the 
setting  sun,  or  grave  in  the  shadow  of  some  tall  hickory  or  noble  wal- 
nut. I  threw  myself  again  on  the  grass,  thinking  thai  some  dream  had 
misled  my  wandering  fancy- 
In  a  few  moments  I  heard  the  same  strain  repealed,  seemingly  ac- 
companied by  voices  of  blissful  melody.  The  sound  seemed  to  come 
round  a  point  above,  where  a  ledge  of  rugged  over.hanuing  rocks, 
clothed  with  cedars,  which  had  thrust  their  gnarled  roots  through  ihe 
crevices  into  a  variety  of  wild  and  sinuous  contortions,  projected  half 
way  across  the  stream.  Fuller  and  fuller  danced  the  notes  of  joy  ; 
fuller  and  fuller  grew  the  deep  delight  with  which  my  whole  being 
revelled  in  the  sound  :  when  beneatii  my  fixed  eye  glanced  the  glowing 
pageant  of  a  fairy  bridal.  They  came  in  boala,  two  and  two,  round 
the  rocky  point,  and  the  eddy  carried  them  close  along  the  very  bank 
on  which  1  lay.     The  boats  they  used  were  the  parted  pods  of  the 
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trumpet-vine,  but  they  were  far  greener  and  brighter  than  any  thai  1 
had  ever  seen.  On  ihe  inside  was  spread  mats  made  from  the  thistle- 
Bower  ;  every  angry  prickle  had  beeri  carefully  picked  off,  the  white 
centre  placed  down  as  smooth  and  evea  as  satin,  and  the  gay  piitk. 
fringed  edges  laid  over  against  the  sides  of  the  little  green  shallops ; 
the  masts  were  the  straight  stems  of  the  snow-drop,  and  from  each  ta- 
pering top  depended  a  little  striped  green  bud,  with  the  white  leaves 
just  peeping  through,  that  served  for  a  pennant :  the  sails  were  of  ihe 
most  gorgeous  tulip.leaves,  and  the  ropes  and  halliards  of  vine-tendrils. 

In  each  boat  sat  a  fay  and  fairy  :  the  fairya'  dresses  were  made 
from  the  petals  of  the  purple  fleur-de-lis,  their  girdles  from  the  silky 
Blamens  ofthe  rose-colored  cactus,  and  their  heads  were  garlanded  with 
wreaths  ofthe  tiny  Mitchtlla-repens.  The  fays  wore  iheir  dress  some- 
what in  the  fashion  of  the  Roman  senators  t  they  were  made  from  pan- 
sy.leaves,  which  were  overlaid  at  the  edges  like  a  plaited  coat  of  mail, 
and  each  wore  for  a  cap  a  calyptic  of  the  fairy  flax,  wtlh  a  humming- 
bird's feather  stuck  jauntily  on  one  side  ;  and  never  did  I  see  earthly 
beings  play  the  gallant  more  assiduously  than  these  little  courtly  elves. 
They  were  all  perfectly  beautiful  In  shape  and  feature,  with  fair  trans- 
parent complexions,  bloomy  cheeks,  and  light  glossy  hair,  which  fell 
upon  their  shoulders  in  long  curls  like  lloss  silk. 

But  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  bride,  whose  boat  came  singly  in  the 
middle  of  the  procession  ;  and  then  I  knew  it  was  a  bridal,  for  her  gar- 
ments were  of  the  pure  while  water-lily,  her  lips  and  complexion  pale, 
and  her  liny  form  tremulous  with  suppressed  agitation,  while  he  leaned 
over  her  with  a  soothing,  protecting  and  somewhat  consequential  man- 
ner, just  as  I  had  seen  grooms  of  larger  stature  behave  on  like  oc- 
casions. They  were  followed  by  six  boats,  crowded  with  roguish-looking 
musicians,  that  were  perched  on  sides,  masts,  and  rigging  r  the  little 
melodious  thieves  hod  robbed  honeysuckle,  ohelones,  kalmias,  campa- 
nulas, blue-bells,  and  numerous  other  bright  blossoms,  for  trumpets, 
fiddles,  drums,  cymbals,  castanetts,  and  divers  other  indescribable,  and 
to  human  eyes  unknown,  instruments.  Bui  it  is  not  always  as  ft 
pageant  that  the  little  folk  appear:  sometimes  they  print  a  wholesome 
truili  on  the  mind,  ay,  and  on  the  flesh  too,  in  a  way  not  easily  to  be 
forgotten. 

One  dusky  evening  I  was  sitting  in  the  parlor,  half  asleep,  when  I 
discovered  in  the  farthest  corner  of  the  room  something  like  a  small 
sparkling  jewel,  of  a  dark  green  color.  By  degrees  it  enlarged  and  be- 
came lighter  and  brighter,  until  it  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  yellow 
flame.  Presently  there  came  a  dark  spot  in  the  centre,  which  grew  into 
the  shape  of  a  black,  mischievous,  grinning  imp,  of  about  three  feet  in 
height.  He  flourished  his  thin  elvish-looking  arms  and  legs,  and  cur- 
vetted up  to  me  with  the  agility  of  a  grass-hopper.  '  A  fine  evening  for 
musing,  but  a  better  for  travelling,' says  he.  [n  spite  of  the  trickery  and 
knavery  that  glanced  and  gleamed  from  eye  and  feature,  there  was 
something  very  good-tempered,  fun-loving  and  whimsical  in  his  aspect  r 
in  short,  the  little  being's  whole  appearance  promised  such  a  fund  of 
ftmusement,  that  I  thought  he  could  not  but  prove  a  most  entenaining 
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'  In  what  direclion  do  you  intend  to  go  ?'  said  I.     '  Shake  hands,'  snid  ha,    , 
'and  you  '11  see.'     I  measured  him  with  my  eye,  and  noted  his  slim, 
weak-lookiag  arms,  and  thought  that  I  could  twist  them  like  whip-    ' 
cords;  but  when  I  held  out  my  hand,  he  sprang  his  owd,  which  ended    i 
in  pointed  crooked  claws,  into  mine  with  the  velocity  of  lightning  and 
the  firmness  of  a.  vice  ;  he  flung  mc  across  his  back,  and  to  my  terror  and 
surprise,  I  found  that  his  puny-looking  arms  were  a  bunoh  of  sioews  as 
strong  and  as  hard  as  a  cable:  he  threw  up  the  window  with  his  other 
hand,  and  soared  up  with  me  as  easily  as  an  eagle  with  a  mouse. 

We  sailed  on,  over  champaign,  mountain  and  river ;  and  it  must  be 
confessed  thai  we  had  a  much  more  pleasant  excursion  than  could  have 
been  anticipated.  After  the  first  dart,  my  hand  was  comparatively 
easy  ;  and  the  wit,  whim,  variety  and  pungent  satire  which  sparkled  in 
the  conversation  of  my  impish  conductor,  suggested  many  important  and 
useful  lessons,  and  would  have  made  amends  for  ton  times  the  pain 
that  lie  had  inflicted.  He  brought  me  back  just  before  dawn,  and 
placed  me  on  the  same  spot  and  in  the  same  position  as  he  first  found 
me,  and  turned  laughingly  away,  giving  me  this  piece  of  advice : 
'  Never  choose  a  travelling  companion  till  you  know  what  kind  of  fin- 
gers  he  has  got.'  I  must  confess,  as  the  light  grew  stronger,  1  almost 
believed  that  I  had  had  a  dream  ;  but  some  years  after,  travelling  from 
New- York  to  New-Orleans,  1  recognized  day  by  day  the  same  country 
that  I  had  travelled  over  in  a  single  night.  In  candor,  1  am  bound  to 
acknowledge  my  obligations  to  them  for  an  insight  into  many  subjects 
that  I  could  not  otherwise  have  obtained. 

One  October  aflernoon,  when  the  green  of  summer  had  changed  to  the 
rainbow  hues  of  autumn,  and  the  glad  sun  gilded  the  earth  with  a  richer 
glory,  as  he  joyfully  returned  to  his  southern  home,  I  sought  a  seques- 
tered ravine,  through  which  ran  a  wide  but  shallow  brook,  each  side  of 
which  was  clothed  with  wood.  It  was  a  mountain  torrent,  and  though 
comparatively  narrow  and  quiet,  the  rushing  fury  with  which  at  times 
it  swept  over  a  much  greater  extent,  was  sufficiently  visible,  from  the 
bed  of  large  pebbles  and  washed  earth  that  spread  to  some  distance  on 
each  side.  Here  and  there,  along  the  outer  margin,  lay  several  large 
detached  boulders,  covered  with  the  richest  and  most  delicately- tinted 
mosses;  the  indented  scallopped  edges  were  of  the  most  regular  forms, 
and  of  the  brightest  cream  color,  mi.xed  with  the  slightest  possible  tinge 
of  sea-green  ;  while  above,  the  corrugated  surface  shaded  off  into  a  va- 
riety of  the  richest  olives,  of  every  hue,  from  tlie  lightest  yellow  up  to  a 
warm  orange  and  bright  umber:  the  tops  were  clothed  with  a  green  so 
dark  as  lo  look  almost  black,  out  of  which  grew  a  thick  forest  of  wee 
pine  trees,  that  formed  a  most  luxurious  couch  for  the  weary  wanderer. 
1  feh  grateful  for  the  cooling  shade,  and  bubbling  music  of  the  stream, 
and  gladly  availed  Eoyself  of  the  delightful  resting-place  wtiich  kind 
nature  had  ofiered. 
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Choosing  a  mossy  throne,  I  drew  Lalla  Rookh,  which  always  accom- 
panied my  rambles,  from  my  pocket,  and  soon  my  heart  was  in  ill 
words :  unconsciously  I  spoke  aloud,  and  felt  the  being  that  the  poet 
painted.  In  the  full  enthusiasm  of  my  sympathy  with  Hinda,  I  wu 
earnestly  exclaiming,  '  East,  west,  or  north,  I  care  not  whither,  so  thou 
art  there,  and  I  with  thee !'  when  a  sound,  like  that  of  breaking  dry 
branches,  restored  my  self-possession.  Looking  round,  I  discovered  on 
the  other  side  of  the  brook  a  little  wrinkled  old  woitian.  She  was  try- 
ing the  depth  of  the  water  with  a  stick,  apparenlly  with  the  idea  of  cross- 
ing on  the  step  ping-stones.  Seeing  Iier  extreme  age,  I  siarled  with 
apprehension,  and  cried,  '  Do  not  risk  it !  do  not  risk  it !  I  will  assist 
you.'  '  Thank  you,  my  son,  thank  you  ;  your  help  would  indeed  be  an 
assistance,'  smilingly  rephed  the  old  woman.  Hastening  toward  her,  I 
observed  there  was  something  singular  in  her  appearance  :  her  com- 
plexion denoted  extreme  age,  withered,  shrunken  and  time-printed  ;  her 
small  features  were  pinched  and  pointed,  as  if  death  had  sharpened  them 
for  the  grave ;  yet  her  eye  was  as  bright,  restless  and  active  as  that  of 
a.  girl  of  sixteen. 

I  helped  her  carefully  over,  when  she  said,  '  My  son,  you  are  very 
kind  ;  what  is  there  on  eanh  that  you  most  wish  to  know  ?'  '  Good 
mother,'  said  I,  '  let  nie  discern  true  love  from  false.'  '  It  is  impossible, 
as  it  regards  yourself;  it  has  never  yet  been  granted  to  mortal,'  replied 
she;  'but  with  respect  toothers,  have  your  wish.'  She  turned  and  eyed 
the  grass  around  her,  and  plucked  a  small  while  star -shaped  flower ; 
she  then  desired  me  to  place  her  on  one  of  the  rocks,  that  she  could  reach 
my  eyes  ;  breaking  off  two  of  the  petals,  she  breathed  upon  them,  told 
me  to  shut  my  eyes,  that  she  might  lay  one  on  each  lid  :  '  Stir  not  until 
they  fall,'  said  she.  Almost  immediately  ihey  dropped  ;  but  what  was 
oiy  surprise  to  see  neither  track  nor  trace  of  the  little  woman,  save  the 
broken  flower  that  lay  at  my  feet.  I  picked  it  up,  and  was  forcibly  im- 
pressed by  its  strange  and  peculiar  beauty.  The  white  petals  were 
covered  with  a  delicate  tracery  of  purple,  the  minute  lines  of  which 
were  as  fine  as  camels'  hair,  yet  the  resplendent  color  had  a  royal 
richness  that  1  have  never  seen  equalled.  On  closer  inspection  they 
seemed  to  be  letters  of  some  unknown  and  singular  language.  Since 
this,  whenever  I  have  witnessed  the  separation  of  true  lovers,  I  have 
seen  a  small  impalpable  rose-colored  heart  detach  itself  from  the  left 
side,  and  float  like  a  gauzy  exhalation  afler  the  beloved,  with  the 
same  undeviating  fidelity  that  a  lap-dog  follows  his  mistress.  I  was 
also  indebted  to  them  on  another  occasion  fbr  a  piece  of  information  that 
I  probably  could  not  have  gained  in  any  other  way. 

One  sweel  May  morning,  when  the  breath  of  flowers  was  on  the 
breeze,  and  the  smile  of  heaven  upon  the  earth,  I  lay  on  a  hill-top  near 
a.  dark  cedar  bush,  gazing  upon  a  scene  of  unequalled  beauty  and  mag- 
nificence. Toward  the  west  lay  a  level  champaign,  interspersed  with 
villages,  fertile  farms,  and  country  seats ;  divided  by  a  broad  tranquil 
river,  upon  which  gaily  floated  a  number  of  small  craft,  that  in  the  dis- 
tance looked  like  large  white  butterflies.  The  plain  was  bounded  by 
the  ocean,  the  crested  breakers  of  which  ivere  visible,  as  they  foamed  up 
and  broke  in  the  sunlight.     That  part  of  the  coast  where  old  Ocean  re- 
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ceived  his  tributary,  curved  inward  so  as  to  form  a  beautiAil  and  spa- 
cious bay,  upon  the  sides  of  which  roee  a  proud  city,  glittering  witlt! 
spires,  pinnacles  and  lofty  dames,  edged  by  a  noble  line  of  shipping,^ 
The  entrance  to  the  bay  was  decorated  with  several  small  green  islem^^ 
that  seemed  to  undulate  with  the  floating  wave.  To  the  east  rose  i!^ 
chain  of  high,  abrupt  mountains,  so  immediately  from  the  river's  brinlt. 
that  scarcely  a  carriage- road  was  left  at  their  base  :  they  were  pierced 
by  narrow  lateral  valleys,  one  of  which  displayed  a  picturesque  water- 
fall, and  all  adorned  with  hamlets  and  collages.  The  mountains  swept' 
round  toward  the  north,  and  terrainaied  in  two  long  high  table  hilla,  ihtt 
looked  almost  as  if  they  might  serve  as  gales  to  eternity.  Between  them 
the  river  found  a  passage,  and  bent  suddenly  round  the  western  base 
until  it  reached  the  centre  of  the  fruitful  and  luxuriant  plain.  On  the 
south  spread  a  beautiful,  undulaling,  well-cultivaied  country,  that  gra- 
dually rose  from  gen tly-B welling  hills  to  those  of  larger  formation,  until 
they  met  the  mountains  on  the  east. 

Turning  from  one  direction  to  the  other,  I  was  enchanted  on  all 
sides  ;  when  I  observed  floating  against  the  blue  sky  some  shroud.like, 
strange-shaped  fleecy  clouds :  their  movement  was  as  singular  as  their 
appearance,  for  although  they  travelled  north,  yet  some  of  ihem  werft 
continually  turning  south.  Puzzled  and  somewhat  troubled,  I  thought 
of  the  white  squalls  in  the  Pacific,  of  the  Magellanic  clouds,  and  ofj 
every  thing  cloudy  of  which  I  had  ever  heard,  until  my  curiosity  bO-  ' 
came  ao  exasperated,  that  I  ejaculated, '  What  in  the  name  of  wondn 
can  they  be?'  Immediately  a  slight  whirlwind  revolved  round  ths 
pine,  and  from  the  midst  issued  a  voice,  sweet  as  the  softest  touch  on  ■ 
musical  glass,  blended  with  the  gentlest  breathing  of  the  west  win<)< 
'  Know,  oh  !  earth-made  !'  it  said,  '  they  are  a  troop  of  Grahamites,  that 
the  south  wind  is  carrying  over  toward  the  clear  cold  north,  there  to  fltQ 
on  the  already  whitened  ground,  in  the  shape  of  immense  anow-ftakea  ; 
and  seeing  such  was  the  fate  of  the  Grahamites,  I  have  felt  chilly  to- 
ward them  ever  since.'  But  it  would  bo  useless  for  me  to  enumerate 
the  particular  favors  thai  I  have  received  from  the  little  folk ;  and  I  have 
only  done  bo  at  all,  by  way  of  an  introduction  to  the  relation  of  a  visit 
that  I  made  in  their  own  territories,  which  you  shall  have  in  my  next. 

BrvAlf,  Angml,  IMS.  u.  s.  r. 
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When  Eb  who  Biooped  «bo«  the  brink. 
And  Ui«(I  hia  brow,  and  bent  to  drink, 
Thoogh  he  »i?re  bowed  with  ynn  before 

The  Hnibbuiu«  of  uachanging  youth 
Theomfunh  would ' 


le  hitli  readhed  the 
Who,  turning  Trom  the  worli: 


go»l, 


the  punt,  lih-giving  tide 
Ji  fulh.  uid  love,  iwd  truA, 
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I   While  you,  my  TirrauB,  tieneuh  tb«  tbade 
1    or  Congren  Halt's  piDe-pillarM  coJooDute, 
Book  in  ibe  nveel  oblmoD  of  your  smoke, 
fueling  DOW  a.  puff  ami  now  a  juks. 
Bsy.  will  nol  Fanoy.  tpile  of  youi  cinri 
And  nil  the  Mrong  ncpclithe>  of  ihe  bar. 
At  times  By  back  IhiRi  woodi  and  country  aii 
To  busy  BitHuI-ilicel,  uid  the  warehouia  there ! 


1  laid  mylenr  dii  Ibe  guarded  Rhelf, 

liOcked  my  big  nre,  tad  bade  my  clerki  diipens 

To  l»fa  tor  troni,  shooi  btan,  or  Krlbbls  vene : 

Not  for  myaelf  1  cbanged  good  brick  and  mortar 

For  pines  and  ibrab*  and  'pa<'K^CB''r  water : 

Grovea  and  green  Geldi  are  dinoal  ligliiH  to  me  ; 

I  love  slamp-pnl  beOerthan  a  tree, 

Save  ihoM  uubloiicnby  gu-liglu,in  tha  jnrk, 

With  play-bill  aprona  pejilsd  on  Ibeii  bark  ; 

Nor  know  I  any  verdure  like  Ibe  giaoni 

Bmall  wtab  had  1  lo  laile  thia  malic  life  ; 
No.  MlLlKEtls,  't  was  U  please  my  wife. 


Thim  diaamointmenl  la  your  JDBt  reward  i 
I  have  a  win,  and  yel  am  bdv  reign  lard; 
Bight  well  abe  knows,  the  woman  being  win, 

Lunib-liki]  abe  followa,  lo  the  Sgningi  or  Falb, 
Wbere'er  my  whim  or  my  dyBpepaia  calla. 
Aaa  Ibai  I  wai '.  about  the  end  o(  June, 
I  found  my  bowels  getting  out  of  lune ; 
Nouahl  bat  llie  waten,  my  phyaician  said, 
Would  quell  tbe  bile,  orcmlm  ibe  throbbing  bead ; 
Qtuck  ID  anticipate  the  coming  swann 
That  take  the  country  ev'ry  yearby  alorm, 
BuKhirig  like  hagganl  abadows  to  the  Siyi, 
Or  greedy  bitons  lo  the  briny  licki, 
Biiner  I  iped,  and  rapliiRd  with  Ihe  apot, 

imed  dyapi 

_-,-„  ._, ,^ 1  here  I  ca. , 

&ving  no  wife,  like  you,  to  share  Ibe  M 


1  qmi  uiB  luwM  I  a  gentler  nuaonna  i- 

Btae  where  aha  pleaselh  een^  Uie  nria  to  sohool: 
She  orders  dinner;  abe  decides  what  aect 
Shall  number  ua  among  ita  pure  elect ; 
Whale'er  her  taale,  seoure  of  auldng  tub, 
Ven'eonordnck.otw  deity  or  three. 
When  dog-day'a  came,  she  landed  Ibne  fam'd 
Would  benefit  her  spirits  and  my  daughtan ; 
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But  I  confess  that  siinple  Croton's  flood. 
Though  with  magnesia  not  so  rich,  and  mud, 
More  to  my  liking  seems 

MSLXBCEUS. 

With  something  in 't  — 

A  scrap  of  lemon-peel,  or  leaf  of  mint. 

TITTHUS. 

Ahd  as  for  air,  what  air  can  equal  ours  % 

1  hate  the  sickly  sweetness  of  tne  flowers. 

Your  mountain  breezes  are  but  pap  to  me, 

1  love  the  ham-like  relish  of  the  sea. 

Our  nostrils  here  how  little  flavor  greets. 

Compared  with  all  the  spiciness  of  streets ! 

The  thousand  odors  from  ambrosial  shops. 

To  catch  whose  balm  the  rustic  stranger  stops ; 

Barrows  of  pine-apples,  and  trays  of  tarts, 

The  breath  of  new-bom  loaves  from  baker's  carts ; 

The  streams  oft  pushing,  as  your  head  you  droop, 

Up  from  some  suoterranean  realm  of  soup. 

lyLELIBCEUS. 

The  pleasant  whifls  of  coflee,  too;  the  smell 
Of  oyster-shops,  I  also  biow  Uiem  well; 
Well  you  recall  them  to  my  mental  nose ; 
Ah !  could  art  graft  such  odors  on  a  rose ! 
Or  oh !  that  any  flower,  tree,  shrub  or  grass 
Might  imitate  the  perfume  of  the  gas ! 

TITYRU8. 

Oh  balmy  gas !  that  mifht  almost  persuade 
A  wood-bom  Dryad  to  forswear  the  shade, 
How  much  of  happiness  its  name  recalls ! 
Club-rooms,  and  reading-rooms,  and  social  halls ; 
Concerts,  and  theatres,  and  midnight  celb. 
Where  blushing  lobsters  doff  their  beshfhl  shells, 
And  rare  Oporto,  drawn  from  deepest  vaults, 
To  the  tentn  heav'n  the  soaring  soul  exalte. 

MELIBCEUS. 

In  my  youn^  days,  ere  steam  with  magio  leap 

Had,  by  abridging,  almost  bridged  the  deep, 

I  crossed  the  seas,  and  wandering  Europe  Uirough, 

With  each  neat  city  so  familiar  grew 

That,  were  1  blindfold  travelling,  I  could  tell 

My  whereabout  correctly,  by  the  smell. 

From  that  long  pUgrimage  returning  home. 

Ere  steeple  hove  in  sight,  or  tow'r  or  dome. 

Far  o'er  the  bitter  desert  of  the  brine 

I  knew  my  birth-place  by  the  smell  of  swine ; 

For  dear  Manhattan  was  a  villa^  then, 

And  its  pig  population  matched  its  men. 

TITTRUS. 

Onoe  to  New-Bedford  in  a  smack  I  sailed. 
When  one  dense  fog  both  land  and  ocean  veiled. 
Yet  little  seemed  the  master  to  perplex  — 
A  tough,  dry  man,  whom  vapors  could  not  vex. 
*  Captain,  your  course  is  guess-work  now,'  said  I ; 
'  I  note  my  reck'nin^,'  was  his  queer  reply ; 
No  beacon  guided  hmi,  nor  buoy,  nor  star. 
But  Um  tnun-nU  he  sotnted  from  ftftr. 
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MZUBCEUSi 

In  oriental  dimes,  but  not  &r  down, 
lies  Blarblehead  —  ancient  and  fluh-like  town ; 
Rich  ie«  in  poatarat  than  in  stm-bumt  rocks. 
Her  salted  cod  are  all  her  herds  and  flocks ; 
Beside  her  cod,  a  hardy  race  she  breeds. 
Whom  the  storms  cnune  and  the  ocean  feeds : 
When  one  of  these  bold  mariners,  her  boast, 
Returns  from  Ind,  or  CaUfomia's  coast. 
Soon  as  the  gulf-stream  he  hadi  left  behind, 
If  haply  blows  a  puff  of  western  wind. 
Long  ere  the  cow  can  scent  the  distant  sod, 
He  snufls  a&r  his  country  and  his  cod ; 
Hangs  o'er  the  rail,  and  half  a  woman  grown, 
Adds  to  the  brine  some  droppings  of  his  own : 
Home  sweUs  his  heart^tbe  tlmme  of  ev'rv  wish-* 
Oh  home  !  oh  friends!  oh  fireside !  and  oh  nsh! 

TITTBU8. 

Steono  in  some  natures  is  the  nasal  sense  — 
To  them  each  odor  hath  its  eloquence ; 
With  some  Remembrance  holds  her  secret  reign 
In  the  proboscis  rather  than  the  brain ; 
While  m  more  ntolid  ones,  of  ruder  make. 
No  pungent  snufi  a  sentiment  can  wake. 
But  teilme  now,  so  sifted  as  thou  art 
With  nioer  nerres,  that  speak  a  warmer  heart. 
Tell,  if  thy  memVy  match  thy  smelling  pow'rs. 
What  scents  distinguish  other  lands  from  ours ! 

ICELIBCEnS. 

In  English  towns  these  four  the  stranger  choke : 
Damp  malt,  machinery,  gin,  and  sea^oal  smoke. 
Too  much  doth  Paris  m  perftunery  deal 
Its  native  odor  plainly  to  reveal ; 
Yet,  as  in  Stamoool  or  Damascus,  there 
Perpetual  cofiee-pots  infect  the  air; 
Rome  of  burnt  wax  and  incense  rankly  steams. 
Something  'twixt  coffins  and  vanilla  creams. 
Malta  breathes  oranges  across  the  deep 
To  ships  that  hover  nigh  her  casded  steep ; 
Naples  in  gariic  doth  lOl  towns  surpass. 
New- York  is  rich  with  gutters  and  with  gas. 

TXTTAUS. 

Ah  !  could  I  chanse  for  that  aroma  now 
These  hatefiil  nnefls — the  crudely  belching  oow^ 
The  rank  potato-fields,  the  nitchy  pines, 
And  cucumben  turned  seedy  on  the  "dnes ; 
Fain  would  I  change  for  any  stench  of  Art 
This  mawkish  Nature  -— ^ 

MZLIBCBU8. 

Wherefore  do  you  start  ? 

T1T7BT78. 

What  grateful  steam  along  the  corridor 
Steals  to  my  sense !  and  wbat  persuasive  roar  ? 
Hark!  'tis  the  dulcet  thunder  of  the  gong  ^-^ 

MSLXBCBU8. 

It  speaks  of  seed-cakes,  hyson  and  souchong  > 

Go,  wretched  Tittkus  !  and  get  your  tea; 

Warn  own  is  wilting  in  my  oot  fbr  me.  t.  w.  v. 
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THE    W  i  D  O  ? 


■S     HOPE, 


It  is  not  often  that  I  write  out  any  of  the  little  ioctdetits  often  wit- 
nessed by  me  in  ray  tateroourse  with  my  parishioners,  as  well  as  with 
the  world  at  lai^e.  Bui  one  that  occurred  not  long  since  has  dwelt  so 
much  on  my  mind,  that  I  feel  constrained  to  give  it  to  the  public. 

Among  my  congregation  is  a  widow  lady,  of  a  most  pious  and  ex- 
emplary oliaracler,  who,  with  an  only  son,  has  been  a  constant  atten- 
dant upon  my  ministry  for  upward  of  ten  years.  She  has  scarcely 
reached  the  midsummer  of  existence,  though  she  has  been  a  widow  for 
many  years,  her  husband  having  died  soon  after  their  marriage.  Her 
son,  at  Ihe  lime  of  which  I  write,  had  just  entered  his  eighteenth  year. 
He  was  an  active,  manly  boy,  of  a  thoughtful  spirit,  who  looked  more 
at  the  future  than  boys  of  his  age  are  apt  to  do.  From  his  boyhood  he 
had  had  a  great  predilection  lor  the  water,  although  his  father,  who 
was  a  sea'capiain,  had  lost  his  life  upon  that  treacherous  element.  ' 
Before  he  left  school,  his  talk  was  continually  of  the  ocean,  and  of  the 
ships  that  go  down  to  do  business  on  its  mighty  deeps  ;  and  nearly  all 
his  play-hours  were  spent  in  loitering  along  the  harbor,  and  on  boanj 
the  vessels  that  crowded  its  busy  wharves.  He  often  spoke  to  his 
mother  of  this  ruling  passion,  and  expressed  a  determination  of  going 
to  sea  as  soon  as  his  school  days  were  over.  She,  however,  could  not 
bear  the  thought  of  this  ;  and  urged  her  objections  upon  him  with  such 
affectionate  and  tearful  earnestness,  that  he  finally  gave  up  the  project, 
and  submitted  himself  entirely  to  her  will.  Accordingly,  when  he  had 
reached  his  fifteenth  year,  he  was  put  out  apprentice  to  a  mechanic, 
with  whom  he  stayed,  apparently  contented,  until  he  had  entered  his 
eigl»ntenth  year;  pursuing  his  avocation  so  quietly  and  so  industriously, 
thy  hfj  mother  thought  he  had  entirely  forgotten  his  boyish  predilection. 
Ill  the  mean  time,  loo,  he  had  become  attached  to  a  young  lady,  the 
d.iughter  of  a  near  neighbor  and  close  friend  of  his  mother's,  both  of 
whom  were  also  attendants  upon  my  ministrations.     Intelligent  and 

ihoughtful,  with  a  sweet  face  and  a  pure  and  loving  heart,   Mary 

was  in  every  respect  worthy  of  ihe  regard  of  the  widow's  son. 

About  this  time,  the  business  to  which  William  was  apprenticed  be- 
came exceedingly  depressed,  and  that  too  from  causes  that  threatened 
to  be  permanent.  Many  failures  had  taken  place  among  the  employ- 
ers, and  his  own  master  had  discharged  all  his  journeymen,  who  were 
thus  thrown  penniless  upon  the  world.  These  things  created  a  gloomy 
despondency  in  William's  mind,  lie  became  restless,  and  was  con- 
tinually looking  forward,  and  anticipating  a  life  of  struggle  and  pov- 
erty. Then  his  old  predilection  for  the  sea  reiurned  with  greater 
force  than  ever,  and  he  felt  that  it  was  upon  that  element,  and  that 
alone,  that  his  destiny  was  to  be  achieved.  These  thoughts,  however, 
he  kept  from  his  mother,  as  well  as  from  his  betrothed.     But  he  often 
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imparted  them  to  me,  and  I  gave  him  such  consolation  and  advice  as 
occurred  to  me  at  the  momeut.  Above  all  things,  I  endeavored  to  lead 
hia  thoughts  from  the  sea. 

As  he  frequently  called  to  spend  an  evening  with  me,  tar  I  was 
much  attached  to  him,  I  perceived  that  he  was  every  day  growing 
more  discontented  and  unhappy  in  hia  aitualion.  Hia  employer,  too, 
had  become  neglectful  of  his  affairs,  and  dissipated,  and,  I  suspect, 
abusive  toward  his  apprentices,  though  of  this  William  had  never  ut- 
tered a  word  to  me.  1  was  disturbed  at  these  indications,  as  well  on 
his  account  as  on  that  of  his  mother ;  for,  aware  of  the  decided  and 
manly  tone  of  his  character,  I  felt  sure  thai  he  would  not  long  remain 
in  his  present  situation  ;  and  what  would  follow  in  thai  case,  I  knew 
too  well.  But  I  was  not  prepared,  I  must  confess,  for  what  afterward 
happened.  Going  by  the  widow's  dwelling  one  morning,  1  stepped  in 
to  make  a  short  call,  when  I  found  her  in  tears.  On  the  table  lay  an 
open  letter,  which  she  handed  to  me  without  uttering  a  word.  It  waa 
from  William,  On  the  day  previous,  he  had  shipped  for  a  whaling 
voyage, 'and  before  you  will  receive  this  letter,' he  wrote,  '  I  shall  be 
on  my  way  to  New-Bedford,  where  the  ship  lies.  I  have  done  wrong, 
I  know,  dear  mother,'  he  continued  ;  '  and  am  fully  aware  how  much 
sorrow  my  course  will  bring  upon  Mary  and  you.  But,  as  I  could  not 
resist  the  impulse  that  led  me  on,  I  thought  it  best  not  to  impart  my 
design  to  either  of  you,  because  your  entreaties  and  tears  would  only 
have  added  inexpressibly  to  my  own  anguish,  while  they  could  not 
shake  me  from  my  purpose.  You  shall  hear  from  me  often,  and  never, 
I  trust,  in  a  way  that  shall  make  you  blush  that  I  am  your  son. 
Farewell!  God  will  keep  you,  I  know,  as  I  hope  he  will  me.'  I 
handed  the  letter  back  to  the  mother  ;  hut  knowing  that  words  of  con- 
solation at  such  a  moment,  would  sound  but  cold  and  cheerless,  I  took 
my  departure,  without  saying  a  word. 

A  few  days  afterward,  the  Elizabeth,  the  vessel  in  which  William 
had  embarked,  sailed  from  New-Bedford,  on  a  three  years'  cruise  in 
the  Pacific.  William  wrote  home  by  every  conveyance,  both  to  his 
mother  and  Mary  ;  and,  as  I  was  a  constant  visiter  at  the  house  of  the 
former,  her  letters  were  always  handed  to  me  for  my  perusal.  I  was 
much  pleased  with  the  manliness  of  his  thoughts,  as  well  as  with  the 
affection  he  always  evinced  toward  his  mother,  and  all  other  friends  hs 
had  left  behind  ;  and  I  never  laid  down  one  of  his  epistles  without  say- 
ing, '  That  boy  will  make  a  noble  man,  yet !'  In  one  of  his  last  letters 
he  informed  us  that,  in  consequence  of  the  desertion  al  one  of  the  islands 
of  the  second  mate,  he  had  been  put  in  his  place,  and  was  now  in  a 
fair  road  to  promotion.  He  was  on  board  of  a  temperance  ship,  too, 
with  a  pious,  fatherly  captain,  and  a  steady  crew,  and  to  this  fact  he  often 
adverted  in  his  letters.  This  gave  great  consolation  to  his  mother  ;  but 
she  often  told  me  that,  when  looking  back  to  the  manner  of  his  depar- 
ture, she  could  never  help  grieving  that  it  should  have  been  so  secret, 
without  one  pressure  of  the  hand,  or  a  single  vocal  farewell.  Time, 
however,  wore  away  the  keenness  of  her  grief;  and,  after  the  lapse 
of  two  years  and  upward,  she,  with  a  hopeful  eye,  began  to  look  for- 
ward to  his  return,     Mary,  too,  had  become  comparatively  happy  again, 
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and  qtiielly  remembered  each  day  ihat  brought  her  nearer  her  lover. 
One  morning  about  this  time  1  look  up  my  newspaper,  and  on  glanc- 
ing hastily  at  the  ship-newg,  the  following  paragraph  caught  my  eye : 
'  Spoken,  ship  '  Elizabeth,'  of  New  BedforJ.     On  the  30th  January, 

while  in  pursuit  of  a  whale,  the  second  mate,  William ,  of , 

was  knocked  overboard  and  drowned.'  I  was  inexpressibly  shocked  at 
this  sad  intelligence.  1  had  spent  an  hour  with  his  mother  on  the  even- 
ing before,  and  knew  that  she  was  then  ignorant  of  her  calamity  ;  and 
therefore,  hastily  seizing  my  hat,  I  weni  over  10  her  dwelling,  in  order 
to  break  the  matter  to  her  gently,  with  such  words  of  consolation  as  my 
office  suggested,  before  the  ruder  voice  of  the  world  had  uttered  it  in 
her  ear.  I  found  her  seated  in  the  little  parlor.  Mary,  too,  was  there, 
and,  with  her  fair  face  resting  on  the  widow's  arm,  was  reading  a 
letter  just  received  from  William,  and  which,  on  my  entrance,  was 
handed  to  me.  It  was  dated  but  a  few  days  before  the  calamity  alluded 
to,  and  written  in  the  same  strain  as  the  former  ones.  The  vessel,  he 
said,  had  been  very  successful  in  her  voyage  ;  he  was  confided  in  by  . 
the  captain,  and  beloved  by  the  crew ;  and  every  thing  around  conspired  | 
to  make  him  contented  and  happy.  '  Bnt  sometimes,'  he  continued, 
'  when  1  am  thinking  of  my  own  affairs,  two  pensive  shadows  will  steal 
between  me  and  my  thoughts,  clouding  my  spirit,  until  I  find  relief  only 
in  tears.  But  no  matter.  In  six  months,  at  farthest,  if  Goo  so  wills  it, 
I  shall  he  with  you  and  Mary  again  !'  I  laid  the  letter  down,  and  looked 
at  the  two  beings  upon  whom  so  crushing  a  weight  of  sorrow  was  about 
to  fall.  The  mother  was  gently  rocking  to  and  fro  in  the  chair,  with  | 
her  head  resting  on  her  hand,  while  the  maiden,  with  her  fingers  looked 
and  laying  in  her  lap,  sat  perfectly  still,  with  a  pensive  expression  of 
countenance  that  seemed  bom  of  joy.  Alas !  could  I  suddenly  de- 
stroy that  quiet  happiness,  by  imparting  what  I  knew  7  No!  I  felt  as 
if  the  lirst  word  would  choke  me  in  the  utterance  ;  and,  hastily  seizing 
my  hat,  I  made  a  slight  excuse,  and  bade  them  adieu,  saying  I  would 
call  again  in  the  afternoon. 

Afterdinner,  I  stood  knocking  tremblingly  at  the  widow's  door.  No 
one  came,  and,  opening  it  myself,  I  once  more  entered  the  little  parlor.  ' 
The  mother  sat  there  alone,  leaning  her  head  on  the  table,  and  I  saw 
at  a  glance  that  my  errand  had  been  anticipated.  She  lifted  her  head 
on  hearing  me,  rose  hastily,  and  taking  my  hand,  wrung  it  for  a  mo. 
ment  in  speechless  agony.  '  Ah,  Sir  !'  she  at  last  exclaimed,  in  choking 
accents,  '  we  know  it  all .''  I  sat  down,  and  endeavored  to  say  a  few 
words  of  consolation,  but  I  made  sad  work  of  it,  for  my  own  heart  was 
full.  Stifled  sobs,  too,  occasionally  reached  me  from  an  inner  room,  and 
I  knew  that  the  childless  mother  had  also  a  widowed  companion,  whose 
grief,  if  possible,  overtopped  her  own.  I  felt  that  words  now  were  use< 
less ;  and  beside,  tears  were  fast  welling  to  my  own  eyes,  and  so  I  was 
preparing  lo  make  a  hasty  departure,  when  Mary  came  from  the  inner  ! 
room,  and,  seizing  me  by  the  hand,  laid  her  head  on  my  shoulder.  '  All, 
Sir  !'  she  exclaimed,  in  piteous  tones,  'ifosayone  word  of  comfort  tome.'' 
'  Gon  will  comfort  you,  Mary,'  said  1,  gently  leading  her  to  a  chair ; 
'  both  you  and  our  dear  friend  here,  and  me  too,  I  trust.  '  Hs  who 
<  leraperathewind  to  the  shorn  lamb,' will  not  forsake  uj  in  our  ai]1icti( 
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:  of  a    Bhckhead. 


Kino  Solohor,  iLe  wiseiit  nuB, 

Mm  wi»ly  dolh  complain 
That  lesroing  ia,  lo  mori&l  Brtb, 


A  milh  whiob  I  have  keenly  fell 
From  mv  youth  up  liU  nuw, 

Far  mora  ihoji  modern  hiog),  wlio  a 
Ho  Solomoiu,  I  tran. 

BlnniirmceBl— your  back!  nsTerf 
The  fact,  so  fltran^ly  true, 

Thai  Mhoul-bovE'  leai  of  hoDar  u 
Hieir  lenl  ofleuning  too ! 

Five  Wf  iiry  yes™  Ihny  iried  lo  ilap 

My  lolioB  lota  me. 
Bat,  Bven  then,  1  never  canld 

ItBtinguieh  1  ftom  z  - 

mi  gin^T  letten.  nicely  bahNi, 


And  thnmgh  my  whoia  omerof  Kbool, 

Thii  ia  (eiceplion  itrilLiiw  !) 
The  wile  tid-bit  o[  ksniing  I  've 

Devoorcd  with  any  liking. 

My  JBtlBn  learned,  throneh  <-B-iB'a 

OfcourHlmnilbednven; 
Allbongh  'I  wag  only  dune  liy  dint 

Of  drublniigs  daily  given, 

And  dinneia  often  !o«l ;  while  '[Wa» 

Tn  hunger  no  relief, 
To  be  bailed  round  the  toin^,  aa  if 


Old  NoMi  WiuTin  I  Bhsll  hale 

While  1  draw  mona!  breath! 
What  made  bun  wriiethat  '(pcUing-hc 


in  all  «oru  of  fi»e« . 

While,  in  the  '  double  role  of  three,' 
Bloni  come  by  double  aiies. 

And  oh!  that  Tile 'ettraclingTuolB,' 

Of  whicli  I  \b  had  my  ihara, 
In  niimben,  aa  bi  drawing  teelh. 


A        EILOCRHEAD 

Bui  neil  lo  nothing  care  I  no 
For  thia  diWraniiie  theme ; 

All  cjpherings  cypher ii, 
Atleaat  in  my  Mleem. 

[n  ancient  hiMory.  all  my  Ka 
Beuunbrances  are  vague  onei : 


And  lint  they  started  me  at  Rome, 

Byrobben  built,  'tin  uid; 
And  from  that  day  lo  thia,  Gon  knows, 

They  -ve  atuck  well  to  their  tiad«. 

A  beaally  line  of  kingi  iboy  had, 

BeKun  at  eume  old  Khe-wolTa  dugs, 
And  ended  by  a  "  Brale.' 

TbeaioryoflhelrwanandSehla 

1  viewed  with  hatred  heony; 
No  matlnr  which  aide  won  the  day, 

I  was  Che  beaten  party ! 

Nor  vraa  it  strange,  when  oooped  in  achool 

That  from  my  memory  lalea  of  Gniece 
Were  apt  to  melt  away. 

As  yuu  may  well  tuppoae, 
For  PuiLir  of  Hacedon  aa  for 


Like  Spartan  hnyi,  I  every  day 

Waa  nDgGed.yet  never  cried; 

But  lucky  laiia !  Ihrg  were  not  lurt 


Now  when  I  laminate  on  all 

My  liiarary  wooa. 
And  tty  lo  count  my  flostinga  up  — 


Amid  the  dre&ry  calologDe, 

How  oRen  Imve  t  cuned 
TboH  fatal,  froated  «ke>,  that  mads 

Me  leant  my  lettera  Hrat! 

For  from  the  very  day  that  1, 

Bit  that  nicefroat,  mybappjoBsa 
Waa  blally  froit- bitten. 

Bat.  forachiM.  the  bait  waaaweet; 

This  my  eicuao  moat  be: 
I  was  not  bred  to  tore,  till  lore 

Waa  gioger^bread  to  me !  j.  b. 
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A.yliiiD  .1  iriio.    Volumo  Two:  Number  OOP.    Uticn :  Benhitt,  B.cum 

It  b  said  of  EutuitaL,  llul  what  Howird  cjli!  for  the  luaretloa,  he 
in  Eura;«,  b  sccamplisbed  io  hvor  of  ettabliBliincnU  dentined  for  ihs 
not  hulp  adding,  Lh^t  there  «jb  Id  this  country  many  noble-minded  me 
tion  ID  their  powei  and  individaal  abililf,  deserve  kindred  credit  will 
French  philanlhropial,  who  gave  the  first  CDurse  or  lecturei  thai  wsi 
iiuauity.    WuonwAKD,  and  B%iaaAM,  and  Eakle,  and  their  rellow-Iabonn,  dsraUng  M 
thumulvei  with  patient,  ivatchnilaaiduii;  to  the  alleviation  and  cure  or  menlBldbeaae,  J 
deserve  luch  bonon  ax  ars  uniuJIy  awarded  to  [HibtiGbcnelaGiora;  if  indeed  they  did  oM  fl 
deri*e  a  greater  hapiunen  than  could  be  codferted  upon  Ihem,  in  lli 
heing  cotitmually  trngagEd  in  worka  ot  lore  and  kindnen,     'The  Journal  of  Innnitjr/  ]J 
the  aim  and  lendeni^y  of  wliicb  have  alnady  been  set  forth  in  theee  pftget,  ii  a  woifc  J 
which  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  wide-eilended  nBefulneaa.    Tbe  varioaa  niodee  of 
Iha  insane,  in  (tie  mullifonu  pham  which  Iheir  malady  anumeB,  at  tlie  dlflbiGnl 
tioni  eiiabluliMl  for  (heir  cure,  will  here  Ik  freely  diwUMed,  and  accepted  or  condemned, 
a*  eipetience  huit  decide  ;  while  the  variuus  catra  cited,  involving  varieliea  of  tempnm* 
ment.  djflerencet  in  the  origin  or  progreis  of  the  dUeve,  will  nerve  ai  criteria,  moreorleea 
10  be  depended  upon,  in  the  manageiDeDt  of  tbe  inmales  of  ineana  aiflnnu  genenllf. 
Among  the  papan  iti  the  pment  number  of  the  '  Juumai' there  la  an  intereitlng  hialorica]  J 
and  deKrlpUve  account  of  our  ovm  Bloomingdalo  Aeirlum,  by  the  Bupeiinlcndant,  PLIKT  1 
E*»LE,  M.  D.,  accompanied  with  a  fine  engraving  of  the  edifice ;  one  by  LoTHil.  V.  % 
Bill,  M.  D.,  »euing  fonli  the  modem  improyemeiiu  in  the  commiction,  vontjlalion  mhI    I 
wanning  of  bultdingi  for  the  insane ;  another,  describing  briefly  the  LunatiD  Aiylimu  at 
the  ttmted  Elalei ;  another  ii  devoted  to  Selecled  Caws  of  Innnity ;  and  hut,  and  by  no 
meani  leaal  in  interiHl,  is  an  article  on  the  '  Progren  of  Ihe  Periodical  Literature  of  Lu- 
natic Aaylunu.'    We  lake  gome  pleaiure  in  remembering  tlial  litis  Slagaiine  Was  among 
ihe  Artl  to  call  public  altenlion,  by  eitiactk  and  olhetwite,  to  the  beil  of  this  ipBcia*  of 
periodicala,  the  '  Vermont  Aaylum  Journal.'     Speaking  of  the  work  beliire  us,  and  of  iha 
beneficial  tendency  of  such  publications,  the  '  London  Medico-Chirurgicsl  Review' ob- 
serves 1  '  BaoTitEK  losATann'  is  aiauredly  '  going  ahead'  in  physic  as  well  as  in  com- 
merce, and  all  the  rations  hnnchea  of  art,  science  uid  literature.    Free,  or  al  least  de- 
mocratic tmtituliuna,  have  a  general  tendency  lo  Ubenile  the  mirnl  from  tho  shackles  and 
forms  imposed  on  it  by  despotic  governments,  ss  may  be  «en  in  a,  cumparison  of  China 
with  Great  Brilain,     But  as  America  Is  still  more  dentocmlic  Than  England,  so  in  the 
fimner  there  is  greater  propensity  to  spurn  the  houndaiies  within  wliicb  the  currBnl  of 
thought,  invention  nod  speculation  ran*  in  the  ■  old  world."    The  '  JouKNitt.  or  iNSAHiTt' 
eonvep  a  new  idea;  and  the  wonder  is,  that  it  never  strucli  llie  encephahm  of  John 
Bqu,,  who  ii  iHi  a  little  prone  lo  ihw  terrible  malady,  and  who  etpendi  waoj  a'" 
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ajiDUally  on  iiuututiona  for  lu  reception  luiil  trestmeal.'  Dr.  Biiouiu  nuy  Hell  taa- 
gistulale  hinueir  upon  the  rejiiimtion  which  hii  Tolnshle  '  JounuU'  is  ooiuiring.  IIib 
bibUugnphlcal  tmlicN  and  wlecled  miEreUany  which  in  cantaiiB  sre  narlhy  of  eipecial 
mention ;  bul  ws  have  only  room  to  indicate  the  eiiilencc  of  iheie  depurtmenl*,  and  lo 
coauBeiHl  tbe  work  which  conluni  lliBm  lo  a  cordial  accepluice  sod  Wide  diObiion. 


Gwlogy,"    In  two  lolumei,    pp.  171    Now-Vork  mil  Lowton  i  Wilbb  akd  Puthui. 

Hr.  LviLL  ti  an  Bccorapliiiied  geologiii ;  s  mart  nupcctable,  well-raeviing  man  )  a 
candid,  and  in  tnauy  respects  a  profound  observer ;  but  an  a  recorder  of  hii  '  liaval'i 
hiKory/he  in  allogettter  too  prafe»tanal  lo  be  generBlly  ialereningorenlenaining.  If  (he 
lille  of  hie  book  had  been  '  Geologicai  Travels  in  North- America,'  we  thould  not  have 
alliided  lo  ihia  defect ;  bul  aa  we  iuiow  il  to  be  the  fact  that  many,  like  ounelve*,  had 
GOiuidered  ths  valumeB  to  be  an  unprofeeitonal  ncoid  of  what  an  inlelUgenl  Imvelier  had 
Men  of  our  coaniry.  its  muinen,  cuitcon  and  uulitulione,  ve  have  thought  it  not  amin 
to  menlun,  that  the  work  begins,  conlinuea  and  ends  with  geological  or  botanical  cha^ 
racteruilic*.  Arrived  at  Boiton  in  the  iteam-ptuJiet,  the  '  gneiss  or  mica  gahiat,'  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bunker'a  HilJ,  arrenn  oor  auihor's  attention ;  on  hit  way  from  Springfield  to  Han- 
liird  lie  in  delighted  with  the  S^idago,  oC  LtVHf  tie,  a  '  Aiowy  brigiit  yellow  flower;'  al 
Hew-IIaven  he  ia  itruck  witlithe  P^utonpui  jdnliUani,  otherwiw  knuwn  as  lire-flie) ;  the 
PelitadeaoD  the  Hudson  are 'columnnr  baxalt;' and  the  Highlands,  [including  lileacd  St 
AHTHONy'l  Mose,}  are  only  '  ileop  hills  of  gneiw ;'  NormeoakUl  creek  and  nater-hU,  neai 
Albany,  immortalized  by  the  poet  StbeiT,  are  siinply  remarkable  for  '  graplelilet,  irHo- 
b^BM,  and  other  lower  Siltirian  foisiU.'  The  Geneneo  Fails  al  Rochealer  and  the  deep 
CDl  at  Lackport  '  a&brded  a  fine  opportunity  of  seeing  the  older  fussili/eroiu  rooks  laid 
open  w  view.'  Near  (ho  former  place  he  found  some  shells  'of  the  genera  Linaua, 
PlantHiu,  Valvala,  Ci/clat,' etc. ;  and  roaming  along  Lake  Ontario,  he  encountered  one  of 
the  '  7'atudo  Fiela,  or  mud-lortle.  (quite  u  diflerent  thing  from  the  '  T^apata  Evropea,' 
by  the  way,)  and  b1»  several  'CoiofpAilorfiM  C.  /Iiirojiuiiio.'ofsome  anlboi*,'  hut  generaily 
known  hereabout  as  yellow  hnltetflies.  At  Kiagara  Falls  he  sinks  the  geologitit  at  first, 
and  ilescribes  his  Impressions  of  the  Great  Cataract  with  litde  profesrioDBl  disiriay : 

■vfl  wu  itiinijif  run  ittiDii  Idem  — bu  buitdiDii  in  vieiV'^  Dothtog  but  the  frecnnaod,  the  fsllmf 
wslaT.  sad  the  wlute  fasm.     kt  Lhsl  mamanl  Ibe;  appasred  I0  nu  mora  bualtrul  than  I  hu)  tOr 


fbraM  Is  idU 
IMIurulI 


r  fmiaLiWDTflr  tbonpidi,  liieapJuDguifbeailJoiic  lain  111 
dellflit/ul  Ulaod  wblnbdividiii  ihc  Alli,  -hsre  Ike  ■DlitiK 
al  Isst  iDsrvad  liy  defrees  10  coopraheail  tha  ¥rotidpr<  of 

I  wiodev  of  our  hotal. 


I 


r  Irala  of  while  vspor?  tiloeds  hsniiiBg  anr  ttie  desp  chvn  bslow  the  AUIa,  They  vera 
kj  tiatfldbv  the  rm^of  the  rising  sun,  mad  htoitB  sliiivLy  nurlbituii  ^>y%  (niilht  breese  fron 
»l  lielnw  ths  rUiinicl,  whtob  vu  iuelf  iunaible  tnoB  ait  polel  of  ilew.  No  fog  sss  rMng 
Ihs  (rouall ;  the  Aj  >si  elsst  iborr  1  and  u  ths  di;  ndnncsd.  snd  Iks  sir  greo  wsrai,  Ika 
rs  aUdisspiiwwI.    Thisscane  rgouadsd  oisiirDy  tnlviewar  Maaiil  Etna  nun  CstiBis,  it 


pper  Hlnotpliera    TheM,  too,  vsnUbad 


.LquotenhefollovrlngdeHTiptionDriheFallHby  'Father Hinn 


the  well-known  lenurer  u^ 


ir,  JiNointich  that  the  ur 


It  the  grral  '  Profowor,'  bnt 
llf :  '  Belvrixt  the  lakes  Ontario  n.nd  Erie,"  lie 
ni^e  of  water,  which  bile  after  an  BfltunUhing 
01  affiird  ill  parallel.    As  to  the  waien  of  Iialy 
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LUerary    NoHeei. 


[Sepleraber, 


uhI  Swedeluid,  [hey  are  but  Krry  puienu  of  U,  and  Ihb  wonderfiil  dawnbll  k  com- 
pounded af  two  gmt  (bIIh,  with  to  Ule  in  the  middle,  uk]  tbere  it  BDOtber  atcade  tern 
Iban  the  other  two,  which  &II1  from  weil  to  bbiU  I  wished  a  himdred  times  IhU  aomo- 
boij  hwi  beeo  with  m.  who  could  hnve  described  the  wonden  of  this  frightful  falL' 
Having  haui  of  >  fluriatUe  ahelk'  on  Goat-Uknd,  oar  solhoi  goa  after  tbem,  and  cap- 
itii«  a  goodlf  nipplf  of  Ciuo,  Cyclai,  Valvala,  Limnsi,  Plonartu  and  B^,  and  other  I 
bighlr  intemtiog  geiwra.  Mr.  Lteli.  eilabliihea  one  very  imponanl  &ct  touduog  Iba  I 
catanci;  namdj,  that  dncc  the  Almigutc  lint 

'  BjtDK  Ibe  Soodf  la  cbronicU  lit 

a  Ha  longer  period  ha«  elapsed  than  the  geoerally-ai 
our  author*!  opinion,  that  if  Niagara  Falls,  u  ia  quite  evidf  ul,  wa>  once  at  Queenoon.  it    1 
mnax  have  taken,  at  the  very  leaflt,  thirtg-^ve  tAouMoiui  yeart  It 
■ent  locaUtf.    We  niighl  follow  our  auihor  (torn  Ibe  '  quarlxifeniut  dinrirla'  U>  the  ceil    I 
regions,  and  eiamine  with  him  the  '  bypogene  fbinnliom ;'  lh»  '  pliaiBgiKBia  oHlAnu^e,' 
the  '  PecnpUra  plumau,'  '  Nruri^iUrii  fienuaa,'  •  SfkrnojJtyiuni  Calanala,'  etc. ;  bnt  we 
have  a  luspicion  that  it  might  not  prove  attractive  la  all  our  readen.    We  cannot  tain 
our  Uave  uf  the  volume  befure  ue,  however,  wilhoot  awarding  to  Mr.  Ltili.  great  cndil    I 
for  the  frankncn  of  tui  manner  and  lbs  kindoera  of  bis  feelingi  Towonl  our  comilry  an!    I 
countrf  men.     He  wtt>  coidiolly  received  among  u»,  and  ackjwwledgei  it  gratefully.    ' 
often  reSccled  with  HirpiiM,'  tie  aayi. '  in  how  many  parfi  of  England  we  ihoald  have 
felt  far  leu  at  home.'    Mr.  Lteli.  did  not  lind  us  altogether  larii  besra  aa  certwn  tbrmer 
Imvellen  among  us  have  npreiienUd  ns  to  be  ;  and  he  very  natiimlly  nuuvels  why  hb 


■□  br  lo  Be«  diangreeable  people,  vi 
o(  liuao  St  home.    The  Americsn  edition  of  the  work  under  noitce  in 
good  paper,  and  illualrsted  witb  numenmi  '  cuts,'  engraved  on  wood. 


11  primed, upon 


as  oT  Eiu  Stiua.  Jor 


id  b;  Jaud  SruEs,    Valflme  TL,  Seund   1 


:  E.  Bu, 


1H.  Iboulway. 


A  co»v  of  Ibis  admirably-eiecuted  work  thould  be  in  llie  library  of  every 
The  lEseona,  Ihe  piacticiil  ksaoiiE,  Liinveyed  by  Ibe  cumprehenuve  bul  auccincl  hiogn- 
pUes  which  are  embncvd  in  ibe  H^riea,  rarmot  fail  U>  prove  of  the  higbeil  advantage  to 
ihe  riling  geneiatiaii.  To  aay  nothing  of  the  eiamplo  of  luch  a  man  aa  Stilei,  one  of 
the  poreat  and  beai-gified  sptrila  of  hia  age,  bow  full  of  inilniction,  of  hope,  of  piomiie, 
ua  Ihe  delaili  of  the  long-aufl«riag  life  of  the  peiHvering  Jobh  Fitch,  Ibe  etnineni  in- 
Venlor,  wb«e  rude  slEam-boet  on  the  Delaware  river  wai  the  linl  eihibidon  of  poddZsi 
moved  by  the  agency  of  ■  hot  water  in  a  alale  of  perapiraiion.'  We  know  of  nothinf 
more  inlereating  than  the  mivj-d  uf  the  early  struggles  and  the  indomilable  peneveranoe 
of  Ibe  tubjecl  of  Ibb  ikelcb.  It  ia  known  to  bul  few,  we  nuy  preannw,  that  be  endnmd 
caplivilyand  prolonged  sufle  ring  among  the  nonh-westem  Indians ;  nor,  we  conceive,  bia 
ihera  been  hllhetlo  any  adequate  conception  of  the  number  and  variety  of  hie  eiperi- 
menta  upon  ateam-cugin«  and  eleam-buats.  All  theao,  however,  are  aet  tbrlh  at  largo  in 
the  work  before  ua.  Hoat  of  the  particulan  of  his  domealic  life  —  a  Bad  and  aadly^event- 
ful  hiilory  —  are  drawn  froin  maiinacrlpta  in  bis  own  hand-writing;  while  Uk  facta  re- 
ganling  the  contending  claims  of  ihoae  penons  who  Ural  engaged  in  the  appUcatiati  af 
ateam  Id  the  propelling  of  boats  have  been  sifted  wiili  great  care  frum  uonllicting 
The  volume  cIohi  with  a  biognphy  of  the  celebtaled  Anke  HoTcsiNaoN,  includuig 
skatch  of  the  Antinomian  controveray  in  MajwachuEetla,  wliich  we  have  not  aa  yet 
leisure  to  peruse-  The  eiloniali  of  the  '  library'  continue  10  reflect  ihe  higlMal 
upon  the  liberality  and  care  of  the  publishers. 


□onoi  I 

1 


p.  lUd,    BiHiuD : 


Wi  ■hall  not  Bihibil  the  '  venJancy'  of  ^uotoig  trom  Ihese  very  popular  nkeichn;  for 
'  the  eiwlleni  nanaa,  (hat  before  then  pogei  will  have  (atHd  lo  Ihe  public,  nine  in  ten  of 
our  readen  will  hsvo  peniud  them  froni  beginning  lo  end.  In  addition  to  ibe  circnlalion 
wbicb  Ibef  obuiaod  In  the  '  Ooilaii  Allai,'  thim  which  Ihey  haee  been  eiteniivelif  copied 
in  all  qoanen  of  the  Union,  tie  are  informed  ihst  the  pre*ent  well-prinled  and  Ituteful 
edidon  i>  St  this  early  tmgs  of  iu  publication  neatly  exhaualed.  Now  let  ua  glance  fur  a 
mnmenl  at  the  true  cbuk  of  this  (omenhal  unusnal  popularity.  There  wai  a  myitfry, 
lo  be  eure,  concoming  the  aulhonbip  of  the  pepen.  '  Who  u  it,'  woi  the  general  qnery, 
'  wh«e  good  fortune  it  liai  been  to  rorgalher  it  lilenuy  reiiniODB  with  SiDHir  Suith, 
Tbomab  Cupbell,  RoBKkT  Sotrriiir,  LAna,  Colibiimi,  the  MoNToaHiitTa,  tl  id 
gmaii  otant  ? — Iu  my  noUiing  of  distinguiihed  painien.  and  iDdy-authm  of  Ihe  gnaleit 
celebrily  T'  Thin  utuaiiBGed  query  gave,  and  gives,  no  donbl,  an  added  intereel  to  these 
<  pen-and-ink '-ling!  ;  nlibough,  after  reading  [he  very  liral  ekelch,  we  could  have  Inid  our 
hand  upon  the  wriler'«  ehoulder,  if  we  bad  chanced  to  be  in  Boiton.  Howbail,  we  kepi 
and  keep  hie  teerel :  Slat  nommu  umira-  It  wae  nut  however  the  curiouly  coaceming 
the  aulbonhip  of  tbeee  papers  that  wiu  the  chief  caiuo  of  Iheir  popularity ;  it  waa  Iheir 
easy,  lamiliar,  olf-hand,  gotiipy  iiyle,  which  made  them  m  acceptable  lo  the  public.  It 
nas  easy  to  see  Ihat  it  wan  nn  trouble  for  the  antbor  to  write  down  hi<  recollections,  for 
they  actually  deemed  to  crowd  opon  hu  pen ;  iosonincb  thai  it  has  more  than  once  been 
inliraaled  that  not  a  ftwof  hi»  incWenta were  ready-made  lohii  band;  yet  it  so  happens 
that  we  had  heard  from  Ihe  Writer''  own  lijn,  in  the  easy  play  of  convemlian,  and  before 
It  thought  of  writing  or  printing  ihem  bod  entered  bii  brain,  every  o/parml  example  in 
ihii  kind  iliat  has  been  cited.  No;  ihe  author  of  these  '  pen-and-ink  sketchei'  is  a  clots 
observer,  m  acouiate  deticribcr,  and  a  feliciloos  writer ;  and  of  this  fact  onr  readers  (if 
they  did  but  know  iiJ  ore  well  aware  ;  for  they  have  eneountersd  him  often  in  our  pages ; 
they  will  do  so  in  Ihe  preeent  number,  in  the  fine  lines  to  a  leaf  from  a  tree  growing  over 
Ibe  grave  of  Ihe  poet  Gb>i  ;  and  they  will  have  frequent  occasion  lo  rei«gnixe  his  style, 
both  in  the  prose  and  poetry  which  will  diversify  the  conlenla  of  future  numbBTs  of  Iba 
KNtcKiasoCKEK,  We  luive  left  oorBelves  little  space  to  speak  of  '  Cuattikton,  a  Ro- 
mance of  Literary  Life.'  with  which  Ihe  volume  cloun.  Few  readers  but  are  aware  of 
ihe  wonderfnl  boy-poet,  who  seventy-five  yean  ago  threw  Ihe  literary  and  learned  circles 
of  England  into  a  flatter  of  eiciteiDcnt  respecting  ihe  authonhip  of  Ihe  cKlebrated  Rotv- 
Ui  poemt,  wliieh  he  himself  wrote.  In  the  present  sketch,  our  author  tells  tti  Ihal  ro- 
nianee  has  been  len  studied  than  reality ;  and  so  closely  have  focU  been  adhered  It),  thai 
the  story  inight  almosi  serve  a*  a  biography  at  one  wltom  WoKiuwoaTH  has  styled 

TheilsF|iIiiu  nul  <hat  psriiliad  la  bii  pmfai'.' 

There  are,  beside,  a  few  conlemponiry  porlrails  inlrodticeid,  which  imparl  ajl  Ibat  is 
needed  in  regard  of  a  strict  vraiseniblatice.  But  ihe  reader,  if  be  hai  not  already  done 
so,  Hill  purchue  ihe  volume  and  read  it.  We  annei  a  lingle  passs^  from  Ihe  author's 
'  IntrodUGliun :'  '  Tlie  uneipscled  favor  with  wbich  these  Sketches  have  been  received, 
and  a,  very  general  call  fur  ibem  in  a  cullecled  Ibmi,  have  led  to  tlieir  re-publicBtion  in 
this  volume.  Written  as  Uiey  werv.  In  iBste,  and  without  any  eSort  havizig  beeD  made  IB 
render  them,  eiclusive  of  Iheir  subioct  matter,  attractive,  the  critical  eye  must  bave  dis- 
covered many  faults,  HUtie  of  whicli  the  wriler  has  now  endeavored  to  amend.  Beside  a 
revision  of  these  anicles.  a  few  new  aiiecdolee  tiave  been  given,  and  some  poniiges.  par- 
tiollyobscure,  rendered  mure  iniellifjible.'  TIk  second  series  of  tliese  Sketi-hes  ate  now 
in  course  of  publiealion  in  the  '  Atlas,'  and  it  is  intended,  when  they  aboU  have  betD 
concluded,  to  publish  them  in  a  volume  uniform  with  ihc  present. 


n  1765.  — One  of  the  mo 
that  hu  talely  been  eubniitteJ  la  ob,  La  the  Damlive  of  a  'Joarivi/  to  Ningitra,  Montnol 
rrndQaitec,  in  ITlb;  or,'TiM  Eigkti/Yean  Sina.'     Ws  quite  agree  wilh  the  writer,  ihM 
SI  a  time  when  IhoumndB  are  gliding  uDomhly  and  swiftly  along,  Id  view  the  mon  meg- 
nilicenl  of  Naiure'e  worlu,  it  njll  not  be  nniatcreiting  to  nurk  the  diffsrenoe  be(we«o 
the  undeclnking  sL  Ihal  period  Bnd  the  preieni.    '  While  some  no  doubt  will  rejoice  in   J 
being  able  lo  obuin  M>  gmnd  a  sight  a1  m  small  a  cMI  of  time  and  trouble,  othen  (ud  ■ 
perhapa  manr!  nil'  regrst  that  the  taciUtiee  afibrded  to  travellen  in  llien  daye  ■boDld  % 
have  deprivfj  the  ent«rpiiBe  of  Its  romance,  and  wish  that  Huy  loo  had  lived  when  il  ^ta    I 
indeed  tomeOung  to  have  seen  the  Falla  of  Niagara.'    Lei  as  take  a  running  glance  al  a 
portion  of  Ihe  nanalive  in  question.    In  July,  1T6S,  Ihe  Joumalitl  and  parly  leA  New- 
York  in  a  sloop  fur  Albany, '  a  dirty,  ill-buill  Dutch  town,  of  about  three  hundred  houiee,' 
wliicb  they  reached,  aller  nuuiy  perils  and  conlrary  winds,  in  the  short  (pace  of  Sv« 
days,  and  which  they  left, '  afler  having  dined  at  SchUVleh's.'    Tliry  slepl  next  night 
U  Sir  WiLLtiK  Joiineon's,  ai  Schenectady;  breakfasted  nen  morning  at  Fort  Johnaan 
with  Sa  William'!  win,  the  Indian  superinlendenl ;  and  dined  with  Sir  Williah  at 
Jobman-Hall,'  eight  miles  rartlier  an.     Their  haul  was  '  cuntinuaJly  plag<»d  wiih  the 
Indians,  who  spnili  his  garden,  and  kept  hb  house  alwayi  dirty.'    From  Fori  Harhimor, 
■  built  on  land  belonging  to  old  HAiKiuia,'  they  rowed  npiha Mohawk,  ('very  hard  work 
lor  Ihe  poor  utdiers,')  until  ihey  came  lo  Fort  Schuyler,  'a  liiile  block-house,  buiil 
during  the  last  war,  not  capable  of  containhig  above  ail  or  eight  people  ;*  thence,  through 
a  ihicli  wood  and  bud  palb,  In  Fort  Slanwii,  built  in  Mi'i ;  thence  <in  boraeback  along 
Wnod'Cteek   to  the  *  Itayal  Illock-Uause,'  on  the  east  end  of  Oneida  lake.  ■  a  kind  of 
wooden  castle,  proof  against  Indian  attacks ;'  thence  lo  Fort  Brewington.  at  the  west  e[)d 
of  the  same  lake,  ■  a  small  stockade,  built  last  war.'    Thence  they  rowed  dawn  the  Oa- 
wego  liver  to  Fori  Oataiio,  on  the  lake  of  that  name  )  a  '  itructure  of  wood,  with  fiva 
bastions,  built  in  1759.'  where  ibey  '  met  Pondiaoh,  ibe  celebrated  Ottawa  chief,  with 
fifty  head-men  or  ihe  neighboring  Indians,  come  to  meel  Sir  Wjlltaw  Johjisdn.'    They 
encamped  the  next  night  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  thirty  miles  from  llie  fori ;  and  by 
■imilar  stages,  along  the  then  unbroken  foren,  ihey  arrived  at  length  at  Foil  Niagara, 
and  procueded  lliencB  to  the  Falls.    ConirasI  ll«  liillo wing  with  the  present  meant  of 
arccn  to  all  points  of  ibe  calaract ;  '  We  hod  got  a  rope,  and  resolied  by  its  aaiatanee  lo 
go  ID  tliG  buitom  of  the  Falls ;  bui  some  accident  happening  lo  the  \vm«  at  the  man  wbv 
had  chai^  of  the  rope,  he  was  obliged  to  slop  on  the  road ;  and  cndca voting  to  ovenalM  J 
111,  he  lost  hip  way ;  so  we  should  have  been  a  second  time  dluppoinled  of  the  pleasnie  rf  1 
seeing  Ihe  Falhi  from  the  bottom,  had  we  not  resolved  to  go  down  at  all  events,  viOuml  ft  I 
rope.     Befors  this  resatullon  could  he  eiecuied,  it  was  necessary  lo  find  out  a  pmpBt    I 
place  Ihrm  vvhich  we  might  malie  an  attempt,  with  some  pmtntbllll)'  of  snccsii,    Tbh 
was  no  easy  matter;  and  we  oiamined  the  banks  of  the  river  for  at  least  an  hour  and  a 
half,  belbre  any  such  place  could  be  found.    Nothing  but  Ihe  bare  lace  of  rock  waa  lo  ba 
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Hcn.  A[  lut  an  opening  appeared  between  Hmte  ireesiuid  bu>li«ii,  wbicli  tliaugh  (Inngerous 
ID  go  down,  teuiDed  the  ni«t  likety  pUca  for  our  purpnie  of  luy  we  Iiul  leea.  A  council 
wai  now  held,  whelher  ui  UUmpt  tdiould  ba  nude  there.  We  all  Hemed  pretty  well 
■greed,  thu  if  nii}  oi;e  of  lu  wonld  jump  down  a  siDODlti  perpendicular  nek,  dwal  twenty 
feel  in  height,  when  he  got  to  the  bottom,  it  was  likely  he  might  find  a  place,  whert  wa 
might  descend  lower  wilheBBe!  NolliiDg  wu  now  waoliDgbut  a  monie  hardy  enough  to 
tie  iHb  bell  about  the  cat's  neck.  At  lail  one  of  the  compaoy,  aller  having  made  one  or 
two  fruitleai  atlemplB,  luted  a  forked  pole  to  the  branch  of  a  tree  ^lat  hung  over  the  rock, 
and  by  that  meuu  let  himseif  down  lo  the  bottom.  The  fork  of  the  pole  broke,  as  be 
waa  going  down,  and  I  think  il  i»  a  wonder  he  did  rot  break  hie  neck. 

'After  lookiug  about  him  eome  time,  he  found  lome  notched  togi,  not  twenty  yardi  from 
the  place  where  he  had  rtiked  breaking  hi*  boneii,  that  served  u  a  ladder,  by  which  the 
whole  cumpiny  went  down  ennly  to  the  place  where  he  wa>.  We  then  acnuubied  down, 
holding  by  stumpe  aod  roots,  and  luHe  of  gisu,  la  the  bottom,  and  a  ternble  piect^  of  work 
we  had  before  we  got  there  !  Oiu  labor  however  wai  Id  a  great  measure  rscumpelised 
by  a  sight  of  the  Falli,  wtiich  appear  much  higber,  aiHl  much  mure  beautiful,  than  from 
above,  on  either  aide.  We  went  «o  near  as  to  bs  wel  through  with  the  spray.  After  gel- 
Ting  lo  the  bottom  of  the  pR-cipice,  our  aoiieiy  to  be  near  the  Falli  was  so  great,  thai  we 
forgot  to  mark  ihe  place  where  we  came  doivn ;  and  so,  after  our  curiosity  was  eatislied 
with  looking,  we  were  obUged  to  wander  up  and  down  for  three  hours,  and  scramble 
over  many  dangerous  placet  before  we  could  find  our  way.  Tha  nighl  approaching,  gave 
03  a  comfortable  prospect  of  slaying  there  till  momiog ;  and  the  appearaiica  or  wolves' 
tracks  in  many  places  added  much  to  our  pleasant  situation.  We  were  infonaed  that 
those  animals  frequently  travelled  about  that  place  in  companies  of  about  twenty  or  thirty 
at  B  lima,  and  were  so  fierce  as  to  attack  men,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  As  we  had 
nothing  with  us  to  defend  ouiwlves,  nor  Ginl  and  iteel  lo  make  a  lire,  t  think  the  odds 
were  above  five  to  lour,  that  no  pan  of  ui  eicepi  our  bones  would  have  ever  gut  to  ihe  top 
of  ttie  hill,  undigBated,  if  no  had  not  luckily  found  our  way.  Upon  the  whole,  our  jauni 
WW  difficult  uid  dangerous ;  yet  a  tight  of  the  Falls  from  below  afiords  great  pleasim.' 

Arrived  at  Fort  Niagara,  on  their  way  to  Canada,  the  juunialisi  of  ihe  parly  thus 
■peaks  of  that  forticaiion  i  '  Niagara  seems  to  be  the  key  of  all  our  norlheni  ponesslnns 
in  America  ;  yet  to  fond  are  the  ministry  of  the  appearance  of  economy,  that  this  fon,  for 
want  of  a  trifling  annual  eipense,  is  suffi-red  to  go  to  ruin.  Tbe  works  are  all  built  of 
turf;  Ihcy  are  very  ei  tensive,  and  x-ery  much  out  of  repair.  Tbe  conunariding  otlicer  as- 
sured ma  that  if  the  fort  was  attacked,  it  must  fall,  as  he  dki  not  think  it  tenable.  Thera 
is  indeed  in  tlie  fort  a  large  stone  house,  ninety  by  furty-five  feel,  which  is  proof  aguntt  any 
attacks,  even  though  ilie  Indians  were  in  posaenion  of  the  fun  ;  yet,  if  there  were  three  at 
lour  Frenchmen  with  these  Indians,  who  could  show  them  the  use  of  the  cannon  in  the 
fori,  the  liouse  would  soon  be  levelled  to  the  gronnd.  This  large  house  was  built  by  tlie 
French,  under  Ihe  pretenca  of  ill  being  a  trading-house,  the  Indians  refusing  then  to  pe^ 
mil  them  lo  build  a  fort.  Soon  after  the  house  was  built,  they  railed  a  slotkade  about  it, 
and  by  degrees  constructed  the  regular  fortification  which  b  now  seen  here.'  Il  wouki 
be  picannt  to  follow  otir  journalist  on  his  Canadian  lour,  but  we  must  content  oonelves 
with  this  little  incidental  account  of  the  cold  weather  'enjoyed'  at  Quebec  :  'Tlie  cold 
is  to  iniente  at  Quebec,  that  all  the  meat  and  poultry  which  is  uied  during  Ihe  wintor  it 
killed  in  the  beginning  of  December,  and  kept  fWaen  till  the  beginning  of  April.  If  the 
nuat  is  froxen  immediately  after  it  it  killed,  it  will  be  as  lough  wlien  tbawnd  at  the  end 
of  three  or  four  month)  as  the  day  it  waa  killed.  If  it  it  kepi  Ibuf  or  five  days,  tiU  it  it 
grown  lender,  belbn  it  is  frozen,  it  will  be  in  Ihe  aame  state  when  Ihawed,  and  siiSen 
Dot  the  least  degree  of  putrefaction  by  being  kept  any  length  of  time  frozen.  Froien 
meat,  if  cut  with  on  sie.  will  fly  into  chips,  like  a  block  of  ice.  The  neatest  and  mat 
frugal  method  of  cutting  frozen  mast  is  wiiU  a  taw  ;  ihe  saw-duet  makei  eicelleni  soup. 


Btilk  it 


laiket,  froaen  in  bags.'   We  hope  lo  aee  this  eiucnaining  jounul 
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A  fOLiTAKT  CcfJURATio!^  Oft  Patkiotisx  OS  '  Pojot-K^iqii.' — We  are  eertun  tfat 
am  n»d^n  vnll  t hare  the  pkarare  with  which  wv  perand  the  accompaojins  fpMtte 
Let  w  yrtunat,  that  in  Ripiej  county,  3liwnari,  near  the  head  «pring  of  the  rreer  Sc 
FrancH,  and  noc  fiu"  from  the  celebrated  *  Iron  Moontain,*  there  reca,  to  the  height  of 
thr^  hondred  and  fifkj  feet  abore  the  flarrcandin^  coontry,  a  dark  eooe  of  '  micaceoDi 
oiide  of  iion,*  the  bo«e  ot  which  i*  less  than  a  mile  in  cireamfereDce.  which  is  known  by 
the  name  of  *  The  POat-Knob.'  While  oar  readen,  here  and  in  other  «ectio»  of  tba 
country,  were  celebrating  the  recent  '  Sabbath-Day  oi  Freedom,'  our  friend  and  cones- 
pondent  stood  silent  and  alone  on  the  top  of  thi*  lofty  natoral  tower,  and  fiu  removed  from 
any  hmnan  habitation,  commoned  with  the  erandenrof  nature  and  the  sublimity  of  'Na- 
ture's God.'  From  this  spot,  on  the  aftemoun  of  the  last  Fomth-ofJoly,  he  writes  as  a* 
foUows :  *  Fancy,  that  wild  penciller,  places  *Old  Kx  ick*  before  me,  with  brow  miwrink- 
led,  sealed  in  his  old  arm-chair,  smiling  complacently,  the  while  his  ear  drinks  in  the 
sound  of  the  rolling  drum,  the  ear-piereing  fife,  the  bogle's  Uast,  the  cannon's  roar,  and  the 
shouts  of  freemen,  thankful  for  God's  high  gift  of  freedom.  Yes,  there  I  see  yon  sit,  mf 
friend ;  and  through  Fancy's  telescope  I  Odnk  I  see  lico  glasses,  two  friends,  and  a  bottle  of 
choice  wine,  *in  honor  of  the  occasion.'  But  can  you,  who  are  sufficiently  imaginative, 
see  nUf  sitting  here  on  a  dark  crest  of  iron-rock,  beside  a  little  bubbling  gush  of  water, 
whose  clear  drops  come  pattering  out  upon  the  Ftones  as  if  they  were  counting  the  qoidk 
steps  of  time  ?  Can  you  see  me,  *  Knick  ?'  By  my  side  stands  my  dearest  friend,  mf 
own  fast-bounding  steed;  before  me,  with  its  sheets  outspread,  lies  my  sketching-fiilio ; 
but  no  bottle,  no  crystal  glaM.  I  have  eschewed  them  both  forever !  And  why  ?  Ske 
bade  me  do  it !  •  .  •  Ah !  what  a  picture  lies  outstretched  before  and  around  me !  *T  is 
a  scene  which  would  awaken  enthusiasm  in  the  most  Platonic  soul,  and  soften  down  and 
remler  purer  a  vice-bound  heart.  Along  the  base  of  ray  iron  throne  rolls  the  gentle  Saint 
Fmncis,  like  a  silver  thread  drawn  athwart  a  mottled  sky,  and  fiuther  on  lies  the  sluggish 
Sabine,  looking  like  a  streak  of  ranshine  in  the  boeom  of  a  meadow ;  the  banks  of  both 
fringed  with  grass  and  trees,  which  in  the  distance  remind  me  of  soft  lashes  half  drooping 
over  a  maiden's  liquid  eye.  How  glorious  ie  it,  in  the  presence  of  such  a  scene,  and  at 
such  a  time,  to  feel  alone  !  This  feeling  it  was  which  prompted  the  stanzas,  *I  am  mon- 
arch of  all  I  survey ;'  it  is  the  feeling  which  Diogenes  would  have  summed  up  as  *blits;' 
and  it  is  a  jtry  to  one  who  has  seen  that  in  this  cold  world  which  has  made  him  old  be- 
fore his  time.  Yes,  dear  *  Knick  !'  strange  though  it  be,  I  joy  to  be  alone  ;  with  no 
*  friends'  around  me,  for  friendg  have  been  my  worst  enemies. 

'  It  is  '  The  Fourth  ;'  the  sixty-ninth  anniversary  of  that  glorious  day,  when  fifty-siz 
granitic,  imperishable  names  laid  the  foundation  of  the  noblest  history  that  mortal  hand 
hath  penned  or  mortal  eye  re-read.  This  day  the  very  eagles  scream  their  notes  of  joy, 
and  forbear  to  rend  their  prey;  this  day  Freedom  dons  her  star-spangled  robe,  and 
flying  through  the  air,  shouts  '  Peace !  joy !  to  the  freed  millions  of  America !'  Ay, 
abroad  and  at  home,  on  every  shore,  in  every  port,  on  each  sea  that  rolls  its  watery 
earth-link,  that  glorious  robe,  with  its  stripes  and  stars,  floats  on  the  breeze,  the  very 
zephyrs,  which  proudly  bear  it  in  their  twining  arms,  singing  exultingly  the  while !  How 
nobly  doth  its  simple  starry  emblems  contrast  with  the  '  crown  and  lion,'  the  '  crescent 
and  scimetar,'  the  *  castle  and  keys  ;*  (Aey,  the  emblem  of  the  monarchical  slavery  they 
shadow  forth  ;  curt  the  emblem  that  tells  us  star-light  is  tree  to  all — to  rich  and  poor,  high 
and  low,  great  and  sraall.  Even  here,  on  this  lonely  height,  things  seem  diflerent  from 
yesterday.  The  birds  I  think  sing  louder,  clearer  notes,  and  the  waters  bubble  forth 
swifter  and  more  coolingly.  With  you  this  is  a  toast-day.  /  too  will  drink  a  toast ;  and 
with  my  knee  bent  down  upon  this  rock,  my  fevered  brow  shall  droop  to  the  crjrstal 
sparkling  stream,  while  I  pray  that  our  liberty  may  be  as  eternal  as  this  iron  mount ;  our 
fame  as  bright  as  this  silver  stream ;  our  sacred  union  eternal  as  God's  will,  and  oar 
Republic  a  *  Filet  Knob'  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth !     May  she  ride  the  crest  of 
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evtry  wave,  and  Bver  keeping  Uberty  ai  her  guide,  "teef  forever  on  id  Iha  coune  of 
gluryl  '  '  '  AG:IIN  can  I  fnrlb  an  enlUuiiulic  gaze  iipan  Ihe  fair  icenea,  which, 
boancilm  at  my  vnion,  (treleh  arouad  me.  In  yon  empolh  prairie  of  volvel  green, 
where  wiada  in  many  a  curiaoi  turn  Ihe  spring  wliiob  ri»i  by  my  Bide,  I  tee  tcaopt  of 
liamed  bucks,  timid  doce,  and  ipuucd  favtii;!,  disponing  wildl;  through  llie  grany  mead. 
AppaJrenlly  carolov  of  douger,  and  fearlra  of  che  huniei'i  aim,  lAfjF  leeoi  bi  know  ihal 
IhiB  IB  '  Freedom's  Binli-day,"  and  thai  there  are  none  «o  bnse  an  to  de«cr»le  tbe  cima 
with  carnage  and  murder.  Play  on,  bright  creature! !  gatobul  ai  ye  may;  (his  day  lbs 
Ininter  reels  from  bin  cruel  loil ;  lliii  day,  even  to  bim  who  koowa  no  Sabhalh,  i>  holy. 
You  know  much  of  m;  Ufe,  'Old  KsiCE;'il  has  iKcnone  of  active,  changing  and  miM 
varioiu  sdvenlure  ;  in  Ihe  eourH  of  nliioh,  Ibia  imnivenary  hu  fnand  me  in  all  climM, 
on  all  hhIb,  Iravenin;  all  uae;  and  yet  until  nonil  hai  never  been  marked  with  the  iiill 
enjofmeiil  wtdch  I  find  in  ihia  glorious  eohtude,  Ihis  aeal  of  Lhoughl-begetliog  Nature. 
No  being  near  me;  elavated  where  my  eye  commands  on  illimilablo  space;  rayjnind 
freely  wander*  over  Ihe  whole  of  our  happy  Cnion,  painting  Kenes  ai  variutii  as  direnily 
itself  when  multiplied  by  inGnily.  I  envy  noL  those  who  epenJ  this  day  baranguing 
Tisl  crowds ;  I  envy  not  tliosa  wlio  «eek  id  wine  lu  heighten  joy.  Alont,  I  enjoy  this 
■  FoDKTu'  in  Ihe  woods  as  well  u  they,  with  all  the  '  pomp  and  circunwtanee'  which 
HUiroand  their  r^icings.'  The  reader  will  be  glad  Inleam  tliat  cur  frieod  will  freqnendy 
(avor  OS  with  kindred  sketohea  of  siwneB  and  eveata  in  the  eery  '  far  vrett,'  whillier  he  is 
now  leisonlf  journeying,  en  route  lo  '  Moiique.' 


Relics  op  the  Olden  Tide. —  A  correipondent.who  only  requires  condettsatxiD  and 
revBion  to  constitute  him  all  be  may  reasonaUy  hope  la  become,  in  a  lileiBrf  point  of  view, 
bai  gflol  us  an  agreeable  picture  at  a  '  Relic  of  Ihe  Olden  l^me,'  from  which  we  take  one 
or  two  agrerable  ptutsges.  '  It  is  pleanurt,'  he  wiilen, '  in  Iheae  days  of  enterprise  and 
velocily,  to  fell  in  occmionally  wilh  a  genuine  descendant  of  our  good  Diilch  anceston ; 
one  who  uuy  be  suppr^ed  to  repreRCnt,  aA  far  as  such  a  thing  cui  i>a,  tlie  feelhigi  and 
oplDlons  of  old  DtEDKiCH  KmcKEHBOCKBa,  were  he  to  rise  from  his  grave,  and  behold 
the  wondera  of  the  vrortd  around  him.  How  that  worthy  gentleman  would  tiare,  and  mb 
hia  epeclacles,  and  slare  again,  vrere  he  to  getnp  very  early  on  some  bright  summer  morn- 
ing, and  statiding  on  liie  banks  of  his  dearly- Iwloved  Hudson,  perceive  a  superb  steamer 
flotkimg  along  al  the  rate  of  Hi^en  or  twenty  milea  an  hour,  bearing  a  picture  of  his  own 
goodly  person,  and  decorated  wiih  hia  name!  That  honest  Dutchman  and  renowned  hiu 
torian  would  be  totally  unable  to  discover.in  the  splendor  uf  the  modem  metiopolis,  any 
trace*  of  the  city  of  New- Amsterdam,  which  waa  aforetime  tlie  scene  of  hit  latnrs  and 
diuly  peregrioatians.  Sbould  heindnlge  in  a  walk  before  brealitiut  along  the  wharveu  and 
pien  of  oar  two  riven,  he  would  haidly  believe  his  eyes,  while  gsiing  al  Ihe  throngs  of 
newly-arrived  psHengsrs,  just  landed  from  the  North  and  the  6oiiib,  the  East  and  the 
Wnt.  He  would  be  joaded  about  Willi  as  tittle  ceremony  as  though  he  bad  no  bnsines*  in 
his  own  birth-place  ;  be  would  be  runorerbyanomnibiu  bearing  bis  own  name;  perha{B 
the  old  man  would  lie  '  put  in  a  stale  of  high  dudgeon,'  by  having  the  '  drop-game'  played 
upon  him  by  some  of  the  pracliiioners  of  that  popular  art.  Be  would  return  to  his  lodgings, 
out  of  humor  with  every  body,  saying  to  hinuelf,  'The  world  is  too  fast  and  loo  old  for 
me  now!'  Ha  Would  twallow  hi*  meal  in  silence;  and  after  paying  his  reckoning,  would 
pack  up  bis  little  ponmaalcao,  and  Stan,  osbedidonce  before,  for  a  region  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  Goihamilee.'  Our  correspondent  goee  on  lo  remark,  that  it  was  iiis  good  forlitne 
not  loog  since  to  meet,  in  aneicnrsiun  to  the  Nonb,  wilh  an  old  gnnllenian  who  might  be 
regarded  as  a  true  specimen  of  the  ancient  Dutch  school.  In  the  earliest  childhood  of  the 
writer,  his  form  and  features  were  familiar  to  biin  ;  and  Ihe  band  of  Time  hsd  pnseed  so 
lightly  over  liim,  tlial  little  change  vras  observable.    AJtbougli  some  aiily  tvinten  had  leR 
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u  an  additlDnsI  wrinkle  or  in 
and  tnsnaer  betnfiid  the  old  Khickkk- 
Ki?med  to  ajlmire  Im  now  Ihan  wfaan  it 
I  grew  up  aroani]  Fort  Omoge,  Indeed, 
M  Ngnhem  siatir :  ■  ll  is  all  K  humbug.  Sir. 
Hair  the  nlDres  in  Slale-slreel  ■ 
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■  Ultle  of  their  froal  upon  his  locks,  and  there  ni 
&ce,  yet  hin  allogelber  cbaiarlenstic  appeomnce 
nncKEB  ax  once.  He  lived  in  Albany,  which  he 
hitd  out  long  emerged  fnm  Ibo  settlemen 
he  (eeiued  not  a  Utile  queruloiu  touching  d 
The  cily  ii  going  to  nun.  Sir,  si  fait  it  can 
W»y,  aa  Ihay  coll  il,  are  '  lo  let ;'  mid  »on 
confidence,  am  ihaklng  in  Iheif  ihoei.  Tunes  are  not  m  they  u<ed  lo  be  before  ihey  bi 
your '  Empire*'  and  jour  '  Niagara*,'  your  '  Khickerbockkiib,'  and  your '  Rit  Vm  WiM 
StEs'  on  the  river,  la  spirit  away  a  InuJer  from  the  West,  who  liappens  to  have  a 
change  in  hii  pocket. aa  fail  as  ibef  can,  to  your  big  city  or  New-Vurk.  A  man  ni 
dayi  can  go  down  rhe  river  for  lilile  or  notbljjg.  Sir ;  and  what  '■  the  use  of  hit  (laying  hi 
when  he  can  have  hia  (sil  of  three  hundred  mile?,  and  ue  ibe  iniBll  nllagei  in 
gain!  Sir,  I  remember  the  good  old  limee,  before  we  had  your  canals  andyooral* 
aiui  your  tail-rtBd*  ;  when  eight,  ten,  and  sometimot  twenty  Penniylvania  wagona  — 
reiaemberthe  Pennnylvania  wagone!  —would  leave  the  cily  in  one  day,  loaded  with  gi 
for  what  we  ihen  called  the  ParWnt.     T'^awwere  the  tiioee  Ca 

nsa.    When  a  man  from  a  dialance  got  here,  he  woi  at  bis  journey's  end;  we  bad  hlailBM|^ 
there  wai  no  where  else  for  him  to  go  to.    Mew-V^ork  was  outof  ^qu 
n  twelve  days,  on  an  aveiage,  lo  go  there  ;  and  ihen  the  lime  and  the 
up  so,  (he  thing  wouldn't  pay.    No,  Sir;  what  Itiey  call  the  'improvements'  of  Ibe  tij 
have  jiul  settled  the  i&lr  witli  old  Albany.    If  it  had  not  been  for  ti«R,  the  might  have 
been  something.'    '  Bui, Doctor,'  said  1,  'it  teemntorae  yourandenl  eity is geltmg on  veiy 
well,  in  tpite  of  all  Ibew  draw-backii.  as  you  call  them.    Tlie  populatiua  appean  to  hare 
doabled  within  the  last  twenty  yean ;  thai  ia,  since  the  '  big  ditch'  was  completed.    Yoni  _ 
wharves  and  basin  seem  to  be  full  of  activity  j  and  even  Ibe  very  last  'reUcs  or  IhaoldoaJ 
time'  an  being  lorn  down,  lo  make  way  for  elegant  buililinga  and  (ubglonlial  "' —  '■"""TTi  ■ 
ilere  you  are,  yourself,  in  Ibe  midst  of  a  very  bee-hive,     i  have  no  doubl  you  do  twice  H-^ 
much  business  now  ai  you  did  five  years  ago.'    '  No,  Sir,'  said  Iha  old  gentleman, '  I  tell    ' 
yoo  it '«  all  moonshine.    You  can't  get  the  coati  for  what  you  do ;  and  if  you  trust  'em.  why 
Ihey  pay  you  as  the  cat  j»ld  Ibe  mankey,  over  the  lace  and  eyes,    A  pretty  '  bee-)iive,*  U 
be  lure,  I  'm  in !    What  does  it  all  amount  lo !    These  BosIod  Yankee*  have  buJt  Ihdli 
rail-toad  up  lo  our  river,  and  as  fait  as  Ihey  carl  in  the  pasiengen,  just  lO  fast  does  your 
other  raU-road  cart  them  out.    It 's  come  and  go ;  not '  here  to-day  and  gone  lo-mnnow.' 
No,  Sir,  they  do  n't  stay  long  enough  to  change  their  abirts.    Perhaps  you  remember  the 
great '  hoWKfye-do'  they  had  when  ibis  Easlem  road  wa«  finished.    For  my  pan.  I  wiah 
it  had  been  iD  Guinea,  before  the  cily  ever  subscribed  one  red  cent  to  the  plaguy  thing  i 
Yes,  a  great'  row-de-dow'  Ihey  had  Id  celebtsle  the  compleiianorihe  '  Doeion  and  Albanjr 
Rail-road.'    Our  pohle  mayor  made  a  very  low  bow  to  the  Boston  mayor,  and  Ibe  BoMoti 
mayor  made  a  very  low  bow  to  the  Albany  mayor;  and  then  there  were  speeches,  and 
toasts,  and  all  Ibatrigmarole.  selling  forth  in  very  grand  language  ihe  aflection  that  eiiatad 
between  the  two  cities.    This  was  to  be  '  [he  connecting  link  berween  the  East  and  the 
West;'  a  great  husincie  was  to  centre  here.    Everybody's  fortune  was  lo  be  made  in  a 
minulc,    What  is  Ibe  Upihot  of  il  alii    Why,  these  confounded  Yankees  lake  away  oui 
pork,  aod  beef,  and  Boor,  and  wbatdo  they  give  usinntum?    Codfish,  Sir,  nothing  hot  cod-    i 
fish!    I  lold  the  people  when  ihey  voieil  to  build  a  part  of  this  road,  they  had  better 
theirsii  bundredUiDOsauddolbin  intheir  pockets.    Ii  wUlbe  a  dead  loastothecily.avaiy  I 
&nhingof  it.    And  liow  have  lliese  Boston  folks  treated  us  since?    Har'nttbay  bi 
another  road  lo  connect  ihenuelves  with  Troy,  and  so  alUr  all  give  Albany  Ihe  slip!    I 
see  Ilirough  ihe  whole  of  it.    It  'a  a  combination  between  the  B^ton  Yiinkeei  and  the 
Troy  Yankees  lo  cheat  Albany  out  of  its  eye-leeili.'    Our  correspondent  made  do  briber 
attempt  to  reaaon  the  old  Kcnileman  out  of  liis  notions.    ■  It  wuold  have  done  no  good,'  be 
adds:  •  There  he  bIa  day  after  day,  surrounded  by  11 


I 
1 


idvancs  uii)  gnmth  of  hii  nUivB  dtf ,  anil  yet  iliuts  hit  eyei  ngBiul  Ihimi  all,  and  cTiei 
out '  Humbug!'  'moooBhine!'  ■  niin  !'  lo every  one  that  ailu  a  quBBtion  upon  tile  nibject. 
He  has  often  prulirled  lo  Ob  Ihai  ii  waald  col  b«  very  long  before  the  gran  woald  gioH 
in  Peari-Btresi,  u  it  did  in  dayi>  of  yore,  when  our  good  Dutch  uiollien  could  make  a 
■DOrning  viiit  in  their  night-gowDi,  witboul  fear  of  being  Uarvd  at  by  improper  f  yen.  Then 
wa>.  tome  few  yean  ago,  on  llie  banka  of  tlie  Moliawk,  an  old  DDtebman,«lia  com- 
plained bitletly  of  ibc  prognssor  modem  impraveiaenl,  becauw  it  cut  off  iiDiUI  diipi  from 
hia  hnn.  '  Fint,' said  he, 'come  de  road;  vrell,  d>t  waa  bad  eaough;  den  cuae  do 
tanaiDl;  well,datnraa  vrorae:  and  dm,  laat,'  nid  be,  'came  de  nll-nnd,  and  dat  wan  i» 
Duyvcl !'    My  friend  the  Doctor  agree*  with  Ilia  contemporary  id  monof  hiate 


Bud  very  useful  too,  aa 
enwity  of  man  ;  what 
m  ;  and  how  patiently 
heait'Sinogt  to  do  the 
se  in  requital  of  all  hia 
1  BO  ntany  laiva  agaioit 
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A  FEW  ItANmM  Thoucieti  OK  Crolti  TO  Ahihali.  —The  I 
mal ;  to  ia  thu  dug  ;  and  kind  and  afltcUonatc  creanirei  tliey  are,  a 
all  the  world  kuowa.    And  yel,  how  much  do  they  aufler  from  the  c 
ourseB,  whal  bluWH,  what  imponiblc  laaiu  are  not  heaped  upon 
do  diey  bear  tlieia  all,  atriving  tlieir  beat,  and  straining  their  vt 

bmtality!  Somucli  has  been  mid  and  written  on  ihia  question, 
cruelty  id  bea-iti  lemain  a  dead-Ieiter  on  the  statu le-booka,  tbit 
to  utter  another  word  on  the  lubject ;  and  indeed,  many  hunuuie  people,  who  once  look 
an  iniereat  in  it,  have  at  laat  given  it  up  in  deapair.  Now  and  then,  it  ia  Inie,  we  hear  of 
aome  cHie,  where  the  brutal  treatment  of  animala  has  been  followed  by  the  puniahmeni 
at  law  of  the  oflender  ;  hut  eueh  caiee  are  rare,  for  the  complainant  ia  an  gHUeislly  adg- 
ntatized  as  a  '  nieddleaome  (ellow.'  and  aometimeB  en  niUTowly  eacapea  maJ-tteatment 
hitnaelf,  that  few  people  care  lo  put  thenuelvea  In  iiwh  a  pmitioo.  Perhapi,  after  all,  the 
moit '  sUif/actiiry'  puniahment  of  aucb  inliutnanity  is  that  which,  by  a  aort  of  Lyach-law, 
Bometimea  ocfiura  on  the  #p»t.  Three  such  eaaea  have  come  under  our  own  ob»6rvatioii 
within  the  last  year-  The  fir^t  occurred  in  one  of  the  moal  populooa  atreeta  of  the  ttxe- 
tropolia,  whete  a  noble-looking  hoiBs,  havuig  been  goaded  lo  madneai  by  the  blowa  of  hia 
driver,  auddenly  broke  f/om  the  traces,  and  lifting  both  heels,  planted  them  dirccdy  m 
the  breast  of  the  offender.  The  man  was  daahed  a«ruiw  the  street,  and  lay  there,  the 
mere  wreck  of  what  be  was  a  moment  before.  Three  ribs  were  aiove  in.  his  right  leg 
broken,  and  the  ekull  ao  badly  fiactured,  by  atriking  agaiast  a  kerb-alone,  tliat  it  waa 
thguglit  he  coutd  not  live.  He  was  carried  home,  and  ailer  five  months  of  suflenng,  cama 
out  again,  a,  cripple  for  life.  The  second  look  place  on  one  of  our  wharvea,  where  a 
carman  had  aiood  beating  his  borae  fbr  upward  of  twenty  minutea,  because  the  poor  ani- 
mal could  not  drag  a  heavy  load  out  of  a  deep  nit.  A  crowd  had  gathered  around,  and 
many  individuata  tried  to  put  a  atop  lo  the  man's  brutality.  Some  oBered  to  assist  him 
out  with  hia  load,  and  otbem  threatened  him  with  the  law.  But  he  wouUl  accept  of  no 
asatstance ;  he  scomed  the  aCatute-book ;  and  finally  threatened  lo  hone-whip  the  Gnt 
man  who  interfered  agam.  The  mute  of  a  veaael,  who  had  bean  Diael  active  m  the  mat- 
ter, took  this  ai  a  pcmonal  challenge,  eapecially  aa  the  carman  had  directed  hia  eyea  to- 
ward him  when  he  uttered  it.  Thtnwing  off  hia  jacket,  IherEupon,  ha  immediately  '  went 
at  him,'  B9  he  Icraied  it,  and  a  soander  drubbing  man  never  received  tlian  thai  aame  pc^- 


Theth 


irgin  of  a 


m  the  I 


A  great  lubberly  boy  hod  got 


ip  lor  a  wharf. 


pi  el,' apparently  bi 
water^log,'  althottgh  the  poor  b< 
The  boy  linl  threw  a  chip  in.  i 


wHggsd  hb  lail.  The  order  wu  repetted;  when,  ihe  dog  iiitl  h«ilaliiv,  lbs  lubl 
Riled  him  by  Iba  tail  and  ihnw  him  inlo  the  middle  of  the  pund.  The  little  aiunal'' 
icnunblod  to  the  ihore  ugain,  lu  well  u  he  wu  able,  wbere,  moaning  and  shivsring  Hilb 
the  cold,  he  cnwled  up  la  hii  nualer,  and  (endeavored  to  lick  bii  feet.  Kicki  and  buBeb^- 
deBjate  our  remumtranve,  lepaid  him  for  Uiis  demDutrnlioa  of  love ;  and  then  foUontd 
another  order  to  '  go  and  Tetcta  IL'  Tho  dog  now  IrirHl  tu  ctani  anas',  when  the  bof 
■eiied  bun  b;  the  neck,  and  Blood  ready  lo  giie  him  another  plunge.  Aa  he  held  hint 
for  an  iiiBiant,  the  poor  creature  tnmed  hit  bead,  ai  well  as  he  wa«  able,  and  gating  id 
hi>  niuiler'B  face,  taidu  [dteously,  bybia  looks,  'Oh,  don'l  doit  again!'  that  uollungbnt 
an  eiira  iibare  of  inhnmanilT  could  have  prompted  the  boy  to  repeal  the  ontrage.  lliS' 
dumb  Bj^al  win  disregarded.  He  wa>  again  thrown  into  ihe  dork, and  was  mosl  [MobaUy  i 
teveirljr  injured  by  tbe  fall,  for  he  floundereil  about  in  a  circle  for  three  oi  rour  tnuiutea,  H" 
if  bewildered  ;  and  afterward  rank  several  iime«  before  reacbing  the  shore.  When  ha 
got  lo  land  again,  lie  staggered  a  few  pavea,  and  then  fell  eihaiuled  on  tlie  pavotnenf 
The  boy  ran  toward  him,  his  face  fluihe^l  with  paHion.  and  was  aboul  lo  inflict  fanhW  i 
chaiUsemenl  on  his  victim,  when  a  burly,  good-nalured,  milar-looking  man,  who  baiS\ 
been  i|uielly  watching  tlie  a&ir,  checked  him ;  '  My  huJ,  look  boro  V  said  bo,  pulling  % 
large  orange  from  liia  pockel,  and  holding  it  temptingly  toward  him.  The  bay  pawed,' 
and  looked  willfully  at  ibe  fruiL  Hit  eye  gliiiened  ai  he  put  out  hia  hand  lo  dutch  tW 
proflered  gift,  when  the  •ailor  withdrew  it.  and  (oued  il  into  tbe  middle  of  Ihe  dock.'' 
'  Mow,  yoii  young  rascal '-'  mi  he,  turning  lo  ihe  boy, '  Now,  Sir,  go  oik*  feldi  it 
fellow  tihook  hia  head,  and  began  lu  step  back.  '  Go  and  fetch  il  '■  I  <ay,'  repealed  lb« 
Bailor,  in  a  Btemar  voice,  and  advancing  a  Biep  or  two.    '£h&  young  rogue  now  turned  oa 

and  Ibrew  hiin  plump  into  the  middle  of  the  dock,  with  ai  niuch  eate,  apparently, 
bad  done  the  orange.    Our  tint  impnUe  won  to  interfere  in  ibo  matter ;  bul,  on 
thought,  we  tanK  to  the  toncluiion  that  as  jasdcehad  been  alreadydoneinlbe 
IhiugH  might  at  well  remain  as  Ibey  were. 


iretnliBI^^^^I 


JonKNu.  or  THi  PiHT  AMEaiciH  Convention,  oa  Congbus  or  CoLONin.  — Wa 
have  received  a  note  from  Liwis  Cauaia,  Esquire,  accpnipanying  '  an  antique  and  ran 
'  Journal  of  l)ie  First  American  Convention,  or  Congrsti  of  Colmies,  in  1T6S,'  which 
formed  the  very  Gnl  movement  of  the  American  Kerolution.  This  journal,  wilh  piaiia- 
wonhypatrloliem  and  family  pride,  Ur.  Caucia  is  about  lo  cause  to  be  publigbed.  It 
OBtahliahea  tbe  fact  conclusively,  that  the  fint  Congrets  of  Statos,  or  Colonies,  ever  hdd 
in  America,  was  held  long  before  the  Confederation,  in  the  cily  of  New- York,  in  March 
ITGS,  and  that  tbe  lint  action  against  Ibe  t;mnny  of  Great  Britain  was  there  originated, 
and  the  first  remonalrance  from  tlieace  inued.  '  Tlie  nobte  merit,'  writes  Mr.  CauoBa, 
■of  Uiia  finx  great  movement  ii  conmantly  claimed  by  Boalon,  in  her  destniction  of  tbetea- 
cbetli,  ten  jeiiri  taler,  and  as  warmly  disputed  by  North-Carolina,  in  her  Mcrklenboig 
Besolutiuni,  of  no  earlier  date  than  the  Boilon  achievement.  In  reply  lo  theae  rlainM,  1 
have  never  yet  seen  Ihe  irue  honor  nsserled  by  tlm  cily  of  New-York,  by  whom  diit  Con- 
gress was  originated,  In  Ihe  master  spirits  of  RosKATLivlNasTON  and  John  Cauoaa,  fhim 
the  pen  of  the  latter  of  whom  proceeded  the  admirable  '  Declaration  <tf  A^AU,'  wbieb, 
together  wilb  the  '  Memorial  to  the  King  and  Parliament,'  from  tbe  pen  of  Mr.  Livmo- 
STON,  formed  the  firil  remonbtiance  ever  sent  to  that  body  from  ibe  Colonies ;  and  il  bad 
tbe  cBect  of  rousing  the  aiteuu'iiti  of  Great  Brilain  to  this  country  more  sSeetually  than 
anynther  act  of  our  countrymen,  and  called  forth  some  of  the  noblem  efltirtsof  Chsthix 
and  of  BoaBi.'  We  eball  look  with  interest  fertile  publicalionof  this  valuable 'Journal,' 
and  may  take  another  occaiion  mom  particularly  U>  advert  to  it  We  have  a  warm  iola- 
resl,  we  hope  in  common  with  our  leaden,  in  every  tiling  (sonnecled  wilh  Uie  earl;  hiswij  . 
end  progress  of  our  beloved  country. 


EdUor's    Tah/e. 


with  Ihin  I 


r,  Sir  lleader 


t'  Ihal  you  a 


DtdBlishle 


B  fBiicy  you 
;  far 


ult,  and  leave  i» 
uLh  lo  fsy,  Wfi  ounalvw  have 
pondered  ovpr  iu  tevBral  '  Original  Pape™'  miiny  limcB,  and  never  withoni  on  inniLnl 
chuckle  al  Ibonghl  of  (be  pfeasDra  Ihal  mas  in  ilore  ibr  yon.  In  Ihe  ilietrh  nf  •Rdgnuk,' 
byonr  aanlsni  correipoodenL,  yan  will  lind  a  gmphicdeBpiiption  of  Ihal  rsniauii  vity,  once 
boldly  beiieged  by '  an  Amlrian  «nny,  anfully  arrayetl ;'  'Bill  Bazter  tht  Conwaiti'i  Story' 
needi  no  word  or  onn ;  we  are  onty  Uia  happy  in  being  abie  tu  pianiiie  that  Ilie  wrilsr 
will  not  nnrieqaentl;  add  Ici  ibc  iniereil  ot  onr  pagra.  The  •Miiltiatntta''ii  Day-DmaC 
hrraldi  a  '  Diuounic'  which  puieeHaB  a  hiiidivd  fervor  and  fclicily  of  >lyle,  and  which 
will  appear  in  our  Oetober  i»ue.  A  now  and  man  welcoma  roatribuior,  whom  K>-  in- 
land lo  make  an  old  one, '  fleBhea  hii  maidrn'  quill  in  the  paper  cniilted  'Flarag  a  I/tm- 
ytT,'  which  whom  enjoya  not,  ii  fit  for  Ireaaoo.  ainlagnni  and  ipoila  —  and  '  he  a'nt 
notbing  ebiel'  'TKe  New  PhSoii^y,' ai  llie  reader  will  tee  anon,  opens  a  rich  vein  of 
wholawuna  ntirfl,  Fn-Knily  you  ihall  hear  of  ■  The  Sack  Proper,'  ihe  '  Sack  Degene- 
mle.'  the  '  Sack  Mongrel,'  (being  a  crwt  between  the  nek  and  inrloulj  the  '  Sack  Be- 
frogged,'  and  Ihe  '  8nck  Dineputable ;'  and  also,  '  for  the  especial  gratilicAlian  of  iba 
lyies,'  of  ■  Toumunx,  with  a  DimerlBlion  on  Walking ;'  of  •  Banneii  in  General,  but 
priacl|«llyof  the  Bonnet  HaniaxipalliLc;'  all  these  subjeclHlbe  'AiicM-HciiaDD'  'callilee 
to  leclur'  upon  hcrea^er;  in  Ihcl,  we've  'got  Ibe  papera,'  and  capital  Iheyare.  Tbg 
•Olimptc  into /'fltry  ixHuP  baa  the  delicacy  and  fancy  of  'The  Culprit- Fay,' nnd  williorely 
enlenoia  ibe  claB  indicated  by  the  wriior  In  ihn  ciordiam  In  the  article.  The  '  TTioughli 
ofi  Heligious  UtxTty^  eipeDJally  the  clneing  portion  of  the  paper,  will  remind  the  metro- 
politan nrotler,  that  Ibwh  fur  the  ubwrvuice  of  ihe  Sobbalb,  whioli  ehnt  out  innocent  en- 
joyment* fmin  the  toilful  nuiny  among  (la,  lo  whom  Sunday  inlhe  only  day  of  npoiia,  may 
beag  expouoded  or  enforced  aa  to  enhance  Ihe  very  evil  they  were  detigned  to  avert.  It 
baa  been  well  observed,  lliat'  Religion,  like  lU  votaries,  while  it  exiits  on  Ibe  earth,  mnit 
bavea  body  as  well  ox  a  soul.  A  raliglon  pnrely  aplrltuol  ralgblauita  beirg  as  pare,  but 
men  are  mntpoiW  antnialB ;  and  the  body  ratnt  nenif  rierciEe  a  power  over  tile  mind.' 
By  the  by,  ihe  '  Stranger  In  Ijjwell'  ha>  Kune  well-comideiui  and  pregnant  remarkit  in 
relation  (o  what  cunatitulea '  keeping  tbo  IJabbelh,'  a  put  of  which  we  altnll  take  ihe 
liberty  of  qDnling  in  this  connexion.  '  I  am  no  Puritan,'  tayt  Ihe  '  Smnger,'  (he  is  a  son 
of  New-England,  however,  and  aa  eiemplary  member  of  Uie  Orihodoi  divigion  of  the 
Sudiely  of  Friendt.j '  I  am  no  Puritan,  but  I  itevenheleis  welcome  with  joy  unfeigned 
lhi»Fir«iDayof  Uie  Week;  iweetesi  paoae  in  our  hard  life.match,  greenest  msting-plaee 
in  the  but  deaert  we  are  treading!  The  errors  of  lljose  who  tnioake  its  bsnignant  reat  for 
llie  iron  rule  of  ibe  Jewlab  Sabbath,  and  who  coosequenlly  hrdge  ll  aboul  with  penalties, 
and  bow  down  before  it  in  ilKYiab  terror,  should  not  render  un  leaa  grateful  for  the  real 
ble«ing«il  hhnga  ua.  Asaday  wrested  in  »onia  degree  from  Ihe  god  of  ihia  world,  as  in 
opportunity  aSiirdEd  fur  Ihoughtful  Klf-communlng,  let  us  receive  it  as  a  good  gift  of  onr 
Heavenly  Parent,  in  love  rather  than  fear.'  He  tl>en  adverts  lo  hit  having  seen  on 
Sunitay,  In  a  prominent  a  treat  of  Lowell,  laborers  '  with  cools  <iS  and  deevea  rolled  up, 
heaving  at  Uivers  and  sniiling  with  alsdge.baminera,'  in  full  view  of  the  '  solemn  go-to- 
msctingpeople.amlleieHand  awful,' who  orowdat]  the  street;  an<llhiDtua  In  aciry  where 
aoma  twenty  pulpita  deal  out  snatbomas  upon  all  who  '  deseciats  the  Lonna  day  ;'  bui, 
lie  adds,  ■  What  would  be  sin  pout  repentance  Jn  ao  individual,  becomes  quite  pri^r  in  s 
corporation.  True,  the  Sabbath  is  lioly  —  but  the  foclory-caiials  must  be  repaired.  Every 
body  ought  lo  go  to  church — but  tlie  dividenda  nmit  not  be  diminjahed.'  Fullow  hiin  ■ 
little,  farther; 
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EO  uider  (be  old  \»w  of  (iuili,  what 
(ood  OB  At  BabbiUi-dij'l'    I  (n  bi 
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Df  bllnil  PhirltHi,  Hi  niurad  (b 


of  crondfld  ciLiHrfrolD  Illroilted  Urmpln  uhI  «J-nBgoguni  whara  prinit  uul  Ldfltn  kept  BpA  sktf 
of  voriliJ|i,  d run mlnp  upon  bollov  cereuouula  Ihe  uoro  Loudly  lot  Ikolr  ovpliiMtu  orilfo,**  Ih. 

under  clear  tliMern  liiiivgBii.0D  in*  lirMi;U)pi  of  nDuuudoi.iii  Iba  ■hiulB  of  IViilt-lnH.bj  Uh  iMt  I 
of  n^uTtiuniiuJ  ibrougli  foUov  huTul  laldt,  aiforelng  Ibo  louou  of  Bu  dliuio  nmlUy  hyiiawp'l 
pnrliiini  iDil  pinililn  iDnoIiid  by  (ho  objoMi  ■rauBd  Hix,  or  Uia  chsErfnl  InetdaDU  of  xwlal  bitj 

Ibe  miiriun.     Thu«  rouily,  Uu  iwooliy  kinrt  mud  ebooiIU,  ftll  ttom  Hn  Upi 

Ion  of  UiH.    Tbo  bapiini  wbonwilh  He  wu  bsplinod  wu  IbM  at  CHvtiio_FiilBiw  In  tJH  vuiti  afg 

aikai  the  dark  ibrin  o^iln ;  yet  bow  Ilka  a  rinr  of  llf  h(  n 

Ibe  Damllvu  of  Iba  ETugallm  I    He  brokn  htaad  with  IL.  .  -   -  _ 
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u>d  buuUTuI  lAlknHtfc  1 


He  HDCIIfiod  b}  bii  prateDca  tha  aaclal.aDJOTmasu  of  booia  imd  friendablp  in  iba  bmily  of  Balbuin .  I 
Hi  lud  bU  bud  of  blmrinr  db  tba  lUBybrowiof  nbUdraii.  Ht  bid  t«ird  ann  totba  ManW  1 
■niaal  wuiu  of  tba  Biiillllade  Id  tbn  wilderBni.    Bifruitaail  upoBiioii)onLni'tiiBiplaBiHliiMiu4'4 

divided  ud  kciLtarad  ebOdniB  of  one  p^itfaniily.tbaL  only  aa  tboydj 
mpproBcli  U ra  who  wua  ibaJr  common  HBlra;  nod  tbal  wbila  nooatDr 


1  add  nothinE 


o  ilie  forco  and  felici 
eodful  con 


Woo 

the  theme  and  ilUBccenorieaiotheheBdful  conHidBmiion  of  (he  resder. 
'  forget  (o  remember'  Ihsl  we  ware  mntiing  a  line  of  commuilary  Ihrongb  oar  'OriglnBl 
Papun ;'  and  that  Kb  have  amiiled  all  mention  of  our  poetical  conliibuiora.  Bm  what  of 
that!  If  the  author  of  theeparkling  'SaialogB  Eclogoe  ;'  if  Albekt  PiKK.and  John  H. 
Bhetn  ;  if  Hehiit  W.  Rocewelx  and  fair  Fanmi'  FomREiTEii,  and  the  poetical  ajnrin 
whoksep  ibemrompaniTidoDOt  comraend  (Aenucluu  to  our  icadcis,  all  we  can  BaTie,lhat 
Ihey,  the aforeaaiil  readers, are  'not  the  pentotjE  we  lake  them  to  he.'  '  A  prepared  report 
Respect  thii.'  -  •  ■  W(  eonld  Dot  help  nnilingalan  iDcidenlalcolloilutal  anecdolsiDolu 
Pmridenee  correipondenrB  'Chanuirrvlici  nf  TanlmdiKdlfdrm,'  although  we  have  a  bint 
recollection  of  having  encoantered  it  before,  eomewhere:  'Yon  bav'n'l  seen  annall  calf 
gn  'long  by  here,  have  yon,  about  three,  three  and  a  liali;  or  four  monlha  old,  within  an  honr, 

calf  went  by  here  Ihii  momin',  tunnin',  I  ihotild  eay,  about  a  mile,  a  mile  and  a  half,  or 
twomiletan  hoar,  with  a  while  cpoi  on  hie  mmp,  about  the  a7s  of  a  dollar,  dollar  and  a 
half, or  two  dollan.aa  nighaa  t  could  calculate!'  One  doeen't  ollen  find  any  thing mr)T8 
vague  than  the  aiithnteiical  aiie  of  the  dislinolive  apot  on  the  rump  of  that  renuukabl« 
eatray.  •  -  -  It  alwayi  allbrda  u>  especial  ploasun-  Ui  record  initanceo  of  American  im- 
provement in  the  elegant  or  oserul  arts ;  aatl  one  of  the  moat  airihing  eiamplea  in  thia  kind 
which  we  have  lalsl  j  aflsn,  !■  nn  Improvrd  Uiabrdla,  which  we  predict  will  w»n  mperaede 
at  lean  all  the  ili-ahapad  and  clunuy  ailiclea  which  have  hitherto  hecn  no  common  amocf 
tu;  big.  pal-belliedlhingH,  that  one  Is  half  of  liamed  to  carry,  even  in  the  roughen  weather. 
The  improved  umbrella  to  which  we  allnile  ia  remathnble  in  this :  with  the  exception  of  ^ 
llie  fine  ttuul  lilk  with  which  it  in  covered,  and  a  tasteful  umanwnted  handle,  the  whole 
u  rompoeed  of  Mael,  tempered,  with  uniTurm  nicety,  to  the  proper  iiate  to  aJSmi  x 
Bgainet  breaking,  while  it  retains  all  ihs  eirength  and  elulicicy  which  are  lequited. 


I 


Kothing  ce. 

tin  vuloua  joUiU,  the  whole  machiiw  clam  and  foldii  in  the  smallcBt  poiiiblB  compiua ;  in 
Ibat  when  pluwd  in  in  cue,  it  iivisry  liill«  heaTinr  than  n  cammon-iixei]  wstkiiig->Uck,  and 
■carmly  wi  large  u  Ihnse  ntiich  *ce  uponsil  by  ihe  '  youag  men  nbual  town.'  Tlie  '  Im- 
proved Tmhrells'  a  on  role  wh  belioTe  aX  Number  Two  Barclny-atreet,  wtien  wa  advlw 
our  friciida  who  'diuflacia  pluvioua  nunwpbara'  to  call  and  ciamins  tlmni.  Tbey  an 
Hiupami.  -  ■  ■  Does  dui  fat-wertcm  frifnil,  who  addreisei  i»  '  in  hmviKea  rcom  the 
Itad  region,'  romember  LcypJts'a  nobja  liaea  to  a  goJ^  coin,  that  'Hlave  v(  tbe  dark 
and  dirty  mine,'  which  camg  >u  UUo  'in  diiuuit  Ind'  to  tnock  hiH  wuied  Trame 
Bod  baiiiihed  heait!  Let  liim  remember,  then,  that  there  b  ihii  difierence  between  health 
and  money:  ^Huoey  ifl  thu  mont  enried,  but  the  least  enjoyed ;  healTb  ii  the  moat  enjoyed, 
but  the  IfuI  envied.  The  poorot  man  would  not  port  with  health  for  money,  while  the 
ticheet  would  gladly  part  with  all  their  money  fur  health.'  Let  us  hope  thai '  theie  be  im- 
HMoUe  wDTda.'  •  -  -  We  derive  the  anneied  amiBiug  oommunication  friuna  correipoDd- 
ent  who  can  never  write  loo  ohea  lo  be  welcome  lo  the  pages  of  the  KnickKUoceci  or 
to  ill  readers :  'Tbere  are  probably  many  people  now  living,  who  remeiober  the  celebraled 
Jew  i|uack-dactar,  Keoden  Natbinb,  who  flourished  lomo  fony  yeare  etnce,  and  whou 
medicines,  the  '  ChineKe  Baleam  of  Life'  and  the  '  Celebrated  Hair-lnvigurating  Lotion,' 
mule  HI  much  noiia  at  thai  lime.  But  few,  I  pmume,  have  heard  of  the  anecdote  t  am 
about  lo  rehLU  oonceroing  him.  When  Ihe  ■  doclor'e'  medioinea  were  lini  announced  lo 
the  world,  a  liitiple-minded  laboring  man  purchaaed  one  battle  of  the  Lotion  and  another  of 
tlie  BaJiam,  for  hia  wi{e,  who  had  a  coiuumptive  cough  of  many  yean'  Handing,  and  waa 
beside  threatened  with  the  touil  I«h  of  her  hair.  The  woman  used  both  remediea  accord- 
ing to  direvliona,  and  aM  ie  ueuel  with  ignorant  people,  iii  eucli  canes,  thought  they  were 
really  doing  hera  van  deal  of  good.  The  coughaeemedloherlo  be  going  away  rapidly  j  she 
'  breallied  freer,'  while  her  hair  appeared  tn  be  coming  back  again  thicker  than  ever.  Ais 
natuml consequence, ihefelt very greBiconfldeni» in tlw medicines;  and whaniheGrsi lot 
ofBabam  wasalluBed,Bhe9«nt  herhuibojid  to  gel  Ihe  bottle  filled  again.  The  doclur  asked 
Lhe  man  how  the  medioine  operaled  !  'Oh,  grandly!'  replied  the  huaband;  'my  lyile's 
cough  'i  e'en-a'miHl  gone,  and  her  hair 's  all  comuig  back  again  as  fiery  as  ever.'  '  Ah,'  said 
Ihe  doctor,  ■  ih&t  's  the  way  ny  medicinee  always  work.  There  'a  no  toialake  about  lion. 
They 'ra  juat  what  I  call  them,  tlie  'graaieai  wondera  of  tbe  age.'  1  'spoae  you've  no  ob- 
jeotion  to  giving  me  your  afHdavitr  'Oh,  no,' replied  Ihe  man  ; '  that's  just  what  my  wife 
wants  me  to  do.'  Tlie  couple  Itien  repaired  to  the  mayor's  oRice,  where  an  affidavit  was 
drawn  up,  awom  to,  and  wimetaed.  On  reluming  to  Ihe  doetnr's  shop,  the  quack  look  up 
the  empty  bottle  for  the  purpoie  of  refilling  it.  UucoiUng  it,  he  put  it  to  hia  noee  and  smelt 
of  it.  ■  Why,  nhal  can  this  mean!'  he  eiolaimed,  in  some  aaloniahment;  aiid  then,  after 
luoking  at  Ihe  label,  he  wnelt  of  it  again.  '  Why,  Sir,  this  isn't  balsam,  ihough  Ihe  label 
•aya  so,  but  the  '  hair  lotion  I'  'Hair  lotion  or  not,'  replied  tlie  man,  pomiing  to  the  boi^e, 
'that 's  what  ctired  my  wile's  dnadful  cough,  and  the  atuffin  the  other  boitle  at  home  is 
what  made  her  hair  grow  again!'  'Strange!  atrongo!' repealed  the  doctor,  with  apni- 
lied  countenance i  'I don't  know  what  to  make  afil.  Will  you  be  kiud  enough.  Sir, just 
toslep  back  and  getmelba  other  buttle  —  the  bair  lotion,  Imean  !'  The  man  did  so,  and 
soon  returned  with  the  lolion-boltle.  The  doctor  look  it,  and  appbed  his  nose  lo  the  mouth. 
'  And  this,'  said  he, '  is  Just  as  surely  the  balsam  as  the  otiier  a  ihe  lolion.  Do  n't  you  think 
there  was  HDine  mistake  on  your  part.  Sit  I  Areyouiure  tluU  what  was  inlhis  botde  made 
yourwife's  hair  grow  again!'  'Justaseartaiaoi  I'm  alive,' tsptied  the  man;  'for  I  always 
turned  It  out  myulf,  whde  BtTnr  held  the  apoon.'  The  doctor  sat  down  in  a  chair,  and, 
laying  a  linger  on  his  nose,  seemed  buried  in  profound  thought.  '  Ab!  I  see!'  lie  si  length 
oclaimed,  and  jumping  up,  be  lilled  ll»  empty  boiUe  again.  'There,  Sir,' said  he,  giving 
it  to  tbe  man,and  hurrying  him  to  the  door;  '  ail 's  right.  Sir ;  1  was  a  little  bothered,  that 's 
all.  Call  again  when  that's  gone,  and  you  shall  have  anothar  for  nothing.'  As  toon  aa 
ha  had  shut  iha  door  oa  his  customer,  Iba  doctor  called  in  hia  '  confidenliiJ'  nuu  fnB  tbe 


'  MoillEa,'  iBiil  he. 


[September, 


I  oar  gnsB-wock,  kftat 


hBrd,  Islely,  and  have  jiul  diicavcr«l  ihal  our  lalim  u  lbs 


id  lhi>  comuinpliDns,  sod  tbe  baJwm  ii  the  beahl  Id 


grow-     Wb  m 
four  ihouaarid  b 


^ihBl 


■Thai-B 


tUas  11 


nlucky,^  replied  th 


I,'  Hi[d  [he  ducior, '  you  cai 
off  u  thay  are.  'T  ie  n'l  laoah  mil 
willing!  Then  wbew  ii  Hu  ben 
ii  hj>  power !  In  He  bofh  ahle  and 
inorlali,  like  '  PiNniEaoao"  in  preci 
AUkek,'  have  H  tiinfi  been  leiaf 
A  ihoughtful  mind  ha^  rvplied  ID  «u 


h  kind,  all  ready  to  wnd  away 


, '  (br  we 've  got 


'  .  -  •  '  Is  (ho  Dei-tt  able  to  preieni  evil,  but  not 
encB  I  b  He  willing,  but  not  ahle  7  When  (ben 
ling!  Whence  then  is BviH'  Hnw mnny repJDing 
gpagen, 'angry,  iiapiuaiiugralei!  angry  with  iheit 
to  quesbon  Divine  Provide  nee  in  terms  like  thoe ! 
with  equal  force  and  felicity; 

I  mW<l  of  mil  ibia  eiil.  a  lolenilij)'  ftir  ptaponlOB  of 
udilH  iliulluBKiHoiiliiiiUdBiiiken«,haahavB    j 


tbiB  muur  or  ttnh  mi  •Abrd.    Ob  JsAiBg  tlill  oisie  eloHlr  into  nrHK  I  find 

tlnia  ihii  Ikii  in  iha  eranuu  ofniijioiico  I  ovpr  onjoynl  i  I  — " ■- 

now  her    Hero  IhealauailBi  dpod  ■  poljit  acknowleil^H, 
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tad  IberudiDeauof  BE 

■rllf  ■lUtaoTditidpIlat 

lUflitiii  cr«iliigiRiD«audb]oiik>,iDd 


eiAci  Beihu,  ibIie  liH  deUftt  in  craillag  in 
ppiD«H.IIianiniillnuliiytruiIlEg  Ihii  (Ic 
tDaTiiiid  nipaoalbiel    And  1>  am  (kii  lappouL 
Deitv  unjiMl,  iBd  Iha  ToluBUry  ■    ' 
permltlHllL  ud  f raluiloiH  frw 


HiTlsf  arr 

uiou.  'it—.    , 
iehi>r>Tl1lse». 


Lftle  nt  tbiap.  earrqipondinf  praekiBly  wiik  llmfl  I 
ndilioiilD  be  lb*  lei  ernub ;  be  hu  mnob  of  ff»d  to 
nM-BOr  tbe  leitor^lbVp  lobHrve.  depandiiu  vory        ^  . ,    _ 

Boaan  of  aUa|«,  quite  u  (Wfbl)',  Bed  baennuAhlMtiflTaipreitfld.    1  lutliarBBa 
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».a*eei,— '     •'-  -     ' 


We  have  heatd,  >  in  the  oa 
pmilioni,  but  we  ccarcely  rei 
following,  wliicli  is  given  lu  u 
in  their  Sunday-morning  lee 


1  find  it  lo  he  preclKly  wbBi  I 

itairly,  ifUle  of  dliciptine.  wiLn  quiwenoufD  ai  fooiltoEeap 

I  quite  eaougb  of  evil  u  keep  Ibnai  aiuii  prBmnptiaa.' 

lof  snalunevenlftillife/or  agood  many  laughable  Iraoi' 
iber  lo  have  met  ono  more  supremely  ludicroue  than  the 
'  a  friend.  He  was  lately  ciamining  one  of  hii  little  people 
,  and  had  occanlon  U>  auk  hii  eldnt  ilsnghler,  a  vivacioni 
lie  said  in  relalioti  lu  ri<-h  tnen.  in  the  chapter  which  ihe 
had  been  itudying.  '  It  sayit,'  anmet«d  the  volatile  little  girl,  with  eager  hute,  >  it  rnji 
tiiBt  il'a  «a>ier  fort  needle  logo  Ihrongh  Ihseye  of  a  rich  man,  than  for  a  cunel  toeDItt 
tlie  kingdom  of  heaven!'  Now  the  Irish  SundHy-nchool  scholar,  who  in  hie  'eiarcises'de- 
Bcribed  a  whale  aa  going  up  to  MosEa  in  the  bull-ruibet,  and  raying,  '  Almotl  Ihou  per- 
atiadett  me  to  be  a  chrlilian  i' and  to  which  MoiE*  replied,  *  Thou  an  Ihe  man  !'did  D0(  conu 
wider  of  the  'true  reading'  Ihan  the  little  giii  of  our  Mary.  Meniloning  the  foragdng  to  a 
ino9t  rnienaining  friend  of  oan  the  oilier  day.  he  remarkrd  thai  it  reminded  him  ofa '  medl- 
cine-man'  who  many  years  ago  had  a  rhop  in  Beekman-alreel.  not  a  Ihonnuid  miles  from 
William,  where  he  mid  vorioim  medieaioents.  which  were  dulyji^-^nt  the  door,  as  weU 
aa  '  naled  and  delivered'  within.  Conspicuous  among  iheae  '  ilgnt,'  was  one  wh 
the  fallowing  inicription :  <  Tit  CMiraltd  Care  far  the  SjaniA  Pila.'    It  wis  an  i 
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■pecilic  for  a  punful  malady,  tbs  vendor  aid  ono  day  to  our  Crirnd,  'but,  by  gar!  nobody 
eomB  to  buy  liim  !  Vet  bit  a^dK  w  biggeat  oob  at  de  iaotV  Our  triend  looked  ol  the 
■ign:  'Ilea  how  it  ii,' said  Jie.  '  Nobody  hare  has  [lie  ■  Spanali  pilua;'  your  i^nii  wrong. 
Have  it  clianged  lo  '  The  celDbcated  SpanUh  cute  iot  iho  piles.'  This  advice  woi  lakeo ; 
and  a  few  days  miter,  the  foreign  pot'ecary  met  hii  adviMr  in  the  Hreel,  when,  holding  out 
hii  hand,  wilh  a  cordial  smile  and  afflrvenl  grup,  be  told:  '  Aha!  it  i>  vet'  good;  nou  I 
■ell  de  '  Spaniah  cure'  ver'  moah  !  Every  body  aay  he  ver'  nxah  good  I'ing !'  -  ■  -  The 
la« '  Soutkem  QHarterbi  Hci'iix'  in  on  atlide  upon  the  '  Wnling)  i^  ICoiAB^lnii  Irvrng! 
■peakg  of  the  Btlempt,  tome  three  yean  aince,  by  an  anonymuUB  miter  in  the  '  Soullieni 
lileraiy  Meuenger,' lo  conviti  Mr.  laviNo  of  approprialing  witluiut  oekouwledguieni  ma- 
l^riel  collmed  by  SeEor  NiVAaitETi.  ■  The  attack,'  aaya  the  reviewer, '  unu  mode  wilh 
■ome  virulence  of  language ;  bill  the  proob  produceii  by  the  ntaailant  to  auatain  hia  charge 
were  by  no  tofwoa  weighty  orsalialiLciary;  Ilia  etrangfil  being  an  eitractfroma  newapnper 
published  at  B^rid,  whence  the  charge  wai  a  t  idenlly  laknn.  and  the  real  of  so  Oimay  a  cha- 
racier  aa  lo  convince  no  one  wliuae  mutd  iva>  not  alrendy  made  Dp  on  the  tubjecL'  The 
ehorge  lo  which  refuKnce  ia  here  had.  aa  our  readtn  wili  remember,  waa  al  the  lime  tii- 
ompbanlly  diiproved  in  these  pagea.  •  •  ■  'Tht  NigU-mart'  of  our  friend  '  L.  If.  B.'ahall 
carm-olfl  in  the  pagea  of  our  October  number.  Notwithvlanding  Ihs  alight  amoont  of  food 
devoured  by  our  correapandenl  before  he  retired  tu  real,  we  cannot  help  hncying  Itiai  it  hod 
■oraeUiing  to  do  wnh  hia  very  remarkable  dream.  Other  cauaea,  however,  wmetimeabriDg 
about  like  rasulta,  aa  wo  oanelves  con  lealify ;  one  of  which  we  lake  to  be  the  perosal  of 
varioua  Btartling  '  llema'  in  a  daily  journal,  jual  befbre  ^ing  to  bed  al  a  late  hour.  The 
other  uight,  after  reading  one  of  our  evening  conlemporuriea,  we  retired  late  lo  resL 
Bcarcely  had  we  laid  our  bead  upon  the  pillow,  before  wa  were  in  Umam-Land.  By  ■ 
Miange  ipeed  in  lis  veiling,  knuwn  only  m  '  vlnona  of  the  night,'  vre  aoon  found  ourKlvea 
•t  Niagara.,  and  preaently  aOer,  drifting  awiftiy  round  the  awfUl  'wlurlpod'  below  the 
eatai&cl,  Iblloived  by  (he  swollen  carconnf  a  cow  and  lwogTeen.HbllellB[nancaraat,wilb 
their  atma  eilended  imploringly  toward  us,  ax  we  gradually  oeared  the  runring  vonei, 
around  which  we  were  aneeping  with  the  ipeed  uf  lighL  Al  length,  to  our  inrmito  horror, 
one  of  the  bodiei  ipo^  and  in  audible  lone*  eiclaimed,  >I  am  ihat  'young  Virginian, 
ardent  oa  a  sonthem  sua  could  make  him,' who  went  to  Washington  m  get  an  officii  of  Mr. 
Fole;  where  I  carried  myself  wilh  an  ninch  modeityond  decorum,  that  I  c-ame  back  with 
a  much  belter  one  than  I  eipecled  I'  Scarcely  had  th«Beolomn  words  procKededfmmlhe 
livid,  motionlew  lips  of  thai  floating  cnixe,  when  there  appeared  on  (he  oppiwile  bonk  a 
cannonier,  wilh  a  'big  gun,' the  'adamanline  life' of  which  opened  directly  upon  ui.  He 
applied  Ida  match,  when,  horrid  lo  relate  I  an  illuniinBled  ahnt,  lighting  up  Ihe  whiripocd 
witbanawfltl  glare,  struck  ua  'amid.ehipK,' and  wilh  'alarch  lopon'  we  went  down  in 
throe  Ihomond  lalhom  walerl  When  we  alruck  the  bottom,  we  awoke,  'and  behold  it 
was  a  dream  I'  —  a  viaion.  ton,  Ibr  which  Ihe  Bparkling'Svenin^'Tozeae' is  entirely  reapon- 
ailils,  ibnt  journal  having  Aimiabed  in  a  ungle  bane  the  'atuH^  Ihat  Ihe  'ilreaia  wm 
made  of,'  juit  before  our  hard  day'a-work  was  '  rounded  wilh  a  sleep,'  if  alecp  it  moy  be 
called.  ■  .  .  'A  TOUNagirl.ofgnai  purity  of  character,  ina  highlyeialtedaUteof  what 
ia  called  dairroyonee,  or  animal  electricity,  waa  willed  by  the  niognelisar  to  the  future 
world.  In  the  language  of  the  nanalor,  '  The  vision  burst  npon  her.  Her  whole  coun- 
lenaoce  and  form  indicated  al  once  that  a  moat  aorpriaing  change  had  pasied  over  her 
mind.  A  K)lemn,pleasii%,  but  deeply  impreasive  eipresaion  retted  uponher  ieuturea.  She 
prophesied  her  own  early  death ;  and  when  0ns  of  hrr  young  friendi  wepl,  she  laid, '  Do 
not  weep  for  me ;  dealh  ia  deairablc,  beautiful !  Ihavespen  Ihe  Future,  and  myself  there. 
Oh !  it  is  beautiful,  ha[^  and  glorious  —  and  myself  so  beaniifui,  happy  and  glorious !  And 
^a-not  dying — only  changing  places,  atalea,  condiliona,  and  feelingi.  Oh  I  haw  beauti- 
ful !  bow  blessed '.'  She  seemed  lo  aee  her  mntlier,  who  wss  dead,  and  when  asked  lo 
(peak  10  her.  she  replied,  '  She  will  not  apeak.  I  coald  not  undentand  her.  They  con- 
verse  by  wilhng,  thinking,  reeling,  wilhou  I  langaage."  We  had  juat  bean  raading  tha 
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fcregoing,  onl  otour  frieiid  WaiTTita'a  fMeni  volumo,  when  we  look  up  &  benaiiful  Unls 
booklBL  iRim  Ihe  pream  of  M«iiin<.  Stanitoui  and  SwoRng,  BTOfulway,  cntiiled  ■  Tin  Part'  ■% 
ing  Spirid  AiUrai  lo  Au  Motha-,'  bf  Rev.  WillijlH  Wtait.  D.  D.,  of  BalLimoie,  fr 
which  we  rollaced  ihe  annexed  touching  and  besnufu]  porasges : 

corar  Ihe  vnriost  nuu  at  tiannn  condLlhiii.  I  cmn  diinl^  due^  b4ui  mitht  hiv«li«ii  mr  Mat 
WluiuuUrr^LEflBOfclljQUeTtrbHt  utanu  upoiic1iflDrD)iii,whiilti«ldiorcfirnim«,wball[iruriiif  i 


iraAi]  dluppointnwDtB,  wluu  y< 
I  of  ■  wndsrnw,  drury  ud  pirpi 


M  diHsm,  glilng  lo  Iba  evlh 


wesploe 


iie  bslbtiiiii  afi  Ueanku  vorld';  and.  •till  niiiniKd.  th^  I  di«^ 
am^rlBg  hid  not  died  in  uifluicy.    Wbin  1  »•  rel  in  Uia  budr. 

■njojai4nU^    Bui  ddv  th*™  riu  to  nj)-  flflr  conAnqd  avnndi  of  ■qiTD«r  add  (erriH 
pmliu    BoiliAr, '  [  wopld  oifl  live  tlwny.'    I  aoald  not  in  gdtrdid  idwiiTk  by  vovt 
iiiuMb»ei(r»jBd,bflforBlODi,rrDintbapBlBni&lhomB,' -  ■  -  iB a boly Irul, cfuieii 
tnuure-bDiue,  tbe  utaib,  thU  defaced  cukeL    Hi  will  bring  It  ifeln.  nilinvd.  i 
liictre.  'in  iliaf  d»  wben  bo  mB^eth  up  hiajoweli.'    Hiaeye  ismptm  ararjatora  that  waa  aver 
inU)  ulnanca.    Tobiiebildcau  beliuuid, '  Not  k  hair  of  yoar  bead  ihilliiiiriib.'    And  moll 
kooii  Ihu  my  REDUnci  liielb.  and  tbat  Ke  •billilaed  al  the  laiur  day  gpon  Ibesirthi  udl! 
■ftsrmy  ikin,  sDmii  deiiray  Ihia  body.yot  in  my  Sub  iboU  I  laa  GoD.'    ■Sorrow  oM Iban  aa Iboi* 
tbat  taavonA  bope-*     la  Ihac  hour»  wbau  the  HiuriDiiriDg  toa.  reapondliiK  tbrougb  aU  her  cavaraa  !• 
(be  tDlcoof  tlio  AreliBiif eU  >baU  ^ire  up  (ba  dead  that  vera  in  fhami  aod  wben  Ihe  f  rarait  aebeblf 

XitBi  in  that  hour,Btleul,lf  PDt  loDgbfln>ra.  mallHiril  ihall  a|ajp  nub  to  your  enibnaa.  An^vlMra 
OoDlfl,  and  wbero  yoo  are,  and  nbara  ve  may  lora  eacb  Dtbar  witfaoui  fear,  IB  an  eeataioy  ofr^icdc- 
iof  — -notberitbal  witlbebaaTDB.    Oiire  ma  ihvn.  fbra  tittle  nii>a»nliaHip(,iBhoyat^fiT01b  yon  aU 

(bfllUinately  adora  tbamyaifliiana  purpDHtaoTHlK  ■  whadoflth  all  ihiBgiwatL' ■  -  ■  ButlhUacaB* 

Wbat  vaieaiofDiriiidy  BII  tbs  air :    Wbat'an  nneanbly  rtriianea  baima  upon  my  up»ardV')>  I    I^t 


I 

I 


It  IwcDlken  been  nmBj-keil  llmt  then  ii  &  ^resl  dnl  dT  eiymil  in  an  IrUti  boll,  alid  no 
duubl  tbera  U,  oCtan times.  When  B«>h<K)1-boy,iive  bud  la  our  clan  ■.  liltle  fellow  of  lh« 
tnlsMlleiaiui blood,  who  wu  mare  noled  for  h^  delinquencies,  Bnillhedroll  eicuset  which 
lie  ufTered  tot  Ihem,  llian  for  bin  aUentian  to  Ihe  leeitinuM  biuiiien  o(  iba  acbool.  One 
Bfunuxiti,  wtwa  'school  didn't  keep,' aome  one  goi  inlo  the  house,  and  pcrpeiraled  * 
liDle  bit  or  mtjiebief,  In  itie  morning  il  was  laid  lo  Patrice,  and  there  wan  pretty  good 
evideneo  of  his  guilt j  but  he  denied  it  plumidy.  'Where  was  you.  all  the  aflemoon, 
PiTHici!'  inquired  the  nuuter.  'No  where,' uunered  the  boy.doggedly.  ^NouAeit?' 
echoed  the  mauler,  anumlng  a  very  nias  look,  and  cudi^  hiteyei  round  the  room,  to  we 
if  the  boys  doIikI  him,  hie  vuitom  alivaya  when  about  U  otter  any  imprenive  remaiki ; 
'That  Nowhere  muat  be  a  great  place,  for  a  good  many  bo;i  go  Ibere,  1  find.  Bot  ban 
came  yim  lo  go  there,  P.kTaiCK!'  'Beeauie,'  replied  the  litde  delinquent,  'I  had  nuaitrt 
to  go,  and  «o  I  —  weal  there  J'  The  fcholara  thought  thii  a  capital  hall,  and  a  loud  laugh 
ftvro  the  whole  school  fbllowed  il,  In  wluch  the  msHier  jo'med  heartily.  The  culprit  was 
told  to  go  ID  bis  leat,  and  iliai  the  punlahmi-ni  intended  br  him  might  be  merved— until 

a  nvelling  uf  the  left  cheek,  u  if  hb  lotigue  were  Ihrual  againil  the  inner  lida.  Hli 
triumph  was  comfAJete.  Here,  by  Iho  by.  is  an  American  bull,  which  urikei  ui  a*  being 
varyitupid.  It  ii  taken  froma  religiuufjoiunal,  published  within  a  day's  ride  of  the  'lAte- 
rary  Emporium,'  and  is  the  first  thing  Under  the  edllorial  head:  'Nat  tuieiag  mtm  for 
nme  remarks  of  ourowti.DppropTiaie  lolhe  seuon,  we  ^tetkejiate  Uay  tBOatti  hatie  fiUrd 
10  the  subjoined  communication;'  and  then  followed  a  column  or  two  of  very  common- 
place remarks  touching  Ihe  otaee  of  ibe  year,  occupying  the  tpace  whicli  the  editor  hadn't 
got!  -  -  -  Thk  remark"  of  '  L "upon  '  Our  Perifldiai/ Crifimin' iball  appear  —  par- 
hap  in  our  nsil  number.  It  muiI  have  been  lying  prrdu  many  montbi  in  our  '  ncond 
port-fulio ;'  lor  the  letter  which  accompanies  it  is  dated  nearly  a  ycarand  a  half  ago.  We 
agree  entirely  with  the  rnmarki  quoted  in  our  correspondent's  note :  '  There  is  a  kind  of 
eciiictnn  which  will  never  be  rare,  because  it  requires  only  labor  and  auendon;  a  criticism 
which  la  confined  to  ninfties  of  gnuntnar  and  quantities  of  proHidy ;  which  is  cooTenant 
wilh  ivords  rather  than  things,  and  with  the  letter  mtber  than  the  spirit ;  a  Myle  of  ciitl- 
eistu,  in  shon,  like  tlist  of  him  who,  when  all  Ihe  world  were  enmptured  by  a  Ceres  of 
lU?HtEL,  discoveted  that  the  knot  in  the  wheat-sheaf  was  not  tied  as  a  reaper  would  have 
tied  it.  To  be  a  mere  verbal  critic,  is  what  no  man  of  genius  would  be,  if  be  could-,  but 
to  be  a  critic  of  troe  taste  and  feeling,  Is  wbatno  man  without  genius  could  be,  If  be  would;' 
We  do  nut  remember  to  have  seen  truth  luore  undeniable,  belter  eipreased,  or  in  fewer 
words.  -  -  -  Wi  have  encountered  a  deal  of  bad  spelling  in  our  day,  but  ii  never  fell  to 
OUT  lot  to  receive  any  tiling  rpntt  so  formidable  in  that  kind  as  the  following,  which  '  climb* 
(be  cap-mai,'  since  il  actually  out-Yeliuwplushes  YcM.DwrLDsa-  The  letter  was  ad- 
dreascd  from  Misrisuppi  to  a  dlitingubhed  dendsl  in  Borion,  from  whom  it  haa  been  ob- 
tained bj  a  friend  for  our  ■  use  and  behoof,'  It  lay  in  the  Boston  poai-oftice  five  or  six 
wseki,  where  ihe  direction  elicited  Ihe  occasional  study  of  the  posl-master  and  his  clerks; 
until  al  length,  in  a  momeni  of  inspiration,  an  official  CtKHroLLtoN  discovered  the  real 
name ;  yet  halT-doublingly,  as  an  inscription  in  pencil  auiliciently  evinces :  '  Sufipoud  lo 

mean  Dr.  B ,  the  denlist,'    The  huid  writing  of  the  whole  utterly  defies  description. 

It  luu  no  punctuation,  attd  the  capital*  are  elcecdin^y  cpai«.  Th?  letter,  which  was 
sealed  wilh  a  '  blob'  uf  sometliing  that  looks  like  tameruck  or  hemlock  gum,  is  unmietoke- 
nbly  genuine, and  is  now  'on  view'  al  our  sanotum : 


I 
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I 
I 


Wi  «c«rcelf  knc 
oua.  lo  have  been  >ctually  jiltnl  :  b: 
'  tlory.'  Ibil  hb  inamonia  wu  '  nII  uJ 
olMBrvH,  in  one  of  hii  clever  pi»c«g,  i 
with  more  poial  than  politeneii,  ihal 
rsverH  af  tbeir  own  nurron.  Tor  the 
wilhoul  reflecting.  Our  rriend  box  bi 
putiuenl  bit  ot  advice,  lendered  by  ' : 
Wilh  our  friend.  •  II  u  to  Ihi»  imrpun ; 
fill  Iter  above  Iba  brim  Willi  love  of  hi 
'glorious  ancerlainly  of  iho  Uw,'  eve 
iUuatnled  by  a  chh  laid  down  in  one  i 
looldng  one  day  from  his  window,  vrbi 
on  Uie  oppoHte  tide  of  the  way.  o1 


lake  '  C  Bt  bit  word,  o 


deiignnte  in  one  of  his  '  retumikblr'  pitpen  a> 
K  auiierb  gold  walili,  which  be  win  showing,  wilh  no  litUe  i 
Th«  ihirifi'  walked  over,  mingled  wilh  Lbs  cumpany,  and  a 
lo  the  owner,  wn  pcrmilled  bi  eiamiae  it.  No  aooner  bad  . 
than  ha  alipped  il  into  his  packet,  nmariiing  thai  he  look  i 
vrouldhe  lold  at  public  vendanaiiuchatiaiOBnd  place.    A 

eipicMd  10  bid  for  it,  the  owner  en loisd  lUly.  and  when  ilcn 
doQ  loviainine  it:  it  was  poiued  inio  ha  band, and  ihence  i 
nljred,  williuul  eioiling  cdwervatioa.  Tbe  nherifT  was  con 
which  ensued,  judgnenl, »  il  ia  recorded,  wai  nndered 


He  u  BUlSciemly  Ingnbii- 
Ihen  hii  dgnificanl  hint,  toward  the  end  of  bil 
lod  DO  cider.*  gives  lu  pauae,  a<  Mr.  8aiJurEUiC 
id  reminds  ug  of  the  ninark  of  the  man  who  nid, 

mv  ladiu  (he  'named  no  paniaii,']  were  the  vary 
ae  redeclad  witbout  laiking,  but  the  oiber  talked 
one  resource ;  and  that  i>  indicated  by  a  brief  bol 
man  who  halh  had  Idhh'  in  the  lame  kind  with 
'  If  you  cannot  ioiiKre  a  woman  with  love  of  yon, 
iflf:  all  [hat  rum  over  will  be  youra.^  ■  ■  ■  ThC 
where  il  hai  the  'nine  poinli'  in  iu  favor,  ii  vfell 

>  commandwl  the  iateriorof  the  bar-room  of  an  im 

.1,'  whom  he  had  been  compelled  M    I 


goods,'  holding  in 
the  by^li 
he  WBi  personally  ui 
9  got  il  in  hia  band,  however, 

the  appointed  time,  the  watcb 
I  hand  among  tbe  crowd  who 
le  near  him.  requeued  pennla- 
ilo  hia  pocket;  wheienpon  ha 
ilalely 'dune;'  for  in  the  trial 
against  him!      By  the  Way, 


vrry  day  reminded  of  the  josl 


al.d  of  law,  »e  i 

mania,  QUI  long  sinoa  in  these  poges,  iii»n  the  useless  lonas  and  needless  tautology  whioh 
are  permitled  lo  lumber  our  legal  leeming.  The  revised  proor^beeti  of  a  nandard  law- 
book, the  >  Supmnte  Court  Practice  of  tlia  State  of  New-York,'  are  dally  lead  in  one  bear- 
ing ;  and  luch  remarks  as  ilio  following,  which  we  quote  frum  one  of  ihem,  are  very  frsqnanU 
'  This  is  not  necessary  lo  elucidate  any  other  pan  of  Iha  dBclacalion,  nor  Indeed  M  it  at  dlt 
necaiwn),  but  i«  inserted  merely  in  conformity  with  ancient  precedinD.'  Common  aenaa 
might  naturally  ask,  if  these  foolish  ihiugi  are  not  neceeaary,  why  continue  to  perpetoals 
Ihara  in  our  legal  documenu  ?  ■  ■  ■  Tni  following  colloquy  reaches  us  from  a  correapoo- 
denl  at  Portamouth,  New-tlampahlre.  It  involves  rather  a  trenchant  thrust  at  inlolarant 
mligioniau,  who  believe  that  all  other  sects  or  denominations  of  Christians  are  wnog,aiid 
thai  Ibey  alone  art  right ; 


Which  ppHH  th'LaoiiU  depm-liy 


EI|hiH>iiL.uHcll..iidaa)y  to 
If  luiaui  DBlut*  lit  Indtid  .0  I 


in  the  '  Tale  of  Fajhiimdile  Ufi  in  ffao-Yark,'  bat  neveral 
'  r*B  Marriage  t^  Ctneta 


rsWemeii  conlribulor, '  F.  E.  F.'    Tba  liearlleM villain  in 


Mcand  ohapti^r,  reminda  iu  oftliu  threwd  nmarksorai 


delitKnIs.    Tlieiie  ibinge  are  all  unnatiinil,  and  beipeok  ■  degiBH  of  menial  db- 
lo  whicli  he  Ihal  hu  ng  purposes  of  crafi  ur  design  la  Biuwer  cuiiiot  nibmil  to 


oil,  and  Bi  •hup.    Tliey  afiecl  ihc 
lide  ihs  Bunniag  of  iba  serpent,  whic 
I  clipped  from  a  Bualnn  doily  juuniaJ : 


imlly  nf  Ihia  deacriplian  ;  ■>  sraoolb  ai 


I 


HtMLer'aremBTli, 
dfjintlc  aboal  it !  AltHRClber,  wt 
or  Mai-dne.  Il  is  a  belter  'reii£ 
'  ContFfrmriDHal  Quandari)'  invi 
a  bull  wilh  many  prirons  who 
fail  10  find  B  placa  in  our  pngnt. 
lietice,  WB  may  auppou,  ha*  isi 
Ihme  yoa  ore  lalking  la,  never  b 


u  HI  characterigtic  thai  ne  canni 
Bit.  and  Mn,  WiunimiTOH  we 
noHic-auire  of  Hemn.  Firth  a: 
gelher  in  amuill  open  carriage, 
discovered  a  group  ot  nuscbievi 
sealed  upon  the  sieifl  of  a  dwell 


prem 


Waii 
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by  itkelf  in  the  foregohig quotation,  bas  something  very 
napert  Ibe  '  rendering'  wonld  hawe  surprised  Stivkni 
ling'howeverthanaDniaorHr.HiiDBaN'B.  -  ■  ■  ■  L.  V.V 
lives  a  good  lenson,  but  llw  wiiole  thing  is  rnvr-iariMSi  ; 
(Bud  us  their  communicBiiona,  wluch  for  tliia  very  reason 
Our  cerr^pondent  has  our  llianks.  however.  His  eipe- 
iight  him  to  regard  ibis  mle  hgnaner :  ■  Aiways  look  at 
.1  ihoie  yuu  are  talking  i/.'  The  advice  of  Bishop  Wak- 
upon  hiia :  '  If  you  want  to  reroniuHrnd  younelf  to  a  man 
he  quits  your  suciaty  wilh  a  good  opinion  of  jrou ;  if  your 
take  care  thai  he  leaves  you  wilh  a  good  opinion  of  Atn- 
i]  lauBlhentliErdayao  anecdote  of  WABBinaTOK,  vUch 
)i  resist  the  indination  III  record  il  hera.  Whentlie  Gkhi- 
re  living  in  Franklln^quare,  not  &i  l^om  what  is  now  the 
411  Hall.  Iliey  were  accuglomed  frequently  la  ride  oul  to- 
An  they  were  about  selling  forth  one  day,  WAKHiNaTOH 
ins  boys  gathered  about  a  poor  wa^lLer-womani  who  vras 
;lly  irioks  and  taunting  ai- 


u-raigo,  Bf  proc 


rd  then 


and  wilh 


2^0 
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fJi^rjity  r:;irov':d  th*-io  for  ih*.*ir  wanujn  conduct.  He  ixtquired  ilie  rejcid-;nce  of  the  poor 
woman,  a,— ifUrd  li^-r  i:iio  his  omti  earriag*^,  giving  her  a  fr<:at  by  his  side,  and  him^felf  drove 
hT  U^  h<rr  hurnbie  habitation,  which  chanced  to  be  in  tbe  direction  u  hither  lie  and  Mre. 
Washi.notox  wrrre  going.  In  endeavoring  recently  to  comply  with  the  request  of  a  friend 
in  th«:  Orient,  to  fumiith  for  a  duftinguished  Russian  prince  an  autograph  vamong  other 
eminent  American*;  *  of  the  great  and  good  Washington/  we  were  enabled,  through  the 
kindne^h  of  an  obliifing  friend,  Hon.  Recorder  Tallm Ai>OE,to  tran5mit  the  following  letter, 
•ddreiMfd  by  Gen.  Washington  to  his  father,  Major  Tallmadge,  a  distinguished  t^cer 
in  the  American  army : 
t  Dj^^^  g j^  .  *Head-  Qvarlerf,  Bergen  CMMty,  11  tA  Jiily,  1780. 

*  Ak  we  inay  every  moment  expect  the  arriral  of  the  French  fleet,  a  revival  of  the  correspoiidence 
with  the  CuLPEBJi  will  \te  of  very  great  importance.  If  the  younger  cannot  be  engaged  again,  yoa 
will  endeavor  to  jireiail  upon  the  older  to  give  you  information  of  the  movements  and  poiiition  of  the 
enemy  ujwn  Loog-Uland  ;  as,  whether  they  are  all  confined  to  the  post  at  Brooklyn,  or  whether  they 
have  ttny  detached  fiontt,  and  where,  and  what  is  their  strength  at  these  posts ;  in  short,  desire  him  to 
inform  you  of  whatever  comes  under  his  notice,  and  which  seems  worthy  of  commanication.  Yoa 
will  transmit  your  letters  to  General  Howe,  who  will  forward  them  to  me. 

*  I  am  Dear  Sir 

*  Your  most  obedient  servH., 
<  Major  Tallmadge.'  'GS  Waihikotok. 

*  P.  S.  Desire  him  to  attend  particularly  to  the  provision  which  they  are  making  of  wood  and  forage, 
and  whether  they  drive  any  stock  within  their  lines.' 

The  object  of  the  pregnant  inquiriea  in  the  postscript  will  be  readily  appreciated.  In 
anotlier  letKrr  to  Major  Tallmadge,  the  General  desires  liim  to  ascertain  from  the  CuL* 
rERS  whether  the  enemy  were  making  up  thin  or  think  clothing  for  the  soldiers ;  a  sufficient 
indication  of  their  declined  movements,  to  the  north  or  the  south.  A  wise  /oreoufe,  in 
the  minutcNt  matters,  was  one  of  tlie  most  striking  characteristics  of  Washington*! 
mind.  •  •  •  It  was  our  purpose  to  have  been  at  Schenectady,  at  the  *  commencement'  of 
M)ld  Union,' and  to  have  mingled  once  more  with  the  members  of  the  Society  whose 
iMidge  wu  are  proud  to  wear :  but  the  fates  forbade.  We  have  been  compelled  to  content 
uursclves  with  the  {lerusal  of  a  glowing  record  of  the  proceedings.  Among  these,  the 
addrcHH  of  the  Hon.  William  W.  Campbell,  member  of  congress  elect,  before  the  Phi 
Reta  Kapiia  Society,  has  inont  favorably  impressed  us.  It  commences  with  a  historical 
picture,  wliich  in  its  word-paintmp  reveals  the  spirit  of  a  true  artist;  and  indeed,  through- 
out, aside  from  the  valuable  lessons  inculcated,  this  characteristic  of  the  orator's  mind  is 
apiNirent.  It  is  an  admirable  address.  •  •  •  Is  there  not  a  good  deal  of  philosophy,  as  well 
as  common  sense,  in  the  following  stanzas  7    It '  strikes  u«  so :' 

LITTl-K      FOOLS     AiJD      GREAT      ONES. 


When  at  the  social  Imurd  you  sit, 

Ami  pn^M  around  the  wine, 
Rpmcmber,  thouirh  abuse  is  vile, 

That  une  may  bo  divine. 
Thnt  Heaven  in  kindnpcn  gnvo  the  grape 

Tu  cheer  both  frro.it  and  sniall ; 
That  little  fooU  w  ill  drink  too  much, 

Hut  groat  ones  not  at  all. 


And  if  a  friood  deceived  vou  once. 

Absolve  poor  human  kind, 
Nor  rail  oguiust  your  fellow  man, 

With  malice  in  your  mind; 
But  in  your  daily  intercourse 

llomcmbcr,  lest  you  fall, 
That  little  foulsi  coufide  too  much, 

But  great  ones  not  at  all. 


And  when  in  youth's  too  fleeting  hours 

You  roam  the  earth  alone. 
And  have  not  Kought  some  loving  heart 

That  you  niuy  make  your  own; 
Kemitniber  woman's  priceless  worth, 

And  think,  whrn  pleoAurcs  pall. 
That  little  fools  will  love  too  much. 

But  great  onea  not  at  all. 


In  weal  or  wo,  bo  trustful  still ; 

And  in  the  deepest  care 
Bo  bold  and  resolute,  and  shun 

The  coward  foe.  Despair. 
liCt  work  and  hope  go  hand  in  band. 

And  know,  whate'ur  befall. 
That  little  fools  may  hope  too  much, 

But  great  ouob  not  all. 


Rightly  gladly,  did  opportunity  ser\'e,  would  we  accept  of  the  invitation  so  cordially 
tendered  by  a  correspondent  who  writes  us  from  Prairie  Ronda,  Kalamazoo  county,  Michi- 


gBn  :  '  Qnil  the  brick-anil-rnartar  of  ihr  great  eitf,  and  mtiu  ani  in 
tlie  Great  Lakes,  whera  you  may  look  upon  the  Kaof  leveJ  plain  i 
Uiia,  this  largBit  prnirie  or  Michigan  I  Ruuw  younelf  from  the  floti 
blnnce  of  which,  on  Ihe  IQac  cover  of  yoar  |irecious  monthly  numb 


I  the  fielUa  on  Ihh  nils 
hieh  green  (lie  eye  on 

•hodowa  forth  a 


gree  of  anoient  Dutih  comRirl,  not  nfien  to  be  tiul  with  in  ihia  modem  innovating  Yaiikoo 
world:  lake  your  fUn,  lialiing-uckle,  and  a  nell-lniined  Better;  and  when  fou  have 
packed  youraalf  and  appurteniuice*  on  board  the  ear,  and  have  fairly  lost  iishtof  ODlkjua- 
ted  Albany,  then  you  hiiTe  paawd  the  troaUet  of  a  tour  to  »e  the  Prairie  Counlrj,  and  it> 
wide  icene  of  waving  cropa.  You  are  well  known,  'CHd  Kmce.,'  even  Uen  among  the 
cabiru;  and  my  vronw,  who  wean  ihe  full  round  face  which  pointi  bock  to  her  parentage 
in  the  valley  uf  ihe  Mohawk,  will  eiiend  you  a  weleoioe;  not  with  Ihe  well-meunred 
word*  of  Ihe  lipa  alone,  bnl  gnahing  free  and  fVonkly  from  the  heart;  and  our  own  'Utile 
KiTi,"  'ihort  her  "tecna'  aomo  sii  eummcm,  will  place  ihe  live  coal  on  your  pipe,  when 
you  wiab  ta  recreate  your  fancy  by  inhaling  the  fragrant  weed  of  Virginia.  We  will  point 
you  to  Ihe  thick  wooda,  whero  you  may,  if  yoor  nerve  ia  ateady  and  your  eye  tme,  bring 
down  the  'braiioTiing  antlera' of  llie  fleet-fooled  deer;  and  when  you  are  wearied,  and 
]-oiir  ■  ileitmctiveneBB'  is  mlixlieJ  with  Ihia  game  of  '  me,'  we  wilt  then  turn  you  and  your 
letter  loots  upon  countleas  nuinban  of  iba  '  prairie  hen,'  luid  it  vvtil  joy  in  10  hear  you 
aaylhallhia  bird  of  ihc  weal  ia  appreciated  byyoariule  oa  auperior  to  the  gronis  of  I^ng 
liland.  When  your  fancy  thus  inclinep,  we  will  Mff  you  out  on  the  BuriiH.-e  of  a  lake  a 
mile  in  length,  and  ihers  bait  you  a  hook,  which  if  rightly  tended,  will  enaUe  yon  10 
iramfcr  a  upolted  pickerel  or  wido-mauthrd  bau  from  the  element  in  which  he  haiaulang 
preyed  upon  Ilia  species.  And  when  you  have  practiced  Ihe  cruelty  of  Ihe  hook  upon  Ihe 
finny  tribe  10  aatiely,  we  wdl  get  you  10  note  Ibe  purity  of  the  water  of  the  lake,  by  run- 
ning out  a  line  with  a  peeled  [utalo  and  alone  to  unk  it,  lo  ihe  depth  of  thirty  feet,  and 
heat  you  iwear  Iliat  the  pnlalo  ia  not  beyond  your  own  length  Snsm  the  gklS  Pledge  your- 
telf  to  viaii  ua,  and  we  will  promiK  thai  you  aball  receire  the  moat  eonaidomte  attention.' 
Not  a  doabl  of  it,  friend  '  J.  C  We  wiah  there  waa  a*  little,  thai  ws  ahoukl  over  be  able 
to  gain  lime  10  accept  your  moat  gialeful  invitation.  However,  nOBJ  twrrorM,  as  wna 
remarked  'on  on*  occuaiou,'  by  that  eicellent  father  of  our  frateniiiy,  the  veneraMe  Rir- 
CDIK.  -  -  '  >  W3i  Puiry  Exflnda  ?'  la  a  very  good  aatire  upon  the  voal  amount  of  twaole 
that  hoB  recently  been  eipcnded  upon  what  ia  now  genei»lly  termed  '  The  SaUprtrt  U"**- 
ISBn,'  which  haa  grown  out  of  apeculaliona  concerning  the  cauae  of  iJie  violsnt  rovagea  of 
ihe  late  fire.  The  most  aenabla  eipoaiUon  thai  we  have  seen  upon  the  aubjecl,  la  a  brief 
letter  from  Hr,  JiuiB  J.  AIiFES,  one  of  oar  moat  dialinguiihed  chenuala,  taking  the  affirm- 
ative aide  of  the  qnesiiun  ofeiploiian,  under  certain  circunulancei.  UiBvicwa  have  been 
iDttoined,  we  have  remarked,  In  aevetBl  huraiicei,  by  eiamploa  cited,  and  argumenia  ad- 
duced (as  we  iiili:i,  from  internal  evidence,  by  Mr.  Chakueb  Ki^a)  in  the  '  Courier  and 
Enquirer.''  '  ■  FitKNcn  tianalalon  of  English  or  American  works  encoonter  a  liule  dif- 
ficulty now  eiul  then  in  rendering  the  foreign  tiileainlo  their  veinairnlar.  Mr.  Piuldinh's 
'  Dutchman'a  Fireside'  is  entitled  in  the  traiulatlon,  ■  Z<  Coin  da  Feu  ifun  HoOaadidt,  on 
Xea  Cd^m  de  Nnc-Tork,  avml  L'lidtptndiinre.'  The  same  writer'a  -Wealwant  Ho!' 
has  gone  to  hb  French  readera  under  the  title  of  '  A  L'Oatil  ■"  Lei  an  hope  the  letl  ia 
morellleral.  ■  ■  -  Ths  obliging  coneapondent  from  whom  we  derive  the  fiillawing  brilliant 
linea,  which  excel  even  DavDEn'a  '  dedicationa'  in  eiquiille  hyperbole,  aays  in  ttia  note  nc- 
coni[ianying  them: '  I  enclose)  for  your  valuable  Magaxine  an  instance  of  self-langht  poetic 
laJent  rarely  10  be  met  with,  even  in  the  nineteenlh  century.  Nature,  in  h?r  vatiout  de- 
velopmeniB  of  bnman  geniua.  aometimeB  ailoniahea  un  in  Ihe  liberal  diatribution  of  her 
richest  gcma;  where,  from  hmnblu  circumsloncea,  mde  habilH,  and  untutored  eiamptes,  we 
■hnutd  have  looked  for  little  more  Ihon  the  effiuiona  of  mediocre  inlellecL  The  ensuing 
beauUnil  lines,  Itowever,  will  be  conaidered  aa  a.  choice  specimen  of  her  bounty  conferred 
on  a  peasant  named  Abii.  SntTFrMBOTTOH,  whoso  inimitable  poetic  powen  inspired  him 
to  select,  in  the  fertile  fields  of  poeay,  a  garland  for  his  rustic  Ihow  which  would  hava 
adorned  the  bead  of  a  MoorI  or  a  BrnoN.    There  are  threa  more  of  iiis  love-elegiee 
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which  I  shall  forward  to  you  should  you  insert  the  enclosed.'  We  shall  be  ezoeedingif 
happy  to  hear  fiirther  from  Mr.  Shufflebottoh,  ('  Phcebus !  what  a  name  !*)  and  accept 
with  grateful  ttianks  the  offer  of  our  correspondent: 

AN      £  I.  E  O  Y      ADDBE8SED      TO      DELIA. 

BT    ABSL    8QOrVX.aBOTTOU. 

Ye  sylpbii,  who  banquet  on  my  Delia's  blush, 

Who  lu  her  doating  lock*  of  gold  repoio, 
Dip  in  her  check  your  gossamery  brush, 

And  with  its  bloom  of  beauty  tinge  the  rose. 

Hover  around  her  lips  on  rainbow  wiog. 
Load  from  hor  honied  breath  your  viewless  feet ; 

Bear  thence  a  richer  fVagrance  for  the  Spring, 
And  make  the  lily  and  the  violet  sweet. 

Ye  gnomes,  whoiie  toil  through  many  a  dateless  year 

Its  nurture  to  the  infant  gem  supplies, 
From  central  caverns  bring  your  diamonds  here, 

To  ripen  in  the  suu  of  Delia's  eyes. 

And  ye  who  bathe  in  iEtna's  lava  spring. 

Spirits  of  Fire !  to  see  my  lovo.  advance; 
Fly,  salamanderv,  on  BJtbcstos  wing. 

To  wonton  in  my  Delia's  flery  glance. 

She  weeps!  she  weeps !  her  eye  with  anguish  swells; 

Some  tale  of  sorrow  melts  my  feeling  girl ; 
Nymphs!  catch  the  tears,  and  in  your  lucid  shells 

Enclose  them,  embryos  of  the  orient  pearl. 

She  sings!  the  nightingale  with  envy  hears, 

The  cherubim  bend  from  their  starry  throne ; 
And  motionless  are  stopped  the  attentive  spheres, 

To  hear  more  heavenly  music  than  their  own. 

Cease,  Delia,  cease !  for  all  the  angel  throng 

Listening  to  thee,  let  sleep  their  golden  wires ; 
Cease,  Delia,  cease  that  too  surpassing  song. 

Lost,  stung  to  envy,  they  should  break  their  lyres. 

Cease,  ere  my  senses  are  to  madness  driven 
By  the  strong  joy !  — cease,  Dklia  I  lest  my  soul 

Enwrapt,  already  thinks  itself  in  heaven. 
And  bursts  my  feeble  body's  frail  control! 

Wk  spoke  recently  of  Messre  Ackerman  and  Miller,  and  of  the  great  skill  and  good 
taste  exhibited  by  them  in  the  art  of  ornamental  xign  and  banner- painting.  We  haveliUely 
examined  other  specimens  of  their  talent,  which  seems  to  us  to  deserve  at  least  a  reference. 
The  banners  which  impressed  us  most  favorably  were,  *The  Mariner*s  Division  of  the 
*  Sons  of  Temperance'  Society,'  the  *  Brooklyn  Operative  Masons'  Benevolent  Society,*  and 
the  *Past  Grand-Master's -Society  of  New- York.'  If  any  of  our  readers  desire  to  *8ee 
signs,*  or  to  emblazon  upon  banners  the  emblems  of  the  societies  to  which  thej  belong, 
they  will  evince  their  taste  and  good  sense  by  dropping  in  upon  Messrs.  Ackerman  and 
Miller,  Nassau  near  Ann-street,  who  have  no  superiors  in  their  line.  •  •  •  The  'Report 
of  the  Primary  School  Committee  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Public  School  Societjof 
New- York,'  on  *The  Use  qf  Seats  wiihoul  Bmkfy  is  a  very  able  paper,  and  meets,  we  are 
glad  to  perceive,  with  warm  acceptance.  Thanks  to  the  benevolent  spirit  that  has  at  lait 
sought  to  relieve  the  sense  of  weariness  of  boys  who  '  turn  and  turn  yet  find  no  rest'  <hi 
their  backless  seats,  by  proposing  a  substitute,  which  should  find  a  place  in  every  school  in 
the  country.  •  •  •  We  do  not  often  meddle  with  politics ;  but  as  we  shall  not  violate  the 
neutrality  of  our  Magazine  by  the  relation  of  a  political  anecdotOi  have  the  politeneH  to 
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h«ark>D  to  the  fbllowhig.  Then  n  &  county  in  onn  of  our  fiu^neaiem  sulo  wLich  nutn- 
Iwim  juBl  fiior  wliig".  In  thiBOOunly  Ihe  peoplo  ■reeitTaVBgiuiIll'fonJ  of  milllarydiiplij', 
and  KVenil  com]ian)«  meet  U  atitted  iniervalx,  for  the  pnipom  of  drilling  and  ibr  field- 
eiercin.  Om  or  the  aforesaid  nhiga  ii  nonimiuider  uf  one  of  the  mnl  popular  or  ihew 
comiKuuH;  and  the  HBnoer  in  which  he  direcn  itie  maTFmenU  of  hia  prditical  appDneala 
in  the  rank*  i>  reallji  quite  'a  csulian.'  Furtfiample,  in  the  evolution  which  require  a 
pivolrinan,  aroond  whicb>a  platoon  lunu,  he  aelecta  fur  the  'tBming-pmnt' a  fellow  whig, 
whom  he  places  where  il  is  plesaml  eionding,  while  at  the  ottier  ettremil;  of  the  [dTot  he 
slBtionglhe  falleet  of  hit  loco-foco  friencts,  where  Ibeybave  lo  do  all  the  walking  iu  the  hot 
ion,  and  finally  are  ohliged  to  hall  Juit  on  the  ridgn  of  the  attmipB  of  the  nigar-cane ! 
Odd 'pociecution  for  opinion's  take' Ihul  -  ■  ■  Wb  would  call  the  altenlion  of  our  me- 
tropolitan readen  ID  Madatar  Hix'i  Bearding  and  DBy-Schoal  for  Young  Ladiei,  at  PJnm- 
bei  Four,  Carroll- flace,  Bleefker'■tn^el.  Madame  ilii  and  uniHianii  are  accomplinlied 
French  ladiei,  who  srs  moit  bvarahly  kitawa  to  ftmilies  of  tbo  finl  distinction  among  in. 
Her  establish  men  t  is  of  the  higheii  order,  and  her  courset  of  inntmction  embrace  every 
ctepsnnteni  of  education  neceraary  to  an  accompliiihed  female.  A  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  'grand  nation,' it  may  bo  well  lo  remark,  may  here  be  acquired  lo  perfection} 
fbr  FVeuch,  being  the  Inngaags  of  Ihe  hmily,  la  the  language  of  the  BHIablinhment.  Wa 
can  eommend.wlth  entire  eonlidence,  thia  ocellenl  acliool  to  the  atlcntion  and  patronage 
of  our  citiiena.  '  -  '  TitEHi  was  a  very  severe  nighl-atorm  lately  on  the  Hudaoo,  in 
which  two  or  three  alcam-bDalB  were  placed  in  temporary  periL  A  ratlier  exaggerated  ac- 
count of  the  terrore  of  the  ecene,  in  a  melropulitan  daily  jnumal,  has  given  rise  to  a  bur- 
leaqne  d«crlption,  by  a  Brooklyn  paper,  of  a  eimilar  (cene  on  board  one  of  the  East-riTei 
ferry-boaia.  The  Bea-lenua  of  the  writer  we  believe  are  ulrikingly  eorrecl:  ''Hio  force  of 
■he  wind  may  be  imagined,  when  it  required  two  of  the  airongpat  men  to  prevent  the  hair 
from  being  hiuvm  fWim  tlie  captain's  head.  Gradually  the  veeael  neared  tlie  lihore,  and 
alill  the  wind  increaieil.  The  conilemation  in  the  ladies'  cabin  may  be  imagined  bill  not 
deiclibed.  In  the  gentleman's  cabin  aSiirf  were  little  better.  Huge  spil-boiea  rolled  from 
aide  to  aide  with  fearful  velocity,  and  the  crie)  of  agony  Stoat  tbone  Ihcy  aljiick,  convinced 
Ihe  reel  that  the  vaaael  conld  not  aland  the  gale  much  lunger.  Ordera,weunderatand,  were 
given  to  cloae-nef  the  poop,  but  thla  could  not  be  accompliahed,  for  no  tooner  would  a 
man  ihow  his  head  above  the  wood-work,  to  man  the  poo|>dDwn-haiil,than  it  left  his 
ahoulden  berell  of  every  thing !'  -  -  '  What  a  f^orioua  thing  English  juslice  ia,isn't  it! 
We  aee,  by  late  arrivals,  that  three  or  four  female  children,  of  tender  age,  were  recendy 
conBiMd  night  al\er  night  in  chaina,  end  finally  sentenced  (a  prison,  for  ateaJing  cools  of  the 
value  of  one  half-penny!  We  observe, loo, that  a  '  tall,  abteman, of  decent appearanco,' 
was  '  collared  by  two  conatablea  on  duty'  and  conveyed  lo  primn,  for  atierapling  to  hand  a 
letter  lo  Ihe  Duke  of  Wbllikgtoh,  aa  he  was  going  into  the  Howe  of  l/irda.  I'he  pre- 
•euceof  mind  of  Ihe  brave  hero  (who  was  aboul  to 'give  It  up  an  a  bad  job'at  Walerluo 
when  the  Fruniana  came  up  and  decided  Ihe  fate  of  tbt  field]  on  llie  preeeni  occasion  ia 
Tery  remarkable:  '  His  Grace  appeared  for  a  moment  alightty  lluahed,but  paid  nu  allen- 
tion  to  the  '■ireumslance  ;  and  seemingly  unconaciooa  of  any  thing  unusual  having  oecur- 
md,  gave  hi*  orders  to  his  groom,  and  walked  into  ihe  houae.'  Could  any  thing  be  more 
aublimely  merciful !  -  ■  ■  Sohe  eastern  editor  temarka,  thai  he  came  near  bursting  wilh 
laoghter,  to  see  a  drunken  man  trying  to  pocket  the  shadow  of  a  swinging  sign,  which  he 
mistook  for  a  pockethandkerchief.  We  were  greatly  '  eierciaed'  in  the  satne  klnd^with 
our  iwniemporary,  by  seeing  Ihe  other  day  a  drunken  fellow  twisting  himself  ronnd  an 
awning-poei.  looUng  with  maudlin  lack-lustre  eyes  at  a  city  rail-road  car,  which  he 
beckoned  with  many  irregular  gestures  lo  coroe  up  lo  the  side-walk.  The  rar  kept  on, 
however;  andae  the diaappoinled  inebriate sliook his  list  al  the  conductor,  he  said,  D — n 
the  'buieea  !  —  how  coned  in.do-pen-peii-dent !  I'll  (ii  'em,  d  —  n  "em!  if  I  live  till 
lo-morrow  !'  •  -  -  A  LADv-contribuior  ai  the  west,  whose  long  fiommnnication  we  hrul 
DO  time  lo  read  and  notice  In  our  lui  number,  says  that  the  Editor's  Table  of  that 
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issue  was  not  as  good  as  usual  —  in  fact,  rather  poor.  '  Who  dcnigcs  of  it,  BemBT 
Peio  V  The  truth  is,  we  never  look  over  the  Salmagundi  of  our  own  department,  with- 
out wishing,  not  only  for  our  own  but  especially  for  our  readers'  sakes,  that  it 
vastly  better.  But  yet,  after  all,  we  *  do  the  best  we  can,  and  the  best  can  do  no 
Dear  Madam  !  it  is  dreadfully  hut,  and  oppressively  Kultry !  *  Sensible*  drops  of  water 
exude  from  the  hand  that  writes  this,  and  chase  eacii  other  down  upon  the  paper.  Think  on 
these  thing",  and  *  pity  and  forgive*  mistakes,  dulness,  and  '  things  of  that  sort  !*  •  .  .  W« 
have  received  a  catalogue  of  the  pictures  *  by  the  old  masters,*  to  be  sold  at  the  lata  resi- 
dence of  Joseph  Bonaparte  at  Bordentown.  We  cordially  endonne  the  sentimenti  of 
the  *  Commercial  Advertiser^  in  relation  to  this  matter :  *  It  was  given  out  that  they  were 
going  to  Europe,  to  be  sold  ;  and  various  scribes  were  afflicted  at  the  thought  oi  their 
leaving  America.  '  They  should  be  purchased  and  retained,  at  almost  any  price,'  was  ths 
cry,  *for  the  support  and  encouragement  of  the  divine  art  in  our  country.'  For  onTKlveiy 
we  cannot  very  well  see  how  the  art  is>  to  be  encouraged  by  paying  thouFanda  of  doUaim 
for  a  set  of  pictures  painted  by  men  who  have  been  dead  for  ages.  The  true  way  to  en* 
courage  art  is  to  put  money  in  the  lank  purses  of  the  artists  ;  of  the  living,  working  meil 
who  have  home-rent  to  pay,  and  wives  and  children  to  feed  and  clothe,  and  provisioQ  lo 
make  for  sickness  and  old  age.  A  thousand  dollars  expended  in  this  way  \%ill  do  more  ftr 
art  than  ten  thousand  lavished  on  *■  old  masters,*  many  of  which  have  little  beeide  their 
age  and  their  names,  genuine  or  fictitious,  to  recommend  them.*  True,  every  word  of  it ! 
By  the  by,  a  very  plen.«ant  paragraphist  in  the  *  Evening  Post*  gives  a  graphic  aketch  oC 
the  manner  in  which  pictures  '  by  the  old  masters*  are  sold  at  evening- vendue  in  diis  eitf. 
Hear  the  auctioneer :  *  Shentlkmenb,  you  sees  the  two  old  maaters.  Wat  do  I  hear  iat 
the  old  masters  V  *  Three  shilluns.'  *  Three  shilluns!'  and  the  poor  varlet  would  fidn 
have  escaped  the  indignant  glance  of  the  veteran,  but 

'  He  holds  him  with  his  glittering  eye,' 

while  he  expatiates  upon  the  enormity  of  bidding  '  three  shilluns'  {at  a  RuBEm  and  a 
Da  Vinci.  But  said  the  victim,  '  They  aint  genooine,  I  don't  think.'  *  But  three  thiUuni 
wouldn't  pay  for  the  lampblack  they  *ve  got  on  *em,'  interposed  another.  '  Well,' added  • 
third,  *  if  Der  Winci  and  Kubbins  painted  sich  looking  things  as  them,  Der  Wind  cooldnt 
a-been  no  great  shakes,  noi  Rubbins  nuther  ;*  and  the  decision  of  this  last  critic  was  not 
&r  from  a  correct  one.  •  •  •  Once  more  the  Park  Theatre  is  to  be  '  ilKlf  again** 
The  '  players  be  come ;'  (/Harles  Kean,  and  that  matchless  actress,  Ellkn  True,  hii 
wife,  among  the  rest.  We  are  to  have  opera,  too ;  and  beside  an  eminent  priRM-doima^ 
and  a  celebrated  tenor,  we  are,  better  than  all,  once  more  to  hear  the  deep  mellow  tonwi 
of  our  friend  Brouii's  voice  resounding  on  the  stage  ;  which  he  re-visits  temporarily,  bf 
the  by  ;  adding  the  vocal  to  his  busy  commercial  pursuits,  for  a  time,  in  older  to  help  tha 
worthy  manager  out  of  a  little  dilemma,  brought  about  by  a  disappointment  in  hia  Ltta 
foreign  recruits.  Now  will  Old  Drurt  *  look  up,  and  seldom  be  seen  at  night*  '  lik« 
NioBE,  all  tiers.*  •  •  -  IIerk  in  the  reply  of  a  female  witness  at  a  recent  trial  in  Pam 
of  a  wife  for  the  murder  of  her  husband.  In  answer  to  a  question  upon  the  usual  d^xifV 
ment  of  the  accused  toward  the  deceased,  she  said,  with  perfect  gravity,  *  He  loved  har 
so  well,  that  you  would  not  have  believed  t^he  was  his  wife.'  This  is  as  characteristic  m 
the  commendation  of  a  father's  morality,  recently  quoted  by  our  correspondent  Mr.  Stoa* 
ROW.  •  •  •  Who  is  he  who  writes  the  *  Letters  from  the  Midland  Counties  of  Eugkmt 
in  the  *  Commercial  Advertiser'  daily  journal  ?  He  is  a  rare  limner,  be  be  who  he  may* 
Observe  well  this  picture  of  a  cockney  *  commercial  traveller'  upon  the  road.  Wa  ecaxoalf 
remember  any  thing  from  the  pen  of  Dickens  more  closely  vraiscmbtaUe : 

'  Is  he  not  the  very  sublime —  the  coni<uroroation  of  modom  aristocrary  ?  As  perched  high  on  the 
box  of  his  gig ;  his  legs  thrust  down  i^liflr  and  >traight ;  his  fashionable  hat  stuck  on  his  hcttd,  and  a 
bunch  of  curlod  hair  projoctin:?  from  the  othor  sidi; ;  an  cvc-glai<8  pocjiing  from  the  pocket  of  his 
vest;  his  shirt,  his  cravat,  and  hit*  fingers  radiant  with  'Brummagem.'  Is  not  this  aristocracy t 
Mark  him  now  I    There  are  two  ladies  heaving  in  sight,  strangers  to  him :  what  matter  V    They  «ra 


llaH,luulIu  will  bun  1u  Uicm)  (enlly  lndliDigu^  (lkBfli>l>D  (roia  bki  rijfal  bud,  for  UuHofiuxri 
■TD  bluxiD^  WLtb  rinft  -,  one  alifht  Iwlut  of  Lba  proj«Uiif  fiiur  ik/br«iUd  l  a  tiifti  ailjiivtiiHBI  of  Uui 

vkjp  6oa  ilj  pkAO«.  ud  with  IhoHDiBlied  uro/  ft  pH^KI  dneniuji  lia  ettu  In  twain  an  imfOrrtuatd 
ti  ihu  Imd  ruUyilifhlcdDH  hii hono'i bu i  Iha otalp liraplusd, kli glua b Sied in hii ays, U> 
chii  irBlnviUd  in  uraftotUii  noH  ippnnfid  HuliJOD,  ucl  wUh  lh«  iji  irUiili  ii  mm  (luedliau* 
unlnu  the  atlruciiii  itrwinn.  taaunanclDi  ■!  tbs  lung  lima  u  hum  kndiT  u  OKin  Ihiu  :  iUi  un- 
■bBfthed  sya  qii^l*  boi,  ahnovcli  bo  tec  haw  diHST«eable  is  LI*  kcnitiu^.  Ttey  approech ;  hia 
Hufen  an  slaTalwllahiiliMi  kawtraenfiillrliEdbica  thai  Ub!    Hb  rlglil  body  bows  is  IbaAnt- 


iiicued  IgiantKa,  1 


DaopbHIIGBlAf 


ipreaaod  than  vllh  (he  bsUef  Ihal  h( 


I 
I 
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'  Rannrng  a  Load  Bbtcbul^  it  raider  conmdeni»iaa,  6oni»  nf  llaincldcnla  ramind  m  of 
u.  triok  plMfBd  by  a  wag  who,  befm  the  working  of  the  mline  springs  of  oar  own  Suw. 
Biftde  it  a  biuiiKB  to  amoggle  salt  frofn  Canada  fnlo  Mhe  Saiei.'  Oae  day,  hating  got 
nind  Ihal  he  wasEinpacUd,  he  luodul  hie  hass  full  of  isw-diul.  and  dnivo  pail  (bo  tBTem 
where  [he  eiciwoHin  wrre  wailing  flir  him.  He  nu  ordered  In  >top,  hul  he  only  increaMtd 
hb  ipeed.  Al  tengtb  he  wan  ovRrlaken,  and  hie  load  inaper^lcd  wiih  tmuij  Imprecalioiw, 
after  whirh  he  waa  permitted  lo  jasa  on.  A  day  or  [wo  after,  he  drore  up  again  with  a 
full  load  ofaalt.and  aehed.bitnterin^ly.  If  Il1«y  didn't  wani  to  aeaich  him  again.  'Goon! 
goon!'<aid  the  Biciienien;  'we've  iiad  enough  of  you  !'  -  .  -  Tntt  have  uiigular  iIb- 
DonunsticHiaJdiBtinctionaiii  ihfl  w»t,  among  wliich  the  •  Hard  and  Sijfl  Skdt  Boplult' an 
moH  remarkable.  We  btrlirve  there  isabnni  (he  saniDdifliirenre  between  them  that  then 
ie  between  hard  uid  aoi^  ehell  crab?.  We  l^ani  from  the  '  Home  Mivdonary^  thai  a  ^  Hard- 
Shell'  recsnlly  turned  a  '  SoD-Shell'  out  of  the  ehanh.  benuae  he  ind  jrdaed  the  tempo 
snce  society,  nnd  would  not  admit  that  it  was  wnin$t.  FVom  lli«  same  joarnal  we  gather 
the  lollowiDgi  '  As  the  Catholic  prievtof  ttiia  place  was  ra  turning  home  in  the  etage,  a  short 

time  uDce,  he  stopped  at  Deacon  C 'a,  in  a  neighborins  county,  to  dine.    A>  »oon  a* 

■hey  lat  dawn  to  the  table,  the  priurt  commenced  helping  himself;  when  Rev.  Mr, , 

B  Proleaiant  elergyman  present,  remarked,  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  &mily  to  oak  a 
MfHing  upon  their  meak  'Oh,' mid  the  priest,  'let  every  man  ash  his  own  hlenlng!' 
and  it  was  with  difficidiy  thai  he  could  be  induced  la  wait,  until  the  divine  blefising  could 
be  implored,'  .  .  -  TiiE  fame  of  CniFiUM'a  nimr.sirDp  has  penetrated  to  Spain.  Ob- 
•crve  :  '  El  CusFO  Magico  con  piedra  de  Amolar  del  Senor  Cbafhan  (de  cuatm  ladosi  ea 
un  anirulo  cuya  aupFiinridad  es  reconodda  por  to  do  el  mundo.  y  con  el  cual  cada  paisona 
puede  BseDlar  sua  nsvaju ;  y  donde  quiera  que  se  hslle,  sen  bien  pur  mar,  o  par  lierra, 
ntmpre  liene  en  su  podcr  loa  medic*  de  manlonerlaa  en  perfeclo  orden.'  Which  being  in- 
lerpreled,  mearielh,  tliat '  CnariiAH'B  Magic  Suop  with  Hone  of  four  sides  is  an  anlcia 
of  acknowledged  superiority,  with  which  every  ppreon  can  aethia  own  razors ;  and  wheM- 
everhe  may  be,  either  at  sea  or  on  land,  is  always  In  posaesaion  uf  the  means  of  keeping 
ibeol  in  perfect  order'  Not  vurily,  it  should  sf  em,  did  we  many  yean  ago  ■tell  CmrHtii 
to  crow '  .  -  ■  It  is  the  custom,  as  we  learn  from  an  eateemed  friend ,  in  all  parte  of 
Scotland  lo  tend  uvinuiuaH,  when  a  death  occun  in  a  family,  to  all  the  neighban  lo  at- 
tend (lie  luneral.  On  one  occasion,  a  neighbor  wet  omitted  by  the  bereaved  family,  in  the 
usual  inviialions,  a  feail  hsving-  arisen  Iwtween  Ibem.  On  the  day  uf  the  fUneral.  while 
the  people  were  aaaembling.  ihe  alighted  'auld  wife' stood  in  her  door,  and  walelied  ih* 
gathering.  At  lerigth.  unable  to  bear  up  rnider  her  reaentment  any  longer,  ahe  eiclaimed, 
'  AweuH  aweel!  we'llha'eacorpaeD'ourain  inourain  hoiiae  some  day !  — see  tlkni  who 'U 
be  inviled!'  What  an  eihibition  of  human  natorc  !  ■  ■  -  'ScexttatCkunA.Exlenielatid 
fnlenuit,'  remind  ua  of  an  c»cciirrence  which  a  friend  of  oun  menlions  having  wilnesMdat 
Washington,  ai  the  reoeni  inauguration  of  our  new  Preaident.  While  Mr.  Polk  Wnl 
reading  hia  address,  tliere  came  in  tile  pauses  a  voice  crying  in  the  wildi;m«a  of  people 
around, '  Here  '■  the  inaw-irflD^nLl  iprech  of  J«tHs  K.  PnsE,  with  a  im?  and  faithful 
picler  of  the  same, n-lakin' of  Ilia  Bolemii  oath!  Here  theyaw-aw  !'  -  .  -  Thk  'Aiglo- 
Ameriain'  weekly  ioomal  has  preaentcii  ita  sub^ribcts  wilh  a  large  and  very  fine  en- 
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graving  of  •  Sir  Waller  Steli  in  hit  .Sindy  al  AbboUfonl,-  fi 


ded  by  m 


We  legTpi  ihsl  tbs  Isle  hour  at  which  ve  receive  Uu  plaM 
into  Ihin  pBge  only  Ihese  few  wordi  of  welI'deKrved  o 
the  lost  letter  ever  written  by  the  laie  TiioiU 
BdodI    It  wosaililretseil  to  Mr.  Moil,  of  Edinburgh: 

■DbuMqh:  GoDblMi  you  mDiH"™f»,«iJ?««t-t'T'    1  drop  t)i«M  hir  lui  lit    . 
from  Qiblpiraier'1oB£Dil,aii  (he  brink  of  JbundBrmg —  bsia^  in  cbfl  lut  iebbs  of  ilropiic*]  debiU^f 

naihuLl       '  '""'"'  ■  ■  TBo»«  Hood.- 

We  rejcdc;  lo  perceire  that  a  nohle  and  subslimclal  Inbule  is  being  paid  (o  Hood's geoitH 
in  England.  Aaubacriptlon  Toi  the  beiiutit  uf  his  funily  had  reached  Ibeium  of  si  iboo- 
swid  doUaru  al  the  lust  advicn.  This  ie  moat  creditable  to  the  cfrnpalhiei  of  the  poor 
and  hard-working  claa»g,  whoM  welbn  the  deceased  bad  always  at  heart,  -  -  .  Lir 
UB  iiilroiinca,  with  the  pment  number,  a  sort  of  sub-gimip,  under  the  head  of  'A  Fac 
hr^f  Huilt  to  Ikoar  oka  iatl  Understand  Than  ;'  someiliing  lilie  the  surrcplttioUB  line  on 
a  newspaper-margin  iiinead  of  a  letter,  to  a  dislaiit  rorrespondeni.  Thus :  The  beau- 
tiful pDeius  of  'H.  G,'at  S.  L,  are  filed  for  early  insertion. —  ■  BiaoNi' muEt  addrea  m 
Id  propria  ^Krnnid.  She  has  awakened  oiir  curiosity.  '  Port  CoUon'  has  a  tilb  to  point 
a  monil,  but  <ae  with  some  icun:  aiida  half  uf  other  msnuicripts,  received  from  stranger- 
contrihulore  during  the  opprenjve  weather  of  the  Inst  six  week*,)  we  haia  had  no  lUna 

noi  inclioalion  lo  eiploie  beyoad  the  fim  line  of  it Ova  frisnd  '  1'oh'  lias  it  in  him. 

but  li  hu  nut  set  come  out  of  him.  lie  has  wil,  an  observing  eye,  and  some  facility  of 
■vonification.  But  why  don't  he  mitt  earr/uilg  ?  His  6r»teHDrt  had  better  imUMii  than 
the  Kcond;  but  both  are  marred  byinatlemion  locorrect  meaaare.  Some  of  his  lines  an 
too  sliort,  while  others  '  stick  out  a  feet'  or  more.  This  will  Dover  da.  —  Tatrnt  ara 
aome  imporuuit  truths,  well  set  forth,  ui  close  juitaposilion  with  not 
rmisms,  in  the  arlicle  of  '  M.  O.  W.'  on  the  '  Troimxndaa  Ejtdleiux  nf  a  Oonine  B 
faiHaai  Govannund.'  We  shall  eunsidor  his  pspir  with  more  minute  atlenlltm,  nb« 
leisure  sball  serve.  —  Is  looking  over  our  conlribnlor-lelteii,  wo  are  apprised  that  m 
have  neglected  lo  reply  lo  '  H.  A.  C  at  Albany.  His  propouilon  is  clearly  InponblaL ' 
'  Alone  wo  do  it,"  and  scarcely  more  ftom  necasBty  than  choice.  The  poetical  lavors  of 
our  correspondent '  bide  their  time,'  with  oilier  waiting  spirits.  —  Oua  tiiend  '  A.  F,'  of 
Arkansas  shall  Iiear  Irom  us  at  our  earliest  leisnis,  and  not  long  ahcr  Ihesa  lines  shall 
have  greeted  him.  The  '  Cnnwrsafion'  is  filed  for  inaertian,  —  Oua.  esteemed  IViend 
H.  W.  Eli^iwoKtiI,  Esq.,  United  States' Charge  des  A&ires  at  the  court  of  Sweden,  wUI  be 
in  regular  oommunicatioo  nitii  this  Mag&ilne ;  and  our  readen  may  look  fbr  a  aeiiea  of 
adtninble  papers  from  this  source.  —  It  was  quite  imposeible  for  us  lo  aviu 
the  polite  iniiiBiion  of  the  Principal  of  ibe  Chester  Acsdemy.  He  will  pleu 
thanks  for  his  courtesy.  —  'I'hepeperon  'American  Poetry.'by 'J.  K.  Jr.,'ha(aot  been 
declined,  ll  may  and  most  probably  will  appear  belealter.  —  ■  W.  W.,' 
will  let  UB  bear  from  him  again,  perhaps.  —  '  F.  W.  G.,'  Philade][riiia,  sliall 

anon.    '  Sea  ante,'  for  the  caosea  of  our  delay "Die  following  articl«, 

swail  insectioD:  ■  Benvenue  ;'  'Dream  of  ths  Wife  of  PoNTioa  PlLATr  ;'  ' 
Sketches;'  Marriage  of  MoHtuiD  Ali  Pichi  ;  'Inarription  on  the  Tomb  of  ShkllCV  j| 
'  Lines  written  on  a  Uank  Leaf  of  the  great  Northern  Iliad,  the  Niebelungen  lied  :'  'H 
location  to  Death ;'  '  From  Bacchylides ;"  '  Howe's  Cataract  Cave,  Schoharie  County^  ' 
'  Lines  found  in  a  lady's  Reiicnle  ;'  'Cloadee,  or  the  Maid  of  Florida;'  '  Indian  War- 
Bong,' by  L  M'L.Jr.;  '  The  Prairie  Cottage,' by  Mr».  C  M.  Siwiia,  etc.,  etc.  CJ-Il 
has  rhanced  that  notices  of  several  newpublicBiions  taronng  themGoKTHi's  '  Essay*  on 
Art,' -Tiis  Housekeeper's  Assistant,' EvxitlST's  'Vision  of  Death,' -The  Bridal  Wreath,' 
two  new  ItaJian  tTDiuladons  by  Mr.  Lesteh.  and  a  new  work  by  Captain  MiuiiiT,] 
have,  by  a  necAunical  pressure  known  lo  printers,  been  crowded  out  of  oui  '  Ijtenry 


Oeconl.'    They  will  ^ 


:ir  nexl  number. 
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Lnuuiir  Kkcdid.— Mr.  J.  S.  Suirn 
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leliDOWIidpt]}  ihM  (Ih 

ml  proper  dalilu    Hra. 
•dmlrsdu -The  April 


imiirail. '  Tin  Jnrml  tftSt  Ttian  Ezpeiilim 
nvnti  vs  o(  ibg  biiroii:  iiplaiu,  ftrlli  ud  ■alTari 
oT  SulTl  ANNjt  ud  bis  miiuDiii  j  Ihc  iHrlndbl 
clullf  Iho  lUrf  oT  Ibsir  captiiji;  in,  and  Anal  si 


ibl>  ■  J(^1hev  mrf  Bynuiyi-  will  arer  ftMfnl  iba 
:ol1eellr>ii  la  irbioh  wc  liiva  rcr<rr»d,  li  !i  anaugh  to 
iliaa.    Tbs  Raupciu  hava  jual  publlihsd  il.  la  iha 

gaoflbalTDUBg  bui  darlsf  carapauf .  Tbapurlid; 
euunfa  of  Ihe  iinall  band  orTeiana;  ind  oipi- 
ipa  /h>in,  Ihe  oaatla  of  Parole,  affbrd  rich  iDKariala 
at  of  a  ipirjtad  Qctiao.  Tba  volumD  wiQ  ba  EQua- 
itly  baan  ixnad  frniD  CUir-ilraa( :  •  Cat- 
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•.  by  Hdh 


one.  prid 


lo  iha  paa  of  KJ»  BiECHim  af  Clnla: 
poniaa  oT  Amerlua  •aciely.  Ilxidrai 
•jilam.ai  well  ai  id  Iha  depnrtniani  i 
auulaed  by  pramlncnl  lllararj'  nnd  Ihi 


CBCaanaU'B  arw  'Eiiari  DU  a 
•Tki  DxtgafAmiTicm  7ini« 


.    Theaa 


a>«k  10  wbloh  we  have  alrstdf  alluded,  bu  reoenlly  bees  publbhed.  Tbe  laariied  ai 
into  a  nlainainalyelioClhavanoiitScriplanJ  larmt,'  SnI,' '  S/iinl,"  Idji,' me.,  tat  d 
Iha  whole  Uie  iDferoKe,  Ihil  Uu  tmit  u  lit  aim.  aiiallng  la  Iba  full  iolagriiy  of  hii  bail 
aai|iisotly«ilbD>pirtlii>iJAiil)>,whiahilaBreiutil;  impUaJ  In  the  vaty  lana  'loul.'  Tb'u 
A  very  dacldedadraDcflapoDaJIpraTuiiiiaoEiDiLiDDlhlftubllniaihraiB  I  and  Ml^r  nail  ii 
ouhDI  (hfl|[raDd  poallJon  DTlbe  ariUiar  En  ra^nrd  to 


.    Tha  I 


LR  UID  UcEt.UTR'a  '  Fan 

10  tha  ^nar  Ihui  wa  pradlcE 

iUiulralioni,  paper  aad  lypographical  aAcacuUon.  il  la  all  that  caiild  be  dfuirad.  Tbo  voliu 
•  £fny>  on  Stimnm  RifhU  nd  tknr  PaUtiml  Gusraaliii,'  by  E.  P.  Uuslsut.  e>i|,  abauld  nc 
ouitladlnanoUiMorihB  'Tribune'  |.ubllcalien>,    Il  !■  avoluiDe  for  which  (hare  aii  a  graai 

Onuidiiir  ifflfmtiau'  will  meelra  proper  ailaalioa  in  oar  DeiL  We  bad  wrluen  an  iocidanU 
dsa  af  It,  in  eoBHsUoi  wlib  Iba  llHt  oa  '  Piiri'an  a  praeadlnf  pafa.btii  wt  hava  boas  aonpalli 
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compress  our  materiel  so  much,  that  it  is  of  necessity  crowded  out  •  •  •  Among  the  recent  volumw 
of  Messrs.  Wilet  and  Putnam's  '  Library  of  Choice  Reading'  are  *  The  Crock  of  Gold,*  by  M  aetik 
FABquiiAB  TuppRB,  Hazx.itt'8  *  Characters  of  SHAKSPXAaK,'  and  *  Prose  and  Verse,'  by  Thomas 
Hood,  in  two  volumes.  •  •  •  Mr.  Colman,  Boston,  has  in  preparation  two  Tolumes  of  almoet 
matchless  beauty,  intended  for  the  '  presentation  season.'  The  first  is  '  Tkt  Floral  Tear,*  a '  Bou- 
quet of  Flowers,'  painted  by  an  artUt,  and  illustrated  by  good  poetry ;  the  second,  '  The  Fl»m9r- 
Jlphabet,*  edited  by  Mrs.  F.  S.  Osgood.  Each  letter  of  the  alphabet  will  be  illustrated  witk  a 
verse,  and  embellished  by  a  flower,  the  whole  printed  in  gold  and  colors.  The  specimens  we  have 
seen  of  the  execution  are  very  beautiful  •  •  •  Mcssas.  Pains  and  Bubocss,  John-street,  have 
published  in  a  handsome  volume  '  The  OkaUenge  of  Sarletta,*  an  historical  romance  of  the  timaa 
of  the  Medici,  by  D'Azeglio  ;  translated  by  our  consul  at  Genoa,  C.  Edwabos  Lsstsii,  Esq.  The 
work  is  spoken  of  in  the  preface  as  '  the  best  in  the  Italian  tongue,*  and  the  translator  seems  to 
have  had  the  grcatei>t  delight  in  rendering  the  '  beautiful  creation'  into  the  rude  speech  of  tho 
North.  •  •  •  A  VERT  charming  thing  is  ' Fanny  Fairfield,  or  the  Ruined  Village  Poeteu*  a  tale 
by  Prof.  Wilson,  recently  published  by  Redding  and  Company,  Boston.  Read  the  story 
through  —  and  if  you  '  have  any  tears  to  shed,'  prepare  to  let  them  iow  while  pemsiiig  the  last 
four  pages,  for  flow  they  will,  despite  all  your  precaution. 


,*y  Ws  have  received,  under  date  of  *  London,  August  3,*  a  note  from  Mr.  Csas.  A.  BBistBD,  •■- 
thor  of  the  paper  on  the  '  Modern  Poets  and  Poetry  of  England,'  in  our  June  nnnber,  to  whteh,  ■• 
an  act  of  simple  justice,  we  give  the  earliest  possible  insertion.    The  writer  says : 

'  Sous  extraordinary  mistakes  have  been  made  In  publishing  a  communication  of  mine  whicli  ap- 
peared in  your  June  number.  I  do  not  allude  to  the  errors  in  proper  names  and  claasioal  qoota- 
tions.  which  I  am  willing  to  attribute  to  my  bad  hand-writing*  rather  than  your  proof- reader's 
carelessness  ;  but  to  a  statement  which  seriously  endanger*  my  character  for  truth  and  honor.,  I  flad 
a  poem  of  Tcmhtson'i  prefaoed  by  the  assertion  that  '  it  was  commonioated  by  Mr.  0.  A.  BiuanA, 
who  had  been  permitted  to  read  It  in  the  author's  manuscript'  I  did  not  raad  the  poem  In  the  an- 
tlior's  manuscript ;  I  have  not  the  honor  of  his  acquaiintance  ;  and  I  am  unable  to  recall  to  m.iad  a 
syllable  of  my  communication,  from  which  such  an  inference  could  have  been  legitimately  drawn.  I 
expressly  stated  that  the  lines  in  question  had  been  printed,  but  subjoined  as  a  reason  for  yoor  re- 
printing them,  that  tbey  were  not  generally  known  to  the  American  public.  By  what  I  mnat  eall  the 
oalpable  negligence  of  some  one  connected  with  3rour  periodical,;!  find  myaelf  exposed  to  the  odleos 
imputation  of  having  been  guilty  of  a  most  dishonorable  action  —  that  of  sending  surraptltionBaly  to 
a  publisher  lines  which  I  had  'been  permitted  to  read  in  manuscript  by  an  author." 

Ws  give  our  correspondent  the  AiU  benefit  of  this  statement,  and  doubt  not  that  his  impressioBS 
are  only  just  to  himself  At  the  same  time,  we  beg  leave  to  state,  that  we  distinctly  recoUeet  that 
the  introduction  of  the  poem  into  the  article  in  question  (for  it  seemed  an  after-thought  of  our  con- 
tributor, since  it  came  in  at  the  end  of  an  elaborate  consideration  of  Mr.  Tbnntson's  writings,)  was 
accompanied  with  the  remark,  that  our  correspondent  had  read  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  poem, 
and  that  as  it  had  never  appeared  in  America,  it  would  prove  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the 
Knickerbockeb.  In  this  recollection  we  are  confirmed  by  our  publisher ;  as  on  a  hasty  perusal  of 
the  article  ot  the  publication-oflice,  we  remarked,  in  his  hearing,  that  we  were  gratifled  at  this  cir- 
cumstance, and  added,  that  the  paper  in  which  it  appeared  being  very  long,  we  should  transfer  Ae 
poem  to  our  '  Original  Papers.'  We  immediately  separated  the  piece,  with  its  introductory  remarks^ 
from  the  main  article,  therefore,  and  when  it  was  afterward  inserted  among  our  'Original  Papers'  pre- 
fixed what  we  had  inferred  to  be  a  brief  statement  of  the  fkcts  at  the  head  of  the  poem.  We  woto 
wrong  however  in  inferring  that  our  correspondent  had  derived  the  lines  from  the  the  M8.  of  Mr. 
Tennyson,  although  such  was  our  supposition  at  the  time.  We  were  wrong,  too,  in  supposing  that 
they  had  never  been  published  in  England  ;  although  it  was  our  impression  that  this  fkct  was  not 
stated  by  our  correxpondent  We  had  perused  the  latest  English  edition  ot  Mr.  Tennyson's  poeau, 
and  had  been  an  habitual  reader  of  all  the  English  periodicals,  yet  we  had  never  seen,  nor  hare  we  yet 
found  any  one  among  us  who  had  at  that  time  seen,  the  poem  to  which  we  allude.  The  article  was 
confe-xscdly  written  iind  ilrsputched  in  great  haste  ;  and  this  circumstance,  taken  in  connection  with 
a  rapid  perusal,  and  a  hasty  segregation  of  the  poom  in  question  from  the  remarks  which  intro- 
duced it  in  the  review,  reveals  the  cause,  and  must  constitute  our  apology,  for  so  vexatious  a  mistake. 

*  Kothiof  could  be  worse,  where  it  should  have  been  the  best.  —  Paoov-RaAsaa. 


Thesb  three  passages  from  Holy  Wril,  the  first  uttered  by  the  ti 
man  under  the  old  dUpeneatioD,  the  second  by  the  beloved  disciple  and 
tnost  pious  aposlle  of  the  new,  and  the  third  by  that  Great  Being,  who 
created  and  redeemed  them  both,  I  have  chosen,  dear  friends,  as  the 
slarling-poinl  for  a  few  earnest  words  to  you  this  morning.     Viewed  in 
their  true  connection,  and  followed  out  in  their  plain  d^luctions,  ihey 
form  a  full  code  of  law  ;  a  perfect  chart  of  life.     From  these  b«>auti' 
fully  brief  siaiemenis  and  injunctions  it  appears,  that  \Qfear  God  truly 
a  love  him  ;  and  to  love  God  truly  ia  to  love  all  his  creatures.     Re. 
singtheorder,  it  i?  clear  that  wedo  not  love  the  creature  truly,  unleaa 
we  love  ihe  Creator;  and  we  do  not  truly  love  the  Creator,  unless  we 
fiar,  that  is,  reoere  him,  and  keep,  or  strive  to  keep,  all  his  command- 
ents,  whether  wntien  in  the  Bible  with  the  pen  of  inspiration,  or  in- 
ribed  by  his  own  finger  on  the  tablets  of  the  heart.     Hence  follows 
o  '  Golden  Rule ;'  that  sublime  and  wonderful  abstract  of  all  the  vo- 
minous  enaclmeols  of  human  law  :  for  he  who  loves  God  with  (rue, 
filial  love,  will  love  Gods  image  with  genuine  brotherly  affection  ;  and, 
loving  that  image,  be  will  never  harm  it,  but  treat  it  as  kindly  and  justly 
:  if  it  were  another  self.     And  never  was  any  statute,  written  or  un- 
written, put  forth  by  human  sanction,  that  had  equity  for  its  basis  and 
the  welfare  of  man  for  its  object,  which  did  not  in  spirit  run  parallel 
with  this  '  new  commandment.' 

And  while  I  wish  this  morning  to  shed  on  you,  dear  friends,  the  over- 
flowings of  my  heart,  I  shall  avoid  all  those  dark,  mazy  points  o(  doc- 
trine, which  have  occasioned  so  much  wrangling;  and  bitterness  among 
men.  I  never  loved  the  thorns  of  theology,  and  have  rarely  seen  any 
advantage  derived  from  handUag  their  priokly  points.     The  mysteries 
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connecled 

God,  with  ihe  entrance  o 

the  power  and  operHtinn  of  the  sacraments,  and  with  the  resurrection 

from  the  dead,  are  equally  above  the  sphere  of  your  understandings, 4nd 

without  the  circle  of  your  duties.     Il  is  not  your  business  lo  decide  on  the 

cofternityand  ca<iqualityof  the  personsin  ihe  Godhead:  but  it  is  your  part 
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or  strive  to  reooncile  His  pr 
as  you/eel  that  you  are  free  to 
and  that  your  duty  is  His  will,  i 
and  Ihus  perform  that  will,     It 
could  first  find  entrance  into 
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ilh  yi 
;1,  and  as  y 

not  your 
happy  world, 


e  his  Spirit  into 
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own  free-agency :  but, 
hum  what  is  yourduty, 
to  discharge  that  duty, 
ss  to  ascertain  how  evil 
iin  infect  its  Binless  in- 
habitants; but  as  you  know,  and  know  in  hilternesa,  that  sins  and  sor- 
rows of  all  hues  have  settled,  like  plague  spots,  on  this  earth,  it  is  yow 
part  to  join  in  banishing  those  sins  from  your  own  Uvea  and  ihe  lives  of 
your  fellow  men,  and  in  relieving  the  sorrows  that  follow  in  their  train. 
It  is  not  t/our  business  to  discover  how  an  ouiwarij  sign  can  convey  an 
inward  grace,  or  how  the  reception  of  corporeal  food  can  impart  spirit- 
ual nourishment ;  but  it  is  your  duly  to  join  in  these  riles  with  humble 
joy,  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  God,  and  in  commemoration  of 
your  Saviour's  dying  love.  Nor  is  il  your  business  io  know  how  Om- 
nipotence can  reilssemble  from  the  four  winds  the  scattered  elements  of 
your  clay  dwellings:  but  il  is  your  part  so  Io  live,  and  so  to  die,  that  , 
when  'this  mortal  shall  put  on  immorlalily,'  ihe  wings  of  angels  shall  . 
expand  from  your  renovated  frames,  and  bear  you  to  '  a  house  notmads  J 
with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens!' 

Discarding,  therefore,  all  these  idle  and  perilous  discussions,  as  suited  I 
mostly  to  those  religious  zealots,  who  are  more  anxious  Io  he  orlhodm  1 
than  pious,  I  have  preferred  throughout  my  ministry  to  dwell  chielly  oQ  I 
those  grand  features  in  the  christian  system,  which  concern  The  daily  life  I 
of  him  who  would  '  do  justice,  and  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  \m  I 
God,'  It  is  not  that  I  appreciate  less  highly  than  others  the  importance  T 
of  preserving  in  its  purity  '  the  failh  once  delivered  lo  (he  saints  ;'  but  I  I 
have  observed  that  they  who  read  the  Rible  in  an  humble  spirit,  and.l 
sincerely  aim  lo  carry  out  its  precepts  in  their  life,  are  sure  lo  entertatS  | 
an  essentially  orthodox  belief.  It  is  not  ihat  there  should  be  no  wai 
men  on  ihe  towers  of  Zion,  to  blow  the  trumpet  when  the  enemy  would  I 
assail  her  walls  ;  but  the  experience  of  four-score  years  has  tau^t  n 
that  the  ceaseless  'blower  of  the  trumpet'  is  less  useful  than  he  wl 
walks  through  the  streets,  and  penetrates  the  lanes  and  by-ways  of  ihe  1 
city,  bringing  balm  to  the  spirits  of  the  contrite,  joy  to  the  hearts  of  tbtt  1 
desolate,  and  light  lo  the  eyes  of  the  dying.  But  particularly  now,  w' 
my  race  is  almost  run,  would  I  raise  my  voice,  so  soon  to  be  hushed  ni  I 
death,  to  counsel  you  once  more  on  that  great,  practical,  comprehensive  I 
doctrine,  which,  however  disregarded  in  your  lives,  is  perfectly  obvious  J 
to  you  all.  And  here  among  these  green  leaves,  still  quivering  with  the  I 
breezes  and  wet  with  the  dew-drops  of  the  morning,  and  while  the  choir- 1 
ing  birds  are  still  raising  their  malinal  anthems  to  their  Maker,  I  would  I 
supplicate  that  great,  good  Spirit  to  impart  such  force  and  fervor  to  mf  1 
words,  that  they  may  soothe  and  sober,  may  soften  and  subdue. 
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The  teats  which  I  have  taken  for  my  iheme  may  very  properly  be  re- 
moulded as  follows,  aod  combined  in  one:  'lamiove:  and,  little  children, 
a  new  commandment  1  give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  me  and  one  another.' 
Now,  dear  friends,  old  men  and  middled  aged,  young  men  and  maidens, 
do  you  doubt  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  the  authenticity  of  ibis  com- 
maud  ?  Oh,  no !  you  cannot.  For  assuredly  you  believe  there  is  a 
Goo.  I  know  that  there  have  been  a  few  men,  with  great  power  of  in- 
tellect and  great  depravity  of  heart,  who,  reasoning  themselves  into 
madness,  have  had  the  folly  to  doubt  Him  in  secret,  and  bronzing  their 
brows  with  audacity,  have  had  the  wickedness  to  deny  Him  openly  ; 
deny  Him  before  men  and  aogeis  ;  deny  him  in  the  face  of  day  I  But 
the  key  to  their  delirium  is  found  in  the  words  of  King  David ;  '  The 
fbol  haih  said  in  his  heart,  ■  There  is  no  Gou.' '  In  his  heart,  you  see, 
not  his  brain  ;  which  means  that  those  moral  monsters,  who  would  ob- 
of  their  past,  and  license  for  their  future  guilt,  aiUh  that 
at,  but  knote  that  there  is,  a  God.  Some  of  them,  perhaps 
a  of  their  own  vain  reason,  have  been  given  over  to  a  just 
And,  indeed,  I  cannot  think  it  possible,  especially 
md  thronging  developments  of  modern  science,  that 
rely  idiotic,  can  gaze  on  the  wonders  of  the  visible 
marvellous  for  its  immensity  than  for  the 
minute  perfeotton  of  its  details  —  a  fabric  so  vast,  so  various,  so  com- 
plex, as  to  have  been  planned  and  executed  only  by  an  Almighty  mind, 
without  seeing  it  in  every  part  impressed  with  the  seal,  and  signed  with 
the  sign-manual  of  Jehovah  !  Bui,  strong  as  is  this  proof,  slitl  more 
resistless  is  the  evidence  arising  from  the  insiinctive  belief  held  by  all 
nations,  in  good  or  evil  demons,  the  spirits  of  the  earth  and  air ;  their 
innate  reverence  for  a  something  beyood  and  above  them,  which  they 
believe  all-powerful;  and  the  perpetual  aod  infinite  yearnings  of  the 
heart  for  something  greater,  higher,  holier  thao  it  can  here  attain. 
There  ia  not,  then,  there  cannot  Iw  one  among  you  all,  who  has  the  in- 
credible stupidity  to  doubt,  or  believing,  has  the  audacious  wickedness 
to  deny,  the  being  of  a  God.  In  truth,  your  belief  is  knowledge.  You 
know  thatGioD  lives. 

Well,  then,  believing  in  Gon,  do  you  believe  that  this  holy  volume 
contains  hia  message  and  his  laws  ?  You  must.  lis  truth  is  as  strongly 
vindicated  as  the  existence  of  Goo  himself.  Apart  from  the  historic 
proofs,  which  cluster  around  it  as  thickly  as  around  any  record  of  the 
ancient  world,  it  contains  within  itself  the  most  overwhelming  evidence 
of  its  divine  origin.  For,  aside  from  the  miraculous  harmony,  in  letter 
and  in  spirit,  that  pervades  all  its  pages,  though  composed  at  intervals 
of  twenty  centuries — aside  from  the  rational  connection,  but  super-ra- 
tional magnitude  of  its  scheme  —  a  scheme  no  more  to  be  conceived  and 
completed  by  a  man,  than  the  plays  of  Shakspeare,  or  the  principia  of 
Newion.  could  have  been  written  by  a  cradled  child  ;  aside  from  that 
union  of  simplest  language  with  thoughts  of  overpowering  greatness, 
such  as  throw  all  other  writings  entirely  in  the  shade :  aside  from  the 
pure  spirit  and  comprehensive  scope  of  its  morality,  with  which  no  legal 
or  social  system  of  human  invention  can  hold  a  moment's  comparison; 
aside  from  all  the  miracles  performed  and  prophecies  fulfilled ;  aside 
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connected  with  the  triune  existence  of  Deity,  wiih  the  foreknowledge  of 
God,  with  the  entrance  of  ain  and  permission  of  evil  in  the  world,  with 
the  power  and  operation  of  the  sacraments,  and  with  the  reaurrectioa 
from  the  dead,  are  equally  above  the  sphere  of  your  understandings,  ^d 
without  the  circle  of  your  duties.  It  is  not  your  business  to  decide  on  the 
co^ternityand  coSquality  of  the  persons  in  the  Godhead ;  but  it  is  your  part 
to  adore  ihs  Father,  to  believe  on  his  Son,  and  to  receive  his  Spirit  inlo 
your  hearts.  It  is  not  i/our  business  lo  pry  into  the  decrees  of  your  Maker, 
or  strive  lo  reconcile  His  prescience  with  your  own  free-agency  :  but, 
as  you  fed  that  you  are  free  to  act,  and  as  you  knovi  what  is  your  duty, 
and  that  your  duty  is  His  will,  it  is  your  concern  lo  discharge  that  duly, 
and  thus  perform  that  will.  It  is  not  your  business  lo  ascertain  how  evil 
coutd  drst  find  entrance  into  a  happy  world,  or  sin  infect  its  sinless  io- 
habilants;  but  as  you  know,  and  know  in  bitterness,  that  sins  and  sor- 
rows of  all  hues  have  settled,  like  plague  spots,  on  this  earlh,  It  is  your 
part  lo  join  in  banishing  those  stns  from  your  own  lives  and  the  lives  of 
your  fellow  men,  and  in  relieving  the  sorrows  that  follow  in  their  train. 
It  is  not  youT  business  to  discover  how  an  outward  sign  can  convey  an 
inward  grace,  or  how  the  reception  of  corporeal  food  can  impart  spirit- 
ual nourishment ;  but  it  is  your  duty  lo  join  in  these  rites  with  humble 
joy,  in  obedience  lo  the  commands  of  God,  and  in  commemoration  of 
your  Saviour's  dying  love.  Nor  is  it  your  business  lo  know  how  Om- 
nipotence can  reassemble  from  the  four  winds  the  scattered  elements  of 
your  clay  dwellings :  but  it  is  your  part  so  to  live,  and  so  to  die,  that 
when  '  this  mortal  shall  pul  on  immortality,'  the  wings  of  angels  shall 
expand  from  your  renovated  frames,  and  bear  you  to  '  a  house  not  made 
with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens  !' 

Discarding,  therefore,  all  these  idle  and  perilous  discussions,  as  suited  [  | 
mostly  to  those  religious  zealots,  who  are  more  anxious  to  be  orlbodo^'^BH 
than  pious,  I  have  preferred  throughout  my  ministry  to  dwell  chiefly  O^^^^H 
those  grand  features  in  the  chrislian  system,  which  concern  the  daily  Iif»  | 

of  him  who  would  'dojustice,  and  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  his 
Goo.'  It  is  nol  that  I  appreciate  less  highly  than  others  the  importance 
of  preserving  in  its  purity  'thefailh  once  delivered  to  the  saints;'  but  1 
have  observed  ihal  they  who  read  the  Bible  in  an  humble  spirit,  and 
sincerely  aim  lo  carry  out  its  precepts  in  their  life,  are  sure  to  entertain 
an  essentially  orthodox  belief,  ll  is  not  that  there  should  be  no  watch- 
men on  the  towers  of  Zion,  to  blow  the  trumpet  when  the  enemy  would 
assail  her  walls  :  but  the  experience  of  four-score  years  has  taught  me 
that  the  ceaseless  '  blower  of  the  trumpet'  is  less  useful  than  he  who 
walks  through  the  streets,  and  penetrates  the  lanes  and  by-ways  of  the 
cily,  bringing  balm  to  the  spirits  of  the  contrite,  joy  lo  the  hearts  of  the 
desolate,  and  light  lo  the  eyes  of  the  dying.  But  particularly  now,  when 
my  race  is  almost  run,  would  I  raise  my  voice,  so  soon  to  be  hushed  in 
death,  to  counsel  you  once  more  on  that  great,  practical,  comprehensive 
doctrine,  which,  however  disregarded  in  your  lives,  is  perfectly  obvious 
to  you  all.  And  here  among  these  green  leaves,  still  quivering  with  ihe 
breezes  and  wet  with  the  dew-drops  of  the  morning,  and  while  the  choir- 
ing birds  are  still  raising  their  maiinal  anthems  lo  ibeir  Maker,  I  would 
1  supplicate  that  great,  good  Spirit  lo  impart  such  force  and  fervor  to  my  _ 

words,  that  they  may  soothe  and  sober,  may  soften  and  subdue.  ^^J 
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The  lexts  which  I  have  taken  Tor  my  ihpme  may  very  properly  be  re- 
moulded as  fallows,  and  combined  in  one:  '  I  am  love:  and,  little  children, 
a  new  commandment  1  give  unto  you,  thai  ye  love  me  and  one  another.' 
Now, dear  friends,  old  men  and  middled  aged,  young  men  and  maidena, 
do  you  douht  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  the  authenticity  of  ihia  com- 
mand ?  Oh,  no !  you  cannot.  For  assuredly  you  believe  there  is  a 
God.  I  know  that  there  have  been  a  few  inen,  with  great  power  of  in- 
tellecl  aud  great  depravity  of  heart,  who,  reasoning  themselves  into 
madness,  have  had  the  folly  to  doubt  Him  in  secret,  and  bronzing  their 
brows  wiih  audacity,  have  had  the  wickedness  lo  deny  Him  openly  ; 
deny  Him  before  men  and  angels  ;  deny  him  in  the  face  of  day  I  But 
the  key  to  (heir  delirium  is  found  in  the  words  of  King  David  :  '  The 
fool  halh  said  in  his  heart,  •  There  is  no  Goo.' '  In  his  heart,  you  see, 
not  his  brain  ;  which  means  that  those  moral  monsters,  who  would  ob- 
tain oblivion  of  their  past,  and  license  for  iheir  future  Kuilt,  wish  that 
there  were  not,  but  know  that  there  is,  a  Groo.  Some  of  them,  perhaps 
worshippers  of  iheir  own  vain  reason,  have  been  given  over  lo  a  just 
judicial  blindness.  And,  indeed,  I  cannot  think  it  possible,  especially 
among  the  strange  and  thronging  developments  of  modern  science,  that 
any  mind,  not  entirely  idiotic,  can  gaze  on  the  wonders  of  ihe  visible 
creation  —  a  creation  no  less  marvellous  for  its  immeusily  than  for  the 
miouie  perfection  of  its  details  —  a  fabric  so  vast,  so  various,  so  com- 
pleK,  as  10  have  been  planned  and  executed  only  by  an  Almighty  mind, 
without  seeing  it  in  every  part  impressed  with  Ihe  seal,  and  signed  with 
the  aign-msnual  of  Jehovah  \  But,  strong  as  is  this  proof,  still  more 
resistless  is  the  evidence  arising  from  the  instinctive  belief  held  by  all 
nations,  in  good  or  evil  dsemons,  the  spirits  of  the  earth  and  air  ;  ibeir 
innate  reverence  for  a  something  beyond  and  above  them,  which  they 
believe  all-powerful;  and  the  perpetual  and  infinite  yearnings  of  ihe 
heart  for  something  greater,  higher,  holier  than  it  can  here  attain. 
There  is  not,  then,  there  cannot  be  one  among  you  all,  who  has  the  in- 
credible stupidity  to  doubt,  or  believing,  has  the  audacious  wickedness 
lo  deny,  the  being  of  a  Gon,  In  truth,  your  belief  is  koowledge.  You 
know  iheXGov  lives. 

Well,  then,  believing  in  God,  do  you  believe  that  this  holy  volume 
contains  his  message  and  his  laws  ?  You  muit.  Its  truth  is  as  strongly 
vindicated  as  the  exiBtence  of  God  himself.  Apart  from  the  historic 
proofs,  which  cluster  around  it  as  thickly  as  around  any  record  of  the 
ancient  world,  ii  contains  within  itself  the  most  overwhelming  evidence 
of  its  divine  origin.  For,  aside  from  the  miraculous  harmony,  in  letter 
and  in  spirit,  that  pervades  all  its  pages,  though  composed  at  intervals 
of  twenty  centuries — aside  from  Ihe  rational  connection,  but  super-ra- 
tional magnitude  of  lis  scheme  —  a  scheme  no  more  lo  be  conceived  and 
completed  by  a  man,  ihan  the  plays  of  Shakspeare,  or  the  principia  of 
Newton,  could  have  been  written  by  a  cradled  child  ;  aside  from  that 
union  of  simplest  language  wiih  ihoughts  of  overpowering  greatness, 
such  as  throw  all  other  wrilings  entirely  in  the  shade  ;  aside  from  the 
pure  spirit  and  comprehensive  scope  of  its  morality,  with  which  no  legal 
or  social  system  of  human  invention  can  hold  a  moment's  compariaon ; 
aside  from  all  the  miracles  performed  and  prophecies  fulfilled;  aside 
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even  from  ihat  marvellous  '  Sermon  on  the  Mount,'  I  will  rest  the 
spiraiion  of  this  volume  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  alone.  I  ask 
greater  miracle.  The  love  of  genuine  friends  is  strong, 
still  Htrongpr  is  true  conjugal  affection  ;  and  slrongesl,  and  deepest,  anfl 
tendereat  of  all  is  the  love  of  the  moiher  for  her  child.  Yet  angei 
rivalry  frequently  separates  dearest  friends  ;  the  fondest  spouses  often 
become  estranged  ;  and  even  the  mother,  if  un worthiness  docs  not  blunt 
her  affection,  yet  finds  it  gmdually  lessened  by  the  necessary  course  of 
nature  and  the  silent  lapse  of  years.  But  lake  these  different  clasasa 
of  affection  in  their  strongest  and  tendereat  hour ;  grant  them  lo  be  M 
permanent  as  life  ;  yet  where  among  all  human  writings  shall  we  Hnd 
aught  recorded  or  imagined;  where  throughout  all  ihe  walks  of  lift 
shall  we  find  any  love,  felt  or  feigned,  so  exquisitely  tender,  and  e«^ 
pressed  in  language  of  such  winning  soilness,  such  melting,  subduinfe. 
overpowering  sweetness,  as  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  ?  Look  througV' 
the  oode^  of  all  religions ;  read  all  the  works  of  poetry  and  passion  that 
have  led  captive  the  souls  of  men,  and  where  do  you  find  any  thing  at. 
all  comparable  to  this  warm,  deep,  all-embracing,  all. penetrating  lovet 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  hardened  worldling,  the  veriest  scorner  ~ 
the  scorners,  could  scarcely  peruse  it  in  his  better  moments,  without 
melting  to  tears.  From  first  to  last  it  is  a  union  of  sublimity  with  gen- 
tleness, so  artless  and  so  pure,  at  once  so  child-like  and  so  God-like,  tbU 
the  finest  spirits  of  all  the  world  may  be  challenged  to  produce  the  faint- 
est imitation.  Such  love  exists,  such  love  had  existed,  in  no  earthly  bo- 
som. Its  unfathomable  depth  and  infinite  expansion  could  have  pl( 
only  in  Ihe  heart  of  Goo. 

It  seems  well,  my  friends,  to  dwell  for  a  little  on  the  active  manifest*. 
tions  of  God's  love  to  you  j  for,  with  many  of  you,  I  fear,  his  anutaiit 
care  is  only  a  matter  of  cold  and  general  credence.  White  you  believe 
as  you  have  been  taught,  that  it  is  only  through  Goo  that  you  '  live,  and 
move,  and  have  your  being,'  yet,  because  you  cannot  see  him  with  your 
eyes,  and  hear  him  with  your  ears,  and  feel  him  with  your  hands,  and 
because  you  and  all  things  around  move  on  from  no  apparent  agency  but 
that  of  secondary  causes,  therefore  you  largely  forget  yourconstant  and 
total  dependance  on  his  almighty  hand.  Yet  it  is  true,  dear  friends,  it 
is  strictly  true,  that  you  are  enlirtly  and  hourly  indebted  to  him  for  your 
life  with  all  its  privileges  and  all  its  joys,  both  present  and  prospective. 
Some  of  you,  it  may  be,  think  that  this  gift  of  existence  forms  no  great 
claim  on  your  gratitude.  '  For,'  say  you,  'life  is.  at  best,  a  boon  of 
doubtful  kindness;  again,  we  asked  not  for  the  favor,  and,  if  once  be- 
stowed, a  wise  and  good  Creator  was  bound  by  his  own  nature  (o  make 
it  a  happy  one.'  But  in  the  first  place,  life  ia  not  a  boon  of  doubtful 
kindness,  unless  your  own  acts  make  it  such  ;  and  even  now,  evil  and 
bitter  as  you  often  make  the  days  of  your  earthly  sojourn,  your  joya 
are  more  numerous  ihan  your  sorrows.  Hope  spans  her  rainbow  over 
all  your  future ;  and  for  no  possible  inducement  would  you  consent  to 
the  annihilation  of  your  being,  or  even  to  the  exchange  of  your  iden- 
tity. Life,  therefore,  in  its  worst  aspect,  is  a  blessing,  and  for  life  with 
all  its  blessings  you  are  debtors  to  your  Maker.  But  not  only  are  you 
debtors  &r  ail  that  you  are,  but  alio  for  all  that  you  mig}d  have  (ecu. 
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for  all  ihat  you  still  mag  be.  Reoause,  all  idle  speculalions  about  lore> 
knowledge  and  fataliiy  aside,  you  jbioie  ihai  you  are  free  lo  act,  or  lo 
reruae  your  action.  You  also  know  that  you  were  born  with  many 
seeds  or  excellence  and  fjerms  of  happiness,  which  your  own  exertions 
(assisted  by  ihe  grace  of  God,  always  sure  lo  coOperale  wiih  sincere 
'  and  earnest  effort)  might  culiivale  and  ripen  into  a  harveBt  of  virtue 
and  pure  delight,  and  which  your  awn  neglect  might  choke  up  and  de- 
stray  with  a  growth  of  evil  and  affliciive  weeds.  Il  was  exactly  as  you 
chose.  You  know,  too,  Ihat  the  saints  and  patriarchs,  ihe  sages  and 
genuine  heroes  of  all  lime,  the  servants  of  God  and  friends  of  man, 
with  whose  names  and  deeds  the  echoes  of  the  earth  yet  ring,  attained 
those  heights  of  holiness  and  that  greatness  of  renown,  only  by  their 
own  unflinching  courage.  You  were  gifted  with  the  same  free-agency; 
you  were  endowed  with  a  measure  of  the  same  capacities  ;  and  you,  in 
your  staiion,  might  have  done  the  same  with  them.  You  are,  therefore, 
indebted  to  your  Maker  for  a  favor  as  exalted  as  the  highest  eminence, 
to  which  your  nature  can  climb,  and  as  endless  as  the  years  of  your 
eternal  being. 

But  again.  Gratitude  lotbe  giver  implies  a  noble  employment  of  ihe 
gift.  It  was,  therefore,  your  duly  lo  improve  to  iheir  utmost  all  your 
capabilities  of  virtue,  of  knowledge,  and  of  happiness,  and  in  just  ihe 
extent  that  you  have  neglected  or  abused  them,  in  just  that  extent  are 
you  wickedly  ungrateful.  VVhalever.ihen,  mighl  be  said  of  Ihe  abstract 
necessity,  imposed  on  the  Almighty  by  his  own  attributes,  of  creating 
men  for  happiness,  yet,  afier  your  first  act  of  known  and  wilful  sin,  you 
were  no  longer  entitled  to  one  moment's  kindness  or  proieclion.  From 
thai  momenl,  every  added  hour  and  e*ery  permitted  joy  of  life,  was  an 
added  favor.  How  countless,  then,  are  ihe  mercies,  how  infinite  the 
love,  of  your  great  Benefactor!  You  are  debtors  not  only  for  innu- 
merable benefits,  undeserved,  yel  lavishly  bestowed,  bui  also  for  ven- 
geance, long  merited  and  long  withheld.  For  what  merit  of  yours,  dear 
friends,  or  what  attribute  of  his,  save  his  own  forbearing  love,  prevents 
the  gentle  breeze  which  now  flows  over  this  forest- sanctuary,  playing 
with  the  ringlets  on  the  cheek  of  childhood,  and  lifting  the  thin  locks  on 
the  brow  of  age,  from  being  converted  by  his  breath  into  a  wild  lornBdo, 
'  winged  wiih  red  lightning?'  What  merit  of  yours,  or  allribule  of  his, 
forbids  the  healthful  beam  of  abused  intelligence  that  now  animates 
your  eyes,  from  being  changed  inlothe  awful  light  of  madness?  What 
merit  of  yours,  or  attribute  of  his,  forbids  him  to  withdraw  from  your 
seething  passions  the  resirainis  of  his  grace,  thai  the  social  system  may 
be  filled  with  fierce,  convulsive  life,  and  your  freedom  transformed  to 
mad  licentiousness,  may  rave  over  Ihe  land  in  the  havoc  of  civil  war  and 
stormy  revolutions  ? 

You  see,  therefore,  and  know  ihat  every  power  and  privilege  you 
have,  or  mag  have,  every  joy  conferred  or  misery  escaped,  is  another 
unit  added  lo  your  overwhelming  debl.  Shall  I,  then,  insult  your  un- 
derstandings by  insisting  ihat  you  are  infinitely  bound  to  requite  this 
grace  with  gratitude,  that  is  to  say,  with  love  ?  No.  It  is  needless. 
You  consider  ingratitude  from  man  lo  man  as  a  great  and  shameful 
crime.     And  so  it  is ;  ths  basest,  the  blackest,  the  most  unnatural  in  ihe 
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Haw  much  more  great,  th^n,  a 
tilde  to  OoD  ;  more  great  and 
that  bis  kindneasFs  have  been 
obligation  you  have  no  doubt, 
gratitude,  and  feeling  thia  lo' 
difficulty.  Yel  nothing  is  ei 
commandments.  Begin  at  on 
gratitude.  In  the  next  pli 
and  civil  duties,  not  bccaui 


'  ihe  level  of  the  brute  creation, 
re  shameful  the  crirne  of  ingrati- 
ahameful  in  the  exact  propnrtioa 
nd  vast !  About  your 
iclicalnlity  of  showing  this  . 
love  toward  an  invisible  Being,  is  your  1i 
easier,  if  you  will.  First,  keep  God'i 
once.  Strive  to  keep  them  all.  Tkit  it 
3e,  dear  friends,  discharge  all  your  social 
■■  you  are  compelled  by  fear  or  by  neces- 
mply  because  your  habit  or  your  nature 
,  but  firstly  and  chiefly  because  Goo  has  so  oommandedi 
To  many  it  seems  a  strange,  hard  eaying,  that  for  the  performance  even 
of  their  natural  and  daily  duties  the  motive  should  be  found  mainly  in 
a  spirit  of  obedience  to  GoN.  Yel  this  '  hard  saying'  is  perfectly  ra- 
tional. For,  my  friends, consider.  Good  children  discharge  iheir  vari- 
ous ofHoes  of  kindneHsor  of  duty  less  from  their  own  spontaneous  impulse 
than  from  a  spirit  of  love  and  obedience  lo  their  parents.  Feeling 
liiemuelves  ignorant  and  fepble,  they  look  up  to  ihese,  their  natural  crea- 
lors,  with  respect  and  confidence  and  love.  Yet  they  are  in  the  same 
scale  of  being,  and  only  in  a  measurably  lower  grade  of  wisdom.  Now, 
compared  with  Him  whose  children  you  are  in  a  still  higher  sense,  you 
stand  not  only  immeasurably  lower  in  the  scale  of  intelligence,  but  also 
immeasurably  lower  in  the  ranks  of  being.  How  intinilely  more  rational 
then  in  this  latter  cnse  that  you  look  up  with  child-like  awe  lo  the  laws 
of  your  Almighiy  Father,  and  that  the  main~»pring  of  all  your  motions, 
the  chief  source  of  all  your  pnrh*cu/ar  acts  and  aeniimenis,  be  this  g'ene- 
ral  principle  of  obeihence  lo  God,  and  the  wish  to  aecui^?  His  approba- 
tion and  reward.  If  you  thus  keep  God's  laws,  reduoine  your  obedience 
to  a  habit,  and  medilate  daily  on  His  being,  and  thank  Him  daily  for  His 
goodness,  you  will  soon  have  as  full  an  assurance  of  His  actual  and 
houriy  presence,  as  you  now  have  of  your  own  identity.  And  from 
this  habit  of  obedience,  and  pmclife  of  acltve  gratilude,  and  full  faith 
in  God's  presence,  a  depp,  warm,  genuine  feeling  of  gratitude  and  love 
will  of  necessity  spring  up.     It  is  the  natural  produce  of  that  soil. 

Now,  dear  friends  and  copartners  in  the  mystery  of  life,  let  me  per- 
suade you  to  praclici*  toward  one  another,  in  your  human  measure,  thia 
Almighty  Love.  Although  in  your  great  model  it  is  carried  to  a  sub- 
limity, which  unaided  reason  could  never  have  imagined,  and  sweeps 
round  a  circle,  the  immensity  of  which  your  fallen  nature  can  never 
compass,  yet  this  universal  love  is  sanctioned  by  the  conclusions  of  the 
one,  and  accords  with  the  dictates  of  the  other,  in  their  better  iiours.  For, 
apart  from  all  the  commandsofGiiD,  your  own  naiive  impulses,  your  in- 
fill nets  of  right  and  wrone,  teach  you  the  duties  ofnaturalafTection,  of  re- 
turning love  for  love,  and  of  loving  all  those,  at  least,  vho  have  not  injured 
you.  Yet  how  often,  how  constantly,  how  largely  do  you  fail  even  in 
these,  yournalural  tiutiet  ?  Are  there  none  who  now  hear  me  who  care 
nothing  for  the  great  worid,  among  whose  wretched  millions,  ignorance, 
and  sin,  and  sorrow  walk  up  and  down  all  day,  all  night;  an  infernal 
Trinity,  with  steps  wide-wasting  ?     Are  there  none,  who,  evea  in  ibeir 
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own  narrow  circle,  lurn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  inisery,  that  standi  crying  at 
their  doors  ?  Are  there  no  friends  here  who  once  broke  the  bread  of 
kindness,  and  walked  and  talked  in  hartnoDbus  coinmunion,  but  who 
now  regard  each  other  with  jealous  or  malignant  eyes  1  Are  there  no 
brothers,  no  sisters,  who  now  live  in  cold  estrangement,  or  fierce  conten. 
lion,  forgetrul  of  the  pure,  sweet  daya,  when  Ihey  moved  hand  in  hand 
among  the  flowers  of  childhood,  and  the  light  hearts  of  the  birds  whose 
songs  they  loved,  were  no  fonder,  no  happier  than  theirs  1  la  there  no 
son,  no  daughter  here,  who  shows  no  reverence  and  feels  no  alTection 
even  for  a  mother,  who,  of  all  things  earthly,  is  entitled  to  tralh  by  the 
double  right  of  her  suiferings  and  her  love  ?  Is  there  no  husband,  who 
has  learned  lo  look  coldly  on  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  no  wife,  who  has  lost 
her  devotion  for  the  idol  of  her  youth  ;  unmindful  both  of  the  joy  they 
had  and  hoped  for;  unmindful  of  ihe  love  they  vowed  at  the  altar  7  Have 
they  tHen,  so  soon  forgottfn  the  hour,  when  ihey  sat  together  in  the  twi- 
light,  embosomed  in  each  other,  thinking  almost  ihat  ihey  were  angels 
imparadised  in  Eden  ;  and,  while  the  stars  were  glittering  in  the  cold, 
bright  sky.  and  the  fire-fly  shining  on  the  warm,  dark  turf,  felt  iheir 
hearts  dissolve  in  tenderness,  and  pledged  ihat  tenderness  to  continue  as 
deep,  and  more  permanent  than  life  ?     Is  it  all  forgotten  ? 

Are  there  none  here,  who,  alTecting  the  heartless  indLfTerenceof&shion, 
orthemiganthropy  of  mad,  misguided  genius,  glory  in  spuming  the  love 
of  kindred,  and  bursting  from  the  boodsof  social  kindness?  And  you  think 
you  are  pkilotophers  ?  Youare  notevenmen.  Oh  !  ye,  wbothinkio  throw 
oiF  with  impunity  the  laws  of  Nature,  be  assured  that,  however  sioully 
you  may  carry  it  for  a  time,  she  will  at  last  assert  her  rights,  and  exact 
the  long  arrears  !  Ye  who  would  burslfrom  the  bonds  of  social  duty  and 
natural  afiection,  be  sure  thai  your  gayeiy  will  soon  exhaust  its  own 
blaze,  and  when  sorrows  come  crowding  upon  you,  you  will  be  left  with 
no  stay  without,  no  support  within.  Then,  when  you  shall  see  the  vanity 
of  your  wild  delights,  and  the  weakness  of  your  boasted  independence, 
your  heart  will  turn  upon  itself  and  grow  sick  as  death.  You,  who 
were  so  reckless  of  the  feelings  of  others,  and  so  lavish  of  your  own 
good  name,  will  feel  in  bitterness  thai  after  all  your  rash  bravadoes,  love 
ia  the  very  aliment  of  life,  and  the  contempt  or  haired  of  your  fetlowa 
a  burden  too  heavy  to  be  borne.  You,  who  thought  it  a  manly  thing 
to  wound  a  mother's,  a  sister's,  or  a  spouse's  love,  will  And  in  after 
years,  when  they  are  sleeping  in  the  gra,ve,  thai  the  thought  of  your 
cruelty,  your  black  ingratitude,  will  rise  before  you,  like  a  npectre,  in 
your  noon-day  walks,  and  lie  down  with  you,  a  dread  companion,  on  your 
midnight  pillow.  As  your  step  grows  heavier  with  age,  that  thought 
will  press  still  heavier  on  your  heart.  You  cannot  shake  it  off.  Your  sin 
will  be  a  portion  of  your  history;  its  memory  a  portion  of  yourbeing, 

I  have  not  been  wont,  my  friends,  to  frighten  you  inio  religion.  I  love 
not  to  let  my  imagination  revel  in  the  horrors  of  thai  doom,  which  awaits 
the  inveterate  transgressor  of  God's  law.  I  delight  not  to  hold  before 
your  shrinking  eyes  the  panorama  of  despair.  I  would  not  drive  you 
with  the  whips  of  terror:  I  would  draw  you  with  the  cords  of  love. 
Yet  the  motives  to  wise  and  timely  action,  to  be  drawn  from  the  thought 
of  our  own  destiny,  are  so  powerful,  that  we  may  well  regard  that  des- 
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liny  with  sober  fear.  For,  my  friends,  however  awful  iha!  doom,  it  i* 
nalurel,  necessary,  certain.  In  truth,  it  is  so  conformable  with  our  in- 
nate sense  of  justice  ihet  crime  should  be  punished  aomevshere  more  visi- 
bly and  triumphantly  than  it  is  on  earth,  and  it  is  so  clear  that  ihey  who 
have  steeped  their  souls  in  wickedness  while  here,  are  unfitted  for  ihe 
pure  society,  and  incapable  of  the  love  and  joy  of  Heaven,  that  one 
would  think  we  hardly  needed  Moses  and  the  prophets,  or  Chris*  and  hia 
apostles,  to  assure  us  of  the  fact.  But  as  they  have  made  '  assurance 
doubly  sure,'  we  may  believe  undoubtingly  thai  '  as  the  Iree  falleth,  so 
it  lieih,'  and  so  it  will  lie  forever.  1  am  notable,  however,  nor  do  I  deem 
it  useful  lo  decide,  whether  among  those  '  many  stripes'  ihcro  be  corpo- 
real punishments.  But  as  we  know  that  all  the  pangs  possible  for  the 
body  are  nothing  to  the  agony  that  may  rack  the  mind,  so  we  may  be 
certain, that  'the  fire  that  is  not  quenched'  is  the  ever-burning,  yet  un- 
consuming  fire  of  passion,  and  '  ihe  worm  [hat  never  dies,'  is  remorse, 
pinned  down  forever,  and  forever  writhing  and  turning  on  itself.  And 
the  chief  fuel  of  thai  fire  is  ihe  unquenchable  flame  of  hatred  and 
revenge,  and  the  fiercest  twinge  of  that  undying  worm  is  the  pang  of 
self-abhorring  shame  for  base  ingratitude. 

Bui  the  duly  and  ihe  bliss  of  love  have  a  wider  range.  You  are  com-' 
manded  to  love  all  men,  even  your  enemies.  This,  my  friends,  is  the 
hardest  of  all  sayings  both  for  your  feelings  and  your  practice.  Some 
of  your  instinctive  passions  incite  you  lo  wralh  and  vengeance.  Yet 
you  have  other  inslinots  and  principles  opposed  lo  ihese,  and  the  teach- 
ings of  esperience  and  reflection  tell  you  thai  love  and  forgiveness  are 
better  than  haired  and  revenge.  Many  of  you  in  the  heat  of  passion, 
and  some  with  calm  purpose,  have  reialiaied  for  real  or  fancied  wrongs ; 
but  vou  know  that  you  never  felt  happier  for  your  vengeance.  In  hours 
of  cool  reflection,  and  particularly  after  the  object  of  your  wrath  had 
gone  down  to  ihe  silent  grave,  your  conscience  smote  you  for  your  child. 
ish  resentment.  And  on  the  contrary,  if  ever,  instead  of  returning 
wrong  for  wrong,  you  cordially  forgave,  and  felt  an  unaffected  sorrow 
im  him  whose  injustice  had  wounded  himself  more  deeply  than  it  could 
possibly  wound  you,  did  you  not  feel  an  inexpressible  peace  of  mind,  a 
sweet  and  priceless  self- approbation  t  1  know  you  did.  Why,  even 
among  savages,  nurtured  lo  the  law  of  '  blood  for  blood,' forbearance 
and  forgiveness,  where  there  rests  no  suspicion  of  fear,  are  thought 
greatly  noble.  Why  then  do  not  you  practice  these  god-like  virtues  t 
'  It  is  so  hard,'  say  you.  But  it  is  not  so  hard.  How  often  have  indivi. 
duals,  classes,  ay,  whole  nations  subjected  all  iheir  feelings  lo  one  mas- 
ter-passion 1  Some  give  up  all  to  ambition  ;  some  to  avarice  ;  some  to 
pleasure;  some  lo  knowledge  ;  and  some  to  their  country.  The  Indian 
warrior  trains  his  nature  to  such  a  pitch  of  pride  and  foriiiude,  that  the 
most  awful  tortures  shall  not  extort  a  single  groan,  nor  disturb  with  one 
twinge  of  agony  the  composure  of  his  high  triumphanl  face.  From  ihe 
very  dawn  of  history  the  devotee  of  the  Ganges  has  subjected  himaelf 
with  unshaken  calmness  lo  sutferings  f(om  which  we  .shrink  with  invol- 
untary horror,  and  custom  makes  ihe  Hindoo  widow  lie  down  as  joyfully 
on  her  husband's  blazing  pyre  as  if  it  were  the  bridal  bed.  His  habit 
and  his  will  have  disciplined  the  Hassian  serf  to  that  iron  paMiveaeH 
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of  valor,  that  like  corn  beneath  the  sickle  of  the  reaper,  be  stands  un- 
moved before  the  scythe  of  battle.  And  why  should  not  love,  which  is 
'  stronger  than  death,'  gain  the  same  ascendency  over  your  other  pas- 
sions ;  particularly  when  it  is  made  your  duty  by  the  law  of  God,  and 
is  productive  of  such  delicious  happiness;  a  happiness  aelf.n)ultiplyinf; 
and  eternal  f  Alas!  my  friends, you  donotunift.  youdonot  Iry  to  make 
love  the  master  of  your  life.  Even  you,  who  profess  to  be  Christiana  ; 
you  who  commemorate  by  the  most  affecting  symbols  the  love  of  Him 
who  died  blessing  His  revilers,  do  not  strive  to  forgive,  much  less  love 
your  enemies,  as  He  bade  you  do.  You  who  have  a  ibousand  times 
more  tight,  a  thousand  times  more  motive  for  self-conquest,  do  yet  possess 
ft  thousand  times  less  faith,  a  thousand  limes  less  energy  of  purpose,  than 
the  poor,  blind,  degraded  heathen.  Else  why  so  much  of  private  strife 
and  public  wrangling  ?  Why  else  do  you,  and  many  even  of  your  clergy, 
engage  in  contentions  so  tierce  and  wrathful  for  the  sake  of  truth  ;  as 
if,  would  you  but  cherish  in  yourselves  and  spread  among  your  neigh- 
bors true  charity  of  spirit  and  true  holiness  of  life,  God's  pure  doctrine 
would  not  follow  in  their  train  1  Ah  !  pretended  followers  of  Christ  I 
When  will  the  sceptic  and  the  ribald  cease  to  repeat  in  scorn  the  an- 
cient exclamation  of  astonished  Pagans:  'See  how  these  Christians 
love  one  another?'  When,  oh!  when  will  the  children  of  eartb  sit 
peacefully  tt^ether,  as  one  great  family,  in  the  cool  evening  hour,  and 
forgetting  all  bitterness,  and  jealousy,  and  wrath,  gaze  from  their  open 
doors  on  one  another,  and  the  mellow  west,  and  the  declining  sun,  with 
eyes  as  gentle,  and  hearts  as  warm  and  expansive  as  his  beams  ? 

My  friends,  there  is  not  one  thing  so  wonderful ;  not  one  of  all  tbe 
miracles  and  mysteries  recorded  in  (he  Bible  ;  not  the  creation  of  all 
things  out  of  nothing  ;  not  the  eternal  existence  of  God  himself;  is  so 
exceedingly  marvellous  as  this  very  thing,  which  passes  always  before 
our  eyes,  which  we  ourselves  daily  practice;  the  omission  of  those 
things  which  we  know  are  for  our  happiness,  and  ihc  commission  of 
those  things  which  we  know  are  for  our  misery.  The  former  myateriea 
are  beyond  our  sphere,  and  we  can  easily  believe  all  things  possible 
with  Omnipotence.  But  that  we  who  are  gifieii  with  reason  to  antici- 
pate, and  memory  to  reeal!  ihe  conclusions  of  experience ;  that  we,  who 
are  subject  entirely  lo  the  influence  of  motives,  while  all  those  motives 
tend  of  necessity  to  the  ends  of  our  ovrn  happttiess  ;  that  we,  whose 
deepest  sense  is  the  sense  of  individuality,  and  whose  strongest  instinct  is 
the  instinct  of  an  unconquerable  and  innocent  self-love;  should  constantly 
neglect  those  habtis  which  are  visibly  for,  and  cling  lo  those  habits 
which  are  as  visibly  agaiiul,  our  happiness  ;  and  not  alone  our  far-off 
everlasting  happiness,  which  from  its  remoteness  and  obscurity  might 
at  times  be  forgotten,  but  our  immediale  happiness;  our  happiness  of 
to-day,  of  to-morrow,  and  for  all  our  earthly  life  ;  is  indeed  most  strange, 
bewilderingly  strange.  Yei  such  the  Bible  leaches  us  is  the  nature  of 
man,  and  such  we  know  it  is  from  the  testimony  of  history  and  ( 
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Irience.     Now,  is  ihere  nothing  lo  take  from  human  aciton  this  suicidal  ^^H 

impulse;    nothing  lo  lift  from  the    human  spirit  this  diabolic  spell  1  ^^H 

Yes.     One  thing,  one  thing  only.     It  is  the  power  of  early  habit  tmined  ^^H 

to  walk  in  the  path  of  religious  duly,  and  trained  by  being  nurtured  in  ^^H 
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the  spirit  of  Christian  love.  And  (his  love,  brought  from  a  habit  h 
principle,  and  aided  by  Taith,  its  natural  stlendaot,  is  the  only  motive' 
power  io  all  the  moral  enginery  of  our  world  to  lift  men  from  their 
degradation  ;  the  only  possible  disenchantment  to  counteract  and  scatter 
that  awful,  infatuating  spell.  ■ 

Therefore  lo  you,  ye  fathers,  and  to  you,  yp  mothers,  I  would  apeak. 
Train  up  your  children  in  love.  Teach  them  lo  love  God,  and  you,  and 
one  another,  and  all  men,  and  all  things.  Instruct  ihem  by  the  teach- 
ings of  e;(ample.  Display  daily  to  each  other  that  love,  to  which  you 
are  bound  by  natural  duty  and  by  your  recorded  oath.  Encourage  in  y 
them  no  spirit  of  rivalry,  of  jealousy,  of  revenge,  and  of  false  bravery, 
which  is  nothing  but  proud  and  stubborn  anger.  And  you,  little  chil-  ' 
dren,  who  are  so  happy  when  you  are  kind  and  friendly,  cherish  those 
feelings  always.  Be  even  tenderly  respectful  to  your  parents;  so  shall 
your  days  be  long  and  pleasant  in  the  land.  And  you,  young  men  and 
maidens,  be  sincere  in  your  intercourse  with  each  other.  Trifle  not  with 
that  affection  which  is  the  life  of  life.  Let  your  attachment  once  formed 
be  fond  and  faithful  to  the  last.  It  is  a  holy  tliio^.  It  is  one  link  ia 
that  golden  chain  which  encircles  and  binds  together  the  universe  of 
Gos. 

And  now,  dear  friends,  dear  countrymen  and  countrywomen,  my  fel- 
low-travellers in  this  perilous  and  painful  pilgrimage,  could  I  induce 
you  to  embrace  and  practice  this  affectionate,  this  sublimely  beautiful 
religion,  I  should  leave  you  with  exceeding  joy.  But  alas!  if  the 
preaching  of  Jesus  had  oflen  but  little  effect  on  his  hearers,  and  if  his  i 
pure  and  perfect  Gkispel  falls  like  a  thrice-told  tale  upon  your  ears,  my  I 
words  must  of  course  leave  but  a  feeble  impression,  soon  to  be  entirely 
effaced  by  the  vanities  and  cares  of  life.  For  you  have  each  your  sepa- 
rate madness. 

Yet,  O  beautiful  girl,  or  elegant  young  man,  giddy  with  the  flattery 
of  admirers,  and  dazzled  by  the  glare  of  life,  you  may  be  as  proud  and 
heartless  as  you  please,  while  the  bloom  ia  still  fresh  upon  your  cheek, 
and  the  light  yet  lustrous  in  your  eye:  but  your  intoxication  is  nol  hai>- 
pinesa.  And,  furthermore,  the  bloom  will  soon  fade  from  your  cheek, 
and  the  lustre  soon  varnish  from  your  eye ;  and  then  after  you  have 
lived  through  dreary  years  with  none  to  love  you,  you  will  at  last  lie 
down,  shrouded  io  breathless  darkness,  and  companioned  by  the  crawling 
worm.  For  know  you,  oh  !  beautiful  lady  and  elegant  young  man, 
there  is  no  vermifuge  for  the  grave ;  the  worm  reigns  there  lord-para- 
mount! But  if  your  minds  be  imbued  with  this  religion,  w A icft  ialoee, 
your  features  will  be  always  lovely  with  kindlings  from  within,  and  on 
your  death-bed  a  glow,  which  is  not  of  the  earth,  a  glow  reflected  from 
the  wings  of  angels,  will  light  up  the  lineaments  of  your  fading  face. 

Husbandman,  imhrowned  by  thy  toil  of  furrowing  the  earth  and  galh- 
oring  in  Its  harvests;  thou  who  movest  amid  the  beauty  and  innocence 
of  Nature  ;  thou  who  livest  more  visibly  than  oihers  from  the  bounty  of 
thy  Maker,  toil  on,  hope  on,  be  happy,  and  be  thankful !  Forget  not 
that  life  is  the  seed-ground  for  eternity,  and  that  thy  dpcaying  body  will 
be  laid  one  day  like  grain  in  the  earth,  to  rise  again  hereafter  in  glory 
or  in  gloom. 
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Busy  merchant,  whose  braio  is  filled  wiih  calculatioaa  of  lass  aad 
gain;  who  exiendeal  thy  gald-atlracting  web,  till  its  meshes  reach  the 
limits  of  the  glohe ;  barter  not  ihy  soul  for  lucre.  Insure  across  life's 
perilous  ocean  thai  freight  more  precious  than  alt  thine  argosies. 
Oppress  not  the  widow  ;  plunder  not  ibe  orphan  ;  be  generously  just : 
otherwise  thy  books  when  balanced  at  ihe  iinal  account,  will  show  a 
fearfut  delicit.  Thou  wilt  have  gained  ;  nay,  rather  thou  will  in  all 
senses,  have  losl  the  world,  and  loat  also  thine  own  soul. 

Skilful  physician,  who  hast  studied  so  diligently  the  mechanism  of 
the  human  frame,  and  traversed  every  kingdom  of  nature  in  search  of 
herbs  and  minerals  lo  heal  its  diseases ,-  forf^cl  not  that  thine  own  breast 
is  a  lazar-house  of  evils,  the  least  of  which  is  worse  than  the  worst 
malady  that  can  fasten  on  our  outward  life,  Overlook  not  a  panacea 
worth  more  than  all  thy  boasted  specifics ;  the  '  tree  of  life,'  '  whose 
leaves  are  f)r  the  healing  of  the  nations.' 

Acute  and  scheming  lawyer,  whose  brain  is  filled  with  obsolete  or 
existing  statutes,  and  whose  wit  is  ever  on  the  rack  for  some  argument 
lo  promote,  or  sophism  to  defeat  the  ends  of  earthly  justice  ;  knowest 
thou  there  is  a  code  of  earlier  origin  and  more  sacred  claims  ;  the  deca- 
logue  and  its  abstract  in  the  'Golden  Rule  ;'  an  eternal,  overruling, 
universal  law,  by  which  thou  wilt  thyself  be  tried  before  the  Court  of 
Heaven  at  its  last  great  audit,  where  thou  canst  enter  no  demurrer  to 
delay  the  process,  and  where  no  legal  quibble  will  enable  thee  to  escape 
the  Anal  sentence  ?  If  thou  wouldst  find  favor  before  that  court,  live  in 
accordance  with  its  laws,  and  promote  peace  and  good  will  among  men, 
instead  of  fanning  the  embers  of  dissension  into  a  blaze  of  strife. 

Brave  soldier,  with  thy  gliiteringdress,  thy  waving  plumes  and  lofty 
tread  ;  proud  of  thy  laurels  won  by  murder  on  the  blood-stained  field  ; 
beat  thy  sword  into  a  plough-share  and  join  the  army  of  the  faithful. 
Engage  in  a  nobler  battle;  the  battle  of  self  with  self.  Combat  the 
spirit  of  evil  that  stalks  through  the  world,  and  dry  up  the  tears  that  fall 
bitter  and  fruitless  along  his  blighted  track. 

Great  statesman,  with  the  eagle  eye  and  the  commanding  mind,  who 
wouldst  apply  [he  experience  of  the  past  to  the  guidance  of  the  present, 
and  who  wouldst  bind  communities  together  by  the  lies  of  human  law 
and  corporeal  connections  ;  hast  thou  forgotten  that  those  cords  will  part 
like  scorching  flax,  before  the  fire  of  thetr  infuriated  passions  ;  that  the 
only  safeguard  of  lawful  freedom  is  found  in  the  spirit  of  love  and  obe- 
dience ;  and  that  this  spirit  can  be  kept  alive  only  by  the  religion  of  the 
Bible  ?  Infuse  this  religion,  great  statesman,  into  the  spirits  of  thy  peo- 
ple, and  they  will  all  rise,  rise  as  one  man,  rise  by  their  own  inward  im. 
pulse,  !o  the  summit. level  of  their  nature,  and  walk  to  and  fro  on  that 
lofty  table-land,  refreshed  by  the  air  of  freedom  and  illumined  by  the 
light  of  knowledge  ! 

Strike  thy  harp,  proud  Poet!  Evolve  from  the  mystic  organ  of  thy 
soul  the  harmonies  that  lift  the  mortal  spirit,  and  thrill  and  shiver  through 
the  mortal  frame !  Yet,  without  religion  thou  hast  not  caught  one  sin- 
gle note  from  '  the  music  of  the  spheres.'  For  that  music,  breathing 
love  to  God  and  love  to  man,  is  in  unison  with  every  pulse  and  every 
voice  of  universal  nature,  and  all  send  up  a  ceaseless  hymn  of  praise 
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asd  thkokagiring  to  the  Lord  of  life.  Ah,  me  !  thy  bright  aad  tuneful 
spttit  will  sooa  drop  from  its  orbit,  like  a  falling-star,  and  be  quenched  in 
the  wide,  dark  ocean  of  eternity  !  But  wouldst  thou  now  make  thy  heart 
and  harp  accord  with  the  melodies  of  nature,  thy  voice  would  one  day 
swell  among  the  songs  of  angels,  and  thy  harp  be  heard  in  the  seraphic 
ehoir. 

And  thou,  O  man  of  science  and  worshipper  of  mind  !  ihinkest  ihoo 
that  knowledge  is  an  equivalent  for  love,  and  reason  Ibr  religion  ?  Build 
up,  0  mortal  intellect,  thy  knowledge  to  the  stars  !  Raise  thy  Babel- 
tower  of  genius  on  thy  pyramid  of  learning  !  Pile,  blind  giant,  pile 
thine  Ossa  upon  Pelion!  Dive,  mole-like,  to  the  very  centre  of  our 
earth-shell,  and  wing  thy  daring  flight  where  the  beams  of  sun  or 
stKr  have  never  illumined  the  black  vacancy  of  space,  or  struggled 
through  the  embryon  elements  of  chaos!  Thou  hast  ascertained 
the  years  of  the  earth's  duration  ;  but  hast  forgotten  the  unending 
ages  of  tbine  own  existence!  Thou  hast  discovered  the  magnitude 
of  the  Bun  and  planets,  but  ihinkest  not  of  thine  own  spirit,  with  its  just 
unfolding  and  immeasurable  powers !  Thou  haal  computed  the  unlra^ 
veiled  spaces  that  lie  between  those  shining  orbs,  but  hast  never  esli. 
mated  the  distance  that  separates  thy  soul  from  God  !  Thou  hast  swept 
the  face  of  Heaven  with  thy  slow  searching  telescope,  and  descried 
new  worlds  embosomed  in  its  depths ;  but  thy  heart  has  never  been 
warmed  by  beams  from  the  central  sun  ;  thine  eyes  will  never  be  glad- 
dened by  the  sight  of  ilie  Eternal  Throne  !  Alas  !  poor  Polypheme  ! 
thou  hast  reached  thy  hand  to  the  sky,  and  bound  thy  forehead  with  a 
diadem  of  stars ;  but  thou  hast  thyself  put  out  thine  only  eye ;  thy 
doom  is  death  and  dissolution  ;  thine  end  is  darkness  and  despair ! 

Ah  !  friends,  dear  friends,  our  reason  is  our  crowning  glory ;  but  if 
unwarmed  by  love,  and  unillumed  by  faith,  ii  is  our  deadliest  curse.     It 
then  becomes  a  '  blind  leader  of  the  blind,'  conducting  us  afar  among 
the  dark  and  frozen  mountains !   Let  us  not  then  build  up  the  intellect  and 
destroy  the  soul.  Let  us  rather  then  build  up  the  soul,  and  the  intellect  will      ^H 
rise  with  it  in  pillared  strength  and  fair  proportions.     Let  us,  the  inheri-     ^^M 
tonof  light,  remember  and  live  by  the  purport  of  our  texts  :  'I  amLovBf     ^^M 
and,  little  children,  a  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you,  that  ye  love      ^H 
me  and  love  one  another.'     We  shall  then  be  the  heirs  of  Heaven,  and 
enter  on  an  existence  in  which  soul  and  mind  will  move  on  together 
through  endless  ages,  ia  infinite  progression. 

And  oh  !  bow  tar  above  the  grovelling  desires  and  fettered  apprehen- 
sions of  this  poor  earth  are  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  that  higher 
world  ;  where  the  brain  shall  be  clouded  by  no  fumes  arising  from  the 
heart's  volcano ;  where  the  mind  shall  grasp  like  lightning,  and  the 
memory  retain  forever!  You  who  long  for  holiness,  will  there  sin  no 
more;  for  you  will  meet  with  no  more  temptation.  Your  own  bliss 
will  aurroimd  you  as  with  a  muniment  of  rocks,  and  the  love  of  God 
will  be  your  everlasting  safe-guard.  You  who  yearn  for  love,  will  there 
gratify  your  largest  wishes  ;  for  love  will  flow  all  around  you,  like  an 
ambient  oceeo.  You  who  pant  for  knowledge,  will  there  meet  no  im- 
pediment, and  find  no  obscurity,  and  feet  no  weariness,  God  wiU 
imput  to  your  inlellecta  a  portion  of  His  own  omniscience,  and  whil«       ^^ 


each  present  and  each  added  faculty  shall  enlarge  its  powers  to  the 
capacity  of  angels,  they  will  all  each  moment  be  replete  to  bursting 
fulness.  What  are  now  the  heights  of  science  will  then  be  the  mere 
alphabet  of  knowledge  ;  and  that  which  here  ia  but  a  Iwiljghl-glimmer, 
will  there  be  a  noon-day  revelation.  Beneath  your  eye  the  history  of 
the  Universe  shall  lie  outspread  aaon  a  map:  the  machinery  thai  moves 
all  worlds  will  be  laid  open  like  the  mechanism  of  a  clock  lo  your 
delighted  vision ;  and  even  the  curious  structure  of  the  spirit  shall  be 
known  unlo  itself.  You  will  there,  in  short,  be  even  as  the  angels,  the 
first-born  of  ereationj  of  whom  the  loftiest  of  bards  has  said  : 


We  do  not  know,  bnt  we  may  well  believe,  that  senses  and  capacitiea 
entirely  new  will  there  be  added  to  your  being  ;  fresh  avenues  of  know, 
ledge  and  of  bliss  be  opened  lo  your  soul.  Each  wave  of  her  wing 
will  be  the  fluttering  of  a  new.fledged  faculty,  and  each  ihrob  of  her 
heart  the  quickening  of  an  embryo  joy.  There  that  poetry,  iho  essence 
of  all  things  lovely,  which  here  is  the  occasional  solace  of  your  sorrows 
and  refinerof  your  joys,  will  be  the  very  air  you  breathe,  and  the  very  life 
you  live.  The  sense  of  beauty  and  of  grandeur  will  enter  as  an  infu- 
sory  element  into  every  blissful  enjoynnent,  and  swell  with  unfettered 
expansion  in  each  aspiring  thought.  The  simple  consciousness  of 
bemg  will  be  an  ecstacy,  thai  shall  flow  with  animating  impulse  through 
each  elastic  limb,  and  saturate  with  immortal  vitality  each  pore  of  your 
spirit.  Every  fibre  of  your  ethereal  essence  will  be  a  harp  string, 
quivering  to  unceasing  music  :  each  voice  from  the  innumerable  throng 
of  your  companions  will  awaken  with  melody  the  echoes  of  your  ear  ; 
and  each  nascent  emotion,  as  it  rises  in  your  heart,  will  he  a  new  and 
sweet  pulsation  on  the  self-moved  keys  of  a  spiritual  organ. 

Ah  !  friends,  dear  friends  and  brethren,  we  know  not  what  we  are  ; 
we  dream  not  what  we  maybe.  We  are  an  imperishable  portion  in  this 
universe  of  being,  and  ihe  seeds  of  all  divinity  are  in  us.  Dear  friends, 
dear  brethren,  let  us  love  God  and  love  one  another,  that  so  our  ever- 
growing  destinies  may  glide  in  lioht  and  love  along  the  liquid  lapse 
of  Heavkn's  eternal  years!  pin.iuo.e, 

JToylBi,  Ju( !»,  IBIS. 


O  placid  DiiTuf  O  Lotos-circled  King, 
ralhet  of  Fmce  »nd  endless  alumboring! 
Willi  downy-aandiilled  pace  apptaach  me  dow. 
And  Utuli  mj'  lipi  and  ptUpitaLing  brow 
With  flugQni  tall  of  cool  LeihaiiLn  ipraf. 
For  I  am  weary  of  [he  liihl  of  day. 
0[  <»ll  lo  l^eep,thy  mild  dcjeeieJ  (win. 
And  when  ihe  BaOron-lidded  Morn  ihali  rue. 
Will  thou  and  lie  upon  ilie  be^iliy  wind, 
That  blawi  fnfm  out  Iter  nay  balconiei, 
Wtit  DM  to  tboM  calm  utM  wbcae  Iribea  obejr 
8k j-faUea  Smhoi'i  ■varfaaca  All  nmy  I 
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astaroga:  or  the  maid  of  the  rock 


BT    7AMHr    vo&aaaTBX. 


CANTO  II. 


z. 


MoENiNG  flung  back  her  ffray  and  purple  veil, 
And  with  her  glowing  emiTes  lit  up  the  sky, 
While  far  oflT  in  its  azure  depths  did  sail 
Rich  fleecy  clouds,  of  gold  and  crimson  dye, 
Which  from  her  wand  transforming  seemed  to  fly; 
And  close  upon  the  \tT^e  of  heaven,  there  lay 
Cloud  upon  cloud,  uprismg  broad  and  high, 
So  near  the  fountain  of  the  coming  day, 
That  back  they  mirrored  every  bright  and  varying  ray. 


XI. 


From  every  tree  adown  that  rugged  dell. 
All  silvered  over  by  the  morning  light, 
A  heavy  shower  of  glittering  gems  there  fell. 
The  wealth  by  heaven  sent  them  yesternight; 
And  shrub,  and  berry  red,  and  flow'ret  white. 
Bent  low,  as  if  to  kiss  the  spangled  soil ; 
While  all  around  was  sparkling  fresh  and  bright. 
All  that  the  tempest's  wrath  did  not  despoil, 
Smiling  as  if  forgetful  of  the  late  turmoil. 


itt. 


Mellifluous  music  echoed  through  the  wood; 
Up  from  its  covert  sprang  the  limping  hare. 
The  timid  fawn  peeped  out  in  bashful  mood. 
To  gaze  upon  a  scene  so  gay  and  fair ; 
The  merry  sky-lark  spread  its  light  wing  there, 
And  blither  warbled  as  it  rose  on  high, 
The  hum-bird  woke  to  drink  the  rich  pure  air. 
And  the  bold  hawk,  with  his  still  bolder  cry, 
*  Circling  and  wheeling,  flew  athwart  the  morning  sky.' 


XT. 


Still  Ivan  woke  not.    On  a  lofty  rock. 
That  beetled  o'er  the  angry  flood,  he  lay. 
While  his  strange,  fevered  dreams  seemed  sent  to  mock 
The  joyous  freshness  of  the  new-born  day. 
Oh  vain,  vain  man !  that  thy  proud  will  should  stray 

,ana  " 


So  from  the  fold  of  peace,  and  hope  and  bliM, 
To  wild  impulsive  thouj<hti  a  willing  P^Yt 
Seeking^  yet  from  thee  jUnftn^,  happiness. 
Unheeding  Virtue's  voice  whicn  whispers  *This,  'tis 


this!' 


T. 


Before  him  there  a  swollen  river  lay, 
Adown  the  rock-bound  gorge  in  fury  rushing. 
With  new-gained  power,  descending  in  its  way, 
In  slight  cascades ;  now  foaming,  leaping,  gushingf 
All  other  sounds  in  its  wild  tumult  hushing. 
And  weaving  many  a  light  and  snowy  crest, 
And  then  the  ofT'ring  fantastic  crushing, 
As  if  unmt*et  to  grace  the  water's  breast, 
Save  in  more  placid  hours,  when  it  was  more  at  rest 
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And  high  uprenred  rrom  otil  ihe  rivrr'a  I 
WliiU  round  iu  bow  the  eddying  wnici 
Ron  ABT*iioaA'a  bare  and  iima-wam 
Parting  Ihu  yirJdinE  wains  brneaih  in  i 
Which  La  the  Jiiipnins  hilh  their  iiinne 
While  ilw  old  rock  took  up  ilipir  angry 

In  lhund«r«dwp,  I'lai  -''— ' 

Ag  npiril  voico,  whirh 
To  iha  bnve,  lupenlilious 


.bey«J, 


Above,  a  mlvery  lahe  *  iU  ripplei  tpnad 
To  the  warm  light  thai  on  iia  bupom  glancnl. 
While  weeping  birch-UTei  o'er  li  bv nt  ilie  head. 
And  the  Ihlok  foliaie  of  rhe  maple  danced, 
Aa  if  with  ila  own  IgvelincH  enlianced. 
Su  truly  mirromt  in  the  deptha  below  ; 
The  Iniling  vine  along  the  cng  advanced 
Iu  dark  green  iliadaw  on  the  lake  lo  throw. 
And  the  light  gracBfUl  elm  upon  the  verge  did  grow. 


Far  down  the  ^len  iwa  verdant  liilla  upreared 
Their  beetling  browf,  and  in  rude  grarideur  hung 
Above  the  Uoirii,  tiU  meering,  titey  appeared 
Like  Nai  urn's  Kniinela  her  haunts  amung, 
Y  To  gnird  Ihe  wealib  her  lavu-h  band  had  Hung 
y  Bere  lo  profmely,  and  beyond  Ihem  aiood 
[  The  Multawk  caalle,  which  had  oHen  rung 

With  the  fierce  war-cry  riaing  from  the  wood, 

And  reaching  to  ihe  Mingues'  fanliest  toliiude. 


Roiued  lv«H  Trom  bti  lott  Bt>d  dreamy  mood ; 
And  lo!  before  hu  half-bewildored  eyea, 
A  form  of  radiani.  breathing  brauty  alood  ; 
Fen:tuuioe  the  goddess  of  this  sylvan  flood. 
Though  more  than  Venna'a  gncea  could  ahe  daini ; 


Ja  goddeia  without  nune  ? 


IJks  Ihe  wild  fawn  w 


K  lialf-entranced. 


Startled  yet  patnin^,)  Ivi 

Upon  the  lovely  viaion  doubtful  glanced, 


Softdi 


Le.1  lordly  heai 

Such  eyea  talk  Ireaaon.     Han,  in  li. 
Beware  !  look  on  them  and  thou  'n 
Doetbout  thy  freedonil     Why,  but  one  short  hour, 
id  thon  mayai  raplivo  be  in  aume  fair  lady'a  boner. 


their  dtfptha  there  i 
nen  ahnuld  iliun, 
I  folLv  run. 

ithnowf 
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xn. 

Ah  well,  it  it  thy  fiite  -^  *t  wu  Iyan*!  too, 
At  OQ  thote  daxiierontorbf  he  'raptured  gWBed, 
Until  their  lonff-ninged  lasbet  o'er  them  threw 
Even  more  of  Deaaty  than  when  fujly  raited. 
Till  the  rich  budding  lipt.  that  when  anuund, 
Had  parted  with  a  cry,  doted  loringiy, 
And  the  light  foot,  upon  the  rich  roott  pretied. 
Was  backward  drawn.    Fear  patted,  the  would  not  Ay, 
And  leave  the  stranger,  though  of  nnlmown  race,  to  die. 

xin. 

*  My  brother's  UK'  the  taid,  and  drawinff  near. 
Bent  ijice  a  guaraian  angel  o'er  hit  head. 
While  tonet  of  melody  upon  the  ear 
Of  Ivan  fell,  and  to  hit  lone  heart  tped, 
That  heart  which  ever  seemed  to  kindnett  dead, 
Which  nouffht  but  grandeur,  gloom,  or  ttiife  could  prize. 
The  wordt  ne  knew  not,  but  me  Indian  maid, 
Spoke  in  her  pitying  lipt,  her  tearful  eyet, 
The  world't  wide  langittge,  uttered  fin*  in  Pwadite. 

She  raised  from  off  his  brow  the  thick,  damp  hair, 
And  to  the  throbbing  veiiib  her  fingers  pressed, 
UntU  thahr  toothing  touch,  no  longer  there« 
Still  on  the  aching  templet  teemM  to  rett. 
At  if  a  loving  mother't  hand  caretted. 
Then  kneeling,  unchwped  the  painted  belt, 
Of  bark  inwove,  that  folded  o'er  her  vett, 
And,  muttering  atpirationt  at  the  knelt. 
Bound  it  around  the  wound  young  Ivan  tcaroe  had  ielt. 

XT. 

Then  ttarting  up,  as  if  ftom  sudden  thought. 
She  gazed  a  moment  through  the  parted  treea, 
And  raised  a  long,  shrill  cry,  which  answering  brought 
Iti  fainter  likeness,  on  each  tell>tale  breen: 
She  stood  expectant,  heeding  Booe  of  these. 
With  one  tmail  hand  acrottlier  forehead  flong. 
And  slightly  bending,  in  mule  eagemett, 
When  lo !  nom  out  the  forett-deptht  there  rung 
A  fiercer  cry,  caught  up  by  every  woodland  tongue. 


The  rich  warm  blood  came  mantling  o'er  her  cheek, 
A  timid  pleasure  tparkled  in  her  eyet. 
And  every  act  ana  g^^huice  combined  to  tpeak. 
The  truth  which  maiden't  heaitt  to  highly  piiie. 
Another  claimed  her  being.    No  disguise 
The  world  can  give  a  loved  and  loving  one, 
Can  wmp  her  secret  fiom  a  rival's  eyes. 
And  Ivan  knew  this  jewel  had  been  won,  | 

And  might  be  worn  by  some  rude  chieitain's  ton.  I 

I 

XTZt. 

But  now  no  time  for  thought  like  this  remained,  J 

For  almost  with  lus  own  true  arrow's  speed. 
And  haughtily,  as  he  the  soil  disdained. 
On  which  he  trod,  like  the  wild  tiger  freed 
From  chafing  chains,  or  like  the  unlam*d  steed, 
Whidi  with  the  windt  that  tweep  the  detert  fiiet, 
A  native  warrior  came,  who  well  might  lead 
The  Aganatehiont  *  forth  to  victoriet. 
And  wear  the  bayt,  savage  and  christian  prise. 

*  AaAHASoaxoKS  :  Uatl«d  People.   The  Fire  NkUmbs  were  eo  called  UB0B5  themeelvee. 
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He  caroe  with  twld  and  yel  elutic  tread. 
And  paiued  before  Ihc  lialf-pl««*ed  Indian  maid. 
Who  meekly  on  hor  boswn  benl  her  head, 
While  Hie  mil  breezes  with  her  trsBKB  plsved, 
And  Jishtly  raitud  each  Bbining  sbon  braid, 

Aud  Uie  warra  liiu.  with  inowypeirlB  inlaid, 
Scacee  daivd  la  par[,  tlieir  gliuanng  wealth  lo  abow, 
ud  over  cboeli  and  brow  ibcre  ipccad  a  Isrvid  glow. 


ie  lover — euch  to  her  Ihs  warrior  was, 
]ct  LoYo  ronflnes  not  bin  mMleriou"  lore 
1  stately  hnlk  where  wealui  and  fk^hian  Bw«t> 


iBlk  where  weal 


The  lover,  loo,  bent  dawn  hi«  ElBl^lf  head, 
Until  bit  tntl  of  vatied  plumage  brushed 
TTiH  ahell-wpiughl  chain  gcniw  h^r  botoni  laid, 
At  ftum  Iter  lipa  a  tide  of  nttisiu  eualii^ci, 
ThoK  melting  tomw  opiireihinn  nlnLii  hae  basbfld, 
The  soft  rioh  wildnen  uf  ihe  Indian  toriEue, 
Whit^hiitice  iisiuealtHrti'rishls  have  all  been  crtM} 
Ii  never  heard  Then  rocks  and  hiilR  amang. 
And  never  from  the  western  homelem  eiile  wrong. 

The  nanior,  ofa  tall  and  itately  mien. 
With  dignity  combined  a  native  graoe. 
Jn  escKliihl  mep,  and  eatiy  motion  teeu. 
While  in  each  bold,  siera  featuiv  of  hli  fbce. 
An  eye  nnprauliKd  in  fui7b  lore  cnlghl  trace, 
A  tpirii  of  no  mean  or  common  kind  ; 
But  with  tlie  unlsraed  jwiBiane  oT  hii  taca, 
Warring  within  bis  high  tuunlored  mind, 
Their  lofty  virtnei  too  were  deeply  all  combined. 

The  dnrk.  ttild  eye  wbich  tlgbleil  op  by  love. 
Had  power  bs  gliiier  with  a  deadly  bate. 
And  tlie  Emooih  brow  lluu  me  iti  Grea  abova. 
Could  lower  in  rase,  a>  paniona  oil  cnMo 
The  beauty  or  defcrmily  that  fait. 
We  nay.  bai  curaed  or  gilted  ua  withal, 
But  now  on  every  wetT-fbrmed  A?alure  aate 
Tbe  ma^ie  power  that  held  hia  aoul  in  thrall. 


Noble  of  form,  and  atroiig  and  lithe  of  limb, 
The  Toreal  lord  bad  scarce  a  living  peer, 

mod  the  paihlew  wilda  like  him  f 

_..  JW  aped  ila  way  with  aim  ao  true ! 

the  butilo-liiiur,  whuse  atrtmg  band  ihxw, 
I  lomahawk,  or  deadly  batrbct  drew  ! 


read  the  palhl 
Thn  poDiher  (day,  or  Itack  Ihr 
1^11  on  llie  diziy  rliff  it  paused 
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CIT. 


The  maiden  soon  her  tiinple  tale  had  told. 
And  on  the  ttranger  both  their  ffUmces  fell ; 
In  his  dark  eye  a  tpirit  free  and  bold, 
Yet  BOW  with  doubts  perplexed  was  seen  to  dwell ; 
While  her*B  of  woman's  kindliness  did  tell, 
(Always  awake  to  want  and  sufiering,) 
And  Ivan  closed  beneath  their  soothing  spell 
His  weary  lids,  as  birds  fold  up  the  wing. 
And  rest,  when  noontide  rays  too  fervid  sunshine  brings 


ZXT. 


Well  might  the  Indian  warrior  wondering  pans*. 
Before  the  lair-haired  son  of  other  lands ; 
But  not  in  fear.    Anon  he  nearer  draws. 
Then  half«bewilder'd  o'er  the  stranger  stands,- 
And  every  finely  chisseled  feature  scans, 
Marks  the  pale  cheek,  the  lips,  the  snowy  brow. 
The  Saxon  blood,  which  «ven  in  the  hands 
So  slightly  toil  worn  might  be  seen  to  flow. 
And  then  to  Eetxl  *  turning  speaks :    Three  moons  ago. 


XXTI. 


Tariha  stood  by  Cuyahora's  side, 
Where  Arcouski,t  mantled  in  tlie  flood, 
Belted  by  rainbows,  sits  upon  the  tide : 
And  there  this  pale-faced  stranger  gaxing  stood  ; 
He  doubtless  is  a  messeng^er  ofgood. 
And  is  methitaks  unto  Tariha  sent. 
Or  if  perchance  he  asks  the  Erie's  blood, 
'Hiis  bow  of  mine  in  vain  was  never  bent, 
These  death-winged  arrows'  force  has  never  yet  been  spent. 


XXTU. 


I  saw  him  perched  upon  the  diiziest  height. 
Like  the  strong  eagle  poised  above  the  stream. 
Mocking  the  voices,  with  a  strange  delisht, 
That  o'er  the  waves  and  from  the  woodland  scream; 
I  saw  too  how  his  heaven-dyed  eye  did  gleam 
Upon  the  Mohawk  warrior,  and  to-day 
He  comes  with  morning's  eariiest,  blushing  beam. 
And  we  will  bear  him  to  my  lodge  away. 
That  the  Great  Spirit's  voice,  Tariha  may  obey. 

XXTIXX. 

Like  to  an  infant  on  the  nurse's  arm. 
Was  Ivan  by  the  youthful  warrior  borne. 
While  ErtePs  bird  like  voice  fell  like  a  chaim 
Upon  his  ear.    The  path  might  once  have  worn 
A  milder  beauty,  but  the  storm  had  torn 
The  vine  from  oH*  the  tree  to  which  it  clung, 
And,  rushing  through  a  field  of  unripe  com, 
A  noisy  brook  its  wrangling  measures  sung 
Among  the  rocks  and  trees  there  in  confusion  flung. 

XX IZ 

Lightly  Tariha  still  his  burden  bore, 
And  with  experienced  foot  pursued  his  way, 
While  Ertel  bounded  like  a  fawn  before. 
Or  by  her  lover's  side  would  lini^ring  stay, 
Now  awed  to  silence,  now  in  childish  play, 
Dashing  the  rain-drops  from  the  o'erhangmg  boughs. 
And  then,  relaying  from  a  mood  so  gay. 
Those  soft,  dark  eyes  on  Ivan  would  repose. 
And  from  their  dreamy  depths,  a  spirit  pure  disclose. 


*  Sasax.  slcnlAM  The  Bose.  t  Arcousld.  the  ladUn  wu.ffo«^ 


isa.]  Tht  Maid  ff  ihe  Rock. 


At  laM  tha  Tillage  of«iwd  to  their  *law, 
A  row  of  ladga^  ftmil  mml  nidatr  made. 
Yet  nitd  uul  pictunMqae ;  tmA  wigwam  now 
(Of  Iha  yodw  mlnnl  Iraa,  and  ij'erUkl 
With  bark  oT  Tarlmu  cofamng)  dl^uaved 
Ths  hunnmui'a  iiDph*,  and  iba  mirio.-^  ^dII, 
While  hiuTTing  to  ana  fro  oJung  tlu  flada, 
Wnre  tall,  Mnughl  brawny  man,  that  inid  (bs  adl, 
Jlb  if  in  lonli  ibejr  wen,  100  proud  and  bcaTB  &■  mlL 


Itan,  who  s?4irce  hod  moTrd  a  weary  Ihob, 

Now  fell  hie  brain  cunfuKd,  lii>  ejre  grew  dim 
And  heivluroti  hlsjuuthfal  guide  he  leant. 


Upon  hii  rcalnns  « 


tbLt  ominoui  arose  wheti  Cariokee 


The  swarthy  chieAain  I 
Toriha.  as  the  uncongcit 


gWhering  round, 
boBrse.  murmuring  ■oond. 


He  railed  the  mat,  and  ilood  beaide  the  door, 
■  ■     •    upon  the.  ■■  ' 

■ —,c^ 

in  language  briat 


GlanciDg  ipquiringly  upon  the  chief, 
Wbciae  tniued  bniwa.and  gleaming  erei  (t 
A  look  of  mmgled  biUemen  and  grip). 


in  nallod ; 
The  men  uf  art  thai  every  Iribethcn  gniiied; 
And  even  wanioia  ofTeniiniea  appalled, 
With  (heir  wild  «uparalUioiv,  which  recalled. 


I'daring.'fl^.'^'j'H 


Dajrhsd  scarce  darkened,  when  the  heavy  (mol^ 
Went  wreathing  upward  rram  Ihe  ccunril-fire, 
But  DDt  a  voire  Ihe  polemn  FlillneH  bruke, 
Aa  warrium  young  and  old  ffmc  gathering  there. 


Apart,  and  Eriel.  with  an  rye  of  care. 
Gated  on  ihe  aid  men,  aii  they  seemed  to  brood, 
D  thing!  <iS  deep  intent  in  lurD,  unyielding  mjud. 


HIeelk-KkJn  mantlt^  parted,  lo  diecliMi 
The  tomahank  beneath  ilssli^Uergleainm 
His  eye  wiifi  all  iu  jouilifol  fire  still  beani 
Upon  each  dniky  face  within  Ihe  ring. 
■Children,'  he  said. '  awaken  from  yourdr 
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XXXVI. 


*Thu  pale-faoed  man  will  n«v«r  bring  us  good  ; 
He  cannot  be  the  Aganuschion't  friend ; 
Before  the  ttrawberries  began  to  bud, 
That  blusbinff  now  upon  ue  earth  do  bend, 
llie  spirit  did  to  Cariokese  send 
A  messenger,  that  of  these  white  men  told 
Much  that  was  strange.    Children,  your  hearing  lend  T 
Hiough  Caiiokese  hu  grown  gray  and  old. 
His  eye  is  net  yet  dim,  his  spirit  still  is  bold. 


▼IX. 


*  Listen !  The  Adirondack*  captives  say, 
That  pale-faced  men,  and  all  unlike  our  race, 
Up  to  the  northern  lakes  have  found  their  way, 
And  taken  of  their  lands  a  widening  space: 
These  woman  warriors  do  not  know  the  place 
From  whence  they  came,  but  the  Great  Spirit's  given 
To  Cariokese  power  the  truth  to  trace ; 
From  worlds  beneath  our  own  they  have  arriven, 
To  drive  ¥8'fh>m  this  world,  all  shadowed  o*er  by  heaven. 


XXXVIIZ. 


'  If  they  across  the  northern  waters  came. 
The  A^[anuschions  in  their  path  must  stand. 
And  dnve  them  backward  to  their  native  home, 
Lest  they  should  send  us  to  the  spirit- land. 
Now  here  my  words  I  rest,  and  give  my  hand. 
In  friendly  token,  to  the  warriors  by. 
And  by  this  belt  would  make  them  understand. 
That  the  young  man  that  in  my  lodge  doth  lie, 
Lest  seas  of  blood  should  quench  the  council-fire,  must  die.' 


XXXIZ. 


He  ceased,  and  then  a  swelling  murmur  rose. 
While  Ertel  sought  her  youthful  lover's  eye ; 
But  he,  alas !  was  poweriess  to  oppose 
The  ased  chief\ain*s  words  ;  to  make  reply 
Would  disrespectful  be,  yet  Anxiously, 
Ubon  his  moveless  lip  the  maiden  gazed. 
An !  would  he  let  the  unprotected  die  ? 
He«at  unmoved,  with  stony  face  upraised, 
But  fh>m  his  dark,  wild  eye  some  lofty  purpose  biased. 


xz» 


Slowly,  and  one  by  one,  the  old  men  rose, 
And  varied  were  their  wild  imaginings. 
But  few  dared  Cariokese  to  opposes, 
For  the  rude  chief  had  power  to  reach  the  springs 
Of  sava^  feeling,  and  to  clip  the  wings, 
(An  art  in  which  white  statesmen  oft  excel,) 
Of  *  evil  birds,'  whose  vray  ward  counselinffs, 
Against  his  own  advice  might  sometimes  tell, 
He  knew  a  chieftain's  rights,  a^  he  preserved  them  well. 


ZLT. 


The  last  had  spoken,  and  with  a  quickened  breath. 
The  Rose  stood  trembling  by  her  mother's  side  ; 
Could  nothing  save  that  helpless  man  from  death  ? 
If  she  flrom  out  the  circle  could  but  slide. 
She  pauses,  and  her  eye  lights  up  with  pride, 
Tarina,  Cariokese's  only  son, 
Has  dared  to  rise,  and  she,  his  destined  bride. 
Can  glory  now,  he  who  her  heart  has  won. 
Is  worthy  of  the  prize,  and  brave  and  nobly  done. 


*  AotaoirsAOS*.  a  northsra  trib«.  with  wliioh  the  F1t«  Natloaa  w«r«  tb«a  at 
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XLll. 

FearleH  he  walked  the  dreie  three  timea  roaad. 
Then  paused  before  the  ttem  old  cMeftahi'li  leat, 
Who  on  the  daring  youth  in  rilence  frowned, 
*  Fathers/  he  said, '  I  know  it  is  not  meet, 
To  touch  the  council-floor  with  boyish  feet, 
But  young  Tariha  has  in  battle  stood, 
Bedde  the  gray-haired  men,  his  arrow  fleet 
Has  drunk  the  Adirondack's  rictiest  blood, 
And  now  the  wings  of  death.in  blackness  o*er  him  brood. 


XZ.IZZ. 


*  You  say  the  white  Thurensera*  must  die, 

If  40  Tariha  will  beskie  him  lall * 

litis  speech  was  broken  by  a  fearful  err 
From  maiden  lips  —  but  grim  and  silent,  all 
The  old  man  sat,  unheeding  things  so  small. 
While  the  bold  youth,  in  firm,  unchanging  tone. 
And  words  that  well  might  Ertel's  heart  appal. 
Though  now  they  fiulea  to  wrinir  from  it  a  groan, 
Resumed  as  if  no  interruplion  he  had  known. 


XZ.XT. 


He  told  how  to  the  Spirit  he  had  vowed, 
The  brother  he  had  sent  him  to  protect, 
*  And  now,'  said  he. '  I  see  the  rising  cloud. 
Together  its  daik,  threat*ning  powers  collect 
But  if  Thurensera's  canoe  is  wrecked, 
It  cannot  sink  alone,  I  say  no  more. 
The  last  of  Cariokese's  blood  erect. 
And  fearless  stands,  his  fathen  here  before, 
To  learn  if  all  his  war,  and  hunting  days  are  o'er.* 


XZ.T. 


Deep  was  the  gloom  that  cast  its  shadow  o'er 
That  gathered  group  of  brave  and  noble-hearted. 
While  the  bold  youth  their  searching  glances  bore. 
As  if  he  from  the  love  of  life  had  parted. 
And  Ertel  almost  phrenzied  glances  darted. 
From  face  to  face,  as  if  to  r^id  the  soul, 
And  one  yonn^  warrior  from  his  seat  upstarted. 
Forgetful  of  his  long-conned  self-control. 
And  women  in  low  voice,  togedier  did  condole. 


XZ,TZ. 


The  stem  old  chieftain  bowed  his  stricken  head* 
And  o'er  his  silvery  crown  his  mantle  drew. 
As  if  communing  with  the  silent  dead. 
The  woodland  pumts  that  once  around  him  grewi 
*  Tariha  is  the  last!  the  last!  the  last! 
They  all  have  faded  like  the  momin|f  dew! 
And  now  he  bends  beneath  the  coming  bhwt, 
That  this  old,  mouldering  trunk  should  sooner  overcast !' 


XZiTZX. 


'  Strike,  then,  my  children,  strike  the  fatal  blow ! 
The  eagle  in  his  eyrie  loves  his  young, 
The  screaming  panther  loader  screams  to  know, 
His  little  ones  the  huntsman's  prey  among ; 
So  Cariokeee  loved  the  leaves  uiat  dung 
Around  his  withered  trtmk,  yet  unlike  these. 
He  smiled  when  from  his  bosom  they  were  wrung ; 
But  now  his  heart  is  broken,  fbr  he  sees 
The  last,  the  bravest,  stricken  by  his  own  decree^ !' 

*  TBORBHSRaA :   Day-dawn. 
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X1.VIIX. 


Again  the  old  man  leaned  hb  heavjr  brow, 
Upon  the  oaken  thaft  beside  him  lying. 
While  those  that  ever  at  his  will  did  bow, 
Upon  his  skill  and  bravery  relying, 
Conferred  together  now  withoat  replying; 
And  soon  the  eldest  of  the  group  addressed 
The  warnora  all,  meanwhile  the  cideftain  eyeing, 
*  We  cannot  tear  the  lieart  from  out  our  breast ! 
'Tariha  dies  not  —  let  the  stranger  be  hif  guest.' 


XZ.IX. 


There  cane  no  start  of  ioy,no  gladsome  shout, 
Thouffh  eyes  flashed  light,  and  smiles  profusely  played 
Round  many  lips,  that  waiting  stood  without 
The  unmoved  group —  yet  soon  within  the  glade 
Gatliered  the  warrior  and  the  sylvan  maid, 
And  round  the  blazing  faggot  formed  a  ring, 
While  foot  and  voice  tneir  native  power  displayed. 
Startling  the  bird  that  wheeled  upon  the  wing, 
And  with  a  thousand  echoes  made  the  forest  ring. 


THE     HUSBAND    WHO    PLAYED    THE    BACHELOR. 


vaoK   TBB    srAarxsB. 


A  cELfifittATfiD  painter  of  Madrid,  whose  real  name  it  will  be  more 
discreet  not  to  discVose)  but  whom  I  shall  call  Morales,  had  just  com- 
pleted  a  superb  picture  for  the  convent  of  the  Escurial.  He  had  re- 
ceived a  preUy  large  sum  for  his  work ;  and  by  way  of  a  little  relaxa- 
tion after  the  long  continued  toil,  and  close  attention  bestowed  upon  it, 
he  )iad  assembled  arotind  a  well-spread  table  in  his  studio  a  few  choice 
spirits  from  among  his  fellow  artists.  It  was  a  bachelor's  entertain- 
ments Not  a  female  was  to  sit  down  with  them.  The  mistress  of  the 
house  herself,  Donna  Casilda,  had  been  excluded.  Morales  had  sent 
her  off  with  iho  female  attendant  to  pass  the  day  with  one  of  her  cou- 
sins. But  the  good  dame,  having  a  little  of  the  curiosity  of  mother 
Eve  in  her  composf4i<m,  (as  which  of  her  fair  daughters  has  not  ?)  was 
very  anxious  to  know  what  was  to  take  place  during  her  absence,  and 
had  a  strong  desire  to  find  out  what  so  many  men  could  have  to  talk 
about,  when  there  w^re  no  women  present.  Instead,  therefore,  of  re- 
maining at  the  house  of  her  cousin,  she  quickly  returned,  bringing  the 
latter  with  her ;  -and  presently  the  twain  were  snugly  ensconced  in  a 
little  closet  adjoining  the  studio,  where  with  eye  and  ear  closely  applied 
to  the  key-hole,  they  remained  eagerly  listening  to  all  that  passed. 

*  But  tell  us,  my  friend.'  said  one  of  the  guests,  *  why  are  we  de- 
prived of  the  pleasure  of  Sefiora  Morales'  company  ?  Her  wit,  her 
pleasantry  and  beauty,  surely  woqld  not  have  diminished  the  charm  of 
this  delightful  meeting*' 

^  There,'  whispered  the  lady  to  her  cousin,  that  is  the  first  sensible 
«;peech  I  have  heard.' 
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'  Fye  !    fye  !'  replied  the  husband, 


golden  sherry,  ' 


rikui 


'  nothing  of 


1   hum 


r  of  o 


pouring  ( 

poeiry  of  life,' 

re  mere  matier-of  fact  be- 

Vhat  do  they  know  about 


'  That  is  true,'  added  anothi 
ings  ;  common -pi  ace,  essrnlially  pi 
the  arts,  or  the  enjoyments  of  artists  r 

'  Fools  !'  exclaimed  Casilda. 

*  Yes,'  continued  Morales,  '  lake  from  wompn  love  iRtriguea  and 
household  affairs,  and  they  absolutely  know  not  what  lo  think  or  talk 
about.' 

'  Impertinent  fellow !'  was  the  comment  of  the  listeners. 

'  Why,'  added  the  painter,  they  cannot  comprehend  one  of  those  rich 
jokes,  or  capital  pieces  of  humor,  which  the  air  of  the  Mudio  inspires. 
They  have  do  conception  of  them.  When  a  woman  plays  us  a  trick 
it  is  always  at  the  expense  of  our  honor.' 

'  Wretch  !'  This  word  escapi^d  ihe  two  cousins  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, and  was  uttered  in  a  loud  lone.  Bui  ihe  noise  of  the  guests, 
and  the  rattling  of  glasses  prevented  its  being  heard. 

'Ah!  master  Simple,  and  so  y<iu  defy  us  lo  play  you  a  trick  without 
touching  your  honor,  do  you  V  By  our  lady  of  Alocha,  I  vnw,  though 
il  is  now  Shrove- Tuesday,  that  before  Lent  is  over  1  will  ha»e  my  re- 
venge.' 

~    "  ■  '  '     and  you  shall  hear  what  came  of  it. 

engaged  her  brother  lo  procure  from 
e  accustomed  to  sell  fragments  of  old 
nensions  as  their  own,  which  fronted 
1  to  get  one  of  an  antique  pattern, 
covered  with  iron  work,  and  heavy  mouldings,  This  she  had  con- 
veyed to  her  house  with  all  secrecy,  and  kept  closely  concealed  until 
the  favorable  moment.  She  had  communicated  her  design  to  her 
brother,  and  a  few  female  friends  in  the  neighborhood,  on  whose  aid  in 
carrying  out  her  plot  she  rolii.'d. 

On  a  certain  evening,  whr^n  Morales  had  returned  home  at  a  late 
hour  from  a  convent,  where  he  had  just  completed  the  painting  of  a 
ohapel  which  the  monks  were  to  have  opened  a<  Easter,  Casilda  re- 
ceived him  with  much  warmth,  and  a  greater  profusion  of  caresses 
than  usual.  It  was  very  laie  when  they  retired  to  rest,  for  Morales 
must  first  have  his  supper.  The  night  was  cold  and  stormy.  To- 
ward midnight  the  dame  began  to  utter  deep  groans,  intermingled  with 
piercing  cries,  as  if  rucked  by  grievous  pain.  'Holy  Mother !' ex- 
claimed  ahe,  '  I  am  dying  !  —  my  poor  husband,  my  last  hour  is  come  ; 
let  them  bring  a  confessor,  and  quickly  —  for  I'm  going  fast.'  She 
accompanied  these  words  with  grimaces,  and  violent  contortions,  which 
women,  when  the  humor  takes  them,  so  well  know  how  to  perform. 
Her  husband,  in  condoling  tone,  inquired  where  she  felt  the  pain. 
'  Blessed  Virgin  !'  was  all  the  answer,  '  gel  me  a  confessor !  —  the  sac- 
raments ! —  I  can  bear  it  no  longer,  it  is  almosi  over  wiih  me  I  At 
these  cries,  the  domestic,  a  young  girl,  hastening 
her  mistress,  applied  warm  napkins  to  her  slom 
swallow  drafts  of  hot  spiced  wine,  and  othi 


Casilda  set  her  wils  to  work, 
On  the  following  Thursday  she 
the  Place  Cabeda,  where  ihey  a 
buildings,  a  door  of  the  same  di 
1  the  street.     She  charged  hi 


the  malady  yielded  n 


Int 


present  mood  of  the  patient. 


I,  that  it  d 


the  assistance  of 
:,  and  made  her 
remedies.  But 
no  woader,  in  the 
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Pcpor  Morales,  though  sore  against  his  will,  was  forced  at  length  to 
quit  his  bed.  *  Ah  !'  cried  his  wife,  in  a  piteous  tone,  as  he  slowly 
drew  on  his  garments,  '  it  is  a  cholic  of  the  most  dangerous  na- 
ture.' 

*  No,  my  mistress,'  said  the  servant  girl,  *  I  know  what  it  is  that  ails 
you ;  it  is  that  bad  vinegar  you  mixed  with  the  salad  that  causes  the 
pain.  You  know  it  served  you  the  same  way  the  last  time  you  took 
it<     Dame  Castinoja  then  cured  you.' 

The  painter,  on  this,  began  to  scold  his  wife,  because  experience  had 
not  made  her  more  careful.  But  she  only  sobbed  out  in  half  suffo- 
cated words  :  *  Al  hecho  no  ay  remedio,  what  is  done  cannot  be  undone. 
For  mercy's  sake,  go  for  mother  Castinoja.  She  knows  my  constitu- 
tion ;  she  is  the  only  one  that  can  give  me  relief  from  the  dreadful 
pains  I  suffer.  For  heaven's  sake,  bring  her  quickly  ;  or  there  will 
be  nothing  lefl  you  but  to  open  my  grave.' 

<  My  little  wife,'  replied  the  husband,  in  a  dismal  tone,  '  my  dearest 
wife,  mother  Castinoja,  you  know,  has  removed  to  the  other  end  of  the 
city,  near  the  gate  Foncarral,  and  we  are  in  the  quarter  Lavaple ; 
the  night  ia  very  cold,  and  if  the  gutters  do  not  deceive  me,  the  rain  b 
pouring  in  torrents.  Even  should  I  find  mother  Castinoja,  do  you 
think  she  would  come  to  see  you  through  this  terrible  storm  ?  I  re- 
member the  last  time  you  had  this  complaint,  she  cured  you  with  two 
ounces  of  treacle  boiled  in  the  rind  of  half  an  orange.  Let  me  go  to 
the  apothecary's  and  get  this  for  you.  Compose  yourself  a  little,  and 
do  not  force  me  to  take  such  a  long  journey,  which  I  am  sure  will  be 
of  no  use,  and  I  shall  only  get  a  worse  malady  than  yours.' 

At  this,  Casilda  began  again  to  pour  forth  the  most  bitter  lamenta- 
tions. '  Grood  heavens  !  see  what  a  husband  God  has  given  me !  To 
hear  him,  would  not  one  suppose  that  I  was  demanding  impossibilities, 
that  I  was  asking  him  to  be  buried  with  me  ;  that  I  was  claiming  the 
sacrifice  of  his  blood,  or  of  half  his  fortune !  I  only  ask  him  to  go  for 
a  nurse,  at  the  risk  of  wetting  his  shoes,  and  he  refuses.  But  I  well 
know  what  it  is  you  want ;  you  wish  to  be  a  widower ;  you  long  to  live 
over  again  your  bachelor's  life.  At  every  cry  that  pain  forces  from 
me,  your  heart  leaps  with  joy.  Ah  !  I  'm  dying  !  a  priest !  the  con- 
fession !  I  am  poisoned  !' 

Morales,  really  believing  that  his  wife  was  at  the  last  extremity, 
and  fearing,  if  she  died,  that  the  accusations  she  had  thrown  out 
against  him  might  have  serious  consequences,  endeavored  to  soothe 
her  by  a  few  caresses,  and  proceeded  to  light  a  lantern,  which  the 
darkness  of  the  night  rendered  very  necessary.  He  then  drew  on  a 
pair  of  stout  boots,  threw  a  large  cloak  over  his  shoulders,  pulled  the 
cape  over  his  head,  and  manfully  set  forth  on  his  nocturnal  expedition 
in  search  of  mother  Castinoja.  The  painter  knew  that  the  dame  in 
question  dwelt  somewhere  in  the  rue  Foncarral,  but  of  the  precise  lo- 
cation of  her  residence  he  was  totally  ignorant.  The  rain  fell  in  tor- 
rents, and  he  met  not  a  soul  from  the  time  he  lef\  the  rue  Lavapie, 
until  he  reached  the  quarter  to  which  his  steps  were  directed.  The 
night  was  as  dark  as  Egypt,  and  Morales  cursed  from  the  bottom  of 
his  heart,  the  day  on  which  he  married.     It  may  readily  be  imagined 
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ihat  in  such  a  mood  lie  was  not  likely  soon  to  find  the  objeut  of  iiis 

But  while  he  ia  groping  along  the  streets,  and  gelling  soaked  to  the 
sVia,  !el  ua  return  lo  the  sick  lady.  No  sooner  did  she  aee  her  hus- 
band fairly  off  upon  his  expedition,  than  she  summoned  her  brother, 
and  a  few  chosen  friends  who  were  lying  hid  in  the  cellar.  In  a 
twinkling  they  had  the  old  street  door  olT  iis  hinges,  and  ils  place  sup- 
plied by  ihc  one  bought  for  the  occasion,  which  titled  as  if  it  had  been 
made  on  purpose.  Above  it,  they  placed  a  huge  white  sign,  on  which 
was  displayed  in  large  letters  the  following  inscription  :  The  Hotel  of 
THE  Cid:  Good  Entertainment  for  Man  and  Horse.  This  done, 
a  large  party  of  friends  from  llic  neighborhood,  who  had  been  let  into 
the  secret,  were  speedily  assembled.  Caslancis  and  guitars  were  put 
in  requisition  ;  a  repast  was  prepared,  and  the  merry  guests  began  lo 
est,  and  drink,  and  dance,  by  way  of  celebrating  ihe  dismal  expedition 
of  the  poor  husband,  who  had  gone  in  search  of  dame  Castinoja. 

Meanwhile,  having  proceeded  from  street  to  street,  knocked  at  more 
than  fifty  doors,  and  roused  and  angered  the  whole  neighborhood,  our 
good  painter  was  at  length  obliged  to  return  homeward  wiihotit  the 
nurse.  He  was  drenched  to  (he  skin,  and  his  patience  was  completely 
exhausted.  On  approaching  his  home,  the  sound  of  musical  instru- 
mcnts,  and  singing,  and  peals  of  laughter  burst  upon  his  astonished 


ears.  Thinking  he  had  madi 
discovering  a  different  door  from  his  o 
it,  he  became  completely  bewildered, 
ment  anew.  'It  is  indeed  the  ruedc 
book  store  of  Pedro  Trappal ;  there  is 
the  house  of  Diego-le-Doiteux,  and  the 
other  side  (here  is  that  of  Lucas  More 
cognized  Ihe  doors  of  all  his  neighbors 
alone  was  changed.     '  God  help  me !'  said  he, 


a  bote!  o 


cross,  'this  indeed  must  be  my  house.  It 
since  I  lefl  it.  My  wife  was  then  weeping,  and 
and  now  they  are  singing  and  dancing.  And  yet 
in  (he  house.  The  door,  it  is  true,  needed  a  li 
certain  it  was  not  changed  when  1  lefl  home.  I 
noticed  a  tavern  in  ihis  street,  and  surely  it  is  n 
would  establish  one.  Am  I  dreaming!  That  can 
wide  opeUn  and  1  hear  plainly  enough.  The  rain 
yet  this  illusion  cannot  be  the  effect  of  the  litlh 


he  raised  the  1 
i-n,  with  the  s  _ 

and  began  to  traverse  the  pave- 

Lapavie.'said  he:  '  Here  ia  the 

the  fruiterer's  shop  ;  and  this  is 

I  surely  comes  mine  ;  for  on  the 

money-changer.     He  re- 

:h  one  was  familiar;  his 

iking  fifty  signs  of  the 


hour  and  a  half 
groaning  with  pain, 
we  were  living  alone 
:lle  repair,  but  I  am 
Reside,  1  have  never 
>t  in  my  house  (hey 
not  be.  Myeyes  are 
is  pelting  furiously, 
!  drop  of  wine  I  took 
before  setting  out.  He  began  to  make  a  closer  examination,  carefully 
passing  his  hand  over  the  door,  but  could  not  find  the  knocker  in  its 
accustomed  place.  Determining  lo  make  himself  heard,  in  hopes  that 
as  soon  as  he  effected  an  entrance  he  would  learn  the  cause  of  the 
mysterious  I  rans  formal  ion,  he  began  to  thump  at  ihe  door  with  blows 
loud  enough  (o  rouse  (he  whole  neighborhood.  The  merry-makers 
wilhin  pretended  not  (o  hear  him.  He  knocked  still  more  loudly.  At 
length,  aOer  he  had  hcen  lefl  standing  a  long  time  under  the  drippings 
of  the  roof,  a  man  with  head  covered  by  an  old  handkerchief,  and  hold- 
ing a  light  in  his  hand,  opened  the  window  above  (he  door. 
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'  Holloa !  my  good  man,  what  ihe  devil  do  you  want  at  this  time  of 
night  ?  There  is  no  room  for  you  here.  Go  elsewhere  to  get  a  lod^ 
ing.' 

*  But  I  wish  to  enter  my  own  house.' 

*  My  friend,  it  is  not  our  custom  to  open  our  doors  at  this  unusual 
hour.' 

*  Morbleu  !  but  I  tell  you  this  is  my  house  ;  and  my  father  Diego 
Morales  paid  a  round  sum  for  it  with  his  own  deniers.' 

*  Heark  ye,  my  fine  fellow  ;  I  know  not  if  the  wine  which  disturbs 
your  noddle  was  Val  de  Pequas  or  Logroquo,  but  I  '11  be  sworn  it 
was  capital,  and  the  water  from  the  gutters  will  not  hurt  you.  So,  go 
your  way ;  cease  knocking  at  the  door,  or  I  will  let  loose  a  mastiff, 
whose  teeth  will  make  a  dozen  button-holes  in  your  hide  in  short  order. 
Grood  night.'  Thus  saying,  he  closed  the  window.  The  singing  and 
laughter  were  renewed  within,  and  the  poor  painter  gave  himself  to 
all  the  devils,  fully  persuaded  that  some  sorcerer  was  playing  him 
this  cruel  trick. 

Meanwhile  the  rain  continued,  and  flakes  of  falling  snow  came  thick 
upon  the  face  of  Morales.  The  candle  in  his  lantern  had  burnt  out, 
and  his  patience  had  long  since  been  completely  exhausted.  He  com- 
menced knocking  anew ;  when  presently  he  heard  some  one  within  the 
house  call  out :  '  Holloa  !  Antonio,  unloose  the  dogs  ;  bring  a  cudgel, 
and  give  the  shoulders  of  this  drunken  fellow  a  taste  of  it ;  it  will  re- 
lieve his  muddy  brain  a  little.'  At  this,  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and 
forth  came  a  man  with  two  huge  dogs,  which  might  have  made  the 
joke  rather  a  serious  one,  had  they  not  been  held  back  by  their  keeper. 

*  You  cursed  fellow,'  said  the  latter,  '  what  do  you  mean  by  making 
this  clamor  ?     Were  you  not  told  there  was  no  room  for  you  here  V 

*  But,  my  good  friend,  this  is  my  house,  and  I  cannot  comprehend 
what  piece  of  sorcery  has  converted  it  into  a  tavern.  This  is  indeed, 
I  assure  you,  the  very  house  I  received  as  an  heritage  from  Diego  Mo- 
rales, my  father.' 

*  My  good  man,  you  are  certainly  under  a  strange  delusion.  There 
are  neither  Morales  nor  mulberries  in  this  neighborhood.' 

*  r  am  a  painter,  well  known  in  this  city,  and  of  some  celebrity 
in  this  quarter.  I  have  lived  twenty  years  in  this  house.  Call  my 
wife  Casilda ;  if  she  is  not  transformed  into  a  landlady,  she  will  doubt- 
less extricate  me  from  this  labyrinth.' 

*  How  can  you  talk  in  this  foolish  manner  ?  For  more  than  six 
years  this  house  has  been  one  of  the  most  frequented,  and  best  known 
hotels  in  Madrid.  Its  master  is  Piedro  Carasco.  The  landlady  is 
Maria  Perez,  and  I,  who  speak  to  you,  am  Antonio,  their  valet.  And, 
now  take  yourself  ofl!*  in  God's  name,  without  any  more  noise,  or  this 
cudgel  shall  speedily  restore  you  to  your  senses.' 

The  poor  painter,  not  knowing  to  what  saint  to  turn  for  succour,  made 
the  best  of  his  way  by  groping  along  through  the  darkness,  to  the 
house  of  one  of  his  friends.  It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  when 
he  reached  it.  From  the  lamentable  voice  in  which  Morales  claimed 
admittance,  the  friend  thought  that  some  serious  calamity  had  befallen 
the  painter,  and  hastened  to  let  him  in.     Morales  related  his  adventurey 
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but  his  friend  listened  to  it  with  incredulity.  He  however  lighted  a 
fire  to  dry  the  well-soaked  garments  of  his  guest,  and  having  prepared 
for  hinri  a  bed,  advised  him  to  go  to  sleep  ;  for  he  doubted  not  that 
Morales  had  been  making  a  little  too  free  with  the  bottle. 

In  the  morning,  however,  the  painter  still  persisted  in  maintaining 
the  truth  of  the  story  he  had  told  on  the  previous  evening ;  and  his 
friend,  curious  to  behold  the  enchanted  mansion,  accompanied  him  home. 
But  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  the  mystified  artist,  another  change 
had  come  over  the  spirit  of  his  dream.  The  marvellous  sign  had  dis- 
appeared, the  house  was  secured  by  its  accustomed  portal,  and  every 
thing  had  resumed  its  former  quiet  and  peaceful  appearance. 

*Come,  Morales,'  said  his  friend,  tapping  him  on  the  shoulder,  *  con- 
fess that  you  had  taken  a  drop  too  much  last  night,  and  were  afraid  to 
return  home.' 

*  On  my  honor  as  a  man,  and  as  an  artist,'  replied  Morales,  *  I  have 
told  you  nothing  but  the  truth.' 

*  But,  my  dear  fellow,  it  is  no  such  great  crime  to  be  overcome  by  a 
cup  of  good  wine.' 

Morales  heeded  not  the  remark,  but  commenced  rapping  smartly  at 
the  door.     Bridget,  the  maid-servant,  half-dressed,  hastened  to  open  it. 

*  Oh,  Seiior  Morales,' cried  she,  in  tones  of  well  feigned  astonishment, 
*  how  could  you  have  the  heart  to  stay  out  all  night  in  the  city,  carou- 
sing with  your  friends  ;  and  your  poor  wife  lying  here  at  death's  door? 
And  to  go  off  too  under  pretence  of  finding  dame  Castinoja !'  Fy 
upon  you  I  fy  upon  you  !' 

*  Fy  upon  you  !  Sefior  Morales,'  cried  out  in  chorus  half  a  dozen 
shrill  voices  from  the  neighboring  windows.  *  You  ought  to'  be 
ashamed  of  yourself,  you  cruel  man  ;  you  have  an  angel  for  a  wife, 
and  here  you  leave  her  in  this  shameful  manner  to  die  without  assist- 


ance.' 


*  Ay,  indeed  !  and  where  have  you  been  all  night  ?  In  some  filthy 
tavern,  I  dare  say,  drinking  with  your  good-for-nothing  companions. 
What  an  abominable  thing  is  a  husband  who  plays  the  bachelor !  If 
I  had  such  an  one,  I  warrant  you  I  'd  go  to  the  magistrate  and  soon 
have  a  divorce.' 

*  But  it  is  with  me  that  he  has  the  account  to  settle,'  cried  Casilda, 
who  now  came  up,  looking  pale  and  wan,  as  was  natural  after  a  night 
of  dancing  and  dissipation.  *  And  so,  you  believed  I  was  dead,  and  you 
thought  to  come  back  and  squander  my  dower  on  your  bachelor  par- 
ties !  But  you  did  not  reckon  on  the  good  services  of  these  kind  neigh- 
bors, by  whose  timely  aid  I  have  been  restored  to  life.' 

*  My  dear  little  wife,'  said  Morales,  soothingly,  *  if  you  will  only 
listen  to  me,  you  will  find  that  I  am  much  more  to  be  pitied  than  found 
fault  with.*  And  here  the  poor  artist  began  to  relate  what  had  hap- 
pened to  him.     But  his  story  was  received  with  shouts  of  laughter. 

*  Tell  that  nonsense  to  others,  Morales  !  Do  you  take  us  for  idiots, 
to  whom  you  are  telling  some  of  your  humbug  stories  of  the  studio  V 
Confess  the  truth,  man.  You  have  fallen  in  with  some  of  your  scape- 
grace companions,  with  whom  you  have  passed  the  night  drinking  and 
carousing.     Tell  the  truth,  and  beg  pardon  for  your  fault.     That  will 
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be  much  better  than  to  stand  here  telling  these  silly  stories,  which  no* 
body  will  believe.' 

And  in  truth  Morales  had  to  come  to  this  at  last.  Crest-fallen,  over- 
whelmed by  ridicule,  jeered  by  the  whole  neighborhood,  he  was  forced 
humbly  to  sue  for  pardon,  which  was  only  granted  on  the  conditioa 
that  he  should  give  no  more  bachelor  parties. 


THE       BOMAN        BE«GAR       BOT 


I. 


Alai  !  the  little  beggar  boy, 
He  had  a  look  beyond  his  yean; 

His  idle  limbs  were  half  unclothed, 
His  mouldy  crust  was  wet  with  tears. 


zx. 


The  world  had  welcomed  him  with  blows, 
The  world  had  welcomed  him  with  scorn, 

Thus,  where  there  should  have  bloomed  a  rose. 
There  grew  a  black  and  blighted  thorn. 


ZTX. 


I  sent  his  wretched  mother  bread. 
When  in  a  mother's  affony 

She  lay  upon  her  painful  oed, 
That  yet  another  life  might  be. 


XT. 
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She  who  had  nousht  to  live  for,  lived, 
And  her  young  heir  of  misery. 

The  beggar  boy,  hung  round  my  door, 
And,  glad  and  grateful,  greeted  me. 


To-day  he  watched  until  I  came, 
Then  timid,  dofled  his  ragged  cap. 

And  laid  the  first  sweet  flowers  of  spring, 
Meek  violets,  upon  my  lap. 

▼t. 

Poor  little  one !  thou  knewest  not 

It  was  a  charitable  deed. 
Nor  that  my  languid  thirsting  soul 

Had  of  thy  grateful  oflKsring  need. 

TIX. 

May  He  who  gives  the  ravens  bread, 
Who  teaches  every  thing  to  live. 

Who  said,  *  They  likewise  shall  be  blest 
Who  but  a  cup  of  water  give :'    ' 

▼XIX. 

Whose  light  can  lead  the  blindest  soul, 
Who  wields  in  love  his  fearful  powen, 

May  He  repay  to  thee  the  debt 
I  owe  thee  tor  those  gentle  flowers. 
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Some  time  since  I  gave  you  an  account  of  ihe  belrolhal  of  the  pre. 
sent  Sultan's  youngest  daughter,  Adileh  *  Sultan,  lo  Mehembd  Ali 
Pacha.  Ten  days  ago  the  rejofcingB,  which  are  customary  in  the 
East  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  a  relative  of  the  sovereign, 
before  the  parties  are  permitted  to  meet,  commenced,  and  lasted  from 
the  Friday  (Mussulman  Sabbath)  of  our  week  to  the  Friday  of  that 
following.  One  of  the  public  prints  of  this  capital,  edited  by  an  intel- 
ligent young  Frenchman,  contains  a  minute  relation  of  ihe  incidents 
attending  the  festivities,  and  I  cannot  do  better  than  .Anglicise  them  for 
your  enlerlaiument. 

As  Adileh  Sultan  is  the  last  of  Sultan  Mahmoud's  daughters,  and 
those  of  the  present  Suhan  wii!  not  have  reached  the  afje  of  puberty 
for  some  eight  or  ten  years  (o  come,  it  will  be  at  least  that  length  of 
lime  before  any  similar  Oriental  scene  can  occur.  Ten  years  may, 
moreover,  produce  important  changes,  not  only  in  the  Sultan's  family, 
but  ill  the  political  and  social  condition  of  this  empire.  This  may  prove 
the  last  Oriental  marriage  in  the  house  of  Othman  ;  though  it  must  in  ■ 
candor  be  said  that  this  probahUity  is  founded  more  upon  the  predictions 
of  unqualified  writers  on  the  East,  and  the  encroachments  of  the  poweni 
of  Europe,  and  their  interference  in  the  ad  mi  nisi  rat  ion  of  the  Sultan'a 
government  with  the  asserted  intention  lo  '  maintain  the  integrity  of 
the  Ottoman  empire,'  than  on  any  manifest  decay  or  decline  perceptible 
in  it. 

Two  other  Souri  Humagoun,  or  imperial  marriage  rejoicings,  at  which 
I  attended,  were  held  at  the  village  of  Dalma  Baklcka,  on  the  Euro- 
pean side  of  Ihe  Bosphorus,  a  mile  or  two  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gol- 
den Horn.  The  empiaeemenl  being  exposed  on  one  side  to  the  water  of 
perhaps  the  finest  stream  in  lite  world,  was  well  ventilated,  hut  was 
however  very  limited  in  extent.  That  selected  on  the  present  occa- 
sion was  more  favorable  in  many  respects,  and  added  much  to  the  mag. 
nificence  of  the  spectacle.  It  was  a  valley  situated  between  Scutari 
and  Cadi-Kieuy,  ancient  Chrysopolis  and  Chaleedon,  immediately  oppo. 
site  the  '  old  seraglio'  of  Constantinople,  called  Hyder  Pacha,  after  the 
name  of  an  individual  who  originally  owned  it.  The  paper  alluded  lo 
remarks: 

'  His  Highness,  wishing  to  associate  his  people  in  Ihe  joys  nf  his  family, 
ordered  the  public  ffetes  occasioned  by  the  marriage  of  his  sister  to  com- 
mence on  Friday  in  the  plain  of  Hyder  Pacha.     Not  far  from  the  wharf 
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of  debarkation  ibo  officers  of  the  Porle  had  llieir  lenla  erected,  for  the  1 
purpose  of  receiving  the  guests  invited  to  tlie  festivity,  A  guard  of  i 
regular  troops  was  stationed  there  to  salute  them  as  they  pa^ed,  and  , 
behind  these  tents  vfere  others  arranged  en  amphitheatre,  containing  re- 
freahmenls.  To  the  right  hand,  in  the  same  vineyard,  shaded  with 
trees,  were  the  lenis  of  the  public  purveyors,  and  those  in  charge  of  the  I 
kitchens.  Farther  on  in  the  plain  to  the  right,  the  ministers  of  ihe  Porle  ! 
and  other  superior  functionaries  had  their  pavilions  and  tents  pitched 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  occupants,  on  the  side  of  the  hill  ruDoing  I 
between  the  plain  and  the  pretty  village  of  Cadi-Kieuy.  Opposite  these,' 
on  the  left  s-iAe  of  the  plain,  there  was  a  battery  of  light  artillery  sta- 
tioned, flanked  by  two  squadrons  of  cavalry.  Al  the  extremity  of  the  [ 
valley  at  the  right,  is  one  of  the  picturesque  Oriental  cemeteries,  with 
fancifully-gilded  tomb-stones,  shaded  by  a  grove  of  evergreen  and  lofty 
cypress  trees.  At  the  point  where  it  jutted  into  the  plain,  is  a  prettily 
located  Turkish  coffee-house,  overhung  by  several  immense  plaoe-trees, 
where  the  present  principal  ofRcerof  the  governmeat,  RizB  Pacha,  had 
prepared  for  his  own  use  a  modest  but  very  comfortable  pavilion,  orna* 
tneoled  with  orange  and  lemon  trees,  A  few  paces  behind  this,  standa 
an  extensive  palace,  belonging  to  the  Sultan,  surrounded  by  spacious 
gardens.in  the  comer  of  one  of  which,  commanding  a  full  and  perfect  view 
of  the  whole  plain,  with  all  its  pavilions,  tents,  troops,  and  the  Sea  of 
Marmora  in  the  distance,  is  an  elevated  and  airy  kiosk  for  his  highness 
Ihe  Sultan.  On  the  green  sward  beside  this  kiosk,  backed  by  the  walla 
of  the  garden,  two  superb  pavilions  were  erected  for  the  entertainment 
which  was  given  on  Wednesday  (the  11th)  to  the  diplomatic  oorps. 
That  for  their  reception  was  a  tissue  of  silk  and  gold,  supported  by  col- 
umns  covered  with  crimson  and  green  imitation  velvet,  set  off  with  spi- 
ral garlands  of  gold,  the  other,  intended  for  the  banquet  given  them,  had 
twenty-four  columns  chased  in  gold  mouldings  ;  its  top  and  sides,  to- 
gether with  its  draperies,  were  of  silk  tissue,  resembling  figures  enant- 
hea<jue,  in  gold  and  precious  stones.  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe 
the  magnificence  of  these  two  pavilions,  especially  the  latter.  They 
were  made  by  order  of  the  late  celebrated  sovereign  Mahmoud  II.,  at 
a  period  when  his  great  heart  was  filled  with  its  proudest  and  most  manly 
aspirations.  They  now  recalled  recollections  of  his  greatoeBs  and 
melancholy  fate. 

'  A  wooden  railing  separated  ihe  palace,  kiosk  and  pavilions  from  the 
public  in  the  plain,  and  within  its  enclosure  was  a  space  destined  for 
public  amusements.  It  contained  a  theatre  for  rope-dancing,  in  which 
Ihe  Turks  excel,  tumblers,  anA  lours  deforce.  There  was  also  a  circus, 
tight  and  slack-rope  dancers  and  pantomime,  all  Europeans,  and  a  band 
composed  of  more  than  one  hundred  musicians  of  the  guard.  Beyond 
the  railing  there  were  numerous  platforms  erected  for  the  accommoda- 
lion  of  the  public;  but  few  trees  were  on  the  plain,  and  although  the 
spectators  were  exposed  lo  the  violence  of  a  scorching  sun,  yet  from 
morning  until  night  they  assembled  in  multitudes,  the  females  in  arabas 
(carriages)  and  the  males  on  foot.  The  good  order  and  quiet  main- 
tained was  the  subject  of  general  admiration  to  the  Europeans,  though 
it  ifl  of  common  occurrence  in  the  Bast.     Respect  for  the  a 
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here  shown  by  a  profound  silence,  daring  hla  passa<re(ir  in  liis  presr-nce, 
and  except  to  ihe  few  who  from  iheir  position  could  see  him,  noni;  knew 
when  he  would  arrive  or  depart.  The  crowd  was  mode  up  of  arabas, 
covered  with  cloths  of  red,  while,  blue,  yellow  and  green,  with  goid 
fringes,  drawn  by  buflaloea,  oxen  and  horses  richly  caparisoned,  the 
former  with  costly  ornaments  on  iheir  heads  and  faces  ;  some  fine  ■  turn- 
outs' of  European  coaches  ;  people  on  Toot;  and  women  and  children 
walking  about  over  the  plain,  seated  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  or  under 
the  lents- 

'  The  scene  which  they  presented,  with  the  view  around  them,  was 
indescribably  Oriental  and  picturesque.  On  one  side  was  ancient 
Chalcedony,  with  numerous  pretty  houses  and  kiosks,  surrounded  by 
green  gardens  and  vineyards  ;  behind  the  plain,  the  rich  hill  side  of 
Tchamladja,  spotted  here  and  there  with  beautiful  cottages  and  well' 
cultivated  farms;  to  the  right,  Scutari,  with  hfir  cemetery  of  green 
cypresses,  said  to  he  three  miles  in  length,  reaching  from  the  eslremity 
of  the  plain  over  the  hill  among  the  houses,  down  nearly  to  the  water's 
edge,  with  her  palaces,  domes  and  bazaars ;  finally,  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora and  Si amhoul,  that  queen  of  cities  and  asylum  of  the  universeof  the 
East.  Three  steamers,  all  built  by  American  naval  architects,  conveyed 
the  public  from  the  city  to  the  plain,  one  for  (he  Sultan's  guests  and  the 
others  for  common  passengers,  crossing  over  every  ten  minutes.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  festivities,  the  Sultan  moved  into  the  palace 
of  Hyder  Pacha,  where  he  received  the  compliments  of  the  Cheikul 
Islam,  the  chief  members  of  the  corps  of  the  Ulema,  the  Grand  Vizier, 
and  the  several  ministers  of  the  Pone,  the  Pachas  and  other  dignitaries 
of  the  empire,  afterward,  while  they  felicitated  Mehemed  Ali  Pacha,  the 
bridegroom,  under  whose  tent  they  dined,  and  each  Ulema  received  a 
satin  purse  well  lined  with  pieces  of  gold.  The  two  following  days 
were  devoted  to  visits  like  the  first,  and  each  night  all  the  summer- 
houses  of  the  public  functionaries  on  the  Bosphorus  were  illuminated, 
and  the  stream  lit  up  with  fire-works.  During  the  afternoons,  the  Pa- 
chas and  Effendis  were  etitertained  with  dancing  boys,  harlequin  pan- 
lomimes,  etc.,  etc.,  before  thoir  lenls. 

'  On  Mondav,  the  Europeans  in  the  service  of  the  Porte  were  invited 
to  dinner.  On  Tuesday,  H.  E.  Hasrev  Pacha,  Hassain  Pacha  — the 
former  celebrated  by  the  battle  of  Minervo,  and  the  latter  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  Janissaries  —  now  both  fii  rctraite.  Nafis  Pacha  and 
Mustapha  Pacha,  were  presented  to  the  Sultan  and  invited  to  dine  with 
the  Grand  Vizier.  The  same  day  the  Greek,  Protestant  Armenian  and 
Schismatic  Armenian  (Papal)  Patriarch,  the  chief  Rabbi  of  the  Jews, 
the  Greek  Synod,  and  the  Greek  and  Armenian  priests  of  both  sects, 
the  Prince  of  Samos,  the  Grand  Lagolhete  of  the  Greek  church,  and 
some  distinguished  Armenian  families  were  invited  to  a  sumptuous  din- 
ner under  the  tent  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Afiairs.  In  the  afternoon 
two  hundred  and  sixty  emplbyfM  of  the  government  were  promoted  to 
superior  grades;  one  hundred  and  twenty  took  (he  title  of  Khadja- 
Kian,  and  one  hundred  more  received  decorations. 

'  Wednesday  was  reserved  for  the  reception  of  the  diplomatic  corps. 
The  minister  and  his  lady,  and  the  first  secretary  and  first  dragdman  of 


each  legation  were  invited.  Carria^'es,  riclily-caparisoned  liorses  and 
guards  of  honor,  awaited  ihem  at  the  wharf,  and  on  arriving  at  the  pa- 
vilion of  reception,  were  received  hy  the  Grand  Vizier  and  oilwr  min- 
isters  of  the  Porte.  Soon  afterward  his  liighness  the  Sultan  drove  up 
before  the  pavilion,  in  a  coach  with  four  horses,  when  his  ministers  re. 
ceived  and  escorted  him  into  the  presence  of  ihe  diplomatic  corps. 
This  is  another  remarliable  trait  of  Oriental  custom,  all  being  the 
reverse  of  the  usages  of  Europe.  In  place  of  the  diplamaiic  carp.i  wait- 
ing on  the  sovereign  with  ihei  r  respects  and  felicitations,  he  honored  ihem 
wiiha  visit,  for  the  purpose  ofexpresslng  the  gratification  he  felt  on  seeing 
ihem  near  him  on  so  joyous  an  occasion.  On  his  left  band  Ihe  ladieH, 
few  in  number,  vtere  arranged  in  a  line,  and  they  rose  on  ibeir  feet  as 
he  approached  them.  He  spoke  a  word  or  two  of  compliment  to  each, 
then  continuing  on  toward  the  ambassadors,  addressed  Sir  Stratford 
Canning,  the  representative  of  the  Queen  of  England,  who  from  rank. 
and  seniority  is  at'lhe  head  of  the  diplomatic  corps.  His  remarks,  hearcl 
only  by  those  nearest  him,  were  expressive  of  the  pleasure  which  he 
felt  in  having  (he  representatives  of  his  friends  and  allies,  the  foreign 
governments,  to  lake  part  in  the  fealiviiies  of  the  marriage  of  hia  sis- 
ter, etc.  His  manners  were  very  plain,  his  health  seemed  feeble,  and 
his  countenance  and  lone  of  expression  denoted  the  mildness  and  benevo- 
lence of  his  character.  After  leaving  the  teni,  without  returning  the 
reverences  which  were  made  lo  him,  either  on  arriving  or  departing,  he 
entered  his  carriage  and  continued  on  lo  his  kiosk,  which  commanded 
a  view  of  the  plain. 

'  Soon  afterward,  the  Sultan  having  graciously  granted  permission, 
(he  rope-dancers,  circus,  pantomime,  etc.,  began  performing.  Beyond 
the  railing  was  an  amphitheatre,  surrounded  with  a  canvass  screen,  con- 
laining  an  immense  balloon,  which  now  commenced  inflating,  and  itfl 
departure  was  to  be  the  signal  for  dinner.  The  wind  was  rather  strong, 
and  the  officer  commanding  Ihe  festivities  sent  word  to  the  aeronaut  not 
to  ascend  till  it  abated  ;  but  ambitious  of  making  an  ascension  in  the 
presence  of  the  Sultan,  his  illustrious  guests,  and  the  immense  Turhish 
crowd,  he  had  the  balloon  cast  loose  ainut  four  o'clock  f.  m.,  and  rising 
with  great  impetus,  was  soon  out  of  sigbi.  Melancholy  to  add,  he  has 
lo  all  the  public  authorities  of  the  empire,  commanding  them  to  give 
not  been  heard  of  since  ;  and  as  be  was  provided  with  a  firman  addressed 
him  any  aid  on  his  descent,  and  to  despatch  a  tartar  (courier)  lo  the 
capital  with  the  news,  it  is  feared  be  bas  met  with  an  accident. 

'  The  Grand  Vizier  led  the  lady  of  the  British  ambassador  to  the  pk 
vilion  where  the  banquet  was  served  :  mosi  of  the  ladies  of  the  other 
foreign  rejircsentatives  were  escorted  by  the  different  ministers  and 
functionaries  of  ihe  Porle.  It  was  indeed  a  novel  sight  to  see  the  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  feelings  and  manners  of  the  Turks  with 
regard  to  the  Franks  in  ihe  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  The  table  had 
been  prepared  by  an  European  with  muoh  taste,  and  each  person  (se- 
venty in  ail)  found  his  name  on  ihe  plate  destined  for  him.  The  plates 
were  of  Sevres  porcelain,  and  the  knives  and  forks  of  silver,  with  silver 
and  gill  handles.  The  spoons  were  silver  gilt.  The  arnaments  of  the 
table  T^re  in  ibe  centre,  gilded  bronze  stands  for  flowers,  and  tX 
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wings  silver  urns.  The  dishes,  most  of  which  were  European,  were 
varied  by  a  few  of  Turkish  cookery  ;  ihe  wines  were  none  of  the  best, 
and  ihe  champagne  had  been  exposed  to  the  sun.  During  the  repast 
the  British  ambassador  propoaed  the  health  of  ihe  Sultan,  and  the 
batlery  on  the  hill-side  fired  a  salute  of  twenty-one  gnns.  The  Grand 
Vizier  replied  by  offering  lo  drink  lo  the  health  of  all  the  foreign  repre- 
sentatives. The  Sultan's  own  band,  richly  dressed,  played  ihe  national 
airs  of  most  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe.  The  whole  affair  was 
conducted  in  the  most  orderly  and  respectful  manner.  The  cooks  who 
prepared  the  banquet  were  European,  and  the  attendants  were  Frank 
servants,  collected  in  Pera,  and  dressed  for  ihe  occasion. 

At  its  termination  the  same  ceremony  was  observed  in  returning  lo  the 
pavilion  of  reception,  where  coffee  was  served  up.  It  was  nearly  dark, 
and  afierahalf  hour  was  wiled  away  in  looking  at  the  rope-dancers,  some 
of  whom  really  performed  their  parts  with  fearful  address  —  such,  for 
example,  as  walking  on  a  tight. rope  some  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  a  dis- 
tance of  several  hundred  yiirds  with  bare  swords  tied  to  their  legs  end 
feet — a  message  came  from  iheSullan,  who  still  occupied  the  kiosk,  coo. 
veying  the  announcement  that  he  had  ordered  some  fire-works,  for  the 
amusement  of  the  forei(;n  legations,  and  hoped  they  would  remain  and 
witness  them.  These  fire-works  were  located  on  the  hill-side,  opposite 
the  tents  of  the  ministers  of  the  Porte,  and  commenced  by  a  nociurnal 
attack  of  an  imaginary  castle.  The  rockets  were  tolerably  good,  and 
from  the  direction  in  which  they  were  set  off,  seemed  to  be  fired  at  ihe 
moon,  which  wis  then  shining  out  brightly.  At  about  ten  o'clock,  the 
legations  returned  to  the  wharf,  where  their  boats  awaited  ihem,  and 
thence  to  Pera  or  Buyukderah. 

On  the  following  day,  at  one  o'clock,  Ihe  oortSgeofAdileh  Sultan,  com- 
posed of  sixty  boats,  left  the  Palace  of  Beylerbey,  on  the  Asiatic  shore, 
where  her  brother  the  Sultan  then  resided,  for  the  village  of  Defterdar 
Boumu.  on  the  opposite  shore,  her  future  residence.  All  these  boats 
followed  each  other  successively  ;  thirteen  were  occupied  by  ministers, 
Mucbirs,  (pachas  of  the  highest  rank,)  the  Shiek  ul  [slam,  and  the  more 
distinguished  Ulemas  ;  the  founeenih  coMamed  the  Kh/nr  Agaaee,  or 
chief  eunuch  ;  in  the  fifteenth,  was  the  Sullan  Valideh,  or  Sultan 
mother  (of  the  bride) ;  after  her  came  the  young  bride,  decked  out  in 
the  most  splendid  jewelry,  and  accompanied  by  a  few  maids  of  honor  ; 
all  Ihe  other  boats  were  filled  with  her  suite  and  slaves.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  she  is  not  handsome,  is  thin, small,  and  of  delicate  health. 

On  arriving  at  Delterdar  Bournu,  the  bride  left  her  barge,  and  sur- 
rounded by  her  attendants,  women  and  eunuchs,  slowly  advanced  to  the 
palace  portal,  and  thence  into  the  interior  of  her  harem.  Carpets  of 
silk  and  gold  embroidery  covered  the  wav  from  the  landing  lo  the  vesti. 
bule  through  which  she  passed.  A  friend  who,  from  being  in  the  service 
of  the  groom,  had  the  favor  of  admittance  tn  the  palace  on  the  day  of 
his  royal  bride's  reception,  informed  me  that  the. whole  scene  —  the 
young  Princess  Adileh  Sullan,  surrounded  by  her  maids  of  honor,  white 
and  black  slaves,  her  corps  of  eunuchs,  with  (heir  old  chief  at  their 
head,  and  the  handsome  young  pacha  —  reminded  him  impressively  of 
Moore's  truly  ojiental  tale  of  '  Lalla  Rookh;'  the  characters  of  that 
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heroine,  Feramorz  and   Fatlladeen,  being  filled  by  ihe  persons  just- 
mentioned. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  correct  information  of  the  uaageB 
of  the  palace  of  the  Sultan  and  those  of  bis  celativea ;  and  it  is  Iherft. 
fore  imposaiblo  to  stats  positively  what  (larl  the  Groom  Mehemed  Ali; 
Pacha  look  in  iho  receplion  of  his  bride  in  her  palace.     Some  say  thatj 
in  the  character  of  one  nf  the  higher  funolionaHes  of  the  government,   I 
be  followed  in  one  of  the  barges  of  her  train ;  and  when  the  wbolsi  I 
con6ge  had  dispersed,  remained  in  a  small  building  on  one  side  of  tboi  f 
palace  fitted  up  for  him  until  his  imperial  bride  should  command  his 
presence.     He  then,  (to  judge  from  cualomary  oriental  manners,)  oa-  J 
reaching  the  room  occupied  by  her  and  her  favorite  attendants,  knelt  J 
down  and  in  humility  kissed  the  sill  of  its  door,  and  advancing  toward.  I 
her,  stood  with  crossed  bands  and  down-cast  eyes,  the  humblest  of  her   [ 
slaves.     For  the  first  lime  she  now  beheld  her  husband  near  her,  and.  I 
could  scan  his  manly  and  handsome  features ;  her  voice,  which  by,  I 
oriental  etiquette,  should  be  heard  only  by  women  and  eunuchs,  now  was'  \ 
exerted  to  encourage  him  to  look  up,  answer  her  questions,  and  finally   I 
sit  in  her  presence,  which  he  did,  resling  on  the  richly-carpeted  floor  &t 
her  feet.    It  is  said  to  be  usual  at  this  moment  for  alt  present  to  retire,  ex->  I 
oeptthe  chiefeunuoh,or  an  elderly  female  slave,  who  slays  loolTera  amall  J 
collation  of  fruit  and  cakes  to  ihe  bride,  on  a  low  circular  Turkish  tablo.-  ] 
Of  this,  the  groom,  at  her  command,  partakes  always  with  great  humility,  I 
and  diffidence,  and  begs,  implores,  his  imperial  bride  to  accept  of  ar  " 
taste  a  choice  morsel  which  he  has  the  honor  to  present  to  her;  st 
deigns  to  receive  it,  and  so  as  to  put  it  to  her  mouth,  is  compelled  to  r 
move  partly  the  cruel  yaahnaik,  or  thin  gauze  veil,  which  until  then  haa^  J 
concealed  her  features  from  her  husband,  who  now  also  beholds  his  w 
for  ihe  first.     The  Pacha,  who  was  brought  up  in  the  court  of  the  li 
Sultan,  and  is  as  gallant  as  he  is  handsome,  doubtless  was  struck  dumb  at  I 
the  sightof  her  radiant  charms,  and  recovered  his  speech  only  when  hee  J 
alarm  for  his  health  and  changed  color  recalled  him  to  'life  and  lovei'i 
he  expressed  no  admiration  of  her  beauty,  lest  his  words  should  ilraW.  I 
upon  her  the  influence  known  in  the  Kast  as  that  of  the  '  Evil  Eye,'  but  | 
invoked  divine  favor  on  what  was  now  so  dear  to  him,  wilh  a  prayer  for  J 
the  preservation  of  ihe  days  of  the  sovereign  who  had  chosen  to  render  j 
him  so  proud,  so  honored,  and  so  happy. 

Olbeft  relate  ihai  Mehemed  Ali  Pacha  was  not  in  the  suite  which  k 
lowed  his  bride  from  her  brother's  palace  to  her  own,  but  was  ready  Kt  I 
the  porta!  of  the  latter  to  receive  and  conduct  her  lo  her  apartments;  I 
or  that  he  even  had  ihe  honor  to  assist  her  out  of  her  barge,  and  lead  1 
her  over  the  costly  carpels  and  embroidered  sluffs  with  which  her  path<  I 
was  covered.  They  add,  that  several  of  the  higher  officers  of  the  court  I 
remained  at  the  bride's  palace  to  dine  with  and  encoura^  her  husband  I 
in  his  new  career,  ,  I 

It  cannot  be  said  wilh  confidence  whether  the  groom  passed  the  night  I 
following  the  princess'  installation  into  her  new  abode  in  her  apart-  f 
menis  or  in  his  own  ;  for  by  Oriental  custom  ihe  consummation  of  tha  1 
marriage  does  not  take  place  until  the  groom  has  been  authorized  by 
the  Sultan,  who  lo  lliat  effect  issues  an  imperial  firman.      InslancM  | 
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have  been  known,  wheu  the  firman  was  not  issued  for  three  months  sub- 
sequent to  the  concSusinn  of  the  marriage  rejoicings  ;  and,  al  a  distant 
period,  either  contained  at  the  same  time  (he  appointment  of  the  groom 
to  the  government  of  a  distant  Pachalik,  for  which  he  must  set  out  io  the 
following  morning,  or  even  without  permitting  him  to  meet  with  his  wife 
at  all,  despatched  him  hastily  lo  duty  in  a  remote  province  of  the  empice. 
The  former  frequently  occurred,  but  the  latter  seldom,  and  originated 
in  the  apprehension  of  increasing  the  number  of  the  pretenders  to  ihe 
throne.  In  either  case,  the  '  happy  pair'  never  met  again  ;  though  they 
promoted  the  interests  of  each  other ;  he  by  providing  her  with  funds, 
and  she  by  exerting  her  influence  with  her  fulher  or  hrother  the  Sullan 
lo  keep  her  husband  in  favor  and  oflice.  The  daughters  of  the  late 
Sulian  were  treated  with  more  humanity,  and  the  principles  of  state 
policy  gave  way  to  the  diclales  of  parental  affection.  It  was  even  heard 
that  he,  in  an  hour  of  good  feeling,  uttered  the  declaration  ihat  their 
offspring  should  be  permitted  to  live  ;  and  charily  lo  his  memory  calls 
upon  the  world  lo  believe  that  their  children  all  died  young,  of  natural 
diseases.  His  son,  the  present  Sultan,  has  disiin!;uished  himself  by 
'  carrying  out' the  principles  of  his  noble  father  !  civilization  has  made 
much  progress  during  his  reign  among  his  people  :  and  in  every  proba- 
bility, should  the  Princess  Adileh  Sullan  he  blessed  with  what  musi  be 
the  object  of  her  solicitude  and  care,  ihey  will  be  allowed  to  grow  up 
without  e.Yciting  ihe  jealous  feara  of  a  past  barbarous  age. 

The  public  journal  from  which  some  of  the  preceding  incidents  have 
been  borrowed,  has  the  following  : 

'  Nothing  was  wanting  lo  the  Noces  of  II.  A.  Mehemet  AH  Pacha ; 
they  were  even  remarkable  from  a  happy  innovation.  Last  night  there 
was  a  representation  of  an  Italian  opera  at  the  palace  of  Dcfterdar 
Bournu.  H.  H.  the  Sultan  was  present,  and  appeared  much  interested 
in  the  singing  and  music  of  ihe  different  pieces.  T.  E.  Riza  Pacha, 
Mehemet  Ali  Pacha,  and  Rechid  Pacha,  were  seated  in  arm-chairs 
placed  at  a  little  distance  from  the  canopy,  occupied  by  the  Sultan. 
M.  Donizetti  (brother  10  'the  celebrated,' and  chief  of  llie  Sultan's  hand) 
was  sufficiently  near  them  to  reply  to  the  numerous  questions  asked 
him,  particularly  by  the  Sultan,  who  in  his  conversation  with  the  high 
functionaries  present,  evinced  ilie  pleasure  which  he  felt  in  seeing  such 
a  performance  for  ihe  first  time.  H.  A.  Adileh  Sullan  occupied  her 
apartments,  for  the  llieatrc  had  been  constructed  in  the  garden  of  her 
harem,  against  the  walls  of  that  pan  of  her  palace.  The  bottom  of 
the  opera  was  filled  by  seven  or  eight  cross- windows,  finely  grated,  and 
nol  being  lighted,  she  and  her  attendants  could  witness  the  performance 
without  being  seen  by  those  within  the  iheatre.  One  of  the  sides  was 
formed  by  ihe  wall  of  ihe  garden,  overhung  wilh  laurels  of  joy,  and 
odoriferous  plants  and  flowers;  on  each  side  of  the  imperial  canopy 
were  bouquets  of  orange  and  citron  trees.  The  half  light  of  the  wax 
candles  ;  the  verdant  color  of  the  walls  ;  the  enamelled  facade  of  the 
palace,  90  lo  speak,  and  the  presenoe  of  the  di.^tioguished  prince,  with  hia 
officers,  in  the  centre  of  the  liitle  theatre,  presented  a  beautiful  picture. 
The  performance  lasted  until  eleven  at  night,  and  was  composed  of  three 
parts:  that  which  seemed  to  please  the  young  Sullan  most,  waslhe_^a/e 
of  ihe  opera  oF  the  '  Parisinn.'  j,  p.  b. 

OtuiUntitupU,  Jmu  16, 164^ 
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MAN. 

I  STOOD  with  the  goatherd  at  hii  door, 

B  eside  the  mountain  rille. 
And  I  thoueht  his  tranauil  vieage  bora 

The  nobleaie  of  the  hills. 

It  said :  I  am  bred  of  purer  ai? 

And  liehter  clay  than  thou ; 
I  do  not  languish  on  scanty  fiure, 

Nor  &int  on  the  mountain'*  brow. 

And  methouKht,  though  rude  his  looks  and  ways, 

Thus  dwelling  from  all  apart, 
That  reason  spoke  in  his  cheerful  gaaii 

And  a  light  and  kindly  heart. 

1  sat  with  the  criminal  in  his  cell. 

And  my  very  soul  ^w  chili, 
As  I  saw  him  flush  with  the  fires  of  hail 

When  he  told  of  his  deeds  of  ill 

The  strain  of  triumph  o*er  him  swept — 

Fiercely  and  darkly  he  smiled ; 
It  ceased ;  the  murderer  tamed  and  wapl; 

He  had  spoken -of  his  child. 

The  mountain  maid  stood  in  the  wind, 

In  natural  loveliness : 
And  in  her  face  I  read,  ner  mind 

Was  simple  as  her  dress. 

Her  feelings  knew  no  artful  check, 

Her  life  and  soul  were  true  : 
The  heart  and  cross  huns  on  her  node. 

And  they  were  all  she  knew. 

I  saw  the  wanton  child  of  sin 

In  gaudy  beauty  drest ; 
Defilement  dwelt  her  lips  within. 

And  horror  in  her  breast 

The  net  of  vanity  and  youth 

She  spreads  with  eager  hands. 
When  lo !  the  holiest  son  of  tnitB, 

Jesus,  before  her  stands. 

The  withering  roses  leave  her  hair. 

The  bold  smile  disappears, 
She  bows  before  him  m  despair. 

She  bathes  hu  feet  with  tears. 

Thank  God  !  thou  blessed  human  haart. 

There  is  ever  hope  for  thee ; 
Thou  bearest,  whereso'er  thou  art. 

His  stamp  of  migesty. 

Could  man  but  love  the  ffuilty  one 
As  the  just  God  loves  nim  still. 
The  race  of  crime  would  soon  be  run. 
And  crushed  the  power  of  ill. 

Could  we  but  pray  as  Jbsits  prayed  : 

*  They  know  not  what  they  do. 
Forgive  them,  Father!'  hearts  wen  mads 

And  earth  were  bom  anew. 
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In  consequence  of  the  intimation  given  in  my  last  or  lirst  appearance, 
(which  ever  you  please,)  ladies  and  gentlemen,  before  you,  you  undoubt- 
edly expect  to  be  illumined  with  a  Lecture  on  Sacks.  1  have  changed  . 
my  mind,  however,  and  am  firmly  resolved  to  devoie  the  present  lo  the 
consideration  of  Criticism  and  Crilks.  Now  ask  no  questions,  and  mur- 
mur not,  but  submit  to  your  destiny,  and  '  hold  fast  all  I  give  you.'  I 
intend  to  lake  lime  by  the  forelock,  and  indulge  in  a  terrible  rebuhe  of 
the  criticism  I  expect.  After  the  example  of  the  ingenious  author  of 
'  Flim-Flams,' I  shall  make  my  striclores  upon  the  criticisms  yet  in 
embryo,  in  ibis  preparatory  Lecture,  and  trouble  you  with  them  here- 
after no  more. 

Trapped,  egad  !  Ladies  and  jrenllemen,  trapped,  by  Jupiter!  '  What, 
Sir,  do  yon  swear  in  ^'ood  company  ?'  Ah  !  excuse  me,  but  I  am  so  de- 
lighted I  Trapped  !  trapped  !  trapped !  '  For  mercy's  sake,  Sir,  tell  me 
what  has  happened  ;  of  whom  do  you  speak  V  Of  whom  else,  my  good 
madam,  bui  iho  critics?  As  we  give  a  fig  to  lillle  children  to  keep 
them  quiet,  I,  in  imitation  of  Rabelais,  Cervantes,  and  other  learned 
men,  have  given  the  critics  a  misstatement  or  two,  to  amuse  themselves 
with  :  they  have  bit  at  the  hook. 

I  have  played  somewhat  the  part  of  a  fisher  of  New  Holland  :  '  Si- 
lent and  watchful  he  chews  a  cockle,  and  spits  Into  the  water  ;  allured 
by  the  bait,  the  fish  appear  from  beneath  the  rock,  and  at  a  proper  mo- 
ment he  plunges  with  his  fishing  instrument  into  the  waters  after  his 
prey-'  I  confess,  that  with  Laurence  Sterne,  when  he  treated  the  ass 
at  Lyons  to  a  maccaroni,  more  as  a  mailer  of  curiosity  to  see  Aoto  he 
would  eat  it,  than  from  benevolent  motives,  (as  he  himself  acknow. 
ledges,)  I  wished  lo  see  how  these  long-eared  critics  would  mumble  these 
so  carefully -prepared  morsels  of  my  Great  Philosophy. 

Truth,  they  say,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  well.  Criticism,  on  the  con. 
trary,  has  its  abode  at  the  bottom  of  a  dry  pit :  there  she  lies  in  wait 
for  unlucky  devils  such  as  myself  Wo  unto  them  when  they  tumble  in  ! 
Critics  pot  me  in  mind  of  a  sort  of  spider  or  ant,  (I  forget  which,)  a 


ofadtr 

(he  habit  of  building  a  curious  trap  of  quick-sand 
vortex  of  a  whirlpool,  which  yields  to  the  iread  of  at 
is  travelling  innocently  and  quietly  along  in  search 
food,  and  precipitates  him  lothe  bottom,  where  master 
thereupon  issues  forth  from  his  private  apartmenia, 


a  boy,  being  ij 
T  the  form  of  the 
V  poor  insect  who 
of  information  or 
spider  lives.  He 
zes  the  straggler, 
and  kiilshim  —  if  he  can.  I  have  aome'timea  wondered  whether  critics 
were  not  ordained  by  Providence  as  a  speoiea  of  beasts  or  fish  of  prey. 
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lo  keep  doivii  the  innumerable  race  of  aulhors;  to  devour  them  in  the 
ege,  as  shad  sometimes  treat  their  own  relations. 

I  have  been.  I  say,  or  am  to  be,  criticized.  The  question  arose  in  my 
mind  what  I  should  do  in  the  premises  ;  whether  1  should  treat  crilica 
with  the  most  profound  contempt,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  make  fight,  like  By- 
ron, or  die,  like  Reals.  Should  I  give  them  a  good  keel-hauling,  as  the 
common  run  of  authors  have  sought  lo  do,  or  should  I  be  quiet  ?  As  la 
dying,  that  was  out  of  the  question;  for  I  mean  to  be  immortal.  I 
thought  to  myself,  if  I  keep  up  the  discussion,  there's  Friar  John's 
amusement  of  thrashing  a,  catchpolc,  in  knocking  the  poor  devils  on  the 
Icnuckles.  On  the  other  hand,  dignity  put  in  its  claim  to  silence. 
Dignity  ! 

1  think  that  it  would  have  carried  the  day,  but  for  a  most  exquisite, 
perfect,  complete  comparison  which  occurred  to  me,  and  which  for  the 
life  of  me  t  could  not  refrain  from  making  public.  I  could  not  keep  it 
to  myself.  The  vanity  of  an  author,  a  philosopher  and  a  iiumbug,  over- 
came my  reluctance  to  answer  criticisms,  an  employment  for  which  I 
have  no  time  to  spare  from  my  scientific  investigations  ;  so  J  determined 
to  compound  the  matter,  and  that  the  oracle  should  speak  this  once  upon 
the  subject,  and  then  henceforth  for  evermore  be  dumb  ! 

I  am  about,  then,  to  compare  myself  to  an  ass!  —  but  no  common  ass; 
yet  neillier  to  the  golden  ass  of  Lucius  Apuleius,  nor  the  iig-eating  asa 
of  Philomenas,  nor  the  ass  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  who  so 
sagaciously  found  his  way  back  to  Tunis,  or  Algiers,  or  Fez,  (being  a 
distance  of  I  am  afraid  to  say  how  many  leagues,)  nor  to  the  dead  ass 
in  the  Sentimental  Journey,  nor,  in  sliort,  to  any  other  ass,  if  1  do  not 
flatter  myself,  of  which  you  have  ever  heard,  or  read,  or  dreamed,  but 
to  an  ass  of  which  I  intend  lo  tell  you  a  story.  If  you  will  compose 
yourselves  to  hear  it  seriously,  I  will  inform  you  how  the  matter  came 
about,  with  all  material  circumstances  connected  therewith. 

Now  it  came  to  pass,  that  at  a  certain  place,  no  matter  where,  except 
that  1  know  something  about  it,  and  on  a  certain  day,  of  which  you  nee4 
only  be  told  that  it  was  a  Sunday,  an  ass.  being  the  identical  beast  of 
whom  I  am  thinking,  and  who  was  also  a  philosophical  ass,  being 
allowed  liberty  lo  range  along  the  highway-  the  latitude  and  longitude 
of  which,  I  do  not  for  certain  gnod  and  sufficient  reasons  of  my  owe 
choose  to  mention,  was  wandering  contentedly  along  the  said  highway, 
picking  up  here  and  there  a  mouthful  of  dusty  grass.  And  ever  as  he 
slowly  passed  along,  enjoying  his  freedom  from  restraint,  his  liberty  of 
a  day,  being  in  truth  as  happy  and  contented  as  an  ass  in  his  conditioQ 
could  well  be,  wilh  a  laudable  curiosity  and  wiih  a  commendable  thirst 
for  knowledge.  In  the  very  exuberance  of  an  inquiring  mind,  he  thrust 
his  nose  into  every  hole  and  corner  and  out-of-ihe  way  spot  he  came 
across,  moralizing  and  speculating  upon  all,  as  is  the  nature  of  his  race. 

In  the  course  of  his  investigations,  ho  found  in  some  cavities,  diy 
leaves ;  in  some,  dust ;  in  some,  nothing.  But  by  and  by,  he  paused 
before  a  larger  hole  than  common,  in  the  side  of  a  clay-bank.  Hav- 
ing with  some  difficulty  climbed  up  to  the  orifice  thereof,  he  hesitated 
for  a  moment,  as  if  some  prescient  pang  or  shiver  in  his  frame,  some 
chill  in  his  blood,  some  communication  from  the  regions  of  departed 
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asses,  had  warned  litm  of  liie  folly  he  was  about  1o  commit ;  and  then, 
as  if  disregarding  all  superstitious  presentiments,  he  thrust  his  nose  deep, 
deep  into  the  mysterious  hole,  till  nothing  but  his  ears  remained  outside. 
Scarce  had  he  thus  fairly  committed  his  bead  to  the  earth,  ere  he  drew 
it  forth  again  with  an  ejttraordinary  bray  of  horror  and  amazement  and 
pain,  and  turning  round  rushed  frantically  down  the  tiill,  with  his  nose 
extended  high  in  air.  He  had  disturbed  with  that  organ  a  nesi  of  a 
species  of  hornets  well-known  to  boys  under  the  name  of  jellow-jackets! 
In  vain  he  rolled  upon  the  ground  ■  in  vain  he  brayed  and  screamed  in 
an  agony  of  pain  and  apprehension  ;  the  infernal  insects  swarmed  upon 
his  nose  and  ears,  stinging  hiin,  till  the  poor  beast  was  almost  mad  ! 

In  like  manner  have  I,  in  all  innocence,  for  want  of  something  belter 
to  do,  and  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  science —  blessed  pair!  —  seeking 
lighlenmenE  of  the  whole  human  race,  poked  my 
d  drawn  it  forth  covered  —  '  Good  heavens  !  not 
No,  madam,  not  quite  so  bad  as  that ;  with  gen- 
a  word,  with  critics — insects  much  of  the  Same 
were  they  married  critics  or  female  hornets  V 
Madam,  your  curiosity  may  not  be  gratified.     I  know  not. 

Upon  reconsidering  the  matter,  f  find  that  I  have  two  other  good 
sound  moral  reasons  for  taking  notice  of  ihpse  attacks,  or  at  least  to  ex- 
cuse me  for  so  doing.  We  are  told,  that  when  some  venomous  insects 
have  slung  a  person,  they  die  ;  at  least  thai  was  the  consolation  1  used 
to  receive  when  1  had  met  with  the  mishap  lo  be  slung  by  a  bee,  wasp, 
or  hornet ;  but  the  reverse  is  said  to  be  true  of  critics.  I  leave  ihe  ap- 
plication to  you.  So  much  for  my  first  reason  ;  the  second  is,  that  not 
content  whh  atlacking  me,  they  have  ventured  to  impugn  the  truth  of 
my  PhiloBophy  —  to  doubt  my  Science  !  '  Proh  pudor!'  What  will 
not  envy  lead  man  to  do ! 

Had  they  depreciated  me  alone,  I  -am  persuaded  I  should  have  borne 
their  criticisms  with  christian  forlilude  and  profound  contempt;  but 
when  ihey  have  the  audacity  to  Call  my  Philosophy  into  question,  it 
would  be  sinful  in  me,  as  one  devoted  to  the  propagation  of  truth,  to  be 
longer  silent.  It  has  unquestionably,  {though  I  say  it  myself)  sufficient 
strength  in  itself,  sufficient  intrinsic  evidence  of  its  Iruth,  to  rebut  tri- 
umphantly all  attacks,  if  it  be  but  fairly  judged.  But  truth  is  not  always 
able  to  make  its  way  alone  in  the  world  ;  so  I  have  come  to  its  aid. 
The  fact  is,  that  these  people  who  atiuse  my  science  cannot  understand 
it.  It  is  too  stupendous,  too  great  for  their  weak  intellects.  Poor  crea- 
tures !  how  much  they  lose  from  want  of  apprehension  ! 

To  he  candid,  however,  I  expected  abuse.  I  should  have  been  sorry 
lo  have  escaped  it.  Every  great  scientific  discovery  has  been  ridi- 
culed when  first  promulgated  ;  how  then  could  one  so  sublime  and  so 
important  escape  opposition  ?  Every  new  system  of  philosophy  has 
been  obliged  to  fight  its  way  into  men's  good  graces  ;  why  should  mine 
be  exempt  from  the  comcnon  destiny  of  works  of  genius  ?  [  look  upon 
these  attacks  as  so  many  proofs  of  ihe  magnitude  of  my  labors.  Per- 
secutions  have  always  been  levelled  against,  indignities  heaped  upon,  the 
authors  of  new  sciences  and  new  views  of  Philosophy.  Did  not  Galileo 
suffer,  have  not  a  thousand  others  suffered,  for  discoveries  and  benefits 
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heaped  upon  an  ungrateful  world,  which  wpre  '  true  nevertheless  V  Did 
not  the  wiichesor  the  olden  lime  full  —  many rs  of  science  I  Was  not  the 
knowledge  of  Mesmerism,  they  undoubtedly  possessed,  the  cause  of  their 
ruin  ?  Answer  me  who  can.  And  shall  1  complain  of  a  few  flea-bhes, 
when  1  might  have  been  roasted  alive,  or  drowned  in  a  horse  -  pond  1 
Never ! 

And  what  do  the  critics  object  [o  ?     In  good  aooth,  they  begin  ai  ibe    I 
beginning,  and  declare  boldly  thai  my  first  slep  is  an  error.     They  assert 
that  Ono  moph  i  I  ogoslow.  holism  is  not  Indian,  and  smells  not  of  the  savage, 
and  ihat  all  ihe  as  should  properly  be  o».     Not  Indian  f  at!     Have  I 
not  consulted  authorities  about  the  matter,  and  know  jusi  as  much  as 
you  T     And  is  not  every  one  now-a-days  permitted  to  give  to  his  science 
or  system  any  name  he  pleases,  good,  bad  or  indifTerent,  corre 
correct;  and  are  not  the  incorrect  best  received  ?     You  8eelheo,delrac-  I 
tors  all,  that  I  am  armed  at  all  points,  and  have  a  reason  even  for  what 
appear  lo  be  errors.     Beware,  then  ;  but  if  you  are  siill  not  salislied   { 
with  the  title  of  my  Philosophy,  I  say,  go  ask  ihe  Shoshonees ! 

They  after  all,  ihe  critics  I  mean,  seem  disposed  lo  allow  some  merit    I 
to  my  philosophy,  but  it  is  as  the  proverb  haih  it ;  '  There  is  somelhing    ' 
in  il,  as  the  man  said  when  he  swallowed  dish  clout  and  all.'     But  I 
protest  against  this  mode  of  disposing  of  il.     I  claim  higher  commen- 
dation for  the  latent  meaning  of  much  thai  1  have  written.     The  wise 
no  doubt  will  cheerfully  yield  il  lo  me,  and  for  ihe  ignorant  I  can 

These  delicate  gentlemen  would  assign  mc  the  pan  of  the  fox  i 
fable.  It  is  one  well  known,  but  will  bear  repetition.  I  will  give 
a  few  words.  His  majesty,  the  king  of  ihe  beasts,  or  her  majesty  hia  I 
spouse,  being  one  day  seized  with  an  inclination  lo  be  seen  by  all  his 
subjects,  sent  a  circular  (that  'a  ihe  democratic  word  for  mandate,)  to 
each  and  all,  announcing  Ihat  during  ihe  space  of  one  month  he  would 
give  audience  in  his  court  of  so  and  so,  and  intimaiing  that  he  expected 
puDclual  attendance,  Now  it  happened,  that  ihe  place  he  had  chosen 
for  his  levees  or  receptions  was  pervaded  by  a  very  powerful  odor,  not  , 
of  the  most  pleasant  character.  The  bear  coming  to  pay  his  respects  tt  J 
the  lion,  immediately  on  enlering  clapped  his  paw  without  ceremony  to  * 
his  nose ;  a  freedom,  which  so  offended  his  majesly,  that  in 
royal  person  he  knocked  him  on  ibe  head  at  once.  The  ape,  witnessing 
ibis  summary  execution,  began  to  praise  ihe  just  anger  of  the  monarch, 
and  protested  ihat  the  most  delicious  artificial  perfume,  or  even  the  fra- 
grance of  the  flowers  of  Nature,  was  not  to  be,  compared  for  a  moment 
with  ihal  which  now  delighted  their  nostrils.  The  flattery  was  too 
evident  and  gross,  and  ihe  ape  shared  the  fate  of  his  predecessor.  The 
lion,  then  turning  to  the  fox,  who  stood  near,  asked  him  '  Well  now,  tell 
me  truly,  what  do  you  think  of  the  matter  V  He  beginning  lo  snufflSf 
took  out  his  handkerchief,  and  blowing  his  nose,  declared  ihat  really  ha 
had  such  a  bad  cold  in  his  head,  that  he  was  not  quali6ed  to  give  aa 
opinion.  The  happy  evasion  saved  his  life.  The  rough  unlulorsd 
honest  bear  suHered  for  his  want  of  discrelion  ;  the  counly,  crafty  fox 
escaped.  But  which  deserved  the  better  fale  1  And  whether  was  the 
indelicacy  greater  in  ihe  lion  who  suffered,  or  the  bear,  who,  however 
impolitely,  took  notice  of  this  reproach  to  his  house-keepiog  t 
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These  geDtlemen  wind  up  at  last  with  a  prayer,  sonielhing  like  ihal 
of  ihe  Scoioh  minister.  Afier  he  had  included  every  creature  and 
thing  on  earth,  in  the  simplicKy  and  terderneas  of  his  heart,  he  continued : 
'  And  now,  my  friends,  let  us  pray  for  the  puir  de'il ;  na  bodj/  prays  Ibr 
the  puir  de'il.'  Verily  the  spirit  of  humbug,  as  well  as  the  aroh-hum- 
bug,  is  abroad  ! 

Shall  I  promise  them  like  a  good  boy  (o  be  more  discreet  hereafter? 
Shall  I  give  my  word  that,  like  the  chamomile  dower,  (out  upon  the 
physicky  comparison  !)  I  will  smell  more  sweet  for  being  trampled  upon  ? 
No  !  1  will  not  compromise  my  independence  ! 

But  why  interfere  with  these  questions  ?  —  why  enter  into  any  meta- 
physical speculations  upon  costume  at  all  ?  In  a  few  words  will  I  an- 
swer that  query :  because  the  figures,  the  health,  the  prosperity  and  the 
happiness  of  '  unborn  millions'  imperatively  demand  my  oare.  I  see 
them  now,  through  the  dim  mLits  of  futurity,  while  my  candle  burns 
flickering  and  blue,  because  it  is  almost  out,  making  signs  to  me  not  to 
regard  opposition  or  censure,  but  to  continue  my  exertions  in  their 
behalf. 

One  more  sounding  period,  or  perhaps  two,  and  I  will  consign  my 
critics  to  their  original  insignificance.  Now  for  it :  Why  should  1  de- 
scend from  the  lofty  pinnacles  of  my  heaven-descended  science,  to 
squabble  with  earth-born  blockheads?  I  will  not  do  it.  I  will  not 
enter  the  lists.  Let  them  thank  their  dirty  slars !  Away !  ye  litlle 
men;  disturb  not  us  great  philosophers!  I  might  belabor  ye  like  a 
brownie  with  my  iron  flail  once  and  for  all,  until  ye  were  ground  to  a 
paste  like  ihe  devotees  of  Juggernaut,  or  I  might  haunt  ye  month  after 
month,  night  after  night,  with  ever- increasing  terrors,  till  ye  were  ready 
to  die  of  pure  frighl.     Bui  I  will  not. 

Having  indulged  myself  in  this  short  puff  of  anticipative  steam,  I 
am  satisfied,  and  will  contain  myself  for  evermore,  and  my  great  science 
shall  not  be  patched  with  allusions  lo  these  low  matters.  The  rest  of 
my  lectures  shall  be  purely  philosophical.  Having  proved  to  the  world 
how  immeasurably  superior  I  am  to  ail  the  critics  that  are,  or  have 
been,  or  shall  be,  in  all  the  attainments  of  a  scholar,  (for  have  I  not  quoted 
Latin  'Proh  Pudor!')  and  a  wit,  {for  are  there  not  not  in  this  lecture 
many  hits,  any  one  of  which  ought  in  all  reason  to  immortalize  me  ?) 
having  inconledtably  shown  thai  I  could  havecrushed  them  with  a  blow, 
like  a  good-natured  man  as  1  am,  1  will  he  magnanimous  enough  to 
spare  them  when  in  my  power.  No  consideration  shall  in  future  tempt 
me  to  reply  to  any  attacKs,  even  should  Ihey,  not  having  the  fear  of  the 
devil  before  their  eyes,  in  their  folly  and  wickedness,  dub  me  an  ass.  I 
will  not  destroy  them,  lest  the  breed  of  ihese  curious  insects  should 
become  extinct, 

'  Buz  !  buz !  buz  !  biz !  boz  !  beeze  !'  Ha !  have  I  roused  the  whole 
hive  of  ye,  great  and  small,  solemn. piped  and  sbriH-piped  ?  Ay,  ye 
may  buz  away  to  all  eternity,  and  be  hanged  to  ye,  for  aught  I  care,  if 
ye  like  the  amusement.  Ye  critics,  ye  shall  have  all  the  fun  to  your- 
selves. So,  '  play  away,  number  twenty,'  and  put  me  out  if  you  can  ; 
but  mark  —  if  you  happen  to  bum  your  flngers,  don't  blame  me. 

And  now,  '  Presto,  change  I'     Again  I  announoe  that  my  next  lec- 
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lure  shall,  a?  t  said  belbre,  bo  devoted  to  Sacks.  And  this  tir 

it,  positively ;  posilively,  and  for  the  third  lime,  as  three  is  a  lucky 

number  —  ■positively  ! 

N.  B.  No  postponement  on  account  of  the  weather. 


IE       TABAHTELLE       OF       NAPLBS. 
SfE  nid,  nh  I  nhr  nid.  nhen  the  carnival  wai  o'er, 

Dieeo'a  word*  had  struck  ^uick  firu  frum  her  eye, 
Ana  then  ihe  lurnriil  ID  olIicrF,  and  coldly  (Bsnd  hiia  by- 
He  loughl  for  her  Torgiveneia,  he  nid  he  apoke  in  jut. 
He  vikeit  if  nothing  pleaded  jor  blm  within  her  breaat; 
And  turned  anny  in  ailence,  with  ling'ring  step*  and  ilow, 
A>  the  maldan  wuved  her  ilighl  hand,  and  proudly  bade  him  go. 


And  there  rame 
Am" 

fly! 


my  rrnai.  and  many  a  joyoui  dance, 
rwded  round  tier,  to  win  a  fav  ring  glance, 
me  iliey  prayed  her,  but  ihe  aa  onan  iiwor 
■  in  heaven,  >he  'd  dance  with  man  no  tno 

le  bmughl  her  Trom  the  town 


A  bunch  of  Bcarlel 
The  flowen  he  had 
The  riblMnds  she  d 

Al  fint  he  watched  her  fooi-aiepi,  and  lineeml  by  her  nde, 
Till  alt  i\k  man  within  him  wa>  angered  at  her  pnde  ; 
A»  proudly  lie  fonsooh  her,  and  yet  would  li;rk  unieen 
Where  ilie  went  fotih  to  wander,  among  the  thicket*  green. 

Al  length  the  ipring  came  WoominB,  and  Hnn  the  earliail  day 
Of  Uiat  they  call  the  Virgin's  fair  month,  the  month  of  May: 
When  Nature,  like  a  maiden,  but  half  unveili  her  charnn, 
Altd  ghrinkn  with  modeal  biiul|e>,  ai  from  a  tover'a  anna. 

Then  ring  Ihe  tatnbnurinea,  and  then  aound  tbe  caalanela, 
And  bacheloTa  and  maidens  eome  forth  in  merry  aeta^ 
Yet  there  the  village  beauty  aland*  chcerleaa  and  alone. 
Would  ahs  bul  move,  nhal  ttep  id  light  and  gracetal  «a  her  dWb 


Then  dropped  her  criniion  mantle,  and  ahook  her  gioaey  bair. 

How  naved  her  aleTider  figure,  with  rounded  arnia  oulapread. 
How  nutled  Iter  light  ganiianlH,  and  bent  her  lovely  head '. 
The  while  a  ihade  o(  triumph  paaaed  o'er  her  lip  and  brow, 
Aa  if  abe  nid:  'I  would  that  Diego  aaw  me  now  I' 


And  how  her  atalwart  partner !  oh '.  the 
She  treada  a  gallant  meaiure,  thoiuh  av 
She  mulea  on  Leonora,  and  tnda  iho  gii 
For  aha  can  DSTer  tira,  the  dark-eyed  A 


?  matched  in  giBM^  J 

ly  be  her  bca ;         M 
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Bui  UonoK  u  wwi 
And  fiijn  would  Im 


hu  d*nced  lier  bat, 
lie,  and  ril  bcr  dowa  lo  feil ; 
Tha  >iriiiie«r  circlM  round  hrr,  and  holdi  hei  in  liei  ctup, 
Then  liniberfrom  Ibe  greeniwtud  —  ha!  don  ihs  know  thklgnup! 


While  buma  o.  sboui  of  glulna 
AtGntihe  tried  lo  cbide  him,  I 

And  at  hfr  roerry  wedding,  » 
Y<tilieHid,oh!  iheaaid.Bh 
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Who  saya  we  have  do  American  Poetry?  No  American  Soogal 
The  charge  is  often  made  against  us,  but  (as  will  be  hereinaner  proved] 
without  the  slightest  foundation  in  truth.  Foreigners  read  Brvant,  and 
Halleck,  and  Longfellow,  and  hearing  these  called  our  best  poets, 
and  perceiving  nothing  in  their  poems  which  might  not  just  as  well  have 
been  written  in  England,  or  by  Englishmen,  they  infer  that  as  the  pro- 
ductions of  those  who  stand  highest  among  our  poets  have  nothing  about 
them  which  savors  peculiar /j/ oT  America,  therefore  America  has  no 
national  poetry  ;  a  broad  conclusion  from  narrow  premises. 

What  are  the  prerequisites  of  national  poetry  ?  What  is  necessary 
to  make  ihe  poet  national  ?  —  this  being,  in  the  opinion  of  these  foreign 
critics,  the  highest  merit  he  can  possess.  Certainly,  liberal  education 
anr)  foreign  travel  cannot  assist  him  in  attaining  this  desirable  end  ;  these 
denationalize  a  man  ;  they  render  any  but  the  narrowest  soul  cosmopo- 
litan. By  these  means  the  poet  acquires  a  higher  standard  than  the 
national.  By  a  hind  of  eclecticism,  he  appropriates  forms  and  thoughts, 
images  and  modes  of  expression,  from  all  countries  and  languages  ;  by 
comparing  the  speciRc,  the  transient,  and  the  idiosyncratic,  he  arrives 
at  ihe  general  and  the  permanent ;  and  when  he  has  written  in  his  own 
language  a  poem  in  accordance  with  his  new  ideal  standard,  he  may 
have  produced  a  noble  work,  but  it  can  hardly  be  a  national  poem.  He 
has  striven  to  avoid  the  faults  peculiar  to  his  own  cuunlrymen,  faults 
which  he  might  have  deemed  beauties  had  he  finished  his  education  in 
his  village  school,  and  never  ventured  out  of  his  native  valley.  He  has 
become  enamoured  of  the  excellencies  of  the  poets  of  other  nations, 
(he  very  knowledge  of  which  prevents  him  from  being  national  himself. 
He  has  become  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  universal  poetry,  as  the 
linguist  learns,  in  the  study  of  foreign  tongues,  the  principles  of  univer. 
sal  grammar.  His  standard  is  universal,  not  national. 
From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows  thai  if  it  be  so  desirable,  as  some 
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people  think,  tfial  poetry  should  amaclc  strongly  of  the  looality  in  which 
it  ia  written,  then  in  order  to  obtain  that  end  we  must  keep  our  poets  at 
home,  give  them  a  narrow  education,  and  allow  them  no  spare  money 
hy  which  they  might  purchase  hooka,  or  make  excursions  into  other 
ranks  of  society  than  their  own.  If  we  could  only  pick  out  the  bom 
poetn  when  they  were  a  forttiighE  old,  and  subject  ihem  to  this  regimen, 
the  nation  would  be  able  to  boast  of  original  poets  in  plenty,  during  [he 
next  generation.  This  is  the  way  in  which  Burns  became  Scotland's 
greatest  national  poet.  If  he  had  been  born  a  lord,  had  been  educated 
at  Cambridge,  and  had  made  the  grand  tour  of  the  world,  does  any  one  , 
suppose  he  would  have  been  a  better  poet  ?  or  half  so  good  ?  At  best, 
he  could  not  have  been  so  original  nor  so  Scottish  ;  and  he  might  have 
proved  to  be  only  a  tasteful  Hatnes  Baylby,  or  Barry  Cornwall  ;  or 
perhaps  a  miserable,  moody,  misanthropic  Lord  Byhon.  Where  would 
have  been  the  glory  of  England,  the  immortal  Shaksfbabk,  had  the 
boy  William  received  an  education  like  that  given  in  the  nineteenth 
century  to  lads  of  genius  who  have  rich  fathers  ? 

Applying  this  rule  to  America  ;  in  what  class  of  our  population  must 
we  look  for  our  truly  original  and  American  poets  ?  What  class  is  most 
secluded  from  foreign  influences,  receives  the  narrowest  education, 
travels  the  shortest  distance  from  home,  has  the  least  amount  of  spare 
cash,  and  mixes  least  with  any  class  above  itself?  Our  negro  slaves, 
to  he  sure!  Thai  is  the  class  in  which  we  must  expect  to  find  our 
original  poets,  and  there  we  do  find  them.  From  that  class  come  (he 
Jim  Crows,  the  Zip  Cooons,  and  the  Dandy  Jims,  who  have  electrified 
the  world.     From  them  proceed  our  only  TitnLY  National  Poets. 

When  Burns  was  dlseoeered,  he  was  immediately  taken  away  from 
ihe  plough,  carried  to  Edinburgh,  and  fCted  and  lionized  to  the  '  fulness 
of  satiety.'  James  Crow  and  Scipio  Coon  never  were  discovered,  per- 
aonally;  and  if  they  had  been,  their  owners  would  not  have  spared 
them  from  work.  Alas !  that  poets  should  be  ranked  with  horses,  and 
provided  with  owners  accordingly!  In  this,  however,  our  negro  poela 
are  not  peculiarly  unfortunate.  Are  not  some  of  their  white  brethren 
owned  and  kept  by  certain  publishing  houses,  newspapers,  and  maga- 
zines? Are  rot  the  latter  class,  like  the  former,  provided  with  just 
sufficient  clothing  and  food  to  keep  them  in  good  working  condition,  and 
with  no  more  ?  And  do  not  the  masters,  in  both  cases,  appropriate  all 
the  profits  ? 

Messrs.  Crow  and  Coon  could  not  be  spared  from  the  hoe,  but  they 
might  be  introduced  to  the  great  world  by  prosy  !  And  so  thought  Mr. 
Tbomas  Rice,  a  '  buckra  gemman'  of  great  imitative  powers,  who  ac- 
cordingly learned  their  poetry,  music  and  dancing,  blacked  his  faoo, 
and  made  his  fortune  by  giving  to  the  world  his  counterfeit  presentment 
of  the  American  national  opera  ;  counterfeit,  because  none  but  the 
negroes  themselves  could  give  it  in  its  original  perfection.  And  thus  it 
came  to  pass,  that  while  James  Crow  and  Scipio  Coon  were  quietly  at 
work  on  their  master's  plantations,  all  unconscious  of  their  fame,  the 
whole  civilized  world  was  resounding  with  their  names.  From  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  down  to  the  lowest  chimney-sweep  in  Great  Britain, 
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and  from  the  member  of  Congresa,  down  ti 
school-boy  Id  America,  it  was  all : 


the  youngest  apprentice  o: 


Even  the  Tair  sex  did  nol  escape  the  contagion  :  the  tunes  were  set  to 
music  Tor  ihe  piano-forte,  and  nearly  every  young  lady  in  ihe  Union, 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  played  and  sang,  if  she  did  not  jump,  '  Jim 
Crow.'  '  Zip  Coon'  became  a  fashionable  song;  '  Lubly  Rosa,  Sambo 
come,'  the  favorite  serenade,  and  '  Dandy  Jim  of  Caroline'  the  estab- 
lished quadrille-music.  White  bards  iinilaled  the  negro  melodies  ;  and 
the  familiar  song  : 

■  !•  I  wu  gwina  down  Sbiubaiu  M\ty, 

appeared,  in  the  following  shape : 


What  greater  proofs  of  genius  have  ever  been  exhibited,  than  by  these 
our  National  Peels?  They  themselves  were  not  permitted  to  appear  in 
the  theatres,  and  the  houses  of  the  fashionable,  but  their  songs  are  in  the 
mouths  and  ears  of  all  ;  white  men  have  blacked  their  faces  to  repre- 
sent them,  made  their  fonuneby  the  speculation,  and  have  been  caressed 
and  6atlered  on  both  sides  of  the  Ailantic. 

Humorous  and  burlesque  songs  are  generally  chosen  for  theatrical 
cxhibilron,  aod  this  fact  may  have  led  many  lo  believe  that  the  negroes 
composed  no  others.  Bui  they  deal  in  the  pathetic  as  well  as  the  comi- 
cal. Listen  to  the  following,  and  imagine  the  hoeof  9ambo  digging  into 
the  ground  with  additional  vigor  at  every  emphasized  syllable  : 


Poor  fellow  !  it  seems  a  hard  case.  His  '  massa  and  raisse'  are  freed 
from  tlu^ir  bonds,  but  Sambo  stills  wears  his.  He  might  here  very 
properly  stop  and  water  the  com  with  his  tears.  But  no ;  Sambo  is  too 
much  of  a  philosopher  for  that.  Having  uttered  hia  plaint,  he  instantly 
consoles  himself  with  the  thought  that  he  has  many  blessings  yet  to  be 
thankful  for.  He  thinks  of  his  wife,  and  the  good  dinner  which  she  is 
preparing  for  him,  and  from  the  depths  of  a  grateful  and  Joyous  heart 
he  calls  out,  at  the  lop  of  his  voice : 


and  Jenny,  in  her  distant  log  hut,  which  is  embowered  in  Calalpa  and 
Pride-of-India  trees,  gives  ihe  horamony  another  stir,  looks  at  the  hoe. 
cake,  and  giving  the  young  ones  a  light  cuff"  or  two  on  the  side  of  the 
head,  to  make  them  '  hush,'  answers  her  beloved  Sambo  in  the  same 
strain ; 
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Now  if  that  field  of  corn  belonged  lo  Sambo,  and  the  hut  and  i[s  in. 
mates  were  his  own,  and  he  belonged  to  himself,  that  would  be  a  delight, 
ful  specimen  of  humble  rural  felicity.  But  perhaps  his  young  master 
may  be  so  unforiunale  as  \o  lose  the  ten  ibousand  dollars  which  he  has 
bet  upon  the  race  that  is  to  take  place  to-morrow  ;  and  poor  Sambo  and 
his  family  may  be  sold,  separated,  and  sent  just  where  their  new  masters 
may  please  :  possibly  to  labor  on  a  sugar  plantation  — the  hell  of  the 
blacks. 

The  greater  portion  of  our  national  poetry  originates  in  Virginia,  or 
among  involuntary  Virginian  emigrants.  Slaves  are  worked  very 
lightly  in  that  state,  comparatively  speaking.  They  are  raised  chiefly 
for  exportation.  Every  year  thousands  are  sent  to  the  far  south  and 
southwest  for  sale.  The  Virginian  type  of  negro  character  therefore 
has  come  to  prevail  throughout  the  slave  stales,  with  the  exception  of 
some  portions  of  Louisiana  and  Florida.  Thus  everywhere  you  may 
hear  much  the  same  songs  and  tunes,  and  see  the  same  dances,  with 
little  variety,  and  no  radical  ditference.  Taken  together,  ihey  form  a 
system  perfectly  unique.  Without  any  teaching,  the  negroes  have  con- 
irired  a  rude  kind  of  opera,  combining  the  poetry  of  motion,  of  music, 
and  of  language  !  '  Jim  Crow'  is  an  opera  ;  all  the  negro  songs  were 
intended  to  be  performed,  as  well  as  sung  and  played.  And,  considering 
the  world-wide  renown  to  which  they  have  attained,  who  can  doubt  the 
genius  of  the  composers  ?  Was  not  the  lop  of  Mount  Washinglon,  once 
upona  lime,  (he  stage  on  which  'Jim  Crow'  was  performed,  with  New. 
Hampshire  and  Maine  for  audience  and  spectators?  Sosailhone  of  the 
albums  at  the  Toot  of  the  mountain.  And  doth  not  William  Howitttell 
us  thai  the  summit  of  the  Hartz  mountains  was  the  scene  of  a  similar 
exhibition  ? 

These  operas  are  full  of  negro  life  ;  there  is'hardly  any  thing  which 
might  not  be  learned  of  negro  character,  from  a  complete  collection  of 
these  original  works.  A  tour  through  the  south,  and  a  year  or  two  of 
planialion  life,  would  not  fail  lo  reward  the  diligent  collector  ;  and  hia 
future  fame  would  be  as  certain  as  Homer's.  Let  him  put  his  own 
name,  as  compiler,  on  the  title-page,  and  (the  real  author's  being  un- 
known) after  a  lapse  of  a  few  centuries  the  contents  of  the  book  will 
be  ascribed  to  him,  as  '  the  great  American  Poet,'  the  object  of  adora- 
tion to  the  poetical  public  of  the  fiftieth  century  !  What  was  Homer  but 
a  diligent  collector  ?  Some  learned  people  jay  he  was  nothing  more, 
at  any  rate.     Thou  who  pantest  for  glory,  go  and  do  likewise .' 

While  writing  this,  your  city  papers  advertise:  ' Concert  this  even- 
ing,  by  the  African  Melodists.'  African  melodists !  As  well  might  the 
Hutchinson's  call  themselves  English  melodists,  because  their  ancestors, 
some  six  or  eight  generations  back,  came  from  England.  Whether 
these  performersare  blacks,  or  whiles  with  blacked  faces,  does  not  appear; 
but  they  are  doubtless  meant  to  represent  the  native  colored  population 
of  '  Old  Varginny,'  and  as  such  should  be  judged.  They  are  American 
melodists,  par  excrllence. 

It  is  a  true  lesl  of  genius  in  a  writer,  thai  he  should  be  able  to  put  his 
sayings  into  the  mouths  of  all,  so  that  they  may  become  household 
words,  quoted  by  every  one,  and  nine  timea  in  ten  without  knowledge  of 
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the  author  of  them.  How  oflen  do  we  find  in  Shakspeare,  Sterne,  and 
other  celebrated  old  writers,  ihe  very  e^tpressions  we  have  been  accua- 
tomed  to  hear  from  childhood,  without  thought  of  their  origin  !  Tbey 
meet  us  every  where  in  the  old  standard  works,  like  familiar  faces. 
And  how  oi\en,  when  uttering  one  of  these  beautiful  quotations,  if  ques- 
tioned as  to  ita  origin,  we  feel  at  loss  whether  to  refer  the  querist  to 
Millon,  Sterue,  or  the  Bible !  Proverbs  are  said  to  be  '  the  wisdom  of 
nations,'  yet  who  knows  the  author  of  a  single  proverb  ?  How  many, 
of  thfi  millions  who  weekly  join  their  voices  to  that  glorious  tune  Old 
Hundred,  ever  heard  the  name  of  the  composer  ?  How  transcendent, 
then,  niU9t  be  the  genius  of  the  authors  of  our  negro  operas  !  Are  not 
snatches  of  their  songs  in  every  body's  moulh,  from  John  O'Groat's  to 
Land's  End,  and  from  Labrador  to  Mexico  t  Three  hundred  and  fifty 
tirnes  a  day,  (we  took  Ihe  pains  to  count,  once,)  we  have  been  amused 
and  ioslrucled  with  '  Zip  Coon,'  '  Jim  Crow,'  and  the  tale  of  a  '  Fat 
Raccoon,  a-siltin  on  a  rail.'  Let  Webster  tell  of  the  tap  of  Britain's 
drum,  that  encircles  the  world  !  Compared  with  the  lime  occupied  by 
Great  Britain  in  bringing  this  to  pass,  'Jim  Crow'  has  put  a  girdle  round 
about  the  earth  in  forty  minutes.'  At  no  time  does  the  atmosphere  of 
our  planet  oease  to  vibrate  harmoniously  to  the  immortal  songs  of  the 
negroes  of  America.  At  this  present  moment,  a  certain  ubiquitous 
person  seems  to  be  in  the  way  of  the  whole  people  of  these  United 
States  simultaneously,  (a  mere  pretender,  doubtless,  dressed  up  in  some 
cast-off  negro  clothing,)  and  any  one  may  hear  him  told,  a  hundred 
times  a  day,  lo  '  Get  out  oh  de  way,  old  Dan  Tucker  !'  But  if  he  gels 
out  of  any  body's  way,  it  is  only  that  of  '  Dandy  Jim,  of  Caroline.'  Oh, 
that  he  loottld  obey  the  command  altogether !  but  depend  upon  il,  he  will 
do  no  such  thing,  so  long  as  the  young  ladies  speak  lo  him  in  such 
fascinating  tones,  and  accompany  iheir  sweet  voices  wilh  the  only  less 
sweet  music  of  the  piano.  Dan  takes  it  as  an  inviiaiion  to  stay  ;  and 
doubtless  many  a  lover  would  like  to  receive  a  similar  rejection  from 
his  lady-love  ;  a  fashion,  by  the  way,  like  that  in  which  the  counlry 
lass  reproved  her  lover  for  kissing  her :  '  Be  done,  Nat !'  said  she,  '  and 
(*oto  voce)  begin  again  !' 

Who  is  the  man  of  genius  ?  He  who  utters  clearly  that  which  is 
dimly  felt  by  all.  He  who  most  vividly  represents  the  aentimenl,  intel- 
lect and  taste  of  the  public  to  which  he  addresses  himself.  He  to  whom 
all  hearts  and  heads  respond.  Take  our  '  national  poels,'  for  example, 
who  being  unknown  individually,  we  may  personify  collectively  as  the 
American  Sambo.  Is  not  Sambo  a  genius  ?  All  tastes  are  delighted, 
all  intellects  are  astonished,  all  hearts  respond  to  his  utterances  ;  at  any 
rate,  all  piano-fortes  do,  and  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  sweetest  voices 
in  Christendom.  What  more  convincing  proof  of  genius  was  ever  pre- 
sented to  Ihe  world  1  Is  not  Sambo  the  incarnation  of  the  taste,  intellect 
and  heart  of  America,  the  ladies  being  the  judges  ?  Do  not  shrink 
from  the  answer,  most  beautiful,  accomplished,  delicate  and  refined  lady, 
reader!  You  cannot  hold  yourself  above  him,  for  you  imitate  hitn  ; 
you  spend  days  and  weeks  in  learning  his  tunes  ;  you  (nil  his  melodies 
wilh  your  rich  voice;  you  are  delighted  with  his  humor,  his  pathos,  his 
irresistible  fun.  Say  truly,  incomparable  damsel !  is  not  Sambo  the 
realization  of  your  poetic  ideal  7 


I 


Who   . 


:  fmr  National  Poettf 


[Octobisf ,"  -. 


But  our  nalional  melodists  have  many  imitaiors.  Half  of  the  song 
ptiblislierl  as  iheirs  are,  as  far  aa  the  words  are  concerned,  the  produt 
tlooH  of  '  mean  whites ;'  but  base  counterfeits  as  they  are,  they  pass 
current  with  most  people  as  genuine  negro  songs.  Thus  is  it  ever  with 
true  excellence  !  it  is  always  imitated,  but  noone  counterfeits  that  which 
is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  worthless,  The  Spanish  dollar  is  recog- 
nised as  good  throughout  the  world,  and  it  is  more  Tretjuenily  counter- 
feited than  any  other  coin.  The  hypocrite  assumes  the  garb  of  virtue 
and  religion  ;  hut  who  ever  thought  of  feigning  vice  and  infidel  iiy,  unless 
upon  the  stage  f  Every  imitator  acknowledges  the  superior  excellenoe 
of  his  model.  The  greater  the  number  of  imitators,  the  stronger  is  the 
evidence  of  that  superiority  :  the  warmer  their  reception  by  the  publiCj 
the  more  firmly  becomes  established  the  genius  of  the  original. 

But  the  music  and  the  dancing  are  all  Sambo'sown.  Noone  attempla 
to  introduce  any  thing  new  iliere.  In  truth  they,  with  the  chorus,  con- 
stitute all  that  IE  essentially  permanent  in  the  negro  song.  The  blacka 
themselves  leave  out  old  stanzas,  and  introduce  new  ones  at  pleasure. 
Travelling  through  the  South,  you  may,  in  passing  from  Virginia  to 
Louisiana,  hear  the  same  tune  a  hundred  times,  but  seldom  the  same 
words  accompanying  it.  This  necessarily  results  from  the  fact  that 
the  songs  are  unwritten,  and  also  from  the  habit  of  e.i temporizing,  in 
which  the  performers  indulge  on  festive  occasions.  Let  us  picture  one 
of  these  scenes,  which  often  occur  on  the  estates  of  kind  masters,  sel- 
dom on  those  of  the  cruel.  So  true  is  this,  that  the  frequent  sound  of 
the  violin,  banjo,  or  jaw-bone  lute,  is  as  sure  an  indication  of  the  fbrmer, 
OS  its  general  absence  is  of  the  latter. 

Like  the  wits  of  the  while  race,  the  negro  singer  is  fond  of  appearing 
to  extemporize,  when  in  fact  he  has  every  ihlnj;  '  cut  and  dried'  before- 
hand. Sambo  has  heard  that  his  '  massa'  is  going  to  be  put  up  as  can- 
didate for  congress  :  (hat  his  '  miase'  has  that  day  bought  a  new  gold 
watch  and  chain  ;  that  Miss  Lucy  favors  one  of  her  lovers  above  the 
rest ;  that '  massa  and  misse'  have  given  their  consent,  and  in  fad,  that 
Violet,  the  chamber-maid,  saw  Miss  Lucy  looking  lovingly  on  a  minia- 
ture which  she  had  that  morning  received  in  a  disguised  package.  Sambo 
has  learned  all  this,  and  he  has  i^een  engaged  the  whole  day,  while 
hoeing  com,  in  putting  these  facts,  and  his  thoughts  thereon,  into  verse, 
to  his  favorite  tune,  *  Zip  Coon.'  He  never  did  such  a  day's-work  in  his 
life.  He  hoed  so  fast,  that  his  fellow.laborers  looked  at  him  in  astonish' 
inent,  and  said  Sambo  had  '  got  de  debbil  in  him  ;  dumb  debbil,  too  ;  no 
get  a  word  out  ob  him  all  day.'  Sambo  finished  his  hoeing  task  by  three 
o'clock,  but  not  his  rhyming.  He  could  not  sit  still,  so  he  went  to  work 
in  his  little  garden-patch  ;  and  Just  at  sun-down,  having  completed  hia 
verses  to  his  satisfaction,  and  hummed  them  over  till  confident  that  he 
could  sing  ihem  through  without  hesitation,  he  threw  down  his  hoe,  and 
shouted  and  capered  for  joy,  like  a  madman. 

Soon  after  tea,  Violet  enters  the  parlor :  '  Sambo  sends  compliments 
to  Massa  and  Misse,  and  de  young  gcmmen  and  ladies,  and  say  he  gwine 
to  gib  musical  entertainment  to  company  dig  evening  in  de  kilcheo,  and 
be  happy  to  hah  a  full  house.'  Sambo  is  a  favorite  servant,  and  so, 
with  an  air  of  kindness  ttod  dignity,  the  master  replies :  '  Oive  onr  com- 


plimenU  to  Sambo,  and  say  thai  we  wili  attend  with  pleasure  ;'  and  soon 
the  whole  fannily  go  out  to  the  kitchen,  which  at  the  South  is  always  a 
building  by  itae.lf.  The  master's  family  occupy  one  end  of  the  room, 
standing ;  the  doors  and  windows  are  filled  with  black  faces,  grinning 
ivory,  and  rolling  eyes.  Sambo  emerges  from  behind  a  rug,  hung  across 
the  comer  of  the  kitchen  ;  and  the  orchestra,  consialiog  of  one  fiddle, 
played  by  old  Jupe,  strikes  up:  'Clarde  kitchen,  old  folks,  young  folks, 
old  Varginny  neber  tire.'  This  is  a  feint,  skilfully  planned  by  Sambo, 
just  as  if  he  intended  nothing  more  than  to  sing  over  the  well-known 
words  of  one  or  two  old  songs.  He  goes  through  this  performance,  and 
through  two  or  three  more,  with  the  usual  applause  :  at  last  old  Jupe 
strikes  up  'Zip  Coon.' and  Sambo  sings  two  or  three  familiar  stanzas  of 
this  well-known  song ;  but  suddenly,  as  if  a  new  thought  struck  him, 
he  makes  aa  extraordinary  flourish,  looks  at  his  master,  and  sings  : 


'  Hiu  Ldct  iliB  hab  t  fold  cbaln  too, 
Mlu  Luc;  Ilia  li(b  ■  nM  chiis  i<n, 
Hlv  Luer  At  hib  ■  (aid  ohuD  l<»  i 

No  wmick  on  do  todnc  gad  ob  Ail.  1  kno-l 
Zip  B  dadgodudan.  dudas  dudan  d^' 

Great  tittering  and  grinning  among  the  blacks ;  hearty  laughter 
among  the  whites ;  blushes,  and  a  playfully-threatening  shake  of  the 
linger  at  Sambo,  from  Mias  Lucy.  Sambo  meanwhile  '  does'  an  extra 
quantity  of  jumping  at  an  extra  height.  His  elation  at  the  sensation 
he  has  produced  really  inspires  him,  and  he  prolongs  his  saltations  until 
he  has  concocted  a  genuine  impromptu  stanza  : 


u  old  Sclp.  by  da  ivhib 


lb,  dudaa  dudan  di. 


Exit  Sambo,  behind  the  rug.     Great  applause  ;  and  white  folks  esmnt- 
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The  evening  winds  up  with  &  treat  of  whiskey,  all  round,  furnished  by 
'massa'  on  the  occasion,  and  in  due  time  all  disperse  lo  their  several 
log  huts,  and  retire  to  rest,  after  one  of  the  most  joyous  evenings  they 
ever  passed  in  their  lives.  All  sleep  soundly  but  Sambo  ;  he  lies  awake 
half  the  night,  so  excited  is  he  by  the  honors  he  has  acquired,  so  full  of 
poetical  tkottghts,  seeking  to  shape  themselves  into  words.  Slumber  at 
last  falls  on  him  ;  but  his  wife  declares,  next  morning,  that  Sambo  talked 
all  nighl  in  his  sleep  like  a  crazy  man.  Thousands  at  the  South  would 
recognize  the  foregoing  as  a  faithful  sketch  of  a  not  infrequent  scene  : 


Shakspeare  never  uttered  a  more  undeniable  truth  ;  and  if  he  were 
living  at  the  present  day,  and  needed  evidence  lo  back  his  opinion,  a 
short  experience  as  a  cotton  planter  would  furnish  him  with  the  requU 
site  proof.  This  thing  is  well  understood  at  the  South.  A  laughing, 
singing,  fiddling,  dancing  negro  is  almost  invariably  a  faithful  servant. 
Possibly  he  may  be  lazy  and  idle,  but '  treasons,  straiagems  and  spoils' 
form  not  the  subject  of  his  meditations.  He  is  a  thoughtless,  merry 
fellow,  who  sings  '  to  drive  dull  care  away  ;'  sings  at  his  work,  sings  at 
his  play,  and  generally  accomplishes  more  at  his  labor  than  the  sulky 
negro  who  says  nothing,  but  looks  volumes.  These  last  words  have 
struck  '  the  electric  chain'  of  memory,  and  forthwith  starts  up  a  picture 
of  by-gone  days.  '  The  time  is  long  past,  and  the  scene  is  afar,'  yet 
the  mental  daguerreotype  is  as  fresh  as  if  taken  yesterday. 

One  day  during  the  early  part  of  the  Indian  war  in  Florida,  we 
stepped  into  a  friend's  boat  at  Jacksonville,  and  with  a  dozen  stout  negro 
rowers,  pushed  off,  bound  up  the  St.  Johns  with  a  load  of  muskets,  to 
be  distributed  among  the  distressed  inhabitants,  who  were  every  where 
flying  from  the  frontier  before  the  victorious  Seminoles.  As  we  shot 
ahead,  over  the  lake-like  expanse  of  the  noble  river,  the  negroes  struck 
up  a  song  to  which  they  kept  time  with  their  oars  ;  and  our  speed  in- 
creased as  they  went  on,  and  become  warmed  with  their  singing.  The 
words  were  rude  enough,  the  music  belter,  and  both  were  well-adapted  to 
the  scene.  A  line  was  sung  by  a  leader,  then  all  joined  in  a  short  cho- 
rus ;  then  came  another  solo  line,  and  another  short  chorus,  followed  by  m 
longer  chorus,  during  the  singing  of  which  the  boat  foamed  through  the. 
water  with  redoubled  velocity.  There  seemed  lo  be  a  certain  number 
of  lines  ready-manu fact u red,  but  after  this  stock  was  exhausted,  lines 
relating  to  surrounding  objects  were  extemporized.  Some  of  these  were 
full  of  rude  wit,  and  a  lucky  hit  always  drew  a  thundering  chorus  from 
the  rowers,  and  an  encouraging  laugh  from  the  occupants  of  the  stem' 
seats.  Sometimes  several  minutes  elapsed  in  silence  ;  then  one  of  the 
negroes  burst  out  with  a  line  or  two  which  he  had  been  excogitating. 
Little  regard  was  paid  to  rhyme,  and  hardly  any  to  ihe  number  of  syl- 
lables in  a  line ;  they  condensed  four  or  five  into  one  foot,  or  stretched 
out  one  to  occupy  the  space  that  should  have  been  filled  with  four  or  five; 
yet  they  never  spoiled  the  tune.  This  elasticity  of  form  is  peculiar  to 
the  negro  song.     But  among  these  aegroes  there  was  one  who  rowed  ' 
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silence,  and  no  amile  lighted  up  his  counleoftnce  at  the  mirthful  sallies 
of  his  sable  companions.  When  the  others  seemed  merriest,  he  was 
unmovedj  or  only  showed,  by  a  transieDt  expression  of  contempt,  the 
bitterness  which  dwelt  in  his  heart.  In  physiognomy  he  differed  en- 
tirely from  his  companions.  His  nose  was  straight,  and  finely  cut,  his 
lips  thin,  and  the  general  oast  of  his  countenance  strikingly  handsome. 
He  was  very  dark,  and  in  a  tableau  vivant  might  have  figured  with 
credit  as  a  bronze  statue  of  a  Grecian  hero.  He  seemed  misplaced, 
and  looked  as  if  he  felt  so.  The  countenance  of  that  man,  as  he  care- 
lessly plied  his  oar,  in  silent  contetnpt  of  the  merry,  tlmughtless  set 
around  him,  made  an  impression  on  my  mind  which  will  never  be  ef- 
faced. He  spoke  not,  but  'looked  unutterable  things.'  He  had  no 
'  music  in  his  soul  ;'  he  was  not '  moved  by  concord  of  sweet  sounds  ;' 
but  his  thoughts  were  on  '  treasons,  stratagems  and  spoils ;'  he  was 
thinking  of  the  muskets  and  ammunition  which  the  boat  contained,  and 
of  the  excellent  use  that  might  be  made  of  them,  in  the  way  of  helping 
the  Indians  instead  of  repelling  them,  '  Let  no  such  man  be  trusted  P 
would  have  been  a  proper  precaution  in  this  case.  A  few  weeks  after 
this  he  ran  away  and  joined  the  Seminoles,  and  was  suspected  to  hava 
aoled  as  a  guide  to  the  party  that  subsequently  laid  waste  his  master's 
plantation. 

Comparatively  speaking,  however,  there  are  few  negroes  at  the  South 
who  have  'no  music'  in  their  souls.  The  love  of  music  and  song 
is  characteristic  of  the  race.  They  have  songs  on  all  subjects  ;  witty, 
humorous,  boisterous  and  sad.  Most  frequently,  however,  specimens 
of  all  these  classes  are  mingled  together  in  the  same  song,  in  grotesque 
confusion.  Variety  is  the  spice  of  the  negro  melodies.  Take  the  fol- 
lowing as  a  fair  specimen  of  negro  humor  and  pathos  : 

■  Cdhi  ill  7»u J0II7  lift'"-  u>  rou  it  trot  I  (ell-ih  1 
WidhiueoDKcihDuTdar,  hsiDlucuIdEwoad-ilii 


I 
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'sikl^t.  I*!  KunellilD'  to«I-th; 

I  iDdE  min-fiald,  ud  ^b  Ha  Mnr-ld 


DiaipeltiHBn,ttKodar*J 


Hit  >«i  DD  do  back-boi 
Coldf^nlyisorDtn'.il 


loroin'.  iilMBr  bery  ^nod^h; 


The  intelligent  reader,  conversant  with  Howitt's  'Student  Life  In 


Who  are  our  NaUonaJ  PoeU?  [October, 

Gonnaiiy,'  cannot  have  failed  to  note  the  close  similarity  of  style  be- 
tween the  foregoing  and  some  of  tlie  stud eni- son gs,  iranslationa  of  which 
are  therein  given.  The  question  a riaea,  Who  was  the  imitator?  Surely 
not  the  negro :  he  knows  not  that  there  is  in  esisleuce  such  a  being  as 
a  German  studeat.  But  the  students  know  the  whole  history  of  the  ne- 
groes, and  doubtless  are  acquainted  with  their  world- renowned  songs. 
The  inference  is  irresistible :  the  student  is  the  imitator  of  the  negro, 
just  in  the  same  way  that  he  is  the  imitator  of  Homer,  and  Anacreon, 
and  Sappho.  The  student  is  a  man  of  discernment,  able  to  recognize 
true  genius,  and  not  ashamed  lo  emulate  itj  however  lowly  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  may  be  found.  He  remembers  that  Homer  was  a 
Hind,  wandering  beggar,  and  knowing  that  simplicity  and  adversity  are 
fiivorable  lo  the  growth  of  true  poetry,  he  is  not  surprised  lo  find  it 
flourishing  in  perfection  among  the  American  negroes.  Or,  say  that 
the  student  is  Tint  an  imitator  of  the  negro :  then  we  Ijave  a  case  which 
goes  to  establish  still  more  firmly  the  well-known  truth  tliat,  human 
nature  being  the  same  every  where,  men  of  genius,  living  thousands  of 
miles  apart,  and  holding  no  communication  with  each  other,  oflea  arrive 
at  the  same  results  ! 

Proofs  of  the  genius  of  our  American  poets  crowd  upon  us  in  tumul- 
tuous array  from  all  quarters.  A  few  of  them  only  are  before  the 
reader,  but  enough,  it  is  hoped,  to  establish  their  claim  beyond  a  doubt. 
Now  let  justice  be  done  !  Render  to  Ctesar,  and  Pompey,  and  Scipio, 
andSamlw,  ihejiist  honor  which  has  been  so  long  unjustly  withheld;  and 
render  to  America  the  meed  of  praise  which  has  been  so  pertinaciously 
denied  to  her.  Sambo  claims  honor  for  the  fact  that  he  u  a  true  poet : 
America  asks  praise  for  bringing  him  up,  with  infinite  pains,  in  the  only 
way  in  which  a  true  poet  should  go ;  which  fact  was  demonstrated  in 
the  beginning  of  this  article.  Acknowledge,  then,  ye  British  critics  .' 
your  sins  of  omission  and  oommission  ;  eat  your  own  sUnderous  words, 
and  proclaim  the  now  undeniable  truth,  or  else  be  branded  as  false  pro- 
phets, and  '  for  ever  after  hold  your  peace  !' 

A  wise  man  has  said,  '  Let  me  have  the  making  of  the  songs  of  a 
people,  and  I  carenot  who  makes  theirlaws,'  The  popular  song-maker 
sways  the  souls  of  men  ;  the  legislator  rules  only  their  bodies.  The 
song-maker  retgns  through  love  and  spiritual  affinity  ;  the  legislator  by 
brute  force.  Apply  this  principle  to  the  American  people.  Who  are 
our  true  rulers?  The  negro  poets,  to  be  sure !  Do  they  not  set  the 
fashion,  and  give  laws  to  the  public  taste  ?  Let  one  of  them,  in  the 
swamps  of  Carolina,  compose  a  new  song,  and  it  no  sooner  reaches  the 
ear  of  a  white  amnteiir,  than  it  is  writtendown,  amended,  (that  is,  almost 
spoilt,)  printed,  and  then  put  upon  a  course  of  rapid  dissemination,  to 
cease  only  with  the  utmost  bounds  of  Anglo-Saxondom,  perhaps  of  the 
world.  Meanwhile,  the  poor  author  digs  away  with  his  hoe,  utterly  ig- 
norant of  his  greatness  !  '  Blessed  are  they  who  do  good,  and  are  for- 
gotten V  says  dear  Miss  Bremer.  Then  blessed  indeed  are  our  national 
melodists !  '  True  greatness  is  always  modest,'  says  some  one  else. 
How  great  then  are  our  retiring  Samboes  !  How  shrinkingly  ihey  re- 
main secluded,  and  allow  sooty-faced  white  men  to  gather  all  the  honors 
and  einolumanlB !     The  works  of  great  men  are  always  imitated.     Evea 


IMS.]  Imu.  mi 

those  Rinerable  oounterieita, '  Luoy  Long,'  and  ■  Old  Dbq  Tucker/  have 
secured  a  large  share  of  favor,  od  the  auppoaiiion  that  they  were  genu, 
ine  negnt  songs.  With  the  muaic,  no  great  fault  can  be  found  ;  that 
may  be  pure  negro,  though  tome  people  declare  it  to  be  Italian.  Be 
that  as  it  maj^,  the  words  are  fiir  beneath  the  genius  of  our  American 
poets :  this  any  student,  well-Tersed  in  negro  lore,  can  perceive  at  a 
glance. 

Bktaht,  Longfellow,  Hallbck,  WHrrriEB,  do  you  ardently  desire 
feme  I  Give  heed  to  foreign  reviewers ;  doubt  no  longer  that  nation- 
ality  is  the  highest  Bterit  that  poetry  can  pooiess;  uneduoate  your, 
selves ;  consult  the  taste  of  your  fliir  eountrywoowa ;  write  no  more 
English  poems ;  write  negro  aoogi,  aui  Yankee  songs  in  negro  style ; 
lake  lessons  in  dancing  of  the  eetebrated  Thomas  UTce ;  appear  upon 
the  stage  and  perform  your  own  operaa ;  do  this,  and  not  only  will 
fortune  and  fame  be  yours,  but  ^lU  will  thus  vindioate  yourselves  and 
your  country  from  the  foul  imputation  imder  which  both  now  rest  1 
With  four  names  on  the  list  with  (^ow  koA  Coos,  who  tkcH  will  dare 
to  say  that  America  has  no  Natlmal  poets  t  i.  x.  a. 

f»rtttt4mtk,  (Ifnt-BtmrMfJ  UK. 


Ful  Nortli  Uupy  ttj  Ihere  Iks  ■  duiglc  lanil, 
Whiob  hath  abnn  it,  all  the  chuigeliMa  year, 
A  lilvcr-ihininK,  milk-warm  sttiiMphen  j 
Amid  ivhne  wlndl«H  calm  the  fomii  tlaod 
At  Hill  41  duMered  ohelislv.    A  bland 
Delight  dolh  loolbe  the  pilgrim  ontvtiiig  beta, 
Wbobralooely  nth  hb  wi;  dolh  ilesr 
ThroD^  dreamy  noil  owa,  under  fomii  grand 
Of  larch  and  lir.  round  many  a  placid  mi^rp, 

Until  ha  eontea  unto  a  moHy  gate, 
And  £ndi  wilhia  a  City  Detolate. 

Ill  itreeD  knee-depp  with  yellDw  leavea  ire  nro 

And.nliiler  than  the  Kphnian  l^lwpen'  care, 

Tho  watchman'!  horn  a1  mtdnighl  liu  unblown 


Th?  ivy-muAleri  belli  hang 
The  hum  of  lummct  Rin,  sound  tbrre  it 
m  ilaads  the  Kauar'a  palace-dcK 


n  eraTad  upon 
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Tmmmm  waa  no  Toio« 
Bar*  wbtt  ttSU  Natore  in  bar  worabip  brtatHtf, 
Azid  that  unspoken  lore  with  wbloh  tna  dead 
I>o  oommuna  with  the  llTinf.  „a^ .    .*«,m 


Tbbeb  u  a  fpot  £u  in  the  gpreen  itili  wood, 

Where  Nature  reigns  in  miyesty  alone, 

Where  the  tall  trees  for  countleet  vean  have  itood. 

And  flowers  have  bloomed  and  faaed  all  unknown ; 

Where  fearless  birds  soar  tbrouffh  the  morning  skies, 

And  fill  the  air  with  varied  melodies, 

While  o'er  the  water's  breast  dark  shadows  brood, 

Flung  by  the  clustering  boughs,  a  glorious  solitade! 

It  is  a  holy  niaoe.  so  calm  and  still, 
So  wrappea  in  snades  of  peaceful  quietude, 
A  sense  of  awe  the  inmost  soul  dotn  thrill, 
And  tunes  the  spirit  to  a  higher  mood. 
When  in  the  precincts  of  that  sacfed  spot 
The  busy  cares  of  life  are  all  forgot ; 
Let  not  a  foot-fidl  with  irreverent  sound 
Startle  the  echoes  of  the  hallowed  ground. 

The  dead  are  with  us,  where  green  branches  wave, 
And  where  the  pine  boughs  cast  a  deeper  gloom ; 
Yonder  a  rose*tree  marks  an  early  grave. 
And  there  proud  manhood  sleeps  beneatn  the  tomb ; 
The  young  nigh  heart  with  vague,  bright  dreanungs  filled, 
Too  pure  for  earth,  yet  haply  now  fulfilled, 
lief  mute,  perchance  by  his  who  knew  not  rest, 
Until  the  damp  sod  pressed  his  aching  breast 

And  doth  it  not  seem  meet. 

That  there  earth's  weary  pilgrims  should  repose, 

Far  fiom  the  hunying  tread  of  eager  foet. 

Where  the  last  sunlxMims  at  the  daylight's  close 

Quiver  like  golden  harp-strings  *mid  toe  trees. 

While  with  a  spirit*s  touch  tl^  evening  breeie 

Wakens  a  requiem  for  the  sleepers  there. 

And  nature's  every  breath  seems  firaught  with  prayer  t 

And  when  the  twilight  in  her  robe  of  jgray 

FUngs  o'er  the  earth  a  veil  of  mystic  light, 

While  as  the  glow  of  even  melts  away, 

The  stars  above  grow  more  intensely  oright, 

Even  as  the  promise  that  our  God  has  siven. 

As  frde  our  nopes  on  earth,  so  grow  they  bright  in  Heaven; 

Might  we  not  deem  them  holv  spirit^es, 

Hieir  vigils  keeping  in  the  iiient  sket  t 

Oh !  n<^leeB  city  of  the  mighty  dead ! 
Lonely  and  mute,  vet  are  thine  annals  fraught 
With  solemn  teachings,  and  thy  broad  page  spread 
With  the  rich  lore  of  soul-awakening  thought; 
And  when  the  wanderer  on  the  fiitnie  shores 
Shall  seek  its  hidden  mysteries  to  explore, 
Thy  hallow'd  shades,  with  spirit-voices  nib, 
May  lead  him  onward  to  the  gates  of  lifb. 


The    Wife-Huiiier. 
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'  Birr  is  it  known  with  certainty  in  what  language  Adam  declared 


'  1  aaked 
93,  to  which  he  jus: 
'  Yea,  quite  certain  !     It  i 
swered  him  !' 

A  profound  answer  !     'T . 
the  matter ;  and  yet  a  pily  il 
we  know  ao  little  about  love 
a  iove-slory  be  fished 
9  and  vigor  than 


^  the 


,  friend  of  r 
ously  replied  : 
very  language  i 


a  linguist,  with 
which  she  an- 


pity  only,  that  I  did  not  become  wiser  in 

s,  on  the  whole,  an  everlaaling  pity,  that 

■ansactiona  previous  to  the  flood!     Could 

from  that  lime,  it  would  possess  more  fresli- 

tfie  very  last  of  our  novels.     And  this,  the 

■  "     ■  "  ■■     ■  -how 


first  one  in  the  fresh  morning  time,  within  the  groves  of  paradis' 
peculiar  it  must  have  been  ! 

Alas !  still  in  this  world,  so  many  thousand  years  old,  a.  spirit  of  the 
paradisaical  spring  is  breathing  through  the  life  of  every  man,  in  the 
moment  that  he  exclaims :  '  I  love  !  I  am  loved  !'  Food  and  cloth- 
ing, office  and  household,  mine  and  thine,  great  and  small  circumstances 
and  troubles,  which  our  orderly  world  (very  little  like  ancient  paradise, 
I  suspect !)  has  arranged  around  us,  to  tame  our  will  and  steady  our 
course  ;  to  make  us  sensible  and  dull ;  all  is  forgotten  in  this  instant,  or 
rather  all  is  metamorphosed,  idealized  ;  a  living  spirit  is  breathing  into 
the  nlay. 

Beside,  we  do  not  stand  on  earth  then  ;  wo  soar,  we  dance,  we  fly  ! 
Yes  ;  even  in  the  present  day,  life  brings  forth  flowers  for  every  happy 
son  of  Adam,  in  the  moment  when  he  finds  his  Eve  !  But  Adam,  he 
was  the  best  off!  For  there  being  only  one  Eve  in  his  days,  he  could 
not  be  mistaken ;  and  she  on  her  side  could  have  neither  choice,  nor  suf- 
fer disappointment.  But  we  legio  !  we  do  not  find  it  so  easy,  in  the 
enormous  swarms  of  Adam's  progeny,  to  judge  who  is  the  right  one  for 
UB  f  If  every  body  would  honestly  confess  his  experience  on  this  score, 
it  would  be  very  instructive,  and  surely  very  interesting  loo.  And,  not 
being  sure  of  leaching  or  amusing  the  world  in  any  other  way,  I  will 
now  take  the  opportunity,  and  candidly  confess  my  mistakes  in  search 
of  the  Eve  I  once  adored  in  —  Rose  Gseen. 

Oh  I  how  beautiful  she  was !  Nay,  rather  how  sweet,  charming,  be- 
witching !  I  lack  words  to  describe  her.  Already,  when  I  was  a  ca- 
det, she  charmed  me ;  she  bewitched  me  from  the  time  I  was  in  the 
fourth  class.  And  a  more  dangerous  woman  there  never  was,  for  a 
young  man  with  lively  feelings.  Her  coquetry  was  so  natural,  so 
united  with  goodness  and  childish  gracefulness,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  see  any  thing  but  the  most  angelic  innocence  therein.  Al  the  mili- 
tary academy  I  read  but  her  name  in  my  books.     If  I  were  drawing 
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plans  of  ramparts  and  forliHcBtions,  Rose  stood  there  in  ihe  mid; 
circles  and  squares;  and  ihe  only  line  1  saw  clearly,  v&s  the  road 
which  led  me  lo  her  home.  And  when  I  got  there,  to  the  flower-be- 
spangled  Green  Valley,  and  the  mother,  in  her  alow  but  friendly  accents, 
addressed  me  :  'My  dear  Baron,  you  must  here  feel  quite  at  home  !' 
I  replied  ;  'Certainly,  I  thank  you  !'  and  fell  entirely  at  home.  I  was 
in  loTe,  so  that  i  saw  nothing,  knew  nothing,  and  thought  of  nothing,  ex- 
cept '  Rose.' 

It  was  always  lively  at  Green  Valley  :  there  were  plenty  of  visitors 
and  amusements.  And  when  the  young  people  of  ihe  house  wished  an 
aquatic  or  other  pleasure  excursion,  it  was  always  I  who  should  man- 
age it,  and  open  the  subject  to  the  old  baroness,  the  mother,  for  whom 
all  the  cliildren  entertained  a  wholesome  fear.  Generally  she  used  then 
to  say  :  '  My  dear  Barou  !  if  you  are  with  them,  t  suppose  I  have  to 
say  yes,  for  then  I  depend  upon  your  looking  after  the  children  !'  'Cer* 
tainly !'  says  [  ;  but  1  could  not  take  care  of  myself,  and  paid  attention 
to  nobody  nor  nothing  but  '  Rose.' 

Many  were  charmed,  like  me,  but  1  considered  myself  full  surely 
the  only  favored  one.  Her  manner  of  playing  on  the  harp,  or  singing, 
would  drive  one  quite  crazy.  She  asked  one  to  note  in  a  little^green 
memorandum-book  the  piece  he  most  admired  ;  and  were  it  for  instance 
number  five,  then  she  asked  the  next  time,  with  a  sweet  charming  ex- 
pression, 'Was  it  not  number  five  you  admired?'  'Yes,  most  gra- 
cious Madam  ;'  and  then  she  sang  number  five  so  that  one  was  burning 
and  melting  at  the  same  time.  When  she  spake  of  '  the  hidden  feel- 
ings  of  the  heart,'  you  might  have  sworn  that  she  was  heavenly  Senti- 
mentality personified.  And  when  she  danced,  oh !  then  one  was  so 
struck,  so  carried  away,  so  lost  in  seeing  her,  that  one  might  almost 
have  fallen  prostrate  before  her. 

Once  I  was  horridly  jealous.  A  certain  Mr.  T  . . .  (a  sort  of  a  teacher 
of  languages,  I  believe,)  came  on  a  visit  to  Green  Valley  :  he  played, 
he  sang,  and  chatted  French,  At  once  Miss  Rose  is  forgetting  me,  and 
talking  and  playing  with  Mr.  T  .  .  . ;  and  makes  herself  just  as  agree- 
able to  him  as  she  formerly  was  to  me  !  1  was  mad ;  I  went  out  over 
fields  and  meadows,  but  saw  neither  gates  nor  hedges  ;  I  ran  down  into 
ditches  and  streamlets,  and  reached  home  sullen  as  a  blunderbuss.  But 
behold,  Mr.  T  . .  .  was  gone,  and  Miss  Rose  was  again  as  enchanting 
as  ever,  and  immediately  I  was  as  charmed  as  before  ;  being  confideDt 
that  the  whole  fault  rested  with  me,  and  that  I  was  a  Turk,  a  laoa- 
ster —  oh !  a  real  Othello  of  jealousy  ! 

I  had  long  been  sighing  and  burning,  and  now  I  concluded  to  pro* 
pose.  True,  I  was  yet  very  young,  scarcely  three-and- twenty ;  but  I 
considered  myself  quite  old  enough  :  I  was  a  full-mnde  lieutenant,  and 
son  too  of  a  father  who  was  always  talking  about '  niy  wife,'  as  of  hia 
life's  highest  blessing  ;  and  from  my  parental  home  I  brought  the  sweet- 
est  impressions  of  domestic  felicity.  And  in  consequence  of  all  tbta, 
I  always  placed  life's  greatest  bliss  in  the  ideal  of  'my  wife.' 

Secretly  turning  over  in  my  mind  several  formulas  for  declaring  my 
love,  I  one  day  set  out  for  Green  Valley,  carrying  a  moss-rose  pot  near 
my  heart,  wretchedly  shaken  on  the  most  miserable  of  roada.  The  smilot 
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of  fair  Rose  should  compenBale  me  for  all  ihe  pains  I  suffered.  I  repeat- 
edly caught  myself  saying;  '  I  love  ihee  !'  and  I  heard  her  repeatedly 
answer:  '  I  too  love  thee!'  In  regard  lo  house-keeping  and  household 
affairs,  I  had  not  even  thau[rht  of  them  ;  less  even  than  one  of  the  fa- 
vorite poet3  of  our  country,  who  at  the  lime  of  his  marriage  had  pur- 
chased B.  barrel  of  tlour,  a.  wafer-iron,  and  a  cofTee-jwI.  I  had  only 
thought  of  '  a  hut  and  a  heart,'  and  round  the  hut  a  profuajon  of  rosea, 
and  within  it  my  Rose  and  myself.  All  beside,  my  excellenl  father 
should  take  care  cf- 

Upon  arriving  al  Qreeo  Valley,  1  unexpectedly  met  two  gentlemen 
equally  enchanted,  equally  bewitched  as  myself,  by  the  same  enchan- 
iress !  I  pitied  (he  sighing  young  men,  that  they  should  infatuate  them- 
selves with  hopes  of  a  happiness  to  which  I  knew  I  alone  was  the 
legitimate  pretender.  Beside,  among  our  acquaintances  we  do  not  like 
lo  put  our  candle  under  the  bushel ;  we  do  not  like  to  be  underrated  ; 
we In  few  words,  we  like  to  let  our  light  shine  before  men,  particu- 
larly when  its  rays  throw  a  radiance  around  ourselves;  and  I  deter- 
mined to  give  my  rivals  a  little  hint  of  my  prospects. 

One  day  therefore  I  moved  the  curtain,  which  wag  hiding  my  modest 
reliance,  a  little  aside.  But  —  then  very  curious  communications  took 
place  !  My  rivals  also  unveiled  their  prospects  ;  and  then  we  were,  all 
threeof  us,  in  the  very  same  situation  !  We  all  sighed;  we  all  had  hopes, 
we  all  had  remembrances,  which  we  were  kissing  in  secret ;  and  they 
were  all  snakes,  and  all  of  them  were  hiting  their  tails. 

At  these  unexpected  revelations,  we  all  exclaimed;  'Aba!'  and 
went  all  on  the  same  day,  each  his  own  way,  from  Green  Valley.  Being 
somewhat  astonished  to  see  me  get  back  so  soon,  my  father  asked  :  '  But 
mydearConstantiUididyou  not  intend  to  stay  away  some  lime?'  'Yes,' 
said  I,  with  a  profound  air,  biting  into  a  large  piece  of  bread-and-butter ; 
'  yes,  but  I  changed  my  mind  ai^erward.'  And  there  I  was  at  a  stand. 
The  enehammetil  was  now  and  forever  broken. 

But  broken  was  also  a  link  in  my  life's  rose-chain.  I  began  to  look 
upon  all  roses,  with  or  without  eyes,  with  angry  suspicion,  and  lo  speak  of 
'  life's  illusions'  and  of  bidding  them  good-by,  and  soon.  And  1  vowed 
that  the  next  object  I  should  elect  for  ■  my  wife'  should  in  all  things  be 
the  opposite  of  the  bewitching  but  deceitful  Rose.  I  was  deceived,  I 
thought,  in  the  poetry  of  life,  and  I  wished  now  to  study  the  prose  alone. 

Alas !  in  what  a  noble  shape  did  this  my  new  ideal  appear  before  my 

SLze  one  evening,  when  I  entered  the  hospitable  Mrs.  A  —  's  parlor! 
er  daughter  Abia  slond  before  the  tea-table,  engaged  in  arranging  it. 
Feature,  form,  manner,  in  short  every  thing  about  her,  was  straight  and 
regular.  She  looked  like  Truth  personified,  such  at  least  as  1  imagined 
her,  in  contrast  with  the  fantastic  enchanting  Rose.  Immediately  struck 
by  the  beautiful  Minerva-image,  I  thought  of 'my  wife.'  But  Abla 
seemed  only  to  think  of  doing  the  honors  of  the  tea-table,  and  looked 
neither  to  the  right  nor  \e.(i  among  the  company.  At  length  all  the  cups 
were  filled  ;  and  now  she  slowly  turned  her  beautiful  bead,  while  &t  the 
same  time  I  heard  a  bass  voice  call  out ; 

'  Lundholm !' 

Heavens !  was  that  really  her  voice  ?     Wm  it  not  rather  the  Angel 
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of  ihe  last  Judgment,  from  the  midst  of  Mrs.  A  —  'a  evening  party  call- 
ing that  Eianer  Lundholm  to  account !  Every  thing  seemed  to  me  more 
probable  than  that  mcA  a  voice  should  emanate  from  Misa  A  —  's  mouth. 
But  Lundholm  appearing  before  the  table  to  receive  the  cups  on  his  tra.y 
convinced  me  that  the  trumpet- voice  which  was  just  sounding  belonged 
to  none  but  the  beautiful  lady  I  had  so  much  admired,  and  had  even  in 
my  heart  termed  '  my  wife.' 

It  look  a  good  while  to  reconcile  this  idea.  '  Lundholm  !'  sounded 
long  and  frightfully  in  my  ears.  '  But  after  all,'  I  thought, '  since  nature 
has  given  Miss  A  —  such  a  bass  voice,  was  it  not  fair  and  honest  in  her 
not  to  endeavor  to  hide  or  beautify  it  i  Was  not  this  a  great  proof  of 
her  love  of  truth,  lier  firmness  of  character,  and  superiority  of  mind  i 
How  easy  might  she  not  have  exclaimed  ■  Lundholm'  in  a  falsetto  i 
But  she  did  not  wish  to  be  deceitful,  even  in  this.  Unwilling  to 
please  by  any  deception,  she  exclaims  '  Lundholm'  with  the  voice  our 
Lord  gave  her.  Is  this  not  even  beautiful  ?  She  who  in  this  manner 
exclaims  '  Lundholm'  cannot  deceive  an  honest  man  with  any  plausible 
words  and  feelings,  but  will  soon  show  him  how  he  stands  with  her  ; 
she  will  play  a  fair  game.' 

1  was  introduced  to  the  beautiful  Abla.  True,  the  voice  was  not 
very  line,  but  neither  was  it  so  very  disagreeble,  close  by.  Her  words 
were  unaffected  and  honest ;  and  her  countenance,  oh  !  it  was  beauti- 
ful ;  so  beautiful,  that  by  degrees  I  was  entirely  absorbed  by  it ;  my 
eai-s,  as  it  were,  crept  into  my  eyes;  and  gazing  day  after  day  oa 
Abla's  beautiful  profile,  1  entered  the  boundaries  of  love  imperceptibly, 
and  carried  away  by  my  eyes,  I  asked  the  heautifiil  Abla  if  she  would 
be  '  my  wife'  She  answered  '  Yes  f  with  a  power  of  tone  which 
almost  frightened  me.  But  we  were  betrothed,  and  now  being  permitted 
to  approach  the  beautiful  profile  nearer,  I  felt  ine.-ipressible  content. 
But  not  long. 

The  time  decreed  after  the  betrothment  is  a  very  strange  time  ;  some- 
thing half,  and  incomplete  ;  but  on  the  whole  a  very  sensible  inslilu- 
lion  —  when  it  does  not  last  too  long.  We  then  are  experiencing  a  pre- 
lude to  a  union  which  nothing  but  death  ovghl  to  sever;  and  should  it 
appear  that  we  cannot  in  harmony  perform  the  duetto  we  have  com- 
menced, we  may  yet  quietly  discontinue  the  same. 

The  first  discord  which  disturbed  the  duetto  my  betrothed  and  I  had 
commenced  was  —  not  her  hass  voice,  but,  unfortunately,  the  very  thing 
which  should  reconcile  me  to  it,  viz :  her  love  of  truth,  or  rather  the 
uncompassionate  '  utterances'  thereof. 

or  courae  (nobody  is  more  ready  to  confess  it  than  I)  one  is  a  'sinner 
in  thought,  word  and  act ;'  but  to  be  always  reminded  of  it  by  one's 
best  friend,  that  is  not  pleasant,  and  surely  not  adapted  to  improve  k 
person,  particularly  when  the  truth-saying  friend  never  will  consider 
herself  sinful  or  failing,  in  any  way.  And  the  very  worst  of  all  waa, 
that  Abla  never  did  wrong.  Oh,  had  she  done  that,  and  still  belter,  con- 
fessed it,  I  would  then  have  throwu  myself  prostrate  at  her  feet.  No^ 
she  was  faultless ;  regular  and  perrect  as  her  Hgure  ;  she  was  right,  in 
a  manner  which  made  me  angrv.  I  knew  that  her  perfection,  and 
flapwi&lly  her  mode  of  educating  me,  might  in  time  create  a  he 
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me  ;  partioularly  as  in  nothing  would  she  suit  herself  aHer  my  wishes. 
It  also  appeared  to  me  that  this  self- right eoua  uncharitaliJeness  loward 
others  is  in  reality  mi''  of  the  greatest  Faults  man  can  possess ;  and  one 
day  I  imparted  wiih  great  seriousness  lo  my  betrothed  my  opinions  on 
these  Bubjecis  ;  which  gave  rise  to  the  following  colloquy : 

'  I  cannot  be  olherwise,'  said  she,  '  ihan  I  am.  If  you  cannot  like 
me  as  I  am,  you  may  go  elsewhere.' 

'If  you  cannot  be  amiable  to  me,' I  replied,  'I  must  cease  to  love  you.' 

'  Be  il  BO  1'  said  she  quickly;  '  I  will  go  my  own  way,' 

'  But  I  may  also  go  my  own  way  !'  said  I. 

'  Very  well ;  go,  then  !'  said  she  ;  •  Good  bye,  Sir  !' 

'  Good  bye.  Madam  !' 

'  And  ihank  God  that  il  was  not  too  late !'  I  exclaimed  to  myself, 
when,  thus  cavalierly  desjiatched,  I  set  out  for  my  little  form  in  the 
country.  1  did  not  feel  much  pain  in  my  heart,  but  considerable  vex- 
ation in  my  mind,  and  a  secret  enmity  to  the  whole  female  sex. 

In  this  state  of  mind,  the  company  of  one  of  my  neighbors,  who  had 
the  same  notions,  was  very  acceptable.  After  a  peaceless  union,  he 
had  some  time  before  been  divorced  from  his  wife,  and  now  travelled 
round  in  a  vehicle  with  one  seat,  upon  which  he  had  painted  in  golden 
letters  :  '  Mieux  vaut  scul  que  vial  accomjtagn£.' 

I  found  the  motto  excellent ;  and  my  neighbor  and  I  saw  each  other 
often,  for  we  agreed  entirely  in  scandalizing  women.  In  the  intervals 
I  occupied  myself  with  books  and  agriculture. 

I  entertain  a  high  regard  for  books  ;  and  learning  !  oh,  moat  obedient 
servant !  I  bow  in  the  dust  lo  it ;  but  after  all  the  regard  and  esteem 
it  has  commanded,  il  never  seemed  (o  be  a  genial  soil  for  my  love. 
Agriculture  broughl  mc  into  ihe  presence  of  Nature,  and  she  is  always 
grand.  But  paradise  itself  was  not  enough  for  Adam  ;  he  never 
awoke  to  life  and  blessedness,  until  he  had  his  Eve  ;  and  I,  who  cer- 
tainly did  not  possess  a  paradise  in  Slonyhill,  felt  often  very  lonely 
there.  Woods  are  after  all  woody,  when  the  sympathies  are  in  the 
question,  and  the  sympathy  of  rocks  is  but  an  echo  ;  and  echo's  an- 
swer is  the  saddest  answer  I  know.  No,  heart  lo  heart,  eye  to 
eye  —  thai  is  life  ;  and  under  a  healthy  country  life,  acting  together 
for  the  welfare  of  tenants,  regulating  home  together,  living,  thinking, 
loving,  enjoying  together,  oh  !  .  -  .  ■  <  My  wife'  still  played  con- 
stantly in  my  fancy. 

But  my  experience  in  love's  dominions  had  made  me  suspicious.  I 
doubted  being  happy,  according  to  my  ideal  of  happiness.  I  got  in  an 
ill-humor;  and  having  finishetl  half  a  dozen  cigars,  and  quarrelled  with 
my  neighbor,  from  fatigue  and  a  spirit  of  contradiction,  over  his  ever. 
lasting  jeremiads  upon  '  women,'  I  one  day  left  home  in  a  '  sulky,' 
with  a  view  to  amuse  myself. 

I  steered  my  course  toward  the  residence  of  a  gentleman  who  had 
been  my  friend  ever  since  the  time  we  were  together  at  Carlberg,*  and 
who  had  frequently  asked  me  to  call  upon  him.  He  was  married,  and 
the  father  of  eight  children.  'Thai  was  much  !' I  thought ;  but  too 
much  it  was  not,  however.     One  day  spent  in  this  family  was  enough 
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to  prove  that  to  me,  and  to  give  me  the  impression  of  a  heaven  on  eartb. 
The  lady  of  the  house  was  the  silent  soul  of  the  whole.  <  It  is  she,  it 
is  she,  who  makes  ray  blessedness !'  said  the  happy  man.  But  she 
said,  Mt  is  he  /' 

*  My  friend,'  said  I,  one  day,  *  by  what  means  have  you  beoome  so 
happy  in  your  marriage  V 

'  Oh,'  he  replied,  smiling,  '  I  had  a  secret  trick.' 

<  A  trick  !     By  all  means,  dear  friend  !  tell  me  what  it  was.' 

'  Oh,  I  have  ever,  even  from  the  days  of  my  youth,  prayed  our 
Lord  to  give  me  a  good  wife.' 

<  Look  there !'  I  thought ;  *  here  I  am  now,  unmarried  for  all  my 
days,  for  this  trick  which  I  never  got  hold  of.  And  without  the  spe- 
cial guidance  of  our  Lord,  I  shall  never  dare  to  choose  '  my  wife,'  ^ 

The  lady  of  my  friend  had  a  younger  sister  in  the  house.  No- 
body could  exactly  become  attached  to  her  on  the  sole  account  of  her 
external  beauty.  But  in  living  to<;ether  with  her,  one  was  irresist- 
ably  attracted  by  her  manifest  goodness  and  fulness  of  soul,  and  her 
friendly  and  very  agreeable  manners.  Every  one  in  the  house  loved 
her  ;  and  she  was  pleasant  and  affable  to  all  —  to  all  but  me  ;  for  to 
me  she  was  always  cold  and  reserved.  I  was  almost  scared,  when  I  dis- 
covered that  this  gave  me  pain,  and  that  I — really  felt  attachedio  this  girl. 

But  the  circumstances  of  this  attachment  were  unlike  those  of  my 
former  love  affairs.  In  them,  I  was  led  by  external  graces,  by  blind 
aspirations ;  here  I  was  attached  by  a  soulj  and  the  beauty  of  this  soul  alone 
had  gained  my  heart.  But  this  excellent  soul — why  was  she  so  cold  to  nae? 

My  friend  told  me  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  Maria's  having 
heard  me  spoken  of  as  a  changeable  individual ;  a  person  who  amused 
himself  by  breaking  off  engagements.  Just  heaven  !  Was  such  my 
fault  ?  /  changeable  ?  I,  who  felt  as  if  I  had  been  created  a  pattern 
of  faithfulness !  Impossible  that  I  could  suffer  such  a  cruel  injustice ! 
No ;  as  true  as  my  name  was  Constantin,  so  certainly  must  Maria  yet 
do  me  justice !  And  from  this  time  I  commenced  following  her  when 
she  avoided  me.  I  had  to  try  to  convince  her  that  I  was  not  the 
changeable,  light-hearted  male  flirt  I  had  been  represented  to  her.  It 
was  indeed  not  so  easy  to  succeed,  but  at  last  I  did  succeed.  And 
having  put  me  to  a  test  which  I  stood  honorably,  she  consented  to  my 
proposal,  still  farther  to  try  me  by  —  a  union  for  life. 

Twice  during  our  engagement  she  exclaimed  with  delight :  <  Oh, 
how  glad  I  am  that  you  also  have  faults !  I  feel  now  less  lonely  with 
mine !'  This  pleased  me  much,  particularly  as  I  saw  that  in  over- 
looking my  faults  Maria  did  not  spare  her  own. 

The  day  of  our  wedding  was  fixed.  I  ordered  a  carriage  with  tMro 
seats.  The  company  was  invited.  Maria  and  I  were  married.  No- 
thing can  be  more  common  ;  except  perhaps  this,  that  my  wife  and  I 
agreed  we  would  receive  the  marriage  ceremony  in  earnest,  and  make 
it  real,  make  it  living,  in  our  lives.  The  result  is,  that  now,  after 
twenty-five  years  of  connubial  life,  (to-morrow  we  celebrate  our  silver- 
wedding*)  we  love  each  other  more,  and  possess  in  one  another  a  far 

*  In  Sweden  it  ia  customary,  after  a  union  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  for  contort*,  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  their  marriaffe,  to  celebrate  what  ia  termed  the  'silver  wedding;'  tod  on  w« 
fiftieth  ajmiTersary  to  celebrate  the  'golden  wedding.' 
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greater  Uisa,  than  in  the  morning  of  our  uoion.  And  hence  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion,  thai  unhappiness  in  marriage  does  not  ariae 
from  the  indissoluble  marriage  ceremony,  as  some  pretend,  but  from 
the  ceremony's  not  being  rralhed  in  the  marriage. 

Speak  not  to  me  of  the  bliss  of  tbe  boney-moon  !  Tbat  is  dave^»0> 
ing  !  No,  upon  ihorn-infeaied  patbs  we  must  wander  togeiber  ;  pene- 
trate into  life's  most  tiidden  depths,  in  treal  or  wo  ;  under  joy  and 
sorrow  we  miiat  forgive  and  be  forgiven  ;  and  atitl  love  belter,  love 
more !  Then  by  degrees  something  mysterious  will  happen.  Although 
wrinkles  may  furrow  cheek  and  brow,  we  are  beautified  to  oae  ano- 
ther ;  and  though  we  add  year  to  year,  we  still  appear  younger.  Then 
it  happens  that  the  troubles,  misfortunes,  disappointments  of  this  world 
can  no  more  dim  the  sun  of  our  happiness;  for  he  beams  bright  from 
our  friend's  heart  and  eye  ;  (Am  it  happens,  that  while  our  earthly  life 
is  drawing  to  a  date,  we  the  more  strongly  feel  that  our  life  and  our 
love  shall  never  end.  And  this  mystery,  on  the  other  hand,  is  perfectly 
natural ;  for  the  deeper,  the  more  sincerely  wa  enter  into  life,  the  more 
it  opens  itself  into  depths  of  everlaslins  beauty. 

Many  a  happy  husband  and  wife  will  verily  this.  But  no  one  has 
described  the  power  of  faithful  love  with  more  truth  than  SHAXSPEAas. 
His  inspiration  he  drew  from  his  own  married  life  with  his  faithful 
wife,  Anne  Hathawai  : 
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BENVENUE. 

With  pensive  joy  once  more  I  view 
Thy  lovely  Bcenes,  sweet  Benvenue  ! 
Whose  nove*bound  garden,  shady  dell. 
Orchards,  and  hills  with  wooded  swell. 
Were  to  my  childish  eyes 
An  eartldy  Paradise. 
Still  ffirt  with  green  the  old  stone  hall 
StanolB  with  its  rough  time-tinted  wall ! 
The  cedars  still  are  nigh 
Its  wide  and  breezy  porches ;  but  of  all 

The  poplars  high 
That,  planted  close  about  the  grassy  yard, 
In  stately  file  stood  round  the  house  on  guard, 

like  grenadiers. 
Not  one  appears ! 

Circled  by  emblematic  thyme, 
Whose  fragrant  tendrils  round  him  climb, 
I  see  the  oul  stone  Dial  stand  ; 
He,  with  his  rusted  iron  hand, 
Before  the  Locust  Bower, 
Still  points  the  silent  hour. 
The  brook  I  see.  where  when  a  boy 
1  caught  the  little  fishes  coy, 

And,  rapturous  at  the  sight. 
Made  the  wide  forest  ring  with  shouts  of  joy 

And  wild  delight 
Their  gold-brown  backs  and  sides  of  silver  fine, 
Their  crystal  fins  and  jewelled  eyes,  were  mine.' 

They  all  are  gone ! 
Yet  the  brook  fiows  on. 

The  doves  that,  with  their  downy  throats. 
Their  whistUng  wings  and  cooing  notes, 
I  loved  so  much,  are  not ;  but  sull 
I  hear,  from  underneath  the  hill. 
Far  down  the  grassy  dell. 
The  tinkling  wether-bell. 
The  Sabbath  stillness,  as  of  old. 
Descends  serene  o'er  wood  and  wold. 
And,  through  the  peaceful  calm. 
Forth  from  the  humble  village  church  is  rolled 

The  Aill-toned  psalm. 
Yet  sadness  strange  through  each  remembrance  runs ; 
In  hall,  and  bower,  and  church,  the  aged  ones 

I  loved  of  yore 
I  see  no  more ! 

Where  is  my  old  Grandame  t    Not  here 
I  see  her  bended  form  appear, 
Or  by  the  little  table  kmt ; 
With  snow-white  cap,  or  sewing  sit 
Before  the  cheerful  fire. 
And  where  my  gray  Grtndsire  I 
Who  took  me  oft  upon  lus  knees, 
Showed  me  the  wondrous  cells  of  bees. 
With  honey  oozing  o*er ; 
Or  pruned,  uith  active  care,  the  beanng  trees, 

Or  gleaned  their  store. 
His  praver  awoke  the  morn  with  early  zeal. 
And  asked  a  blessing  on  each  fru^  meal. 

That  voice  mme  ear 
No  more  shall  hear ! 
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Down  in  the  opening  vale  is  seen, 
With  mingling  tints  of  white  and  green, 
The  greve-vard,  in  whose  bosom  cold 
Lies,  full  01  years,  that  Grandsire  old. 
With  the  grass  upon  his  breast, 
He  hath  long  Iain  down  to  rest. 
Alas  *  far  from  this  quiet  shade 
The  partner  of  his  Life  is  laid, 
And  in  a  colder  land ! 
But  their  fond  souls,  though  some  few  years  delayed, 

Together  stand ; 
Have  found  each  other  in  Our  Father's  Home, 
And,  arm  in  arm,  by  living  fountains  roam, 

On  the  heavenward  side 
Of  Death's  cold  tide. 

Nor  are  the  loved  ones  all  gone  yet ; 
Nay,  Cousins,  think  ye  I  forget  f 
How  oft,  when  thought  the^cene  recalls, 
I  see,  in  those  embowered  halls, 
Dear  living  faces  shine 
With  loving  eyes  on  mine ! 
Farewell,  once  more,  sweet  fienvenue ! 
Thou  hast  re-touched  with  sober  hue, 
Ev'n  dashed  with  some  sad  tears. 
The  rosy  picture  warm  Remembrance  drew 

From  Life's  youn^  yean. 
Yet,  while  I  stood  beholding  thee  agam. 
New  love*wrought  links  sull  lengthened  out  the  chain 

That  binds  me  fast 
To  the  golden  past.  j.  h.  b. 


HOWE'S     CATARACT    CAVE,    SCHOHARIE    COUNTY. 

On  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth  of  April,  we  started,  a  party  of 
three,  for  a  pedestrian  expedition  to  the  Schoharie  Cave.  After  a  very 
pleasant  jaunt,  lye  arrived  at  the  place  of  our  destination,  and  secu- 
ring Mr.  Howe,  the  proprietor  and  discoverer,  as  our  guide,  we  walked 
over  to  the  Cave.  Arriving  there  from  the  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which 
the  entrance  is  situated,  we  took  a  view  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Schoharie,  stretching  out  in  green  undulating  fields,  belted  by  the  silver 
creek  flowing  through  the  midst,  and  bounded  by  a  lofty  range  of  ever- 
green hills.  Then  descending,  we  made  our  grand  entrie  into  Hades. 
Lighting  our  lamps,  and  slipping  into  the  capacious  cave-dresses  pro- 
vided for  the  occasion,  we  commenced  our  descent,  our  guide  taking 
the  lead. 

The  passage  for  some  distance  is  sufficiently  high  to  enable  a  person 
to  walk  erect,  or  sometimes  with  a  slight  stooping.  The  whole  body 
and  vault  of  the  cave  is  composed  of  lime-stone,  through  which  water 
is  constantly  exuding  by  drops,  forming  the  stalactites  and  stalagmites. 
There  are  many  rooms  and  side-passages,  some  of  the  principal  of 
which  we  will  mention. 

Washington's  Hall  is  the  first  we  enter  from  the  main  passage  ;  so 
named  from  the  circumstance  of  the  different  stalactites  resembling  a 
human  figure,  enveloped  in  a  toga,  a  collossal  epaulette,  and  a  spread 
eagle.    The  stalactites  in  this  room  are  various  and  fantastic.    Pro- 
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ceeding  thence,  we  arrive  at  *  The  Lake,'  two  or  three  rods  wide,  and 
ten  feet  deep.     We  crossed  this  lake  by  means  of  a  boat. 

The  next  room  is  *  Musical  Hall,'  in  which  apartment  we  ascended 
the  rocky  stage,  and  gave  forth  divers  speeches  and  songs.  So  sono- 
rous  was  the  place,  that  although  delivered  without  exertion,  and  in  very 
melodious  and  natural  voices,  they  sounded  like  the  powerful  shout- 
ings of  a  mighty  multitude !  And  as  we  listened  to  the  receding  echoes 
reverberating  through  the  halls  and  passages,  and  gradually  dying 
away  like  the  low  mutterings  of  distant  thunder,  the  effect  was  grand 
in  the  extreme.  In  this  room  is  a  large  stalactite  depending  from  the 
vaulted  roof,  in  shape  somewhat  like  a  harp,  which  on  being  struck 
emits  different  notes,  of  agreeable  ringing  tones. 

A  little  farther  on  we  came  to  the  *  Rocky  Mountains,'  which  ex- 
tend for  a  mile  or  more,  and  consist  of  piles  on  piles  of  huge  rocks, 
rising  sometimes  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet ;  then  sink- 
ing, with  broken  and  precipitous  descent,  to  the  same  distance.  The 
passage  over  was  somewhat  difficult.  At  one  time  we  were  swinging 
around  an  immense  stalagmite,  obstructing  the  path,  with  nothing  but 
a  few  small  niches  to  cling  to,  and  a  well  of  unfathomable  depth  below; 
at  another,  cautiously  creeping  on  the  narrow  way  along  the  fearful 
brink  of  a  yawnine  chasm,  over  which,  while  peering  with  starting 
eyes  into  the  awful  profundity  below,  our  feeble  tapers  almost  swal- 
lowed up  in  darkness,  and  scarcely  serving  to  render  that  darkness 
visible,  were  reduced  to  the  appearance  of  microscopic  sparks !  We 
shuddered  at  the  thought  that  one  false  step  would  snuflT  the  candle  of 
our  existence  in  a  very  summary  manner  : 

'  Thkbs,  under  ebon  shades  and  Iow«brow'd  rocks. 
Where  brooding  Darkness  spreads  his  jealous  wing/ 

the  most  insensible  could  hardly  fail  to  be  moved,  much  less  persons  of 
such  known  susceptibility  as  ourselves.  For  a  moment  we  lingered ; 
and  our  hearts  were  still  and  subdued  within  us  ;  the  height,  the  depth, 
the  universal  stillness  that  reigned  around,  all  combined  to  inspire  us 
with  feelings  of  the  highest  awe  and  sublimity. 

Passing  the  Mountains,  we  came  to  a  very  narrow  passage,  where 
we  '  snaked'  along  for  the  distance  of  six  or  eight  rods,  when  the  'area 
of  freedom'  was  enlarged,  and  we  reached  the  *  Winding  Way,'  a  beau- 
tifuUy-regular  passage,  of  a  serpentine  form,  four  or  five  feet  in  width, 
eight  or  ten  high,  and  about  a  mile  in  extent.  The  ceiling  is  arched, 
and  the  bottom  smooth  and  even. 

We  emerged  from  this  into  *  The  Rotunda,'  the  largest  room  yet  dis- 
covered in  the  Cave.  Thirty  or  forty  feet  in  diameter,  it  rises  upward 
to  an  invisible  height.  A  rocket  has  been  shot  up  to  the  amazing  dis- 
tance of  five  hundred  feet.  A  pistol  discharged  here  produced  a  stun- 
ning, deafening  noise,  like  the  roar  of  a  heavy  piece  of  ordnance. 
The  Rotunda  is  about  six  and  a  half  miles  from  the  entrance ;  and 
visitors  are  usually  taken  no  farther,  as  the  passage  beyond  is  rather 
difficult,  and  generally  covered  with  water ;  but  as  this  was  the  first 
time  it  had  been  entered  this  spring,  we  explored  farther,  and  found 
that  the  water  had  entirely  disappeared.    Being  apprehensive  that  our 
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oil  would  come  to  an  untimely  end,  we  turned  about  and  retraced  our 

way  back  to  the  '  regions  of  day.' 

About  a  mile  from  the  enirancB,  through  a  fissure  in  the  side  of  the 
rocks,  may  be  seen  a  portion  of  a  mighty  cataract,  giving  the  name  to 
the  cave,  which  comes  rushing  down  with  a  powerful  noise,  equalled 
only  by  Niagara's  thunder.  Neither  its  height  nor  breadth  has  erer 
been  ascertained  ;  and  no  passage  leading  to  that  quarter  has  y»t  been 

Along  the  summit  of  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  cave,  thousands 
of  bats  cling  in  clusters,  as  silent  and  motionless  as  the  little  brown 
stalactites  they  resemble  ;  but  iheir  twisting  and  squirming,  and  the 
faint  squeak  they  uttered  on  the  application  of  heat  from  our  lamps, 
showed  ihem  to  be  possessed  of  fine  feelings  and  exquisite  sensibtli- 
lies.     Here  they  lived  and  died,  where 

nevertheless,  these  bats  have  the  nicest  discrimination  between  day- 
light and  dark  night ;  for,  according  to  our  guide,  in  whom  the  utmost 
confidence  may  be  placed,  no  sooner  are  the  sombre  shades  of  twilight 
dilTiised  over  the  face  of  nature  in  the  outer  world,  than  leaving  their 
tenacious  hold,  they  roam  and  flit  about  on  dusky  wing,  through  the 
desolate  halls  and  intricate  passages  around. 

We  reached  the  entrance  as  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  were  gleam- 
ing  through  the  chinks  of  the  doors.  Dazzled  and  blinded  by  the  sud- 
den transition  from  subterranean  darkness  to  the  glare  of  sunlight,  we 
emerged  from  the  cave.  After  partaking  of  a  substantial  supper  at 
the  '  hostelrie'  of  our  guide,  we  started  homeward,  amply  rewarded  by 
the  wonders  we  had  witnessed,  and  the  kind  attentions  of  the  worthy 
proprietor. 

Since  our  visit,  we  have  been  informed  that  a  new  tavern  is  in  pro- 
gress of  erection,  immediately  over  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  making  it 
serve  the  useful  purpose  of  a  cellar  ;  also  a  railroad  and  car,  drawn 
hy  a  miniature  pony,  running  from  the  entrance  to  ihe  lake ;  with 
many  oiher  improvements  which  have  been  constructed,  making  it 
perfectly  safe  and  convenient  lo  visit  this  wonderful  lusus  nalurm. 

The  geological  specimens  in  this  cave  are  very  numerous  and  inte- 
resting, and  in  themselves  would  form  a  rich  and  valuable  cabinet  for 
the  lover  of  Geology. 


Puck  bluiinn  maniTiiId  Id  muD  dotti  bsu, 
Wealth,  »nil  of  «oiig  Ihe  honisj  blonoma  rare  > 
On  Dndkl  tittn  tito  id  the  ikiet' 
InfaibllBJil*,  ihe  bunu  in  yellnw  flamee 
The  liu  of  well-a«Ded  ibeep  and  oieii'i  thigli* ; 
Tbe  villags  yuuth  then  play  iheir  ruiQD  gamea 
Wilh  pipe  and  duice  and  gone ;  while  ipiden  we 
Their  gononier  wtba  in  idle  ihield  and  gresve, 
Tbe  iword  and  ipear  are  Ihrown  negWted  hy, 
Sleep,  Eooiher  o(  ihe  bean,  no  mDrs  dgth  fl/ 
The  eyelids,  frighled  hy  the  mmipei'i  cry. 
In  pupulous  alreeU  Tail  flosn  the  fealal  wiiie, 
And  iiymiu  uv  Bimg  at  Ens'  golden  ihrine. 
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TO       A        'MAGDALEN.' 


A.  rAXXTiKO   BT  ontoo. 


I. 


Mart,  when  thou  wert  a  virgin, 

Ere  the  firBt,  the  fatal  sin 
Stole  into  thy  boflom's  chamber, 

Leading  six  companions  in; 
Ere  those  eyes  had  wept  an  error, 

What  thy  beauty  must  have  been ! 


IZ. 


Ere  those  lips  had  paled  their  crimson, 
Quivering  with  the  soul's  despair. 

Ere  the  smiie  they  wore  had  withered 
ti  thine  agony  of  prayer, 

Or,  instead  of  pearls,  the  tear-drops 
Gleamed  amid  thy  streaming  hair. 


III. 


While,  in  isnorance  of  evil. 
Still  thy  heart  serenely  dreamed, 

And  the  morning  light  of  girlhood 
On  thv  cheekr  young  garden  beamed. 

Where  th'  abundant  rose  was  blushing, 
Not  of  earth  couldst  thou  have  seemed. 


!▼. 


When  thy  frailtv  fell  upon  thee, 
Lovely  wert  thou,  even  then ; 

Shame  itself  could  scarce  disarm  thee 
Of  the  charms  that  vanauished  men : 

Which  of  Salem's  purest  daughters 
Matched  the  sullied  Magi>alen  ? 


But  thy  Master's  eye  beheld  thee. 

Foul  and  all  unworthy  heav'n  ; 
Pitied,  pardoned,  purged  thy  spirit 

Of  its  black,  pernicious  leaven ; 
Drove  the  devils  from  out  the  temple. 

All  the  dark,  the  guilty  seven. 

VI 

Oh !  the  beauty  of  repentance ! 

Mart,  ten-fold  fairer  now 
Art  thou  with  dishevelled  tresses, 

And  that  anguish  on  thy  brow ; 
Ah !  might  every  sinful  sister 

Grow  in  beauty,  e'en  as  thou ! 

Bostonf(Mtu*.,)  Septembir,  1845.  T.  W.  p. 
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.    pp.  liM.    B»iDii:  Waj 


We  haVE  read  and  re-iewl  thif  elaboiale  and  well-n-aKined  addnsa.  lu  argiunento  are 
unaquivDcol,  and  aie  fortifiad  by  iUiulraliDn*  Tarloui,  numeToiu  ami  forceM;  and  IB 
TDnnnflT  II  eanip^  anJ  isodtiticLiij;-  Mr.  SijHNEa  blinks  no  portion  of  the  gnat  queslioa 
which  he  bu  In  liand,  bul  qieaki  fuRh  feaiieaBly  ogainn  [he  law  vt  ftucB,anil  in  bvor  ot 
the  rule  of  love  and  the  away  oC  peace.  He  Ijeholds  in  war  '  s  mode  of  ijeiermining  jui- 
tice  between  nalioni,  having  iu  origin  in  an  npyai,  not  (o  liut  moral  and  inteilecUial  pan 
of  mBii'a  natunr,  diiAinguiibing  him  from  the  bmlfls,  bul  lo  that  low  part  of  Iuh  nstura 
which  be  hu  in  coounon  wilb  the  beasts;'  he  conlemplatei  its  inGnile  miieiiei  la  the  ha- 
nian  tace;  wei|;bi  iis  iiufficiencf  as  a  mode  of  delerminlng  jiutice  between  nationi,  and 
dedacea  tlie  lad  ihnl  il  ia  a  'rude  appeal  lo  rDroe,0[  a  gigantic  gtune  of  chance,  in  which 
God's  ohildnsn  are  profonelr  dealt  with  ae  a  pack  of  cK^d^'  He  rmtcoaudera  the  wioni 
piejodicB*  by  which  Wni  is  eurtalned,  foonded  on  a  fiilH  belief  in  iD  neccaaitf ;  on  tba 
piBcdce  of  iiaiiaDs,  past  and  present ;  on  tbe  infidolitj  of  ilie  Chrislian  cbDrrh !  on  a  lalie 
cooception  of  honor;  on  an  eiaggeraled  idea  of  the  dnties  uf  palriotism;  and  iasdy,  Ihat 
moimer  prejudice  "which  draws  iu  lanipyie  life  from  the  VMt  prepaiwiom  in  dme  ot 
peace  fbr  war ;'  dwelling  at  the  last  itage  upon  llie  i!irinle«,  itntional  an^  luchTistian 
chancter  of  these  pceparalianB,  and  catching  a  vision  of  tbe  eialled  good  that  will  be 
achieved  when  our  conntry* learning  wi^om,  shall  aim  at  the  true  grandeur  of  peace. 

We  find  copied  in  our  note-book,  severml  years  ago,  an  estimate,  from  what  purpoilis  tabs 
camoi  data,  of  the  nnmher  of  human  beings  killed  in  baltle  wiihin  tba  lail  two  hundred 
yean:  namely, '  Eurape, eight  millions;  ibe  savage  tribee  in  both  hemispheres,  sliteen 
millions ;  and  Asia,  ten  millions;  making  an  nbborren  t  result  of  tweniy*sii  millions  of  yonog 
men  slain  in  war,  wiihin  (he  last  two  centuries.'  Hare  Ihe  estimate  stajM ;  bul  the  deaths 
from  famine  and  peitilflncc  unsuing,  lU  a  concatenated  consequence,  can  (carcelybs  esti- 
mated at  a  leisnumbci.  We  liave  Ilien  a  terrible  mialof  mnrr  Ann  Jiflti  million  of  hott, 
which  have  been  sacrificed  wiihin  tbe  last  two  centuries  to  the  cnsloms  of  war.  iNearljr 
ten  millions  of  this  number  are  the  lilbe  of  human  decimaliun  In  the  short  lapse  of  one 
gensTstioD.  The  causea  of  ihesu  wars  sUuid  on  record.  Who  knows  or  cares  at  all  about 
ir  justice  of  the  origin  of  quarreb  so  horribly  duaslrons  in  their  conn- 
'  Three  quatten  of  ihem,  when  paet,  and  viewed  in  relruepect  by  those  who  otigi- 
!m,  iDiHl  have  appear«l  ai  trivial  *a  ihe  quarrels  belween  bacchanalians,  corn- 
in  the  aow  of  wine,  and  furgotien  amidst  tlie  cuiifused  imagia  of  the  follnwing 
Would  ihftt  the  guilly  autlion  c«uld  have  seen  them  in  andclintion,  as  we  se« 
them  in  Ihe  ntraspecl ',  The  feeling  heart  recoils  from  the  revolting  calculation,  how  many 
s  were  arrested,  how  nuuiv  hopes  bloslad,  how  many  noble  minds  eitingtuihsd,  tot 
*J1  tbe  purposes  of  this  visible  diomal  sphere,  by  Ibis  immense  dlhe  cf  life.    Who  will  ba 
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hnrd^  enough  lo  compute  the  mighlj  soro  of  [lie  utility  ruiuliiiig  from  Ihe  corporeBl  u 
mental  labar  of  ten  toillioni,  [he  «trenpb  and  ptomise  of  the  i^ !  Each  indfyhiiial  might 
h«ve  releaied  til  leMl  Iwo  penoiu  from  the  necwBity  of  phyiical  Inbor,  snd  havB  enabled 
[horn  to  deme  Ihoir  livw  lo  mentkl  eiertion.  We  have  Iwl  llieo  the  .tudy.^inventlon  and 
thought  of  twenty  miUioni  of  mindi,  Ihit  might  liave  borne  direody  upon  huoun  improve- 
ment.  How  many  towni.ichaali  and  ■eminariet  could  hitve  been  foutided  in  the  desert; 
how  manymillioniofinindt  might  hive  been  trained  to  the  higheslpoinl  of  allainment! 
Of  the  ilain  ihetnielveB.tbe  nerve  endiinewof  the  time,  a  wiy  great  number  would  have 
been  able  to  add  much  to  [he  intellecnial  capital  of  the  age.  Bui  even  had  ihey  lived  out 
their  genenlion  In  the  Munfl  ignoranm  and  degradation  wliich  qualified  them  lo  betwioe  Gt 
■ubjecu  lo  he  diagged  lo  (tie  high  places  of  the  lieH,  they  might  al  lean  have  ditmuKd 
twetity  mUliotH  from  aerrile  labor  lo  pumuiu  sitnpty  intalieclual.  The  world  hw  lout,  aod 
loil  fotevBt,  all  thai  they  would  have  achieved  with  iheir  handi  and  their  mindi.  Thef 
were  men,  young  men:  were,  or  would  have  been,  fathen :  and  mulained  all  the  relaliona 
Ihal  render  life  dear  [o  ua.  The;  were  juil  ae  gtiKepiible  of  pleaiiire  and  pain,  and  had 
the  same  impuIsM,  and  [he  same  right  to  pnraue  the  one  and  avoid  ihe  other,  with  thoiS  wbo 
put  iheir  fleih  and  blood  a[  a  lower  mte  than  ihoir  own  revenge,  or  whim  of  imaginBd 
honor.    Truly.wya  our  great  post  Bhyant: 

■  T«]  \<n<(  a  dull  «r  armi,  mid  bn  bswen 


4 


page*  by  the  eloquuni  and 


e>  of  articlen  on  war,  written  lome  twelve  yean  ago  for  th 
amenled  Tiuotht  Flint.  We  oaniiol  resist  the  inclinal 
vid  picture  of  a  battle  and  baitle-field,  and  Ih 


...      .    Their^i.e _ 

nibtn  snd  balplen  iDhnl^Irs  lift  la  die  of  dWII 
innfuij.    Thua  irg  ibenploiunhlehkivebi 


'  Amu  IBIOJ  gowoDiu  ICOUM,  in  w 

IkM  OD  [g  <li^  htaodr  purpiMa  I  (he  lanible  .   . 

dlvi^eai,  lu  anlrrand  artll]ar:r<  )»■"■"  dtiplarad,  penaoiu  i 
iflf  1  aadu  thaiqiudroatiiiovaoDia  [heir  r«iilu  ud  tarried  ri 
gjiT,  tlllua  ud  ftalH,  (ua  wilk  qaiiikeaad  pnUu  ud  throbbing 
bf.'TUMiigHriimiwarr 
^Tbafrwid  anay,  plimderlDj  alike  lyieod  vad  aaenijaii  lU  putaga,  haaflnalty  paued  the  broad 

Long  cdIdouu  af  imake  rtrguii  up  fFuB  Ibcir  linanf  marcb,  lodlntiu  Uiil  vlllagea  are  buroed  and 
daldi  Imnplad  la  Uie  duil  i  ibu  unaffaBdloK  peal■Ill^  who  heow  uotliiiig  about  Iba  eaDiu  ef  Ibe  In- 
vuloa,  eoDlrlbnta  (hair  laal  MaBkal  and  laaf  i  it  nay  ba  an  harneaad  to  lbs  artlllary,  ta  dn;  Sir- 
wardthfleanaoB toilreupaiilbelrkiiidradBodeouiilrjiBnD.    ThainrivManddaufhteri  "~    '  ■  -  > 

uadar  thelrera;  aDdlheirbtban ---" — ■- j  l-i-i--- ,_-■--.  *  «  .     ..      .  . 

daipur;  ortdar  arsrorcad  airay 

iiiiiiradiHMMDfcoBaii 

rbeerfuleeHoreiilllntloa  aad  liji.    Babind.ari 
baa  been  preimliiK  ID  meal  Iban  I  and  now  buDdreda  af  doiinnda  of  wddlera,  wailinn  as  ippollied 
tignal  to  mardar  aaeb  ather,  are  aepanud  oulyb]'  aaamw  lntgnal,i>liielilbailiiaalaliaBor<>ar  hw 

armies  Iba  nigbt  bafiirg  balIJa,  BIEal.inlarchanfeHluuliDniaiidliiHlualklndaAea,  but  ■  ft*  bean 

pilllof  [JiiHenerelleaaralara,  who  liiiB  can  vert  nflD  fornied  [olove  and  balp  eich  otber.  Inla  davdlf 

'Tbaii^allt(lv«lop>ronbti>UuKrribIei>iirli.    Pi>nbwL[b  ibaaaplaaiaa  oranUbvii.lshHit- 

dUi  or  all  Ibat  ii  utaundinf  in  Iba  lul  ttitt  elToru  oT  human  aalD'a.  wrauf  bl  up  Id  Iba  lalbtiaul 
reeklaaaaaia  ef  rarino  and  doipair,  Iba  CDTnbalanu  foal  a  Rnnf  e  aoconcorn  and  iDdilTamca  to  bib) 

biHtibbu  af  a,  u  BMa  tba  itreamini  eimaga,  and  bear  vl(boetbel<a|,  (be  wild  wail  of  deaih-groaM 

aroaidtitm.    Fnra  mnwiarThn  raairalirtina  lin  mnlta  nfinfliitTT  wd  naralijia  ■lid  laalWliia. 
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OMTf,  Inintd  u>  cooliwB  btiw  i*  tUi  kairid  ■Hin,  ■■tduH  wlik  aft  ud  hud  ud  Imcad  aiuslB,  Ih> 
miMocai  tn  Ihnil  hoiDs  liii  tUal  u  Uioppoiuiil'i  boaon  <  kipp^ilC  whUs  ialul  n  lh*l  1him,u  ub- 
walntmd  foa  lelH  IM  lbs  BDiuanlad  BmnMK.  and  lilal  ipaca.  aad  glvi  his  Iha  dulh  blaoha  wm  ai- 
inaiJHr.  ^DBaoftbii  Ikllu  wnubai  an  uiurliit  laDd  erlaa  for  lainr.    Olhan  Inplon 

pvk  of  •rtlbeiy  ii  I 


1 


...   .  HiagrlAdJu irhiiihsflkainlUan'plaiighMliaibaU'H'ipiriatvieUaMifea* 

.  OLIuin.  ilill  bnathLu,  idJI  tuppliciittiif  mercj,  an  tlinarD  bauatEh  dium  of  Ilia  daad, 
-  -,  ta  nuke  >  hridfa  of  bodln.  On  lUi  palat  at  fiam  cddIUci  m  pwi  of •rtineiy  ii  trntStf 
■r ;  and  Iha  TktmtuLd¥BH|iikhad.UHl  Iha  HBtaDchadvarTipnlB  Iba  iMckoK  D^tba^h^ 
aailf  iwapl  awaj  In  csIubh.  Tlia  load  iHmA  of  Iha  CDDqnarlsi  aaaallub,  pun  Au 
iplaisd  by  Iha  Id*  ud  eiptrlBf  mHtu  sFlba  drini.  Saab  lia  balila.  FoRi' Ihonunl 
niniHUDliadau].«dTlD(,lBlba)Md.  Thiiitniidior«r-bona>ara«ain>ndtao». 
^    Onedj  and  baanwai  idqadvara,  the  Tcv^lrat  of  bcUto-  an  |alliariD|  up  iha 


lag  ibfldaad,  aad  rtrlag  Uh  laat  fbtit  Uinut  to  Ihe  vmindadt  vbilo JniannLxod  anjoBi 

. jida,  nUlfrea.  ehlldna,  pamtta,  vini.  aaarckiaf  aad  JM  taaiiof  to  lod^  ami 

i.ttaoaadoar  ID  Ibenailllh.    8Bchi>thi«iitnlpoialDr  ibapieWni  aad buTBlof  teim 


u,  wifoi.  Hirekiof  aad  rol  fcarlaf  id  lod, 

ii^kli^uidd»o1ated~eaBiitt])ilniUtbeiiilhlodMi , , , 

homDl,  aod  out  of  ■alnn  at  Ihli  ipaeiacla  mar  ■oon.  H  hu  been  praioBIed,  vlth  Iha  nalily  of : 
ran  a  bondrvd  fold  own  nTolEIni,  En  eTerr  perM  of  blatorr,  and  in  Iba  ftirart  porlioDi  of  bi 

boirid  ipHUcIs!    What  r 

"  '  iDlnhulioaof  Id 

il    If  r  benii  Id. 

nuB  I  aod  tboy  bad  equal  daima  to  ciliitiB»  lo  wua  thrir  eUldnn,  behold  Ibe  brl;  hl'na,  aDduiiJl 

darlUTUlan, a aoll  pnlloted  vitb blood aH eorend wkb enraH i  mplolitra  all  [aaihioaiBiiaai and bor- 
rar.  The  Kent  of  ornate  bu  ahnadr  illBred  Eb*  hirda  of  pray,  asd  Iboy  in  •alllnf  abori  Ibia 
■MBO  at  boman  oudneai  aad  deprarlijr,  pnuBtldt  al  laail  saa  of  CDCsin'a  raunled '  (mpnualimi' 
of  Iba  boeora  of  war:  a  nila.  whkh  baa  btoii(hl  tha  Tiltana  a  (ratfllUMi  IbaiL 

■Ware  I  u  fMlov  tha  lauan  ud  DMi>eO|[on  a  Ibny  Ibanand  diiallin[a,aaBOUDi:liif  lo  oialhan, 
fUban,  brathan.ititen.  wldoHiOrpboDi,  Iba  mnea  of  (ba  ilaln :  nral  D  allaaipt  lo  delioeila  tbi 
(aoenl  mull  nfmeplnr  dluH  ia  all  Iba  IniiaodlBta  rleinlV  of  Iba  baula;  and  of  indltldoal 

Cenjr.hElpleHiHiianddBipalr.bla^aflba  banBnde«I^ei.(lbroiailor  Ibo  fUleo  sen  dwel- 
In  hnmbH  cabEna*)  Ibe  iHclan  of  nUery  wonld  ba  too  vaat  and  iBdiAincI  lo  prDducaacleer  jtar- 
aaplloDof  Ibareaalt.  Life-blood  poured  oalai  ttaiBrEaayhinBwnnehlDarlTflr.wllbDoiprBtaiilinf 
tl>e  *yo  and  tba  bean  iritb  dlBtloci  eooceptlan  of  the  amouat  of  iBliarf  erbLob  baa  bocn  caiued  iq 

We  retnm  for  a  momenl  lo  Mr.  StFMm;B.'»  nddreas,  lo  siprtw  i  hope  thai  jl  may  Gnd  a 
wide  difliiKion,  hnci  Ihal  its  wiae  munnele  and  pregnanl  itdmunitioniE  may  not  belc»t  upon 
lh«ee  whom  Iliey  mnal  mmm,  bui  ihut  Ihrf  may  ba  '  IrDiuRnd  op  in  good  and  honeat 


Em*ys  Of  ELi.i._By  Chabi-m  Liain.     In  two  volumet  otWilET  ano  PitTNiM's  'Library  of 

lTi»i)uiletoolaleiQl!ied»7loprai»elhBeiqairiIepnKjii(;lionaof  LjIMB;  yet  wf>hiJlaik 
llie  reader  lo  remainlHrlheBe  lonlenoei  of  the  laniiiawd  '  Oi.lafod,'  in  npaaking  of  hin  death : 
'  Perfect  creator  of  rich  conceibi,  i^hantiiiig  archltfoi  of  periDdF,  wliitt  an  easayiat  wu  he ! 
Hon  shrewd  in  obaerralioD ;  bow  liiscriniinaliTe  of  tlie  burleique ;  how  qaaint  yet  melo- 
dioiB  in  diolion  —  in  eipreaaion  how  varied !  Who  ever  row  from  hii  pagea  wilhoat  brightot 
IhniighU  nod  Bofter  feeiingi)  Hon  Rne  aiRliolar,  too,  was  he  !  None  of  your  plodding 
quDters  of  GrMk  and  Latin,  with  sentennei  longer  than  th?  longni  Aieundrine,  and  a 
atylc  rougher  tliao  Ibe  wave  by  Cliarybdia,  but  clear  W  itie  aky  at  May.  and  ■mooch  as  the 
suiwiiraiions  of  aatreani  in  Eden.  Hi»  mind  wa»  eicioiaiiely  genlJe.  Ka  pen  waa  imbuod 
wilh  the  hamor  of  a  CauiKSHiSK,  yel  he  wa»  oo  tarrioiUiriat,  and  never  diaiorted.  Ho 
never  outnged  probability  in  the  ponuil  of  hii  bent ;  he  tTavatled  not  oul  of  bia  path  for 
humor;  it  dropped  like  running  water  from  hi«  pen.  In  hnppy  wotda  and  forma  ofipeech, 
he  WM  lord  of  Ihe  aacKodant  He  threw  the  Imtre  of  his  wrene  and  goodly  mind  over 
every  object ;  he  tnilnl  the  flowery  i-inea  of  poelry  nlong  the  (ormal  wKlki  of  proae,  unlil 
tbo  aceoe  brightened  Uke  a  garden  to  (lie  viaion,  and  the  air  wu  ndolani  of  celeitlal  odora. 
When  vrill  bia  place  be  filled  again  t  Whw  hand  may  ranew  Itw  leavu  of '  Eli*,'  Einher 
tlian  Ihoee  of  Spring!' 
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d  wiUi  the  very  clevar  snthoi  of  Ihii  handmne  volnma  ; 

BtuiCBB  he  cvmced  the  posfiesaion  of  rare  powen  of  ob- 
I  of  nalum,  inaiiunBle  otld  buioui ;  ixep  feeling, 
nnd  s  i«Ihos  imtutal  and  louchiog  ;  uiJ  trextd,  brouM  he  is  at  the  nme  lima  Fnretm  in 
iha  iniroduction  of  (attcrur,  incidonu,  and  uenei,  which  eeem  lugged  into  the  valonw, 
and  are  certainlr  eiErBragint,  imlevanl,  and  altogether  over- writUn.  Bui  wa  hsva  on 
ilie  whole  been  la  well  (Hewed  with  the  wit,  the  good  sense,  and  the  pathot  of  the  tdIuoib, 
that  WQ  win  HUfier  our  readen  lo  lind  for  ihemselvea  the  fuilu  we  have  hinud  at,  while 
we  proceed  —  qui(c  at  random,  and  with  no  purpoie  of  writing  a  review  of  the  book  —  to 
call  liteir  atunlion  to  a  few  of  IliB  manjr  psuagea  wliirh  ne  pencilled  ai  we  read.  Pn- 
nuiing  ihal  our  authw,  alter  having  paused  through  the  vuioun  phaaee  of  childhood,  yODlfa, 
and  cottage  Itfn  in  NeW'England,  in  about  ilaTiing  on  a  lourof  wooden-naie  peddling,  wa 
take  leave  lo  uk  if  lbs  following,  writlen  at  the  age  twenty-four,  is  iioi  '  pretty  good  T' 
It  Klrikea  un  as  a  forciblfl  eiemplilicatian  of  the  eiperience  of  thuso  who  have,  aa  BtkoH 
aaya,  'in  deeds,  not  years,  pierced  the  depths  of  life:' 


■TwawiT.  1 


is  s  gruid  market  ibor,  wbft 
L  wjnpiom  of  tkoyiag-    Ho  I     „ 
rery  IhiBf.beasuwheluowl  nothlaf.    Before  (weni 


dubiBf  hllhsr  ud  Ibither,  euiDi  (or  ■olbiBii  after  Iwestj,  be  spBedllr  HiUn  isu  s  grub,  hairiaf 
iwllHacht  excflpt  tD  ivBde  the  tntnuiv*  fnuirapf  faU  iDqulsitjVD  foJiwi.  Before  (wvaly,  be  boastt 
of  his  fHeads ;  sAer  Iwinlr.  be  plou  ba*  be  ibsU  cot  noit  of  IbBm  wiib  lbs  l«il  poBible  uffeiMa, 
Belbra  IKaalr,  if  hth,  daubu,  Iraublu  call  upon  kin,  tbaroal;  Inah  in  ai  ibe  wlnijaw  i  sword 
dilr«  IbsB  avar.   ARsr  ureal]',  ha  baiiaa  lo  cant  and  eroafc,  iriik  mniniieBl  cmnlaDUKB,  abaot 

naif  hbon  iritb  Ibis  dalcal  musie,  llU  bo  fiodi  bjr  bq>pv  eiparience  (bat  tbay  am  all  omakiu,  aal 
■bal  nary  man  Ihiaka  himiaU' of  ail  men  swal  minrahla.     Laaraini  u  leagU]  (hal  lbs  laciariliaa 

ham.  and  aaya  antUai.  Balbrs  IvanlT.  be  hsIH  old  booka,  old  cbsaaa,  aid  ladlH,  indaaiica,  aUnk- 
do,  detoilp.  Ha  wsats  short  )okes,  ahDit  buiona.  ahorl  ttories,  Lbv  aliarLeii  pnnctnpha  la  tha  naws- 
papara.    After  livflflif,  ha  rsada  bpf  BiisysoB  norals  and  in  oatapb^alcs;  hs  beaTes  bla  lead  boo 

he  resda  lafayriathLaeapeeebesalwdt  tariffs  and  banks  ]  he  can  compare  prka^^iuTBiit  from  wavkto 

No-  1  nsckereli  iieerao  raarrelj  whv  1«d  ii  jlsdtv,  ahd  iron  jEnit,  aad^para  swi  mamitdi  aad 
there  are  linu  when  a  column  of  sdvertisements  la  last  moolfa's  oewapaper  affords  Urn  q^knls 
food  for  aadllmliaa  ia  tiaariaiHiT.  Bafora  IweatT,  be  liras  upn  Iha  praisal,  beeiusa  it  eaatatas  Ut 
wbole  Ittturt.  HiiTievDlIbsl^lureiitsltwipfHllj'cdnci  <l  IiiidI  merely  *iis^(  hotwIapHia 
uncertaifliyi  ha  ia  a  firm  hali«>r  jo  bis  ovnlirUUsnt  rbrtuaeii  be  will  keep biieyaiiB  Iha  nuk 
ric(»naf  Mas  ahy  In  hii  bDriimi,  atea  aftti  (he  loraado  haa  daiceaded  and  the  tlfbtnlaa  are  <ub- 

dwlndbu  IbIo  hope  I  he  baf int  lo  lire  npoa  the  dim  nuare.  AsNoab  loidiBd  out  Ibr  IbadrngT  Ihi 
■Boantains,  at  tha  taag  abaanl  mariner  straws  his  eye  toward  bis  distant  boms, »  be  looks  abssj 
for  the  pon  of  bapplnes«,whdrB  be  may  let  ^  hiaanahori  add  [hoHcb  ocsaai  nnat  atiUbe  Irarv- 
nd,  ancf  many  a  aoliDrr  nirhl-mieh  kept,  yel  If  be  obliln  >  glimpse  of  wautUiVi  "V  tUV,  Unaffh 
it  ba  bdt  the  puk  of  a  frnwnin^  icatwi,  or  the  mareal  eload-apeck.  he  cries  out  ■  Lsod  bol'lbr 

ubBalbailH  ubaa  man^ld  Age  eoma'encai  bts  stuck.    That  hated  demon  conaisis  ool  aanBeh 
ia  f  rtr  bajr*,  bald -beads  ai 
mora  draadfUl  than  the  ffrit 


akidei  of  aa 


the  bleed  log  corpaM  of  his  comndea  and  vada  t^nfht^rii 

croaaedthfl  brook  which  rippled  ooar  hia  faiber'a  toLtaf- 

pooplB  art  coramltlBd  br  thoaa  who  have  jnar  paaaed  Hi 

whom  the  fint  view  of  UA  wai  loo  ahocking  larondorui^  whendlriut^  of  Ike  hoUd^  baaa  «r 

yonihfnl  fane)'.    Euapliag  the  anlward  ud  ilnlbl*  uarkuDrold  aae.  man  ia  ainldtt  tUnyaiba 

BVBr  will  bB  i  for  lbs  weaknBH  of  >ii>hi  and  hearini.  the  trembUnf ,  ihr  pal.y  of  the  limbi,  is  liUle  ia 

5™°P*'.'^..'"        .'  ^^'^^^  U^  i.'bJtv"n  re'wUll^a'i'T^hTnilli'cuonlJ'lilAi™'"  *" 


res 
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Allhough  tha  ttiBme  ii  tYfx  nen  to  tome  nunda,  yel  il  veil)  nol,  even  ro  <ucb,  be  laiind  of 
snr  gnaL  intsreil,  in  porliom  of  the  Morf.  It  in  but  juil.  however.  ID  mf ,  that  in  olhei 
'  unroldingB  of  the  Isle'  there  will  be  found  iDUch  ibst  will  contribiiie  tn  the  pl^aiunbla 
eicileinent  of  the  reuier.  The  fbllowing  eilrsct  viiti  afibrd  an  idea  of  our  antbor'e  dia- 
logu»4tfle,  as  wdII  bb  an  illuitration  ot  Nen- England  acquiailivflaaie : 


it  BllDgelt 


'After  MJiui 


idfld  to  md  b  J  de 


Well.  I  vu  JBit  ■-gomg  lo  nrthU  I'm  (ot  >  nnile,  tbU 

t  jont  Iba  ihmg-' 

H,  uid  njnibUdg  A*hile  ia  her  pocket,  tha  prodnoBd  a  pi 

oured  the  pud  thUfi  hatbre  m* :' 


' '  Well,  BUI  Cmioi 

doctor  ia  HunfiinL'^ 
■ '  1  hsYtn't  heud  o 
"Well.  Uul'ers'B 


re  f^'  (o  bed.' 

line  I  read  or  in  the  pap«n ; 

rwu.    Wlien  u  Buiui  i^goii 

LDf  to  be  married  utat    1  be 


»likea 


)a  ^oa  think,  nu'nir 


»rtiLagioooi  ciiuacler  of  the  eaaal 


a  podjor  comuig.  aura  onoD^li,  when  ja 

■ '  To  tie  hoathing  in  New-HampiUin 
in  Naw-Hampihtra,  Jbongh,  ia  Ihoto,  | 

•'Ain't  re.thaOfhT   Wall  tbaf  old 
jate.  to  aonia  giJ  owajr  off  Bomowherei 


laao  to  college,  eitd  1  loppDaa  yon  "re  Irving  to  abnw  < 
rou.  and  don  t  nanL  lo^  I  don'I  talk  nothing  but  Engliah. 

ain't  tfoiog  a  peddljnf,  beyaT    Our^aU  tbougbt  it  wu 


It  Eniliah.    Whu  na 


B  bailbea  la  Naw-Hompibire." 
L«dirUI  lakai  1    La,  llr.  loaei,  there  aia't  i 


Eneio  Hobion  at  laat. 
encountered 


Who  ia  '  Mr.  Nonut,'  its  poet !    We  euapeol  we  have  more  than 
himastf  or  hii  cooniorpart.    The  hesitancy,  the  Belf-interrnptions.  ibi 
partBOiu,  in  the  subJDtnEd  ptmsage^  vrill  remind  lome  of  our  metropobtan  readeni  of  certua 
veibikl  criticisnu  which  ^y  niay 


I 
I 


iaiV^O  «""^jnj.  ^ 


convene  with  nalnra,  vilhaut  anj  of  iba  BraoNiuq 
BAaaxTUjf  depthef  thoittbt  withaiit- 
a— ur  — phitoaophle  dapUdlj  of  Woi 
If  we  na^  coin  a  irard,  addad 


tllcal  Imaeery  and  dictiea. 


-^  niiaaolhrcppj  uid  ditaiMtioD.  and  • 
k.„. — L.„  _*  . ik.of  Mooaa,  aad 


iSife 


r  coin  a  ford,  addad  to  a— brilUanl  poBab  oT  ROQUa  and  iprightlr  adetilla 

Wnxn— 'befide  the  — ur — vi^orof  If allcok  and  beaotT  of  CLaaii.  and  a . 

Tare,  of  Hood,  (bit  It  all— ur— and  I  mithl  add  the  elunoiLit;  of  LoNSFaLLOir,  irhUa  1 
I.  --  -i-„, —  .!._  — (j„  eiiBnr  of  iBT  reading  if  I  aboatd  omit  tba  Dalnflad  genliu  nfld  uB- 
of  Iba  lamealad  FtianiLD,  and  Iba  ahale  double-caapeugdad  and 
.bf  attehakindof  a  —  ■ortora^eaBvaas-llkafraphicabtvaaddafUBrtVD^^eallj 
"a.aad,  ■nabaaelarmi-mapiaiicrapldiEjFaiadfanabiegalvuilc-batiHa  pacnliarij 
idency  waa  decidedly  and  rapidly  eunetr^.* 


I 
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BENVENUE. 

With  pensive  joy  once  more  I  view 
Thy  lovely  scenes,  sweet  Benvenue  ! 
Whose  ffrove-bound  garden,  shady  dell, 
Orchards,  and  hills  with  wooded  swell. 
Were  to  my  childish  eyes 
An  eartlily  Paradise. 
Still  ffirt  with  green  the  old  stone  hall 
Stands  with  its  rough  time-tinted  wall ! 
The  cedars  still  are  nifh 
Its  wide  and  breezy  porches ;  but  of  all 

The  poplars  high 
That,  planted  close  about  tbe  grassy  yard, 
In  stately  file  stood  round  the  house  on  guard, 

like  grenadiers. 
Not  one  appears ! 

Circled  by  emblematic  thyme, 
Whose  fragrant  tendrils  round  him  climb, 
I  see  the  o3  stone  Dial  stand ; 
He,  with  his  rusted  iron  hand. 
Before  the  Locust  Bower, 
Still  points  the  silent  hour. 
The  brook  I  see.  where  when  a  boy 
1  caught  the  little  fishes  coy, 

And,  rapturous  at  the  sight. 
Made  the  wide  forest  ring  with  shouts  of  joy 

And  wild  delight. 
Their  gold-brown  backs  and  sides  of  silver  fine, 
Their  crystal  fins  and  jewelled  eyes,  were  mine  ! 

They  all  are  gone ! 
Yet  the  brook  flows  on. 

The  doves  that,  with  their  downy  throats. 
Their  whistling  wings  and  cooing  notes, 
I  loved  BO  mucn,  are  not ;  but  sml 
I  hear,  from  underneath  the  hill. 
Far  down  the  grassy  dell. 
The  tinkling  wether-belL 
The  Sabbath  stillness,  as  of  old. 
Descends  serene  o'er  wood  and  wold. 
And,  through  the  peaceful  calm. 
Forth  from  the  humble  village  cnurch  is  rolled 

The  full-toned  psalm. 
Yet  sadness  strange  through  each  remembrance  runs ; 
In  hall,  and  bower,  and  church,  the  aged  ones 

I  loved  of  yore 
I  see  no  more ! 

Where  is  my  old  Grandame  ?    Not  here 
I  Bee  her  bended  form  appear. 
Or  by  the  little  table  knit ; 
With  snow-white  cap,  or  sewing  sit 
Before  the  cheerful  fire. 
And  where  my  gray  Grandsire  I 
Who  took  me  oft  upon  lus  knees, 
Showed  me  the  wondrous  cells  of  bees. 
With  honey  oozing  o'er ; 
Or  pruned,  with  active  care,  the  bearing  trees, 

Or  gleaned  their  store. 
His  prayer  awoke  the  mom  with  early  zeal. 
And  asked  a  blessing  on  each  fru^  meal. 

That  voice  mme  ear 
No  more  shall  hear ! 
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Down  in  tbe  opening  vale  is  seen, 
With  mingling  tints  of  white  and  green, 
The  grave-yard,  in  whose  bosom  cold 
Lies,  full  of  years,  that  Grandsire  old. 
With  the  grass  upon  his  breast. 
He  hath  long  lain  down  to  rest. 
Alas !  far  from  this  quiet  shade 
The  partner  of  his  Life  is  laid. 
And  in  a  colder  land ! 
But  their  fond  souls,  though  some  few  years  delayed, 

Together  stand ; 
Have  found  each  other  in  Our  Father^s  Home, 
And,  arm  in  arm,  by  living  fountains  roam. 

On  the  heavenward  side 
Of  Death's  cold  tide. 

Nor  are  the  loved  ones  all  gone  yet ; 
Nay,  Cousins,  think  ye  I  forget  f 
How  oft,  when  thought  the^cene  recalls, 
I  see,  in  those  embowered  halls, 
Dear  living  faces  shine 
With  loving  eyes  on  mine ! 
Farewell,  once  more,  sweet  Ben  venue ! 
Thou  hast  re-touched  with  sober  hue, 
Ev'n  dashed  with  some  sad  tears. 
The  rosy  picture  warm  Remembrance  drew 

From  Life's  youn^  years. 
Yet,  while  I  stood  beholding  thee  agam. 
New  love-wrought  links  still  lengthened  out  the  chain 

That  binds  me  fast 
To  the  golden  past.  j.  h.  b. 


HOWE'S     CATARACT    CAVE,    SCHOHARIE     COUNTY. 

On  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth  of  April,  we  started,  a  party  of 
three,  for  a  pedestrian  expedition  to  the  Schoharie  Cave.  After  a  very 
pleasant  jaunt,  we  arrived  at  the  place  of  our  destination,  and  secu- 
ring Mr.  Howe,  the  proprietor  and  discoverer,  as  our  guide,  we  walked 
over  to  the  Cave.  Arriving  there  from  the  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which 
the  entrance  is  situated,  we  took  a  view  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Schoharie,  stretching  out  in  green  undulating  fields,  belted  by  the  silver 
creek  flowing  through  the  midst,  and  bounded  by  a  lofty  range  of  ever- 
green hills.  Then  descending,  we  made  our  grand  entrie  into  Hades. 
Lighting  our  lamps,  and  slipping  into  the  capacious  cave-dresses  pro- 
vided for  the  occasion,  we  commenced  our  descent,  our  guide  taking 
the  lead. 

The  passage  for  some  distance  is  sufliciently  high  to  enable  a  person 
to  walk  erect,  or  sometimes  with  a  slight  stooping.  The  whole  body 
and  vault  of  the  cave  is  composed  of  lime-stone,  through  which  water 
is  constantly  exuding  by  drops,  forming  the  stalactites  and  stalagmites. 
There  are  many  rooms  and  side-passages,  some  of  the  principal  of 
which  we  will  mention. 

Washington's  Hall  is  the  first  we  enter  from  the  main  passage  ;  so 
named  from  the  circumstance  of  the  different  stalactites  resembling  a 
human  figure,  enveloped  in  a  toga,  a  collossal  epaulette,  and  a  spread 
eagle.    The  stalactites  in  this  room  are  various  and  fantastic.     Pro- 
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ceeding  thence,  we  arrive  at  *  The  Lake,'  two  or  three  rods  wide,  and 
ten  feet  deep.    We  crossed  this  lake  by  means  of  a  boat. 

The  next  room  is  '  Musical  Hall,'  in  which  apartment  we  ascended 
the  rocky  stage,  and  gave  forth  divers  speeches  and  songs.  So  sono- 
rous was  the  place,  that  although  delivered  without  exertion,  and  in  very 
melodious  and  natural  voices,  they  sounded  like  the  powerful  shout- 
ings of  a  mighty  multitude !  And  as  we  listened  to  the  receding  echoes 
reverberating  through  the  halls  and  passages,  and  gradually  dying 
away  like  the  low  mutterings  of  distant  thunder,  the  effect  was  grand 
in  the  extreme.  In  this  room  is  a  large  stalactite  depending  from  the 
vaulted  roof,  in  shape  somewhat  like  a  harp,  which  on  being  struck 
emits  different  notes,  of  agreeable  ringing  tones. 

A  little  farther  on  we  came  to  the  '  Rocky  Mountains,'  which  ex- 
tend for  a  mile  or  more,  and  consist  of  piles  on  piles  of  huge  rocks, 
rising  sometimes  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet ;  then  sink- 
ing, with  broken  and  precipitous  descent,  to  the  same  distance.  The 
passage  over  was  somewhat  difficult.  At  one  time  we  were  swinging 
around  an  immense  stalagmite,  obstructing  the  path,  with  nothing  but 
a  few  small  niches  to  cling  to,  and  a  well  of  unfathomable  depth  below; 
at  another,  cautiously  creeping  on  the  narrow  way  along  the  fearful 
brink  of  a  yawning  chasm,  over  which,  while  peering  with  starting 
eyes  into  the  awful  profundity  below,  our  feeble  tapers  almost  swal- 
lowed up  in  darkness,  and  scarcely  serving  to  render  that  darkness 
visible,  were  reduced  to  the  appearance  of  microscopic  sparks !  We 
shuddered  at  the  thought  that  one  false  step  would  snuff  the  candle  of 
our  existence  in  a  very  summary  manner : 

'  Thxbx,  under  ebon  shades  and  Iow*brow'd  rocks, 
Where  brooding  Darkness  spreads  his  jealous  wing,' 

the  most  insensible  could  hardly  fail  to  be  moved,  much  less  persons  of 
such  known  susceptibility  as  ourselves.  For  a  moment  we  lingered  ; 
and  our  hearts  were  still  and  subdued  within  us  ;  the  height,  the  depth, 
the  universal  stillness  that  reigned  around,  all  combined  to  inspire  us 
with  feelings  of  the  highest  awe  and  sublimity. 

Passing  the  Mountains,  we  came  to  a  very  narrow  passage,  where 
we  *  snaked'  along  for  the  distance  of  six  or  eight  rods,  when  the  <  area 
of  freedom'  was  enlarged,  and  we  reached  the  *  Winding  Way,'  a  beau- 
tifully-regular  passage,  of  a  serpentine  form,  four  or  five  feet  in  width, 
eight  or  ten  high,  and  about  a  mile  in  extent.  The  ceiling  is  arched, 
and  the  bottom  smooth  and  even. 

We  emerged  from  this  into  *  The  Rotunda,'  the  largest  room  yet  dis- 
covered in  the  Cave.  Thirty  or  forty  feet  in  diameter,  it  rises  upward 
to  an  invisible  height.  A  rocket  has  been  shot  up  to  the  amazing  dis- 
tance of  five  hundred  feet.  A  pistol  discharged  here  produced  a  stun- 
ning, deafening  noise,  like  the  roar  of  a  heavy  piece  of  ordnance. 
The  Rotunda  is  about  six  and  a  half  miles  from  the  entrance ;  and 
visitors  are  usually  taken  no  farther,  as  the  passage  beyond  is  rather 
difficult,  and  generally  covered  with  water ;  but  as  this  was  the  first 
time  it  had  been  entered  this  spring,  we  explored  farther,  and  found 
that  the  water  had  entirely  disappeared.    Being  apprehensive  that  our 
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oil  would  come  to  an  untimely  end,  we  turned  about  and  retraced  our 
way  back  to  the  *  regions  of  day.' 

About  a  mile  from  the  entrance,  through  a  fissure  in  the  side  of  the 
rocks,  may  be  seen  a  portion  of  a  mighty  cataract,  giving  the  name  to 
the  cave,  which  comes  rushing  down  with  a  powerful  noise,  equalled 
only  by  Niagara's  thunder.  Neither  its  height  nor  breadth  has  ever 
been  ascertained  ;  and  no  passage  leading  to  that  quarter  has  yet  been 
discovered. 

Along  the  summit  of  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  cave,  thousands 
of  bats  cling  in  clusters,  as  silent  and  motionless  as  the  little  brown 
stalactites  they  resemble ;  but  their  twisting  and  squirming,  and  the 
faint  squeak  they  uttered  on  the  application  of  heat  from  our  lamps, 
showed  them  to  be  possessed  of  fine  feelings  and  exquisite  sensibili- 
ties.    Here  they  lived  and  died,  where 

'Morn  came  and  went :  and  came,  but  brought  no  day  :* 

nevertheless,  these  bats  have  the  nicest  discrimination  between  day- 
light and  dark  night ;  for,  according  to  our  guide,  in  whom  the  utmost 
confidence  may  be  placed,  no  sooner  are  the  sombre  shades  of  twilight 
difiused  over  the  face  of  nature  in  the  outer  world,  than  leaving  their 
tenacious  hold,  they  roam  and  flit  about  on  dusky  wing,  through  the 
desolate  halls  and  intricate  passages  around. 

We  reached  the  entrance  as  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  were  gleam- 
ing through  the  chinks  of  the  doors.  Dazzled  and  blinded  by  the  sud- 
den transition  from  subterranean  darkness  to  the  glare  of  sunlight,  we 
emerged  from  the  cave.  Afler  partaking  of  a  substantial  supper  at 
the  <  hostelrie'  of  our  guide,  we  started  homeward,  amply  rewarded  by 
the  wonders  we  had  witnessed,  and  the  kind  attentions  of  the  worthy 
proprietor. 

Since  our  visit,  we  have  been  informed  that  a  new  tavern  is  in  pro- 
gress of  erection,  immediately  over  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  making  it 
serve  the  useful  purpose  of  a  cellar ;  also  a  railroad  and  car,  drawn 
by  a  miniature  pony,  running  from  the  entrance  to  the  lake ;  with 
many  other  improvements  which  have  been  constructed,  making  it 
perfectly  safe  and  convenient  to  visit  this  wonderful  Itisus  natures. 

The  geological  specimens  in  this  cave  are  very  numerous  and  inte- 
resting, and  in  themselves  would  form  a  rich  and  valuable  cabinet  for 
the  lover  of  Geology. 


FROM     BACCHTLIDE8. 


PEAOk  blesnnsB  manifold  to  man  doth  bear, 
Wealth,  and  of  song  the  honied  blononu  rare » 
On  Dsdal  altan  aim  to  the  skies' 
Inhabitants,  she  boms  in  yellow  flames 
The  fat  of  weil-fleeoed  sheep  and  oxen's  thighs ; 
The  village  yonth  then  play  their  rustic  g^es 
With  pipe  and  dance  anid  eonff  ^  while  spiders  weaver 
Their  gossamer  webs  in  idle  shield  and  greave. 
The  sword  and  spear  are  thrown  neglected  by, 
Sleep,  soother  of  the  heart,  no  more  doth  fly 
The  eyelids,  frighted  by  the  trmnpet's  cry. 
In  populous  streets  fast  flows  the  festal  wine. 
And  Bymns  are  sung  at  Eros'  golden  shrime. 
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haidy  enough  to  compote  the  mighty  sum  of  the  utility  resulting  from  the  corporeal  and 
mental  labor  of  ten  millioni,  the  strength  and  promise  of  the  age  t  Each  indWidnal  migfat 
have  released  at  least  two  persons  from  the  necessity  of  physical  labor,  and  haye  enabled 
them  to  devote  their  lives  to  menul  exertion.  We  have  lost  then  the  study ,;inventiQn  and 
thought  of  twenty  millions  of  minds,  that  might  have  borne  directly  upon  human  improve- 
ment. How  many  towns,  schools  and  seminaries  could  have  been  founded  m  the  desert; 
how  many  millions  of  minds  might  have  been  trained  to  the  highest  point  of  attainment! 
Of  the  sUin  themselves, the  nerve  and  smew  of  the  time,  a  very  great  number  would  have 
been  able  to  add  much  to  the  intellectual  capital  of  the  age.  But  even  had  they  lived  oat 
their  generation  in  the  same  ignorance  and  degradation  which  qualified  them  to  become  fit 
subjects  to  be  dragged  to  the  high  places  of  the  field,  they  might  at  least  have  dismiaed 
twenty  millions  from  servile  labor  to  pursuits  simply  intellectual.  The  world  has  lost,  and 
lost  forever,  all  that  they  would  have  achieved  with  their  hands  and  their  minds.  They 
were  men,  young  men ;  were,  or  would  have  been,  fiithers ;  and  sustained  all  the  lelatiaDi 
that  render  life  dear  to  us.  They  were  just  as  susceptible  of  pleasure  and  pain,  and  had 
the  same  impulses,  and  the  same  right  to  pursue  the  one  and  avoid  the  other,  with  those  who 
put  their  flesh  and  blood  px  a  lower  rate  than  theb  own  revenge,  or  whim  of  imagined 
honor.    Truly,  says  our  great  poet  Bar  ant  : 

*  Too  loor  St  clash  of  arms,  amid  her  bowert 
And  pooU  of  blood,  the  earth  hath  stood  aghast.* 

We  could  not  help  regretting,  while  reading  Mr.  Sumnxr's  able  treatise,  that  among  his 
numarom  apposite  illustrative  quotations  he  had  not  at  hand  the  means  of  indndoif  one 
or  two  passages  from  a  series  of  articles  on  war,  written  some  twelve  yean  ago  for  these 
pages  by  the  eloquent  and  lamented  Timothy  Flint.  We  cannot  resist  the  inclinatiao 
to  close  this  notice  with  a  vivid  picture  of  a  battle  and  battle-field,  and  the  '  compensatioof 
of  war,'  taken  firom  one  of  the  articles  in  question : 

*  Ama  many  foiyeoas  scenes,  in  which  princes  have  conferred  honors  and  swords  apon  ttosiss 
ders,  who  are  to  fo  forth  and  fight  manAUly  for  their  coantry  and  king ;  after  beauty  and  iaMceaea. 
sirange  infatuation !  have  smiled  upon  the  Aitnre  murderers,  and  with  their  white  hands  have  waivad 
them  on  to  their  bloody  purpose;  the  terrible  pageant— externally  all  flitter,  pomp, and  drensH 
stance,  and  within,  all  hunger,  disease,  corruption,  and  misery  —  marches,  with  its  squadroas  aid 
divisions,  its  cavalry  and  artillery,  hanners  displayed,  pennons  streaming,  and  martial  music  resoand- 
ing ;  and  as  the  squadrons  mqve  on  in  their  regular  and  serried  ranks,  tlie  admiring  multitttde  bvm 
city,  village  and  field,  gaze  with  quickened  pulses  and  throbhing  bosoms,  and  say,  as  the  host  motm 
}iyf*  Tkuit  gloriout  war  !* 

f  The  grand  army,  plundering  alike  friend  and  enemy  on  its  passage,  has  finally  passed  the  braai 
stream  or  mountain  range,  or  frith  of  the  sea,  that  separates  their  country  from  tnat  of  their  fiw. 
Long  columns  of  smoke  stream  up  from  their  line  of  march,  indicating  that  villages  are  burned  aad 
fields  trampled  in  the  dust;  that  unoffending  peasants,  who  know  nothing  about  the  eaoses  of  the  in- 
vasion, contribute  their  last  blanket  and  loisf ;  it  may  be  are  harnessed  to  the  artillery,  to  drag  for- 
ward the  cannon  to  fire  upon  their  kindred  and  countrymen.  Their  wives  and  daughters  are  violated 
under  their  eye ;  and  their  Others  and  mothers  and  helpless  infants,  are  left  to  die  of  destitutUn  aad 
despair;  or  they  are  forced  away  prisoners  of  war.  These  are  the  exploits  which  have  been  eoase* 
crated  with  fhsting  and  praver ! 

*  In  the  progress  of  march,  a  district  of  country  many  leagues  in  extent  has  been  desolated  with 


fire  and  blooo.  Before  them,  are  green  fields  and  oopulous  villages,  and  a  country  bright  aad 
tiful,  with  all  the  cheerfulness  of  cultivation  and  life.  Behind,  are  desolation  and  silence !  llieir  fbs 
has  been  preparing  to  meet  them  ;  and  now  hundreds  of  thousands  of  soldiers,  waiting  an  appotated 
signal  to  murder  each  other,  are  separated  only  by  a  narrow  interval,  which  the  desolatioa  «  war  km 
not  yet  touched.  We  are  told  that  it  often  happens  in  such  cases  that  the  sentinels  of  the  opposiaf 
armies,  the  night  before  battle,  meet,  interchange  salutations  and  mutual  kind  offices,  bnt  a  ihw  boart 
before  they  are  called  out  to  cut  each  other's  throats.  In  what  strong  relief  do  such  facts  prwcial  the 
guilt  of  those  merciless  rulers,  who  thus  convert  men  formed  to  love  and  help  each  other,  into  deadly 
enemies! 

*  The  signal  is  given  to  go  forth  to  the  terrible  work.  Forthwith  the  explosion  of  artfllary,  ia  loaf- 
repeated  and  terrible  bursts,  is  heard.  Squadrons  of  cavalry  thunder  over  the  plain.  Steel  daacs 
with  steel  in  the  desperaU  conflict  of  life  for  life.  In  the  midst  of  smoke,  darkness  and  the  infhraal 
din  of  all  that  is  astounding  in  the  last  fierce  efforts  of  human  nature,  wrought  up  to  the  iafohalad 
recklessness  of  revenre  and  despair,  the  combaUnts  feel  a  stranf  e  unconcern  and  indifference  to  life; 
a  madness  like  that  which  arrack  and  opium  give  to  the  desperate  Malay ;  which  they  feel  ia  no  other 
position ;  an  indifference  which  renders  them  careless  to  consoquences,  and  causes  them,  with  an  aa- 
blenching  eye,  to  note  the  streaming  carnage,  and  hear  without  reeling,  the  wild  wail  of  death-groaM 
aroaad  iham.    For  a  mooMnt  the  ceatral  areaa  is  a  mel^  of  infoatry  aad  eavahry,  ia  wild  coonisioa. 
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in  which  tho  elang  of  sabrM  Im  heard,  over  the  6erce  shout*  and  cries  of  af  ony.  The  reteraB  meree* 
nary,  trained  to  coolness  eren  in  this  horrid  scene,  watches  with  eye  and  hand  and  braced  muide,  the 
moment  to  thrust  home  his  steel  to  his  opponent's  bosom  {  happy,  if,  while  intent  on  that  issue,  an  un* 
watched  foe  sei^e  not  the  unf  uarded  moment,  and  vital  space,  and  g^ve  him  the  death  blow  he  was  me« 
ditating  for  another.  Some  of  the  fallen  wretches  are  uttering  loud  cries  for  water.  Others  implore 
the  passing  IViend  or  foe  to  finish  their  agony.  Over  the  bodies  of  the  wounded  trample  the  ca?afnr  at 
the  height  of  their  speed.  The  grinding  wheels  of  the  artillery  plough  other  half-expiring  Tictims  dieep 
in  the  soil.  Others,  still  breathing,  still  supplicating  mercy,  are  thrown  beneath  masses  of  the  dead, 
into  the  fosse,  to  msJce  a  bridge  of  bodies.  On  this  point  of  fierce  conflict  a  park  of  artillery  is  finally 
brmight  tfi  bear ;  and  the  victors  and  vanquished,  and  the  untouched  warriors  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight* 
are  promiscuously  swept  away  in  columns.  The  loud  kmrroJk  of  the  conquering  assailants,  purauin|r 
their  foe,  is  replaced  by  the  low  and  expiring  moans  of  the  dying.  Such  is  a  battle.  Forty  thousand 
young  and  Tigoroua  men  tie  dead,  or  dying,  in  the  field.  Thousands  of  war-horses  are  scattered  in  con- 
fusion among  them.  Oreedy  and  heartless  plunderers,  the  vampires  of  battle,  are  gathering  up  the 
wrecks,  stripping  the  dead,  and  giving  the  last  fatal  thrust  to  the  wounded ;  while, intermixed  among 
tlmm,  are  friends,  relatives,  children,  parents,  wives,  searching  and  yet  fearing  to  find,  among  the 
IhUen,  those  dear  to  them  as  life.  Such  is  the  central  point  of  the  picture ;  and  burning  towns,  and  a 
smoking  and  desolated  country,  in  all  the  visible  distance,  fill  the  back  ground !  Extravagant,  and  ab- 
horrent, and  out  of  nature  as  this  spectacle  may  seem,  it  has  been  presented,  with  the  rrality  of  hor* 
rors  a  hundred  fold  more  revolting,  in  every  period  of  history,  and  in  the  fairest  portions  of  every 
civilized  country. 

*The  battle,  however,  is  past;  a  battle  fiercely  contested  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun  of  a 
•ommer's  day.  What  heart  would  not  sicken  at  the  horrid  spectacle !  What  ruler,  whose  nature 
was  not  waxing  fiendish,  would  not  pause  before  he  yielded  any  contribution  of  influence  to  produce 
a  scene  thus  abhorrent  and  accursed  in  the  sight  of  God  and  men !  My  heart  bleeds  at  the  sight ! 
for  all  these  fallen  were  my  brethren ;  with  nerves  as  susceptible,  hopes  and  fears  as  intense,  as  mr 
own ;  and  they  had  equal  claims  to  continue  to  caress  their  children,  behold  the  bright  sun,  and  exult 
in  feeling  life,  and  admiring  Goo's  beautifUl  creation.  I  look  abroad  where  yestei^ay  there  were  so 
many  thousands  of  men,  with  hearts  beating  warm,  so  many  villages,  groves,  fhrm-honses,  peasants, 
birds  singing  in  the  branches,  and  the  hope  of  harvest  waving  in  the  breeze.  It  now  presents  smoul- 
dering ruins,  a  soil  polluted  with  blood  and  covered  with  corses  t  a  picture  all  loathsomeness  and  hor- 
ror. The  scent  of  carnage  has  already  allured  the  birds  of  prey,  and  they  are  sailing  above  this 
scene  of  human  madness  and  depravity,  presenting  at  least  one  of  Cousin's  vaunted '  eempentatioiuF 
of  the  honors  of  war;  a  gale,  which  has  brought  the  vultures  a  gratuitous  feast 

*  Were  I  to  follow  the  letters  and  messengers  to  forty  thousand  dwellings,  announcing  to  mothers, 
(kthers,  brothers,  sisters,  widows, orphans,  the  names  of  the  slain ;  were  I  to  attempt  to  delineate  the 
general  result  of  sweeping  disease  in  all  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  battle;  and  of  individual 

Cverty,  helplessness  and  despair,  blasting  the  bereaved  cottages,  (for  most  of  the  fallen  were  dwel- 
a  in  humble  cabins,)  the  picture  of  misery  would  be  too  vast  and  indistinct  to  produce  a  clear  per- 
ception of  the  result.  Life-blood  poured  out  as  water  may  have  swolleh  to  a  river,  without  presenting 
the  eye  and  the  heart  with  dbtinct  conceptions  of  the  amount  of  misery  which  has  been  caused  in 
consequence.' 

We  retnm  for  a  moment  to  Mr.  Sumner's  addrem,  to  express- a  hope  that  it  may  find  a 
wide  diffusion,  and  that  its  wise  counsels  and  pregnant  admonition»  may  not  be  lost  upon 
thoee  whom  they  mnet  concern,  but  that  they  may  be  '  treasured  up  in  good  and  honest 
hearts.' 


Emats  or  Elia.    By  Cbaklxs  Lamb.    In  two  volumes  of  Wxlct  and  Putnam's  *  Library  of 
Choice  Reading.' 

It  b  quite  too  late  in  the  day  to  praise  the  exquisite  productions  of  Lams  ;  yet  we^shall  ask 
the  reader  to  remember  these  sentences  of  the  lamented  *  Oi.lapgd,'  in  speaking  of  his  death : 
'  Perfect  creator  of  rich  conceits,  charming  architect  of  periods,  what  an  essayist  was  he ! 
How  shrewd  in  observation ;  how  discriminative  of  the  burlesque ;  how  quaint  yet  melo- 
dious in  diction — in  expression  how  varied !  Who  ever  rose  from  his  pages  without  brighter 
Ihoughu  and  softer  feelings  ?  How  fine  a  scholar,  too,  was  he !  None  of  your  plodding 
quoters  of  Greek  and  Latin,  with  sentences  longer  than  the  longebt  Alexandrine,  and  a 
style  rougher  than  the  wave  by  Charybdis,  but  clear  as  the  sky  of  May,  and  smooth  as  the 
Busrurations  of  a  stream  in  Eden.  His  mind  was  exquisitely  gentle.  His  pen  was  imbued 
with  the  humor  of  a  Cruikshank,  yet  he  was  no  carricaturist,  and  never  distorted.  He 
never  outraged  probability  in  the  punrait  of  his  bent ;  he  travelled  not  out  of  his  path  for 
himior ;  it  dropped  like  running  water  from  his  pen.  In  happy  words  and  forms  of  speech, 
he  was  lord  of  the  ascendant.  He  threw  the  lustre  of  his  serene  and  goodly  mind  over 
tvtrf  object ;  he  trailed  the  flowery  vines  of  poetry  along  the  formal  walks  of  prose,  until 
the  scene  brightened  like  a  garden  to  the  vision,  and  the  air  was  redolent  of  celestial  odors. 
When  will  his  pbtce  be  filled  again  ?  What  hand  may  renew  the  leaves  of  *  Elu,'  (resher 
than  those  of  Spring!' 
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Hy.Aimya  AT  LiFl  WITH  A  FbSS  BbOAD-AXB  :   Oft  UnCLB   HoBSON  AND  L     BT  PaKAL  JonS. 

In  one  Volume,  pp.  968.    New- York :  D.  Afplbtok  aitd  Compant. 

Wb  are  both  delighted  and  vexed  with  the  Tery  clever  anthorc^  thii  handMBBevobnat; 
deUghted,  because  in  nnmeroiu  instances  he  evinces  the  possessioo  of  rare  powers  of  ob- 
servation ;  abundant  humor ;  appreciation  of  nature,  inanimate  and  human ;  deep  feehng, 
and  a  pathos  natural  and  touching ;  and  vexed^  because  he  is  at  the  same  time  carelesi  in 
the  introduction  of  teftmes,  incidents,  and  scenes,  which  seem  lugged  into  the  volome, 
and  are  certainly  extravagant,  irrelevant,  and  altogether  over-written.  But  we  have  oq 
the  whole  been  so  well  pleased  with  the  wit,  the  good  sense,  and  the  pathos  of  the  volume, 
that  we  will  suffer  our  readers  to  find  for  themselves  the  fiuilts  we  have  hinted  at,  while 
we  proceed — quite  at  random,  and  with  no  purpose  of  writing  a  review  of  the  book— to 
call  their  attention  to  a  few  of  the  many  passages  which  we  pencilled  as  we  read.  Ple- 
mising  that  our  author,  after  having  passed  through  the  various  phases  of  childhood,  youth, 
and  cottage  life  in  New-England,  is  about  starting  on  a  tour  of  wooden- ware  peddling  ne 
take  leave  to  ask  if  the  following,  written  at  the  age  twenty-four,  is  not  *  pretty  good  V 
It  strikes  us  as  a  forcible  exemplification  of  the  experience  of  those  who  have,  as  Brios 
says, '  in  deeds,  not  yean,  pierced  the  depths  of  life :  * 

*  TwKMTT,  I  aoi  coiiTiJicad,  is  sum's  '  grsad  elioiseteric ;'  chough  it  bmj  vary  •  year  or  tiro,  is 
some,  owing  to  difference  of  tempersment  and  eircumataneea.  Previoaaly,  ne  MteJks  not  BmsMSMHif 
or  pleasure ;  it  eosMi  unsouf  hi,  he  isabibes  it  at  erery  pore ;  it  goea  unralued,  like  the  air  ha 
hreatliea.  Life  to  him  ia  a  grand  market  fair,  where  he  thinka  he  may  gase  and  fonat  hnnealf  ftr- 
ever,  without  the  least  symptom  of  cloying.  He  laughs  at  trery  thing  and  still  eaaier  at  solhiaf  , 
and  he  knows  every  thing,  because  he  knows  nothing.  Before  twenty,  he  is  a  butterfly,  sportiag  and 
dashinf  hither  and  thither,  caring  for  nothinc;  after  twenty,  he  apeedily  settles  into  a  grub,  haTing 
BO  thought  except  to  evade  the  uitrusive  feelers  of  his  inqsisitire  fellows.  Before  twen^,  he  boasts 
of  his  friends ;  after  twenty,  he  plots  how  he  shall  cut  most  of  them  with  the  least  poeaible  offeocsk 
Before  twenty,  if  earsa,  doubts,  troubles  call  upon  him,  they  only  look  in  at  the  wiodow ;  a  verd 
drives  them  away.  After  twen^,  he  begins  to  cant  and  croak,  with  megrioucal  eounlsBaace,  abest 
the  trials,  vexatious  and  disappointments  of  this  *  sublunary  sphere ;'  and  he  solaces  himself  and  his 
neighbors  with  this  dulcet  music,  till  he  finds  by  happy  experience  that  they  are  ail  croaking,  and 
that  every  man  thinks  himself  of  all  men  most  miserable.  Learning  at  length  that  the  kK  of  mas 
is  to  <»^iir«,  and  that  complaint  is  contemptible  drom  its  very  universality,  he  perhapa  eats  up  fiir  a 
hero,  and  aays  nothing.  Before  twenty,  he  hates  old  books,  old  cheese,  old  ladiea,  dtdacties,  stacia> 
tics,  details.  He  wants  short  jokes,  short  lessons,  short  stories,  the  shortest  paracraplui  in  the  news- 
papers. After  twenty,  he  reads  long  essays  on  morals  and  in  metaphysics ;  he  heaves  his  lead  into 
those  depths  where  no  man  has  as  yet  found  bottom.  Though  he  be  neither  merchant  nor  pohtieiaa, 
he  reads  labyrinthine  speeches  about  tariffs  and  banks ;  he  can  compare  prices-current  from  we^  to 
week ;  he  is  interested  in  the  *  hif  h  price  of  putty ;'  he  inquires  the  reason  of  the  present  scarcity  of 
No.  1  mackerel ;  he  even  marvels  why  lead  is  heavf,  and  iron  jlrst,  and  diapers  mudk  ummtei;  aad 
there  are  times  when  a  column  of  advertisements  in  last  month's  newspaper  affords  him  cofnoas 
food  for  meditation  in  emergency.  Before  twenty,  he  lives  upon  the  present,  becauae  it  «'^»«»*—  Us 
whole  future.  His  view  of  the  Aiture  is  telescopically  clear;  it  is  not  merely  lUn^fml ;  hope  impUai 
uncertainty ;  he  is  a  firm  helievtr  in  his  own  brilliant  fortunes ;  he  will  keep  his  eye  on  the  utds 
section  of  blue  sky  in  his  horison,  even  after  the  tornado  has  descended  and  the  lightnings  are  flash- 
ing and  the  thunders  pealing  around  him.  After  twenty,  his  fliith  becomes  diluted  widi  doubt ;  it 
dwindles  into  hope ;  he  begins  to  live  upon  the  dim  ftiture.  As  Noah  looked  out  for  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  as  the  long  absent  mariner  strains  his  eye  toward  his  distant  home,  so  be  looks  ahsad 
for  the  port  of  happiness,  where  he  may  let  go  his  anchor ;  and  though  oceans  must  still  be  traver- 
sed, and  many  a  solitary  night-watch  kept,  yet  if  he  obtain  a  glimpse  of  soaietJUiv,  onf  tMy,  thoaxk 
it  be  but  the  peak  of  a  frowning  iceberg,  or  the  merest  cloud-speck,  he  cries  out  *  Land  ho  f  Ar 
his  mind  is  filled  with  images  of  dry  land,  green  pastures  and  still  waters.  In  short,  as  soon  as  tbs 
nnimai  begins  to  be  a  man,  Old  Age  commences  his  attack.  That  hated  demon  consists  not  so  mack 
in  gray  hairs,  bald-heads  and  wrinkles,  as  in  old  feelings.  What  the  world  calls  old  age,  eannoc  he 
more  dreadftil  than  the  first  approaches  toward  it,  for  use  always  deadens  the  sensibilities.  At  fertft 
fifty,  sixty,  man  has  learned  to  bear  the  ills  of  life,  as  the  practised  soldier  has  learned  to  trample  os 
the  bleeding  corpses  of  his  comrades  and  wade  through  the  rivers  of  their  blood  aa  eaaiiy  as  he  ones 
crossed  the  brook  which  rippled  near  his  father's  cottage.  The  vast  majority  of  snicides  of  sass 
people  are  committed  by  tnose  who  have  just  passed  the  gate  between  youth  and  old  age,  and  to 
whom  the  first  view  of  life  was  too  shocking  for  endurance  when  divested  of  the  holiday  ksoa  of 
youthful  fancy.  Excepting  the  outward  and  visible  marks  of  old  age,  man  is  as  old  at  thirty  asks 
ever  will  be ;  for  the  weakness  of  sight  and  hearing,  the  trembling,  the  palsy  of  the  limbs,  is  little  is 
comparison  with  the  palsy  of  the  heart;  and  by  thirty,  every  sensibility  of  man's  natwa  has  beas 
touched  to  the  quick,  and  the  rest  is  but  vain  repetition  ;  firesh  trials  can  only  hardan.* 

Answer,  ye  elderly  individuals,  is  there  not  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  ibiegcing! 
The  love-story,  interwoven  in  the  narrative  before  us,  is  very  imecinal  in  its  ezecntian. 
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Althougfa  the  theme  ie  ever  new  to  mmu  mindi,  yet  it  will  not,  even  to  tuch,  be  found  of 
any  great  intereit,  in  portiom  of  tbe  story.  It  is  but  just,  however,  to  say,  that  in  other 
'  imfoldings  of  the  tale'  there  will  be  found  much  that  will  contribute  to  the  pl^asumble 
excitement  of  the  reader.  The  following  extract  will  aflbrd  an  idea  of  our  author's  dta- 
logue-etyle,  ae  well  as  an  illustration  of  New-England  acquisitivenesB : 

' 'Howd'yedo,  Mr.  Joaea.  Take  a  teat,  Sir,  and  Mt  down  to  the  table.  Got  a  pretty  food  ei9 
of  coffee  for  you ;  atrained  coffee ;  we  strain  it  altogether  now,  though  I  like  it  better  the  old  way ; 
ao  much  easier  like.' 

' '  I  can  swallow  it  very  eaailv  either  way,  ma'am.* 

'  'O,  I  mean  its  earier  to  smucc.  How  did  yoa  leave  year  motherf  Has  she  got  over  thai  tooch 
of  rheumatiz  yet  T* 

'  'tYes,  ma'am,  two  or  three  years  ago.' 

< '  You  don't  say  I  did  she  indeed  I  Well,  I  was  jest  a-going  to  say  that  I're  got  a  reaale,  that  will 
enre  tbe  rheumatiz  in  no  time,  and  1 11  jest  read  it  to  you,  and  you  can  tell  her  I  said  that  I  'd  used 
U  tor  my  old  man  and  me,  and  find  its  jest  the  tbing.' 

*  After  adjusting  her  iron  spectacles,  and  flunbling  awhile  in  her  pocket,  she  produced  a  paper, 
which  she  proceeded  to  read  as  I  devoured  tbe  good  things  before  me :' 

' '  Take  one  ounce  of  catnip,  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  saxafax,  half  an  ounce  of  pennyrial,  two 
potato  parinn,  a  quart  of  rinegar,  pint  of  molasses,  one  gill  of  skimmilk,  and  bile  'em  half  an  hour 
over  a  slow  fire ;  then  rub  the  limbs  with  a  flannel  cloth  dipped  in  the  liquor,  and  drink  a  tumbler 
lyiU  of  the  same  in  the  momin'  and  before  goin'  to  bed.' 

"O  r  said  I,  'that  must  be  the  medicine  I  read  of  in  the  papers ;  to  be  taken  sztemally,  intern* 
ally,  and  eternally.' 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

*  'O I  I  did'nt  ask  you  how  your  sister  was.    When  is  Susan  a-going  to  be  married  f 

*  'Really,  I  can't  say,  ma'am,'  'not  at  present' 

*  *  Well,  Bill  Carter,  they  say,  is  a  healthy,  nice  young  man ;  my  Tabitha  went  with  him  to  the 
academy  in  Bumbunr.  Ain't  Sarah  going  to  be  married  too  T  I  beam  tell  she  was  engaged  to  a 
doctor  in  Hartford.''^ 

*  'I  haven't  heard  of  it,  ma'am.' 

*  'Well,  that  'ore's  strange ;  every  body  has  beam  on  it  here.  Well,  she's  a  nice  gal  and  she 
oo^t  to  be  married ;  but  the  best  gals  don't  get  married  first  now-ardays,  as  they  used  to  in  my 
time ;  /  was  married  when  I  was  sixteen ;  but  the  jroung  men  have  lost  their  taste ;  but  then  I 
know  that  what  'a  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's  pison ;  and  beside,  it  aint  every  man's  nose 
that  will  make  a  good  shoe-horn,  that  I  know.' 

' '  Do  you  suppose,  ma'am,  that  that  is  on  account  of  the  leas  cartilaginous  character  of  the  nasal 
composition  in  some  men  f 

••What  sav.  Sir?' 

• '  Do  you  think,  ma'am,  that  the  reason  of  the  Act  which  you  state,  is  that  the  nose  of  some  men 
is  softer  than  c^ers,  or  does  the  objection  lie  in  the  tkape  of  the  olfactory  organ?  Is  it  on  account 
of  mal-formation  f 

*  'Well,  Mr.  Jonea,  you've  been  to  college,  and  I  auppoee  yon  're  trying  to  show  off  vour  lamin' ; 
any  way,  I  cant  understand  you,  and  don't  want  to ;  1  don't  talk  nothing  but  English.  What  oa 
urtb  you  got  eld  Hobson's  cart  for  ?  You  ain't  going  a  peddling,  be  ye  ?  Our  gals  thought  it  was 
a  pedler  coming,  sure  enough,  when  you  druv  up." 

"  I  'm  going  on  a  mission,  ma'am,  to  the  heathen  in  New-Hamoshire." 

• '  To  the  heathing  in  New-Hampshire  I  Ludiful  sakes  I  La,  Mr.  Jones,  there  ain't  no  heathings 
in  New-Hampshire,  though,  is  there,  poor  critters?  Well,  why  don't  yon  take  your  wifb  along ? 
Yon  are  married,  ain't  ye  f " 

'  *  Sorry  to  say  I  am  not,  ma'am." 

'  'Ain't  ye,  though?  Well  they  said  you  was  going  to  be  married  as  soon  as  you  got  through  col- 
lege, to  some  gal  away  off  somewheres ;  but  I  always  said  you  would  mourry  Ellen  Hobson  at  last, 
if  ahe  is  your  cousin  :  I  see  how  the  pot  was  a-bilin'.' 

Who  is  <  Mr.  Nonfit,'  the  poet  ?  We  suspect  we  have  more  than  onee  encountered 
himself  or  his  counterpart.  The  hesitancy,  the  self-interruptionB,  the  miscellaneous  com- 
parisons, in  the  subjoined  passage,  will  remind  some  of  our  metropolitan  readers  of  oertaia 
verbal  criticiuns  which  they  may  sometimes  have  heard : 

'Tbsbi  was  a  richness  about  his  verse— a— ur  — a  fblness — a  gushing— nr — hanaony,  thai 
convinced  you  there  was  no  strainingt  no  ttretchimg,  as  it  were,  after  poetical  imagery  and  diction^ 
bat  that  all  waa  the  natural,  unmeasured  poetry  of  the  heart  There  was  such  a  gigantic  combine* 
tion  of  the — ur — MtLTOitXAN  sublimity  ui<i  the  Shakspxabsan  mi^esty,  and  a  — ur — the  Oold- 
SMTTHiAN  pathos  and  the  Busnsian  tenderness,  with  the — ur — Scottian  vivacity  and  BxTAirriAir 
converse  with  nature,  without  any  of  the  BTaoNt4N  —  ur —>  misanthropy  and  dissioation,  and  m 
BAmuTiAH  depth  of  thought  without — ur — ^the  luscious  voluptuosity,  so  to  speak,  or  Moona,  and 
a — ur  —  philosophic  simplicity  of  Woxxmwokth  without  his — ur— mysticism,  or /s|g-acMiis««M, 
if  we  may  coin  a  word,  added  to  a  — brilliant  polish  of  Roocbs  and  sprightly  scintiflations  of  Wo.- 
SOW  and  Wiujs  —  beside  the  —ur— vigor  of  Haixccx  and  beauty  of  Clauc,  and  moral  comical- 
ity, as  it  were,  of  Hood,  that  it  all — ur— and  I  might  add  the  classicality  of  Lonofuj.ow,  while  I 
ahould  fail  to  display  the  entire  extent  of  my  reading  if  I  should  omit  the  mingled  genius  and  un- 
aeeonntable  n«gUeU4mtu  of  the  lamented  FAXBnxx.D,  and  the  whole  double-compounded  and 
saper-surmoonted  by  such  a  kind  of  a — sort  of  a — canvass-like  graphicality  and  daguerreoty  pically 
eerpee>like  vividness,  and,  snch  an  electro-magnetic  nupidity  and  genuine  galvanic-bathos  peculiarly 
his  owB,  that  its  tendeDsy  was  decidedly  and  rapidly  Mseotny.' 


lEtilioc  iIkhii  my  la(i,  i 

li*T«il,  Ihiil  bona  (lidat 

•ilhDTHlihiii!    Ra  looked  u  maiiiib  i  HnDrMir-CDmnlu 

ha  had  retilj  doiui  ■  huuUomB  IhiDf .  and  u  tf  ha  donrad  nc  to  Lftko  oul  my  wilch,  mud  laa  Uow 

alia  hHl  baBA  aboQI  IL?    Aadtban  ha  tbraw  jutolii*  DOUEHaaauca  h  htggtn^  BiprBuLon,  wtaicb 
■  otiM,'  M  plftinLy  BB  B  borBB  BTer  ipokfl  iB  bii  UTb.    Obu,  uulafld  I  Bftd  in  ravard  loo.  for  % 
Truno  IhBii  Gilpinlc  tbBiDpiog.    LilDe  did  ba  iaBfine  lbs  biiwr  grudja  ■in  mj  honrl'i  bin  ibIIb 

Let  it  nol  be  inlerreJ,  rrom  lbs  landancf  of  tlie  foregcnn;  Eilracu,  that  the  work 
whence  they  ais  Uken  ii  allogGther  of  the  light  clmmcier  which  they  may  Kem  to  Indl- 
c»tB.  There  iB|Oti  the  contnuy,  much  Bdmirable  limning  of  ■  directly  opposite  kind,  6r 
which  WB  can  only  regret  that  we  Itava  no  space.  Witnen  the  closing  «cetw  balwesn 
(he  daughter  and  the  imiHen  '  Uncle'  of  the  >iory,  with  which  the  volume  tnainlf  ron- 
cludea.  We  Msrcely  nmentber  having  rend,  Ibr  muiy  yean,  any  thing  more  eiqniaitely 
touching  and  pathetic.    Buy  the  '  Slaahei  st  life  with  a  Free  Broad-Aie.' 


I 


mloti 


btiar  DaKriptkin  of  Naw- 
Ijoluis^,'  niF.    Br  DiNIEL  Dj 


;  W. 


if  norka  ralatuig  to  the  hiatorr, 
inent  of  America ;'  which  will 
b!  prmunid  ia  this 


iguage,  of  New-Yoik 
t.  Tnlil  the  import*. 
lit  co)Hei  of  the  work 


Tdu  exquiutely-printed  volume  is  the  fint  of  a  *  leH 
llteiature,  biography,  an  tiqaitiei  and  curioeilim  of  the  i 
Conilat  cEiieB;  nf  faithrul  reprint)  from  old  atkd  acarce  workt,  diflicult 
country,  and  often  also  of  very  rare  ocrurrouce  ia  Eon^.  The  pr 
iheNew-Nethei^aiida  is  the  linl  printed  description,  in  the  Eugliah  la 
and  Naw-JerHy,  both  states  being  atllial  lime  under  one  govemmei 
tion  of  the  volume  from  which  the  prueni  edition  i>  printed,  but  x\ 
were  known  to  eibt  in  the  Uiuled  Sutst.  We  commend  this  little  i 
and  encounigcmenl  of  every  New-Yorker.  It  wan  written  at  a  per 
a  mere  turtilicatiau,  aurrounded  by  a  line  <if  siockade  ;  when  there 
note  on  the  Hudson,  save  old  jEiopui,  which  was  fortified  with  block-hotweB,! 
the  ODly  chtirch  in  dial  region.  The  '  Description'  ia  greatly  eawemed  for  its  accuracy  in 
relation  lo  the  manners  and  cuitonu  of  the  coloniini  and  ahorlginea ;  and  its  ilyle  ia  de- 
lightfully quaint  and  virid.  How  chantcleriadc.  for  example, ia  this  panageof  Indian  life: 
'  Their  reoreatiDna  are  chiefly  Ibot-lnlt  and  caidi,  at  which  lliey  will  play  away  all  tlw  j 
bave,  excepting  a  dap  to  cover  their  uakednesa.  They  are  great  lovsntof  slrong  drink,  yet 
do  not  cam  for  dtuiking,  unless  they  have  enough  tuinake  theiiiseWes  drunk  ;  and  if  [t 


10  town  of  any 


DBually  select  \so  many  out  of  their  company,  proportlooabte  to  the  quantity  of  drink,  and 
the  rest  muat  be  spectatora.  And  if  any  otis  chance  la  be  dmuk  before  he  hath  Gnialit  U* 
proponion,  (which  ia  ordinarily  a  quart  of  brandy,  mm,  or  elrung-wateni,)  the  rest  will  pour 
tile  rest  of  hie  part  duwn  his  throat.'  The  '  golden  days  uf  ALuiahatta'  are  well  Indicated 
in  these  renuuka  of  oar  author :  '  Were  it  not  to  avoid  proliiily,  I  coidd  aay  a  great  deaJ 
more,  and  yet  aay  loo  tittle,  how  Eres  are  tliese  paiti  of  the  world  from  that  p 


I 
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preouon,  with  their  mUenible  «()ecu,  which  nuuiy,  nsy  kinuwt  all  fmla  oC  the  world  an 
troubled  with,  being  igiKiruiI  of  Ihnt  pomp  and  bmvery  which  upiring  humara  an  ler- 
vanlB  Id,  uic)  Blriving  aflf  r  alraoBl  every  where ;  where  a  wagon  or  tan  gives  u  good 

richm  nilkii :  and  though  (heir  low-roodMi  hoiiMs  may  Kcm  to  ahui  their  doon  Bgainut 
pride  uid  luxury,  yet  how  do  they  sKuid  wide  open  lo  let  charity  in  and  out,  either  to 
OMJit  each  other,  or  relieve  a  iiranger ;  and  the  diilance  of  place  Tram  other  tuttiana  dolh 
aeiure  them  from  fee  enviom  frowns  of  ilUaflBBled  neighbon,  and  the  troublw  which 
uaually  arise  thence.'  Good  melnqiolitaD  reader,  thia  waa  a  'long  time  ago!'  Il  Wu'not 
otharwiw'  then ;  it  ia  olherwiw  now. 


«  Vn-uoa;  x«o 
urn:  HsMBi  W.  S 


a  Pdeh 


4 


Wi  have  aeen,  within  ihe  InM  Icn  or  fifteen  years,  majiy  poems,  Kme  of  them  elaborats 
effiuioni.and  Dtfaera  brief  lyricHifrajD  the  pen  of  the  author  of  ihe  volume  berore  nut  and 
we  cannot  recall  one.  whirh  had  not  Aome  touch  of  human  lendemess.  »onie  record  of 
aKcdun  or  reminlicence  of  yoath'i  euly  freahneig,  or  whicli  did  not  point  sonie  valuable 
moral,  or  inculcate  a  lesson  of  hope,  of  happines,  or  of  goodneiu.  We  cannot  reibt  the 
conduiion  that  Mr.  Dekmbon  writai  with  great  facility.  We  have  the  evidence  of  onr 
own  eyBs,indeBd,  that  lie  iao  very  rapid  veraifier.  Sitting  tor  scarcely  half  an  hourinoor 
quiet  imnctum  the  other  evening,  he  tooli  up  his  pen  and  addrenvd  himself  to 
aiiiunof  a  few  tines  in  honor  of  the  lainenied  Cqlhan.  The  folkiwiog  unravised  M 
were  the  remit  of  ten  minuiea'  eicogilalion : 

Oh  t  CatJUH !  wtien  Ihy  huI  wa>  wrapped 

In  hiloa  af  Proaielhun  firt^ 
Tile  wincB  nf  li.lBBii^  ugeln  flapped 

WhU  wonder,  u  Ihoy  luaed  Ibvlyra : 
They  nevor  drauk  B'wli  notes  betore 

Asniurmnred  oe  ^oliaa's  Htriogn ; 


But  to  come  back  10  tbs  handsome  volume  be 
loral  poem  with  which  it  opens,  many  pieces  wh 
or  magaiinee  of  the  day,  and  which  Imve  been  n 

ir  heretofore  to  have  read  with  pleasure 


:  It  contains,  beaida  the  pnttypaK. 
ve  almuly  a^^ieared  in  the  joumahf 
!  with  general  favor.  Among  Ihem, 
'  The  Vacant  Chair,"  "The  Sailor,' 


'  The  Dead  Child,' '  The  Dying  Mimionary,"  etc.    Many  of  the  other  pit 
appeared  originally  in   the  KNiCKEisocEia.     The  following,  fmni  the  liiws 
'  Uoau  Writing  in  the  WildEmeH,' will  oflbrd  some  idea  of  Uie  blank-vetw  of  our : 


ive.  below,  aronad,  bnimiil,  u  ny 
hfloed  oa  the  darttaesa  thai  empaUed  hha  la, 
K)gtitwunntmidB,Barda7i  md  Moai^  olotiwd 
In  anbora  glDonit,  wtth  lasplratien^t  eyan: 
Beheld  Oie  binkplaee  of  tiia  Uuvane. 


Feal&Eiff  ID  fnutd^Dribrouf 
BvnidDf  th«  npii]chr(u  of 
Tbs  Uileninf  ckua  heard 


illed  iponUBenua  trom  Nitun 


1  of  God 


Hr.  DlNUON  raquinn  ■.  word  or  Iwo  of  caution  agatiut  ths  muiufnctiire  of  illegidn 
plural*,  in  which  he  orcaiionaUy  indulgcH.    Tbs  feeling  uddnuB  uf  ■  Tbs  HuHband  lo 
Sick  Wife'  is  loarred  bj  Iha  glaring  &ult,    A  ■  life  uf  iiw/i  and  woes'  ii  a,  vile  phiaw. 
A  '  wnl  cuilel'  iiatcrmof  eleganpB  inihrcumpuisoii,  "Hiere  were  one  oilwaothemliglit.J 
Brron  of  style,  upon  wliicli  we  had  iiKeiided  bricdy  lo  nnimadvcrt ;  but  on  looking  '  pr*-,  7 
fflMOUBUy'  Ihrougb  our  nuiriied  copy,  we  w?re  divcrled  from  Ibe  TROHiicr  by  Ibe  malU 
ths  littls  book,  which  we  commend  to  ibe  \Kant  uf  our  rcaJen'. 


id  Follly 


INDAkD  BuoEi;  lo  be  diilioiulilieil  by  (hair   1 
chupnDiL    Numbvc  Out  I  WiiKwiuj.'a  'El*.    I 


W«  welcome,  wiih  a  cordial  greeting,  this  new  aeriei  uf  tlie  indefatigable  Bbotiteu 
lUacEa,  It  i>  to  be  made  up  of  bookn  which  wilt  inMmct,  latbar  Iban  thuw  which  am- 
ply aiaiue,  the  reader.  Of  the  initinl  vohime,  a  conleinpnmry  rematki,  ihat '  it  hsi  been 
univenaUy  received  in  England  ai  a  cooLrihQiion  of  ran  value  lo  the  deportmenl  of  moral 
and  poUUcol  icienca.  It  is  admirably  titled,  not  only  to  be  ■  (eil-book  in  collegn  and 
academiet,  which  it  cannot  ful  to  become,  bai  also  lo  entighlen.  guide  and  inilmcl  th* 
public  mind,  upon  Hme  of  Iha  most  ftindamenial  and  Important  point*  of  ibought  and 
action.'  But  bnide  worbi  of  liie  mo.>l  ^ubiiantial  metit  in  Ihii  deparlmcnl,  we  look  fbr 
olhenequallyablemnd  valuable,  in  olber  divisions  of  general  knowledge.  Then  aia  lattliy 
book*  of  popular  (cience,  conlalning  the  record*  of  GcianiiCo  Exploration*  by  varloiB 
foreign  govoraroenln,  in  various  ragiDos  of  the  eanli,  which  linve  never  yet  been  leprinWl 

tirely  inaceeuible.    The  old  Englbh  Literaluie  ia  a  vait  ireasiiry  fmoi  nluch  etnaiiaim-' 
tively  little  has  yet  been  drawn.     And  in  ilIidui  every  di;pBrUiient,in  hiatory,  biognqtlqi^. 
phik>*Dphy,Misiioa,  etc.,  there  are  many  work*  of  the  higheit  value  which  wa  bops  tg  nw 
included  in  Ihts  new  colieolion.    The  ntslo  of  Lbe  public  mind  demanda  a  fresh  inAi 
fiwa  (he  wlBdom  of  the  put.    There  has  never  been  any  pcrioJ,  when  the  car^ftil 
diligent  nudy  of  tbe  beil  wiilem  in  every  departmeiiT,  in  politics  nnd  moruU,  was  i 
required  than  at  the  present  Lime.    In  Ibe  wriUogi  a(  BUKK«,  of  MitTOH,  of  RalIkib, 
Bninv,  MiCEiHTOBH,  Hirkii,  and  olhem  of  their  dfy,  an  well  ox  in  Ihoae  uf  the 
powerful  mhids  of  succeeding  times,  thure  Is  a  power  of  wisdom  nhich  wo  greatly  r 


I 


'eScDLfTott,  w  HraSTOOiOAr  TijjiiMOB.  — More 

I  of  thii  Magazine  hsve  Iwm  publuhed,  liaca  we  gave  the  grml 
BTulptoc  PowEKa  s.  GoDipeed  on  his  voyige  ocron  the  AtlanLic,  and  canfidenlly  pre- 
dicwd  the  diatinguiiiheil  honora  which  awaited  him  in  the  classic  land  whither  be  w 
The  lulicle  to  which  ne  refer  cloBCd  with  the  BubjoiDed  punge :  '  Mr.  Pomu  will  viiit 
the  Nortli^his  seaBon,  and  lake  off  a,  few  heodii  of  citizens,  and  iben  go  lo  balj,  with  tlie 
commiiaiDn  of  Congrea,  wb  Inut.  for  ttie  biuu  of  the  Prendenti.  These  be  will  lake  time 
for  at  his  leiBiire,  being  well  aware  of  the  meuia  of  iraproTemeat  to  be  fcond  there  :  and 
like  BiHEa,  and  RASinan,  and  Fi-aXU^in,  being  lowelleBlabliihed, in  an< 
10  Teet  no  pmuiing  necesaity  of  return.  Sir  Jobhda  Bxtnolds  told  Plaihin.  when  he 
tint  met  liiin  after  his  tnarriage,  lliai  he  was  spoiliid  for  an  ortiil.  Our  sculptor  is  do  bs- 
liever  in  lluit  doctrine.  Hin  h^rt  ia  no  oaaiiication.  PowKoi  lus  had  his  fair  Hhara  of 
being  JDHtled  aboui  the  world ;  and  it  baa  done  him  good.  Espefjallr  bos  it  chipped  out, 
aa  nolhitig  hnt  ttie  chisel  of  ahaip  NeceBslTf  cat)  do,  all  the  abefont  amogenienl  of 
facultiei  which  were  essential  (o  hia  suuceaa.  It  is  developed  now,  like  one  of  hia  own 
noble  fiicai,  standing  m  Rnaij  on  the  pedealal  it  was  made  Ibr,  and  looking  as  nteadil; 
too,  aa  the  nmn  in  marble,  to  the  niche  it  is  alike  filled  to  occiip)r  and  able  to  adorn.  Hia 
honors,  we  predial,  will  be  genoane  lo  hia  labors ;  and  we  rejoice,  (tar  hia  country's  sake 
nnd  for  hia  atvn,  in  tlie  bright  prospect  of  both  which  awaiis  him."  How  complBtelj'  Ihia 
prediction  baa  been  fullilled,  in  the  short  space  of  eleven  yean,  is  well  known  in  both 
beiniapberes.  PoWKIu  holdi  now  the  poaition  of  tlie  fini  of  living  sculpiota ;  and  we  ore 
informed  by  tkuae  who  knnw  him  most  intimately,  that  he  bean  hia  honora  wth  a  IDO- 
dcBty  equal  lo  hia  great  geniua.  We  have  been  kindly  bvored  by  ODr  consul  ai  Genoa, 
C.  Edwiads  LESTER,EBq.,wiihihe  following  admimbleriBiiBBgeHrrani  a  manaacriptvolome 
of  hia,  entitled  '  CaavtrttUvmg  unlA  Pobvra,  the  Scidp/or,  tn  hia  Stwiio  ai  Fforence-*  How 
these  '  Convirsaliona'  came  to  bs  recorded,  Is  thus  eiploined  hy  Air.  LuTKH  :  '  To  thoNi 
who  knnw  PowERI,  it  ill  quite  unneceiaary  to  say,  that  the  idea  of  making  the  convena- 
tions  pnUic  did  doI  originate  with  bimnir.  '  Hia  character,'  aaid  a  Florenline  acholai  M 
me  once, '  ii  as  cbaale  as  one  of  his  own  ttaluea.'  A  portion  nf  almoat  every  morning 
for  two  months  T  posaed  in  iiia  atadio,  seeing  him  make  cold  marble  breathe ,  and  heariitg 
him  talk ;  and  nearly  every  evening  for  the  aame  period  he  visited  at  my  lodgings  on  the 
north  bank  of  ibe  Amo.  He  uoiiU  talk  about  the  '  Buckayea"  of  Ohio,  the  buntera  and 
Hiuatiera  of  the  Weal,  and  tlie  dry,  droit  Yankees ;  and  I  would  maie  him  lalh  about  the 
Michael  Angilos,  the  Kafbaels  and  ihe  TnokwALUENE ;  and  ao  we  brought  ihese 
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pncen  noI  DnbnDinii  >t  the  has.  I  put  my  wiCoeHB  under  ft  cnHH-eiwninBlion,  ind  at  laM 
got  out  hig  iGBlimony.  1  wiehed  to  know  (be  liietory  of  the  man  wlio  hul  leA  the  clock- 
&cio:y  on  the  faanka  of  Ibe  Ohio,  lo  go  and  make  staluf^H  on  the  banki  of  the  Amo.  and 
I  wiitied  llie  aorld  lo  know  it.  CarefuUf  skeinliing  every  point  t  gaioeil,  two  motithi  at 
Uit  ptii  me  in  poaseBlon  of  Iheie  pre cioui  papen.'  After  Mr.  I^bteb  bad  re-writren  the 
monuacripi,  which  he  bad  penned  in  ahort-hand,  he  left  it  with  Mr.  Powias.  With  cha- 
noleriatiF  modeity,  ha  at  Gnt,  and  foi  aome  time  remonilrated  against  iB  publication ; 
but  hia  relQclance  being  at  len^h  overcome  by  the  argumeuu  of  hia  friHtzd,  be  read  over 
ths  '  ConvenalionB'  carefully,  with  a  pencil  in  hit  hand,  and  made  all  the  neceaarjalM- 
latJoUH;  correcting  the  Inuucriber,  where  hia  opiniomhad  been  mialaken,  or  errora  of  bet 
had  been  recorded.  Every  line  thus  traced,  Air,  Lestkii  hu  racredly  regarded.  Bui  let 
US  keep  the  reader  no  longer  from  the  couveraationt  alluded  to : 

'  Wi  talk  in  America  much  about  the  glory  of  our  heroeB  and  statearaen,  and  ai  Nrl- 
BON  did,  we  '  eipect  every  miin  to  do  hia  duly.'  Bui  liave  we,  u  a  people,  done  our  dtur 
to  them  '.  It  may  be  anawered,  that  10  a  certain  extent  wc  have,  toward  the  gray-headed 
•oldiera  of  our  great  retoluiionary  struggle ;  for  jual  before  they  dropped  into  their  grave*, 
we  gave  them  an  elevenlh-bour  peniion.  We  aro  accused  abroad  of  hoaating  of  otu 
country  and  ita  inatilutione,  of  our  alstfaaif  n  and  miliiary  chieftaine  )  and  1  believe  we  do 
occasionally  indulge  in  such  thingi;  bat  that  ia  at  most  onlya  Keaknen.  One  would  ex- 
pect, however,  on  visiting  our  country,  to  Rnd  eurao  proofa  of  out  aincerily,  and  he  natn- 
nlly  looks  about  him  for  those  laviibdiiplaye  of  a  coDnlry'a  pride  upon  monuments  erected 
to  the  niemorlea  of  our  iUuatrioUB  dead  and  their  great  deeds.  Let  us  go  to  see  tfaa 
monument  to  WASuiMnTON,  tu  Fhahklin,  to  Adahs,  to  Jiffprboh,  to  iiuiii.TOH,  to  1 
PiTRTcK  Henry  ;  ioGkeehe,  DiciTua.  Lawkencb,  and  oU  the  men  who  'would  not  ' 
give  up  the  ship.'  Nu(  one  can  be  found,  if  I  eicept  the  one  at  Baltimore,  which  after  all 
]i  not  a  nattotial  lealimouial ;  and  the  Htatue  waa  made  by  a  foreigner,  at  that :  fortunateZ)r, 
that  ia  not  the  work  of  American  genius.  After  such  a  survey,  the  foreigner  eiclainui, 
in  one  of  our  own  homely  irfiiases,  these  people  are  ■  all  Talk  and  no  cider,'  With  the 
eiception  of  Bunker  Hill,  I  believe  not  a  lingle  American  battle-ground  is  bonored  by  a 
national  monument ;  and  Ihal  ia  not  a  national  mructore ;  and  1  have  heard  it  said  that  U  < 
was  taiaed  in  part  by  the  contrihuliona  of  a  foreign  danteutt ;  but  it  ia  tbe  work  of  Ama- 
rican  geniiu,  and  in  all  the  world  there  ia  not  a  more  brautifully  af^ropriate  siroctnre.  But 
there  are  Leiingtoo  and  Cnncoid.  Saiamga  and  Princeton,  Trenton,  Yarktowa  and  Nstr- 
Ocleans ;  and  1  believe  not  a  monument  of  gratitude,  or  even  of  pnde  ur  triumph,  is  raiasd 
over  the  duat  of  the  brave  men  who  sleep  under  their  soil.  Indeed  it  might  be  doubted  If 
such  gloriouB  achievements  had  ever  been  performed  there,  were  it  not  lor  the  occational 
upturning  by  a  plough-share  of  a  brave  man's  banes,  or  tlie  bayonet  or  bullet  that  laid  him 
low. 

'  Some  years  ago,  I  returned  to  my  native  slate,  which  1  had  left  when  a  boy,  eightsen 
yean  before.  In  the  mean  lime,  a  noble  state-house  liad  been  erected  at  M<intpeUer,aflhtt 
granite  of  a  neighboring  hill.  I  observed  two  niches  in  the  front  portico ;  and  the  archi- 
tect lold  me  that  the  building  would  not  appear  complete  until  they  were  Slled  with 
statues ;  but  he  feared  that  it  would  be  a  long  time  before  it  would  be  done.  I  told  him 
I  already  fancied  them  tilled  by  her  two  great  heroes,  Allen  and  Stake.  He  told  me  it 
was  jual  what  he  wanted,  atid  that  he  had  left  them  for  tboee  two  men,  '  If  atiy  thing,' 
said  he, '  can  be  done  in  the  matter,  1  will  let  you  know.'  It  is  now  eight  yeaia  nnco 
that  time,  and  I  have  never  heard  a  word  from  him  or  any  body  else  on  the  aubject,  mm! 
1  doubt  if  I  ever  shall.  A  very  laudable  efibrt  ia  now  making,  not  by  the  government, 
which  ought  to  have  dons  it,  but  by  some  generaiH  individoals  in  America,  to  erect  % 
monument  toWiauiNcToN,  and  I  hope  they  will  lucceed  inererti 
public  edifice,  audi  as  they  propoee  to  caB  a  monument,  which  would  bi 
^beirpuipoM  joH  ••  wall,  taight  have  been  bad  wiihotit  the  traobie  and  eipann  of  bdild- 


iii)j  one.  I  ■hould  be  »rry  to  we  »  gnat  ■  nwoe  ss  WAflHiNQ'roH'B  wHocialed  in  u 
monumenl  with  IniiiiaUoni,  libnrin,  mom  for  an,  debaiing-gocielies,  e1c„  lUl  dignified 

of  cliaa^g  money  in  ■  cburch.or  proraning  the  allan  of  God  wilh  traflic,  u  to  convert 
WAiHiHOTOit's  monument  ioio  such  a  buaineas-liliE  fhcf.  Monumenu  to  the  Dead  ibODld 
nevarbe  inaile  the  hatulBtiDDi  of  ihe  Living.  Tbefuhnald  be  reiarti^d  to.  to  tench  ni  how 
to  live  attd  how  to  die,  and  an  eternal  Sabbath  Bhootd  be  kept  aronnd  their  gravei.  Let 
aome  impoiing.  solemn  imnciDre  be  raised  over  the  diul  of  WiiHtnaTON  —  ntt^ein  ita 
purpoae,  utigle  in  iu  form.  Let  it  be  made  of  the  maul  durable  and  n»Bive  malarial*, 
and  let  it  rise  as  high  ai  a  gialeful  nation  can  tarry  il ;  wiihuul  aplra,  or  lurretg,  or 
vrindowi,  or  any  otber  littlenenei,  to  diglurb  the  giandcur  and  salemnity  of  ita  deaign. 
Lei  it,  in  *  word,  be  in  hnnnony  with  the  character  of  the  man. 

■  The  DHMl  appropriale  monument  ii  thai  which,  aa  Tar  as  the  nalore  of  aurh  a  thing  can 
do,  illiBtiala  bia  character.  It  ihoidd  be  aoaietliing  arialogoiu.  If  a  man  of  taite ,  and 
illeraty  punuita,  hia  tomb  ihould  be  embelliahed  with  omanienlii,  and  all  Ita  prDportiona 
■hould  pmaeol  adaaiical  appearance.  If  a  military  hero,  hIa  monuioenl  ahoold  be  in  keep- 
ing with  the  apirit  uf  IdIUihus,  and  breathe  the  iDul  of  daring  and  of  glory, so  that  hIa  rha- 
meter  may  be  clearly  known,  withonk  reading  the  inicrlption.  And  auch  are  tlie  richnen 
and  reniiity  of  the  genius  of  Ibe  fine  ana,  aa  undsmood  by  great  artiHta,  that  iia  language 
is  even  more  eipresaive  in  the  handa  of  the  master  than  any  language  in  Ihe  world.  Bui 
a  monument  to  such  a  man  as  WABBinaToK,  who  ii  not  regarded  at  a  scholar,  nor  even  n 
much  a  mlhuiry  bero  or  >taleamaii,  as  one  uf  those  eialted  characters  thai  stand  br 
above  another  men,  embracing  all  dial  ii  known  to  htimanilyor  noblenuH,  and  even  some- 
thing we  may  ahnoet  regard  as  divine  ;  as  one  whose  counteipart  never  lived  before,  nor 
it  hkely  ever  to  live  again.  His  tnonument  should  be  as  diaijncl  iVom  all  othen  ae  he  was 
from  all  other  men.  A  daesica!  tnonument  would  not  do  for  him,  nor  a  mlhtary  monument, 
nor  any  otiier  peculiar  style  ;  for  none  of  tliem  can  reu^b  him.  No  little  lliing  ebonld  be 
introduced  in  it ;  no  petty  parts  or  deromtions :  il  should  be  distinct  and  unbroken,  and 
rlie  in  solemn  grandeur,  a  simple  man  of  vajt  bulk  and  height,  so  thai  it  might  be  seen 
acroaa  a  pUin,  fifty  miles  ofT,  aumiounted  by  hit  statue,  of  auch  colossal  proportiona  lliat  it 
mifhtbe  recognized  if  poaiblc.evcn  at  that  distance,  as  thealatue  of  Wii>nlNiiTON.  And 
thia  would  not  be  so  diflicult  aa  might  at  Hnx  appear ;  for  such  were  his  form  arid  general 
propaniou.BDdilicrenl  from  all  otberinen,sndsaeipre»ive  of  himself,  thai  the  moet feeble 
atlempiat  his  likeneai  never  fails  to  be  recognized.  Hia  person  was  at  distincl  from  other 
men  as  was  bis  character. 

'  But  of  what  form  should  bis  monument  he.laeipreas  the  durability  of  his  fame,  and  OE 
the  aame  lime  embody  and  Ulualrale  that  lolemnity  of  character  eo  peculiarly  hli  own! 
Before  anawering  thia  quealioni  we  ahoald  look  for  guidance,  and  inquira  what  human 
atrucluree  have  Ktood  the  longest,  and  will  probably  dencend  farlheal  into  coming  agei;  and 
al  the  same  lime,  what  are  the  most  eipreaaive,  and  eicile  the  greatett  wonder  and  admi- 
ralian  in  the  minds  of  aticcesiive  races  of  men.  Are  they  aolemn  templet,  or  sumpluoiia 
palaces,  or  lofty  lowera,  or  maitive  obeUaks,  or  loUd  columns,  or  coloiaal  tialnea  T  Ths 
learned  have  spent  ages  in  disputing  about  the  site  of  Babylon  with  her  gorgeoun  templea, 
and  Tbebet  with  her  hondnd  gates.  The  ruins  at  Roman  atroctiina.  reared  leeelLan  two 
thouiand  year*  ago,  hare  long  been  preserved  wilh  sacred  venerali'in:  the  temples  or 
Greece  ate  raoiimful  heaps :  but  the  Pyramida  of  Egypt  still  lift  tlieir  awful  forma  over  tha 
desert.  They  have  watched  the  rise  and  bll  of  a  long  luccenioa  of  empirea.  Hiunaii 
knowledge  gropea  back  through  dim  agea  to  find  the  era  of  their  bepnning,  Bi>d  atill  Time 
Btrives  in  vain  to  oTembelm  them.  The  obelitkB  lie  scallered  around  the  desert,  or  Lave 
been  carried  away  by  distant  travelten ;  and  the  Memnnn  lies  ptoslrate  in  the  duet.  The 
great  citiea  that  once  Mood  on  the  banki  of  the  Nile  are  levelled  with  Ihe  ocean  uf  sand 
aroimd  ihem;  and  almost  every  veaiige  of  the  work  of  man  has  passed  away  m  the  flow- 
ing tide  of  agea.    But  the  Pyramida  atill  stand,  and  alill  rear  tbenuelveav  vast  and  awful  m 
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ever ;  alupendoiu  bencona  la  the  UaTellar  from  diilant  countriei  \   piercing  Ihe  d 
whBcB  [he;  cBlch  IhR  iint  bluab  oC  manung  lh>t  flamei  on  their  iiiniiain,  lu  lar  u  in  ills 
dftwn  or  their  creiujon ;  defyiDg  the  borlMiuu*  hand  of  the  Hpoiler.  Ihe  sweeping  deaoia- 
liona  of  BgeB.    Why  were  tbey  reared  I    Thia  qoestion  we  inity  aiuwer  with  certainty  ; 
they  neie  nised  for  ntonunienls.    Thi^y  contained  Iho  uhe>  af  the  dead  ;  and  a  plufiiral 
W(U  left  on  their  tops,  we  hale  good  ruONin  to  infer,  lo  receive  cdIdhbI  (laities  or  figures,    i 
in  illiHtralian  of  Ihe  dead  bettrath  iJkein.    This  would  uem  tu  be  certain;  tbrUteic 
which  built  them  never  noidd  tiave  ieti  Ihem  ineomplele,  withoul  an  object.    And  wbem  I 
1>  there,  in  Ihe  univene,  any  thing  human  thai  ia  lilie  Ihem,  but  the  character  of  WaRM>  \ 
ington!  — and  what  nvmurnsnl  coutd  we  raiee  ao  appropriale  lo  the  Father  of  oar  Couih  J 
try  I    WAaHiNGTDN'a  bme,  we  well  know,  can  never  die  ;  it  would  outlive  the  Pym 
without  a  monunnnl,  and  without  a  graven  line  of  eulogy.    But*  long  Una  of  genenlimW'  I 
ia  to  follow  ua;  sod  when  they  come  upon  Ihe  stage  for  tlieir  brief  hour  in  the  iweepof  1 
Agea,  each  one  lo  aak  that  difllont  Republic,  whoae  hiaLory  Will  tiieu  iiavo  grown  dim,  what   f 
nt  of  gratitude  iho  left  lo  her  giorioua  Deliverer,  let  them  lum  to  nme  pyrsraidal   ] 
unled  by  a  vast  alnlue  of  Wabuing  ton,  in  BTerlailiog  hmnie : 


:  lift!  it!  iwnil 


■n.oiijh  ro 


'  Let  m  build  such  a  monument.  'Let  it,' in  Ihe  noble  language  of  Weastkh,  'riw,  till 
It  meet  the  sun  in  hi>  coming!    I.et  Ihe  earlieM  light  of  the  morning  gild  it,  aiul  porfr  ' 

The  nolea  to  these  '  Converaatiooa'  by  Mr.  LiiaTER  will  form  no  nnall  purl  of  the  a»- 
Itaetion  of  tho  volume  which  they  wUliUualrale.  Referring  totlie  remarluof  Mr.  Pow«»ji 
in  the  opening  puaaee  we  have  given,  and  eipecially  lo  n  wood-cut  which  bad  aj^iaared 
of  Law  a  XHcr'b  neglected  monument  in  Trinity  chnn:h.ynnl,Mr.  Lestkr  obeervoi:  *Can 
it  be,'  thought  I, '  that  gtorioua  hero  sleeps  uodrr  ibe  ruins  of  a  brick  monument,  which 
wa>  erected  onlflliirlyyvaiB  ago,  and  Itaf  by  Ail  ^ni^gWlien,  hod  he  been  the  tnnva  ofh 
lain  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world,  he  wuulil  have  been  sleeping  under  a  lofty  mona- 
mentnl  pile  thai  would  atmosl  defy  Ihe  ravigu  of  time  1  What  must  foreignen  think  of 
U, leaked;  nhal  mint  hia  venerable  and  childlen  widuW  think  of  ua ;  and  what  miMwa 
think  of  ounelvei,  when  we  look  at  thon  mnumthl  roina !  Eeally,  I  do  n't  tee  what 
reward  brave  men  have  in  America  over  coward*  ;  for  it  is  oteieB  lo  tay  that  the  ■dooD' 
menu  of  inch  nieo  arr  'in  ibeAuirff  of  their  conntrymen;'  a  convenient  way  of  emeting 
monimientii,  and  mnel  particidarly  cheap,  wilbal !  It  is  enough  lo  make  ibe  cheek  of  an 
Americut  bum  with  thane,  when  he  looks  on  Iha«  rains,  and  then  read*  that  a  [uivBte 
Bobsciipilon  ia  DpeDed  to  repair  il,  or  creel  one  worthy  of  aurh  a  chisfUrie  ofBoer.  ShsniB 
onlhcgovemmentlhatcanldeilowiuchamonamenleTer  tohavBheeD  built, and  bnUlUM 
by  the  brave  man's  own  raliouF,  or  the  dower  of  hU  widow !  SitOJne  on  the  govervMOt 
llial  could  allow  it  to  Inoible  lu  ruins,  and  euSer  audi  heraunn  lo  go  a-begging  amoiv 
private  indlvijjualt,  lo  gel  a  (hilling  here  and  a  nipence  tliere,  to  repiuranold  brick  mabB- 
mont,  or  buiW  one  little  bolter,  over  Ihe  dust  of  llie  hero  mlio  ptajed  hit  comradea,  whoB 
ha  could  lift  hia  ousi  arm  no  more  for  his  beloved  cnuntiy,  'Don'l  grcrupAeiilap!"  EqliaUy 
just  and  forcible  ore  Ibe  ohservaliona  in  retirenee  lo  the  .'Uonipelier  state.hanaB,  aiid  its 
vacant  nicbea:  '  During  thii  time,  PowlKs  had  been  alrnggliDg  on  in  llaJy,  getting  bR^ 
for  his  liunily  by  nukhig  hiuts ;  sad  it  may  by  a  sort  of  poeUcal  UeenBe  be  said,  that  whUo 
Ihot^  apti  niches  were  crying  for  slalues.  Pow«Hb'  children  were  orying  for  hiead.  Mot 
jHiVfEObiid.h'iwi-vr;  boino  thanks  lo  the  generuahynfany  bndymve  [vivate  individoak 
'  And  yrl,"  mid  Powers  lo  me  one  duy, '  I  am  prond  of  ray  nalive  ststo."  I  think  il  pro- 
bable loo  thai  she  la  proud  of  him;  for  our  country  bos  a  happy  way  of  nudntaiaing  a  kind 
-of  genenl  pride,  at  the  leaM  ponble  eipenae.    But  witb  all  the  men  of  gmiuf,  liMe,  u4. 


;h  geneioiu  feeltng,  who  adorn  thai  mia  j  wilh  a,  fuU  treaiurif,  nod  not  s  dolUr  in  the 
r  of  a  debt ;  with  Stake  u»1  Allen  for  hiroea,  and  the  flnt  iculplor  in  Ihs  world  lo 
Drlham,Uiiapity,lo™yllioleiin,ihaHh(»smcliMiihonldbernipl7."  The  'Conver- 
Hu'  wUI  form  tlie  lint  volume  of  a  Kries,  b;  Mr.  Libtsr,  undur  tlu  ganBrsI  title  of 
ir  Aidali,  MerchaniB  and  Stateimen.'  now  being  slensolyped  by  the  new  and  highly 
eclable  home  of  Meairn.  Painb  amd  Buroub,  John-WTBeU 


A  NraiiT-UAKK  Hadnted  Contributor, — Tho  following  ia  Ihs  molaacholy  can  of 
nlghSmarF,  at  which  we  hinted  In  one  of  the  tiubMCtinni  of  the  '  Gonip'  of  our  laat  num- 
ber: >I  saw  italBied,'  *ay>  onr  norre^pnndenl. '  not  Icmg  aines,  in  a  mEdicd  journal,  thai 
that  diilreMing  vimwlion,  The  ffighl-ruare,  couliJ  always  bo  traced  direolly  lo  over-eating, 
and  never  lo  any  olhcr  csuie.  I,  for  one,  beg  leave  lo  diueni  fnim  Ihla  ofnnion,  for  my 
uwD  etperience  telbi  me  Ihat  it  in  untnie.  In  my  younger  dayi  I  wai  orten  troubled  with 
dreftma  of  dila  nntuFe,  although  noted  as  a  nmnrkably  ipare  ealer.  The  moit  dlsUewing 
virilHIlDD  of  the  hind  lever  had.  laro  about  lo  relate;  and  in  order  thai  you  may  have  a 
lair  underalanding  of  the  whole  cue,  Inillcununence  a  liltle  beforehand.  I  have  already 
Blluded  to  the  (act  of  my  being  a  tnuUI  ealer;  but  on  the  day  preredinglhia  dream  I  had 
been  even  more  ahstomiQUE  than  usual.  It  happened  to  be  ^General  Muster,' or  u  we  call 
it  in  New-Ifampahirc, '  Ttuning-Dsy.'  Being  a  military  man,  I  take  great  interest  in  thew 
holidays  ;  and  so,  after  making  a  hurried  dinner  on  roaal  mnlUin,  bailed  ham,  huckleberry 
pudding,  and  a  fl>w  apple  tarts,  I  departed  for  the  [larade-grunnd  to  see  the  manteuvering 
nf  the  lrou|iH.  Hind  been  there  but  a  shon  time,  when,  feeling  a  Utile  thirsty,  Isupped  up 
to  a  booth  and  called  for  a  glaa  of  beer.  While  drinking  this,  a,  cake-and'peaout  girl, 
wilh  a  clean,  sweet  facs,  came  along,  and  holding  up  her  basket  in  a  templing  way,  stood 
patiently  waiting.  I  did  aoi  feel  very  hungry  juit  then,  but  neverthelen  I  purchased  a  few 
cookies  and  a  pocket  foil  of  peanuts,  merely  a>  an  eicuse  for  looking  down  Into  her  large 
swimming  eyes,  laic  my  loiikips,  and  then,  as  every  body  around  me  appeared  lo  be  eat- 
ing peannb,  1  commenced  upon  mine  also,  and  continued  nibbling  until  they  were  all  gone. 
Having  now  got  my  '  month  in  taste,'  as  the  epicores  (/  call  them  gluttons)  my,  and  ftel- 
ingralher  dry  again,  I  stepped  into  another  bnotli,  dratikiome  more  beer,  and  then  replen- 
ished my  pocket  with  peanDIs.  These,  wilh  What  t  had  previously  purchased,  made  bat 
a  quart, and  they  lasted  me,  with  another  cookie  or  two,  nntil  the  review  was  over.  Then 
I  wen!  home  ID  su;qier.  This  meal,  in  coniequenco  of  what  I  had  alieady  eolen,  was 
necsHnrily  very  light ;  it  consialed  only  of  a  few  cups  of  lea,  a  slice  or  two  of  cold  ham, 
alillle  hot  bread,  apiece  of  pound  caJta,a  bit  of  checae.and  a  [nece  or  two  of  mmoe  pie, 
the  cmsl  a  tittle  underdone,  uf  which  I  am  very  fond.  The  ilenu  above  eniimeraTed 
formed,  I  believe,  the  sum  miaJ  of  all  I  had  eaten  and  drsuk  since  the  niorniug ;  eiuept  a 
dhh  of  slewed  lobster  with  cold-slaw,  and  a  pint-bottle  of  brown  etont,  which  I  procured 
at  a  refectory  near  by,  just  before  bed-rime. 

'  Well,  Sir,  I  had  n'l  tKen  o-bed  fifteen  minutes,  before  I  vmt  on  the  naining-grooad 
Birain,  Every  lUng  there  was  in  the  same  posillan  as  when  I  lelt  U  in  ihe  aftemooa. 
The  snowy-whilo  marquees,  wilh  the  stars  and  stripes  waving  over  them,  still  covered  the 
rising  ground  ;  a  frw  paces  in  front  were  formed  the  lengthened  lines  of  ciiiien  troopn, 
their  hurnisbed  guns  flosliingin  the  snu'light ;  while  tliouiandi  or<ipeclaton<,  from  chubby 
inAincy  to  hoary  age,  crowded  around,  straining  their  eyes  and  necks  to  get  a  glimpae  of 
the  gnllanl  show.  1  managed  Ui  secnre  lor  myself  a  very  tavonbte  stand  for  observation, 
iiemgon  a  bit  of  rising  ground  ihat  oomnianded  a  view  of  the  whole  field.  Here  I  sboold 
bave  been  qqile  conlented ,  and  alrnse,  but  for  an  elbow  .neigh  her,  whose  presence  soon 
became  exceedingly  annoyinj^  id  me.  Then  was  nothing  very  pectttiar  In  hi?  appearance, 
for  he  was  but  a  short,  bow-legged  man,  in  a  round  Jarkel,  with  jnlly  red  vheeks,  and  a 
sort  of  uiangiilar  nose,  Ihat  seemed  to  cock  up  in  deriuon  lowanl  Ihe  rim  of  n  crownless 
hal;  inshon,  juM  such  s  man  as  you  will  always  see  at  a  country  munler.    Bui  there  uoi 
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HtmElhinE  very  pecoliBr  in  bu  lingUng  nw  out  for  n  comiianLoa  (torn  Bmong  the  thaa 
around  him,  u  well  lu  in  lbs  perUoaciiy  niib  nhicb  b«  stuck  cIobb  bi  id;  lide,  in  liNlii  of 
my  ill-concesled  avereion,  preiaing  agauul  my  legs,  nudging  mo  with  hi»  elbow  whBDiny 
thing  pleoied  him,  and  Dcduiannlly  looking  in  my  laco  wiib  a  grin  «o  comical,  that,  in 
spile  or  my  veution.and  the  natanl  gnvity  of  my  cbuarler,  I  more  ihan  onoe  laugbeil  hear- 
tily in  unison  with  him.  Tlu«  pleaced  him,  and  made  him  more  alteniive,  and  of  coamB 
more  annoying  than  ever.  I  changed  my  own  ponition  nevenl  timsa,  for  Iha  pnrpone  of 
getting  rid  of  biro.  It  was  a  luelesg  mana!uvre  ;  (br,  ecemiiigly  witttoul  moving  a  alep 
from  hit  place,  he  was  ever  clue  at  my  aide.  At  one  time  it  occured  lome  thaltbe  iellaw 
might  be  a  pickpocket;  but  at  ihu  HnggeBtion  I  only  laughed  in  my  sleeve,  for  I  fell  pe> 
fecLly  sale  on  that  poinl.  At  lut  I  began  10  look  upon  him  with  fear,  and  to  have  a  vague, 
dreamy  anspicion  (sucli  ai  often  comea  to  one  in  sleep)  that  my  neiglibor  was  some  evil 
geniui,  commisaioned  lo  lead  me  into  Iroublo.    Aa  noon  aa  this  idea  mingled  in  my  thought*, 

onltii  10  eflect  thia,  I  wu  about  making  a  relnat  from  the  field  altogether,  when  a 
from  the  apeclalora  arrCBted  my  attention,  and  on  looking  tound,  I  saw  them  all  Bci 
ingaway,  und  leaping  the  fence,  ur  crawling  thiough,  aa  if  a  hail-etorm  waa  behind  them.  J 
In  an  inalanl,almoat,  myself  and  companion  were  leA  alone  in  the  Held.  We  notviawliw  I 
cauw  of  this  sudden  flight.  A  troop  of  riderless  horses,  seemingly  Utihed  into  fury,  wen  1 
rushing  along  the  lines,  and  trampling  into  the  ground  every  thing  that  lay  in  tbelr  vnj.  f 
We  happened  to  be,  as  il  now  seemed,  a  little  in  advance  of  the  lines,  and  oa  the  horaea  1 
kepi  on  in  a  sliaigbl  loune,  the  groaler  part  passed  wilhoui  disturbing  ii».  Nevenhelen,  1 
vre  etarted  for  the  fence  on  the  oppoaite  aide,  when  suddenly  a  very  lar^o  blsck  stud  broka  \ 
from  the  line,  and  made  directly  toward  ua. 

'  Fear  now  lent  Ds  wings,  and  1  seemed  to  be  lilemlly  Sying  over  the  space  between  our- 
selves and  the  railing,  but  witboat  coming  a  foot  nearer  lo  the  goal.  Tlie  bone  loo  was 
galloping  at  a  (brioua  speed,  but  did  not  quile  overtake  na,  Ihough  he  kept  close  enough  to 
ehake  the  ground  under  u>  with  hia  heavy  tread,  while  the  hot  breath  of  hit  noatrili  lell 
upon  om  backa  like  hlaala  from  a  furnace.  I  aeverai  limes  uled  to  turn  ont  of  the  way, 
either  to  iha  right  or  the  left,  ia  order  lo  balk  our  punuer.  but  was  utterly  unable  to  nova 
a  hair's  breadth  from  a  atnught  eoume.  Afloi' what  seemed  tome  to  be  an  age  of  the  tail- 
eat  running  I  ever  peribimed,  and  all  uaeless,  as  lar  aa  escape  from  my  puisuer  woa  tba 
object,  a  gleam  of  hope  broke  upon  me.  My  companion,  clumay  aa  were  his  legs,  by  soma 
means  shot  ahead,  and  the  animal,  passing  me,  continued  in  pursuit  of  bim.  Unas  now 
that  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  what  struck  me  at  theinalantas  the  cause  of  our  dtsasuous  po- 
sition, A  long  uail  of  white  linen  waa  sticaming  on  the  wind  behind  my  companion,  like 
the  lily  standard  at  the  stem  of  a  French  man-uf-nar ;  and  it  waa  Ihia  undoubtedly  that 
had  atlmcted  the  eye  of  the  old  wa^hone,  and  raised  hia  Yankee  blood  lo  aoch  a  letar 
heat.  |l  should  heiv  mention  that  all  thia  happened  when  Old  llickory  waa  Preaidenl,  and 
there  waa  ao  strong  a  talk  of  a  brush  with  Fisnce.J  Onthey  rushed,  the  vagabond  and  the 
horse,  the  former  still  keeping  the  lead,  while  1,  Instead  of  being  benefitted  by  Ibis  diver- 
sion, seetoed  all  at  onoe  glued  u  the  ground,  and  mially  iocapsble  uf  motion.    In  thbpre- 

ahoold  have  enjoyed  it  well.  How  that  little  fallow  made  hia  legs  apui  so,  I  could  n't  hi-  | 
agine.  But  spin  they  did,  until  finally  be  gained  upon  his  purauor,  reached  the  fenetiinlh 
a  aingle  leap  laid  himself  half  way  across  the  lop  bar,  and  there,  balancing  hia  body, 
rested  a  moment,  while  the  white  bannei  SuUered  uprightly,  aa  if  in  mockery  of  hia  baJC- 
fled  piDiuer.  This  insulting  defiance  seemed  10  gall  Itie  high-mettled  animal  still  mote, 
attd,  turning  from  the  vagabond,  now  beyond  hia  reach,  he  ruahed  futiously  toward  nw. 

■At  thia  moment,  Dolwithstanding  my  own  aituation,  I  was  about  to  give  way  to  aa 
alraoat  uncontrollable  desire  lo  laugii,  at  the  comical  predicament  of  my  companion;  but, 
with  the  consciousneai  of  increased  peril,  my  face  instaatly  assumed  its  accuMomed  grs- 
vt^jNKHpnpand  taeSect,if  poanble,ro]rowiiretnaX.    Thia  was  no  easy  matter.    Tefr  ^ 


ror,  however,  gave  me  nipemkluml  alnngtli,  and  bjr  a  despente  etkn  S  mwuged  to  lift 
my  feel  from  Ihe  apol  wlif  re  tbsy  had  bepn  apparenlly  rooted.  AU  fcrlhor  eflbrt  only  ena- 
bled me  10  creep  along  at  a  uroil'a  pace,  though  Uib  weined  no  great  milter.for  the  hone, 
IhoDghappatemtly  going  at  *w  full  speed,  WMJuatahle  lo  keep  clone  behind  wiihoutaolu- 
ally  tunching  me.  I  reached  the  fence,  I  hBtdly  know  bow,  when  on  looking  tiirough,  1 
saw  Iho  crowdj  of  spertnion  noiolly  gazing  either  at  or  over  me,  bnl  apparently  totally 
unconBciom  of  my  dangerouii  nilualion.  I  endeavored,  first,  to  shout  for  asuiiiance,  bat  the 
sounds  died  away  in  my  thnni,  and  a  rattling,  ganping  whisper  wai  idl  that  reached  even 
my  own  ear,  I  then  tried  to  throw  up  my  arms  imploringly,  but  they  hung  oloae  aa  if  pin- 
ioned to  my  side,  and  I  conld  n't  move  a  linger.  J  now  caught  a  glinipee  among  the  crowd 
of  my  quandnm  companioiur,  but  so  totally  changed  in  both  perBOii  and  habilimentr,  that 
my  fanner  susFncion  of  hia  inperaaturai  character  naj  inriantly  revived.  He  wan  nowno 
longer  the  sbon,  how-legged  rawnl,  bnl  a  tall,  slender,  (uhionable-lookiDg  man,  with  black 
nllatache^  long  dishevelled  hair,  and  taper  fingers  covered  with  a  profusion  of  jewelled 
rings,     How  I  came  to  recognlle  him  in  hii  new  ffhaiacler,  is  one  of  tlie  myslsries  of 

ranionehip  and  joint  tribulation,  I  thought  I  mighl  venture  a  lilenl  appeal  to  hb  aympa- 
thies.  But  he  stood  quietly  gailng  at  something  beyond  i  paying  no  atlentiDn  to  me; 
thoogh,  aa  [  turned  my  head  away  despairingly,  I  tlionglit  I  saw  a  meaning  smile  on  hii 
GODnlenance,  ns  if  saying  to  himnlf :  'Ah'.  I  eee  you  knac  me  now  1' 

'  I  bod  little  dme  for  farther  observation,  for  my  enemy,  growing  impatient  at  my  dila- 
tDrineeB,madeieveral  feuiuat  trampling  upon  me,  though  why  hedidnot, when  I  was  so 
completely  in  his  power,  seemed  unaccountable.  Perhaps,  tbooght  1,  he  ia  only  playing, 
like  tlie  cat  with  a  mouse,  before  criuhiDg  me  beneath  bis  bon  boob.  The  ueit  moment, 
wiibom  any  volition  of  my  oH-n,  I  foond  myself  on  the  lop  of  the  fence,  from  which  1  fell 
down,  like  a  dead  weight,  on  the  other  side  ;  when,  with  a  single  bound,  my  tonnentor 
cleared  tbe  banier,  and  wu  piancing  at  my  heels  again,  I  now  lay  writhing  on  the  ground, 
eipecliog  every  moment  to  be  trampled  to  death,  when  1  accidentally  discovered  that  ons 
of  the  rails  of  the  fence  wo*  partially  broken  off,  leaving  a  hole  about  large  enough  for  one 
10  ctBwl  through.  Mechanically,  and  with  scarcely  the  hope  of  escape,  I  began  to  work 
my  way  to  tlie  other  wde  ;  hut  a1  every  inch  of  my  progress  the  bare  seemed  to  cloee  upon 
me,  siuevzing  my  body  tighter  and  tighter,  until  I  lancied  I  heard  bone  alter  bone  ctacking 
in  my  body.  All  thutime  the  hone  iu  my  rear  kept  pranciogaround  me,  and  so  close,  that 
Ifelltlie  wind  of  every  ttaiop  of  his  devilish  hoog.  I  had  got  about  halfway  through,  when 
the  aperture  hiul  become  so  small,  that  I  could  n't  move  another  hair's  breadth,  ejtiier  way, 
and  my  breathing  grew  short  and  thick,  like  n  dying  man's.  In  the  midst  of  this  agmiy,  I 
cast  my  eyes  upward,  when  lo  I  directly  in  front  of  me  stood  an  enonnons  bull  I  This  new 
enemy  eyed  me  fiercely  for  an  instant,  and  then  dropping  his  head,  presented  —  boms. 
With  the  consciousness  of  [his  additional  danger  hope  utterly  formok  roe  ;  I  felt  thai  I 
could  do  notliing  more  but  lie  down  and  die  ;  and  shatling  my  eyes,  I  resigned  myself 
to  my  late,  Al  rtat  moment  I  Ihooghl  of  many  things.  Bntmy  foa  in  the  rear  had  no  inten- 
tion that  I  «hoiild  perish  in  that  position,  like  a  toad  nnder  a  harrow,  and  so  with  a  ringls 
kick  from  his  hoof  he  sent  me  clear  tbroagh  the  fence  like  a  shoL  Luckily  the  blow 
■woke  me  also,  and  thus  saved  mf  from  the  honia  of  my  adversary  in  front.  On  looking 
al  my  watch,  I  found  I  hod  been  asleep  just  flve  miuules. 

'  I  have  thus  given  you  from  recollection  mj  Out  imprcMlons  of  this  remarkable  dream. 
From  l)iR  nature  of  tbe  case,  the  narrative  is  neoessarily  disjointed,  and  apparently  of  on 
eiiravagant  chamoter.  Eut  those  who  have  snSbred  in  a  umilar  manner,  can  easily  be- 
lieve what  I  have  fnitlen.  Now,  what  I  would  ask  is,  whether  this  dieam,  or  Digh^nlan, 
con  bo  fairly  traced  to  any  imprudence  either  in  ^e  selection  or  the  quantity  of  my  food 
on  the  day  preceding  it ;  or  whether  it  should  not  rather  be  referred  to  some  other  and  B 
widely  dilierent  cause !  I  hope  some  scientific  Or  psychological  correqHmdent  will  en- 
lighten my  ignomnce  *  in  the  premises.' 
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RErLlcTioitB  OM  THi  Oij>  DiTTCn  CmiRcii  IN  NASSAU-iTKttT.  —  Wfl  ue  iodobtad 
to  an  eBteeniFd  eoirmpondenl — hinuelf  B  worthy  descendant  and  repreaentative  of  ihe 
good  old  Duu:h  ^Llbere  who  have  falirn  asleep  upon  the  bosom  of  [he  earth,  in  thia  glori- 
oin  island  of  Majiabatta,  leaving  behind  ihom  a  nune  whicli  tlie  norld  will  ■  not  willin^r 
let  die'  —  for  llie  following  Teeting  and  indignant  reinon<tnuice  agunat  the  'baH  tuea'  lO 
wtdch  the  '  Old  Daldi  Church'  in  Nasnu-BliBGl  has  been  devoted.  Many  a  atauncli 
KNicKKBBOosea  will  penue  it  with  moiMened  ayea:  'Standing,'  saye  oar  fiieDd,  'at  lbs 
iota  o(  the  new  poat-olEce,  the  other  day,  and  nodiang  the  rrowda  that  puiml  (uid  repuwd 
me,  with  couDlenaacei  of  '  busy  import.'  and  full  of  llie  alliun  of  the  world,  I  could  niK 
bol  ceHectupoa  thsvariooa  incidents  con  necicd  with  the  his  lory  of  that  old  edilice  i  whicb, 
if  minen,  and  read  by  every  maji,  would  have  iiupiisd  feelinga  akin  to  veneration  for  the 
many  and  interetting  aioaciallons  with  which  it  is  connected.  lu  hiMory  i*  of  Ilie  past. 
IlB  present  UKi  cannot  coaeecmte  it  m  the  mind  of  any  of  ns ;  and  as  ws  pan  out  and  in  its 
gates,  we  have  not  time  to  recall  ila  former  glories  oi  its  holy  and  time-honored  claina  upon 
ooi  afficliona.  To  you,  my  dear  Kniceerboceib — who  are  so  jealous  of  the  encroach- 
^  of  the  commercial  %-sndalkDi  of  ttie  day  upon  the  most  latrvd  metnoriale  of  anr  anctent 
bvul  whose  pagea  reveal  lbs  enibusiaitic  love  of  Dutch  antiquity  which  rolla  in  ysiv 
^ — to  you  I  appeal,  to  rescue  that  honored  edifice  from  die  oblivion  into  which  il  i>  lilt 
]g!  If  you  have  aiingle  drop  lefl  of  that  blood  which  warmed  thf  hetut  of  yont  re- 
nowned progenitor,  I  implore  yoti  to  awaken  it  into  a  proper  indignation  agalDst  the  bue 
UHi  to  which  tbis  CDiuecnled  edifice  is  converted,  by  that  syBtem  of  modem  '  improve- 
meut'  which  has  swept  like  a  sirocco  over  the  ancient  city  of  New-Anuterdam '.  Think, 
I  beseech  yon,  of  the  glory  of  your  anceelon ;  of  that  ancient  pride  which  influenced  Ibeir 
enlhueiaam  aguioit  the  e ncroachmenls  and  denialitlona  of  interlopers,  whose  atept  faava 
ever  been  narked  by  an  entire  dieregard  of  tlw  RiomJ  consequencea  of  their  delettoble  ■£)■ 
of  '  impruTemenl.'  I  neied  not  attempt  to  picture  the  cKcti  of  this  tystem  of  demoliiioa, 
wliich  has  svortumed  the  honored  ediGcesof  our  ancestors,  and  converted  them  into  lem- 
plea  of  Hammou,  to  the  entire  demoralization  of  good  old  Dutch  habits  ai^d  feelingi.  I 
cealon.  and  equally  abjure  the  irreverent  ipitit 
ciinn  of  conacience,  lays  a  city  in  m 


have  ever  honored  the  pr^iidica  of  m 
of  this  modem  age,  which  without  con 
mote  its  own  unballonred  purposes  of 

'For  my  own  port,!  should  be  recreant  to  the  duty  I  owe  lo  a  long  line  of  honored  Dutch 
anceatora,  if,  in  unilatioii  of  the  vandals  aroDnd  me,  I  could  participate  in  the  congratala- 
ttons  which  are  oQered  to  this  communilyal  the  permanent  catabliahmenl  of  the  pDel-oflio». 
in  this  venerated  edifice.    1  look  upon  its  coavcreion  la  secular  purpoaea  aa  a  aactilege  aikd 
duecratioti.  which  most  be  at/ined  for,  by  some  body,  soma  day  or  other  I    In  the  fervent 
aincerity  of  theii  pioua  hcarli  did  my  old  Dutch  progenitors  dedicate  tliis  noble  edifice  W 
the  service  of  Coo.    There,  in  times  of  trial  and  advardiy,  when  our  coaalry  was  ma 
taining  a  fierce  conteat  with  a  powerful  enemy  for  the  ealahliabDienl  of  iu  national  in 
pendence,  the  '  piayera  of  the  righteous'  were  oflered  up  to  the  ihrone  of  Heaven,  to  cfO' 
«rith  auccesa  the  noble  oiSirta  of  our  patriotic  people.    Who  can  tell  how  much  of  that 
ligioua  feeling  which  haa  preserved  this  nation  l>om  the  cune  of  impiety,  was  nurlnred 
within  tiwee  walla !    Doubtless  the  good  seed  sown  there,  in  the  heorta  of  niooy  a  devow 
believer,  has  enriched  the  land  with  bleaalnga,  and  laid  broad  and  deep  the  foundation*  of 
our  national  aeourity  !    Who  can  think  of  theae  thinga,  and  regard  the  changes  ntiieh, 
have  convened  that  venerable  church  into  the  temple  of  Mammon,  wilboal  grief  and  in- 
dignitiDn ! 

■  The  very  land-marki  of  our  ancient  city  are  passing  from  before  ua.  Is  there  no  longu 
any  reverence  for  antiquity  I  Muxt  the  poH  be  blotted  out,  and  all  that  it  conlaiiu  worlhjr 
of  remembrance  be  annihilated  T  I'hey  ahal]  answer  for  thia  ;  and  terrible  will  be  the 
retribatjoo !    '  Oh  Ibou  enemy !  destmcUDna  are  come  to  a  peipstual  end,  and  thou  haft 
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dfBtroyed  cilies ;  Ibeir  tnemoriBl  is  peiiabed  with  Iham.'  The  l&iDentauon  of  David  i> 
eqUBlly  applicalile  to  tho  oentufy  luid  circunwianeeB  in  ivhich  we  live.  Wlioover  halb 
dona  these  thingi,  batb  much  lo  pray  for,  tnuch  10  be  forgiven. 

'To  me  the  aacrilege  is  unendurabla.  Bnm  &nd  nunund  wllhin  the  ehodinr  of  tiiat 
conwcnilcd  ediiice,  1  regard  in  antrapri&Iion  lo  worldly  porposie  u  a.  deierradun  loo  eoor- 
raoni  ibr  tbrgiveneis.  Tbe  old  clock  which  loolu  out  from  its  iquarB  lower,  with  JM  &mi- 
liar  race,  etrock  [be  hour  of  my  birtb,  and  ho*  kept,  lo  this  day,  Iba  record  of  my  life.  It 
wai  io  old  time*  >  very  clironomoler  for  puamunllt;  uid  correeme»,  and  all  clEiieeKor  our 
citizeni  regulated  llieir  movemenia  with  undoabtini;  biili  in  ila  liulliliil  record.  F^m 
boyliood  up,  It  hualw&ye  eerved  umy6ulhfol  mooiior  jand  hu,  witb  Ibeaterliog  honoty 
and  vIrtDoui  feeling  of  a  true  fHend,  admonuhed  me  of  lbs  value  of  my  lime!  Many  a, 
stem  rebuke  has  il  given  me  for  my  negligence,  and  many  a  lesaon  of  serious  import  have 
I  gathered  from  iu  friendly  wirningi.  Even  now,  it  Kenu  to  smile  upon  me  as  1  bear 
honest  record  of  the  graiiilade  lowe  lo  il,  Ibr  iu  wise  lenoni  and  bonasl  cODnsels.  Bance- 
bclji  it  will  only  strike  the  flat,  dull  bounof  lime,  and  no  one  shall  heed  iu  ■ummona.save 
a.e  il  announcEH  'The  nanbem  mail  ie  cloned  '.'    0  lame  and  impotent  conclusion! 

'  Bnl  who  ran  bring  back  ibe  detp  and  all-pervading  Boleiaiiity  of  ile  wide  aulen,  clois- 
tral and  cool,  which  filled  my  young  hearl  with  feelings  reverential  and  profound,  and 
reiwaken  the  peosive  quiet  which  bung  widiin  and  around  il,  like  as^Hrit  of  peace  prompt- 
ing tha  heart  to  religious  musings  I  Who  shall  lee  again  the  quiet  wonhipper  enler  ita 
gatm;  some  reverend  matron,  on  a  henutiful  Sabbath  morning,  with  devont  and  sincere 
■inrii  pouring  forth  tbe  prayer  or  the  hymn  of  praise!  These  are  Ibe  recollections  which 
bang  hke  a  sweet  incense  around  Ihees  lime-honored  precinols,  now  dedicated  lothe  world, 
and  converted  into  the  theatre  of  active  coramaroe  !  Its  reUgious  influences,  tlie  holy 
feelings  which  it  insinnsl,  are  forever  gone!  Henceforth  the  lumultuoai  throng  thall 
crowd  ita  once  solemn  portals,  and  with  irreverent  feet  tread  into  Ibe  dnsi  the  pleaiant 
solenn  memories  with  which  it  has  so  long  been  associated ;  and  when  (be  ahadows  of 
lis  early  worsblppen  ahall  return  tnvMt  ibis  scene,  once  so  holy,  and  sacred  to  their  living 
devotions,  Ihey  will  frown  indignantly  upon  the  epirit  of  an  age  so  reckless  of  the  past, 
and  all  that  il  holds  worthy  of  our  love  and  veneration,* 


Ka.  LxBTEH'a  Trinsu'tidn  or  the  Flobentine  Historieb.  —  Miohutelli  >a 
regarded  by  ihe  Italians  as  tbe  greateat  [)roae  writer  of  Italy,  since  the  Bomana.  Hii 
'  Florentine  Hisioriea'  are  pronounced  by  compeleot  jodges  lo  be  his  most  useitil  and  per- 
fect work,  a  libougb  'The  Prince'  has  perhaps  a.  more  general  popularity.  Prolessor  Sr  ABKB, 
of  Cambridge,  the  eminent  American  bitlorian,  in  a  recent  letter  to  Mr.  Lester,  apeaking 
of  the  volumes  io  quoalion.  ohaervei:  'The  work  will  hold  a  conspicuous  place  in  my 
library;  ooe  copy  of  Miohiavelli  I  ahall  seitd  to  our  college  hbmry.  1  have  eiamined 
your  Iranslalion  with  some  care.  As  Ikr  as  I  can  judge,  il  is  eiecuted  with  fidelity  to  Ibe 
original,  not  only  in  regard  lo  the  matter,  but  also  to_ihe  spirit  of_  the  author's  style  and 
manner,  which  are  among  the  best  models  of  hialorical  compoeitiuoa.  I  shall  recomoiend 
the  work  to  the  clastes  under  my  charge  in  Ihe  nntvenity,  believing  it  to  be  full  of  valua- 
ble InformaliDn  for  the  young  men  of  our  republic.  Vourenlerptiae  for  enriching  ourlite- 
lalure  with  original  tianslaliona  from  tbe  Italian  demands  the  applause  and  Ihe  beat  wishes 
of  every  American,  Hitherto  we  have  depended  chiefly  on  England  for  this  branch  of 
lilenitare.  It  is  time  thai  our  own  rchulara  should  divett  ds  of  ihis  badge  of  dependence.' 
In  a  previous  leiler.  spraking  of  the  work  in  the  original,  Sir.  SrAiEs  wrilee ;  '  Formed 
on  the  clanic  models  of  antiquity,  it  is  executed  with  conaummale  ckill.'  Little  need  be 
added  lo  thia  high  praise,  save  a  mention  of  the  fact  that  the  typograplilcal  eiecution  of 
the  work  is  most  cndiiable  to  Ihoee  new  and  enterprising  publiabeii,  Mesan-  PilHS  AND 
BnacEss,  John-street,  who  are  winning  fbr  theKuelvse  an  honorable  reputation. 
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Poetical  Remains  op  Dr.  John  Lkydin.  —  We  have  been  favored,  by  an  obliging 
citizen,  with  the  perusal  of  a  volume  recently  ordered  by  ita  possessor  from  England,  enti- 
tled the  ^Poetical  Remtdju  of  the  laic  John  Leyden^'  a  work  printed  some  twenty-six  years 
ago,  and  now  very  difficult  of  acquisition.  From  a  memoir  of  his  life,  prefixed  to  his  lite- 
rary remains,  we  learn  that  he  was  bom  in  Scotland,  on  the  banks  of  the  TevioL  The 
maiden  nahie  of  his  mother  was  Scott.  Sir  Walter,  it  will  be  remembered,  often 
speaks  of  him,  and  his  delightful  poetical  genius,  of  which  he  was  a  great  admirer. 
Letden  derived  his  poetical  bent  from  the  glorious  region  in  which  his  childhood  was 
passed  ;  and  his  love  of  romance  seems  to  have  been  greatly  enhanced,  like  that  of  his 
illustrious  friend,  by  recitations  of  tales,  ballads,  etc.,  by  the  farmers'  firesides  in  winter 
nights.  Letden  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  Bishop  Heber,  Sydney  Smith,  and  other 
the  like  distinguished  men  of  their  time.  It  was  said  by  the  former,  that '  in  genuine  feel- 
ing and  fancy,  as  well  as  in  harmony  and  elegance  of  composition,  Letden's  poems  can 
encounter  few  rivals,  in  the  English  language.'  He  was  connected  with  Sir  Walter, 
Scott  in  the  publication  of  the  '  Border  Minstrelsy,'  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  high 
estimate  placed  upon  his  talents  by  his  great  countryman.  He  went,  some  ten  years  pre- 
vious to  his  death,  to  India,  where  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  professioDaL 
bravery.  He  was  with  Lord  Minto  in  his  celebrated  expedition  against  Java;  where,  in 
his  ardent  love  of  ancient  curiosities,  he  with  fatal  inadvertance  entered  a  large  low  room 
in  one  of  the  public  buildings,  which  had  long  been  shut  up,  and  was  said  to  contain  some 
remarkable  relics  of  antiquity.  The  confined,  poisonous  air  brought  on  the  first  symptoniB 
of  a  pestilential  fever,  of  which  he  died  in  three  days,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
Leyden  rose  by  the  power  of  native  genius  from  the  humblest  origin  to  a  distinguished 
rank  in  the  literary  world.  His  studies  included  almost  every  branch  of  human  scienee, 
and  he  was  alike  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  all.  *  I  cannot  be  idle,' said  he  on  one  occasion, 
in  reply  to  the  command  of  his  physician  to  abstain  from  all  intellectual  exertion ;  '  I  can- 
not be  idle ;  whether  I  live  or  die,  the  wheel  must  go  round  to  the  last.'  While  he  was  in 
India,  he  embarked  on  one  occasion  in  a  Parsee  vessel  for  Puloo  Penang.  It  was  in  the 
autumn  of  1805,  and  he  was  the  only  European  on  board.  His  account  of  the  occurrences 
of  this  voyage  b  amusing,  and  aflbrds  a  good  example  of  his  talents  for  observation.  Sail- 
ing near  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  the  vessel  was  near  being  taken  by  tlie  French.  The  sub- 
joined passages  are  extracted  from  a  journal  written  during  the  voyage,  and  addressed  to 
one  of  his  friends : 

*  Our  vessel  \b  termed  in  Arabic  the  Mukhlaly  after  some  saint  or  other,  who  I  hope  will 
take  good  care  of  us.  The  steersman  and  two  pilots  are  Maldivians,  prodigiously  addicted 
to  sorcery.  The  rest  of  the  crew,  some  twenty  in  number,  arc  Mapillas  from  Malabar.  In 
truth,  I  very  much  question  if  ever  Sinbad  the  sailor  sailed  with  a  more  ctuious  set,  al- 
though a  part  of  his  adventures  occurred  in  these  very  seas.'  Some  idea  of  the  skill  of 
the  crew  may  be  gathered  from  these  records  :  *  We  are  getting  into  a  dreadfully  rough 
sea,  and  as  the  mariners  have  no  confidence  in  their  own  science,  they  have  furled  all  the 
sails,  and  have  left  us  pitching  a  perfect  naked  hull  on  the  water.'  *  We  have  had  a  ter- 
rible night,  in  which  it  was  quite  impossible  to  rest,  between  the  roaring  and  hissing  of  the 
waves,  and  the  barbarous  dissonance  of  the  Arabic  hymns  that  have  resounded  all  night' 
'  These  four  days  there  has  been  a  high  swell  of  the  sea,  with  smart  gales  and  showers,  the 
sea  generally  of  a  deep  violet  color.  On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  a  ship  was  descried  at  a 
great  distance  on  the  lea-beam.  As  she  neither  made  any  effort  of  consequence  to  come 
up  with  us,  nor  displayed  any  colors,  she  excited  little  apprehension  till  the  close  of  even- 
ing, when  having  gained  the  weather-beam,  she  made  a  sudden  dart  at  us,  like  a  leopard 
at  a  fawn,  and  was  nearly  up  with  us  before  we  perceived  her.  Then  followed  a  scene 
which  it  is  impossible  to  describe,  and  which  demonstrated  our  ship-mates  to  be  even  greater 
cowards  than  fools.    Every  body  crowded  instantly  on  the  poop,  where  they  attended  to 
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noihing  hm  Uib  moiianB  of  one  of  ihs  MaUivian*.  who  commenwd  liii  opn»don»  with  great 
fliiergy.  Having  wrillan  a  number  of  chamu,  be  thrsn  ihem  jdIo  Ibe  tea,  leimnly  chanl- 
Ing  an  Arabic  prarer  wilh  a  loud  voice  all  the  time.  Ab  the  chaxina  fell  into  Ibe  lea,  lbs 
people  pereuaded  iheDUelren  thai  the  w a  rDOgluned  and  the  wavea  rou  ;  and  thair  idea 
nf  Iheir  efliracy  wa>  illll  more  conlirmei)  by  the  ahipin  pursuil.  nhich  bad  nowapproacbsd 
within  bail,  happeoine  al  thii  verrlime  loloaa  btr  wind,  and  drop  aiKera,  At  the  dghlof 
thii,  the  Maldivian  began  lo  liog  out  mon  xealoiuly  than  ever,  ami  pretently  fell  into  a 
■laid  approaching  a  convolaion,  daring  which  he  waa  bfid  by  the  fen  of  the  crew,  and 
prevonlcd  from  Mling  into  the  aea ;  all  which  time  he  coniinued  in  a  moat  ecBlatic  manaer 
to  howl  fanh  Arabic  prayera  lo  God,  the  Prophet  Ali,  and  the  Imaama.  I  ibuughl  for 
aome  lime  every  body  had  been  going  alark  mad ;  but  after  a  llllle  the  Maldivion  becama 
more  calm,  conlinuing  however  lo  eiclaim  with  all  bii  might, '  Bone '.  batse  f  which  I  an- 
d«ntood  to  be  '  Lei  IB  go  an :'  on  which  1  believe  every  rag  of  aaii  In  the  veoel  wai  hoiriad, 
in  defianue  of  the  weakness  of  our  masls.'  Durtog  the  nighl,  Livdin  lelecls,  beeide  hi> 
two  Arab  and  Penian  aervanls,  two  Malaban  and  one  Maldivian  lo  renisl  Ibe  alrange 
veate],  ibouid  ihe  manifett  any  hotile  inlentiona  :  'So,  having  made  the  beat  atrangf' 
mentB  wa  coold,  I  relired  lo  real,  and  to  awail  the  evenl  in  darknen,  having  hoialed  our 
dead-ligbti.  Alter  fanning  thii  daring  i«olalio>i,ourihip-mat«  held  a  CDancil  of  war  in 
the  poop,  and  coniinued  with  tolerable  courage  lo  debate  over  the  subject  in  every  point  of 
view  till  day-brrak ;  when  we  fonnnaiety  deacried  the  maiita  of  a  veasel  on  our  weather- 
beam,  which  was  immediately  anppoaed  10  be  our  old  friend,  the  Knilmenia  of  every  person 
underwent  a  most  unfortunale  alieiaUon.  Then  '  they  would  not  tell  a  lie  for  Ihe  whole 
world,  not  even  lo  save  Iheir  tivci:  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  wilh  the  bngineiia.' 
Wlien  1  Ueard  lhi»  paltry  rewiulion,  1  was  ilrongly  lemplml  lo  bury  my  dagger  in  the 
hearu  of  the  cowardly  wrelchui.  Fortunalely  ihe  sea  ran  very  high,  and  we  eacaped, 
more  thioogh  lbs  kindnra  of  Providence  than  our  own  deaerti.' 

The  followir^  involve!  an  incident  that  aflbrdii  a  pleasant  eiample  of  '  lee-iotal  abati- 
nence'  nol  unfrequeolly  to  be  mat  wilh  non-a-daya :  ■  Theia  lael  two  dayi  we  have  bad 
annneommon  high  aea,  wilh  violent  nin  and  aqualli,  the  aea  daihing  over  w.and  inlotbo 
cabin,  where  I  have  been  cainplelel;  drenched.  The  Ualdivianii  furled  the  ruIh  and  let 
IB  drive  before  the  leropeil,  while  ihey  invoked  wilh  dreadful  yelli  of  tlie  whole  crew, 
■omelimM  Ihe  merciful  God,  and  lOiDeliniea  Ibe  two  kingi  of  Ihe  aea,  and  of  the  deaerl 
foreii,  who  I  find  are  brolhen.  aa  in  Ihe  northern  mylbology.  They  were  al  least  as  Gsrveni 
in  liieir  devoliona  aa  ever  were  Calholic  uiarinen  lo  the  Virgin  Moiher.  Ihe  Slar  of  the 
Sro,a»ahe  IB  poelically  denoininaled.  The  crew,  however,  were  aoon  obliged  lo  leave 
Ibe  devotional  part  of  the  buiincH  lo  the  elwrsman,  and  appi;  IbemMlvei  aclively  lo  the 
pump,  as  it  waa  found  wa  were  inaking  an  alarming  <|UBntlIy  of  weler.  The  rain  oontuiDed 
wiilioul  inlermiisiou ;  and  as  llie  whole  crew  seemed  nearly  exhaualed  with  cold  and 
faligiie,  1  proposed  rerruiiing  Ihem  with  a  glan  of  gin.  Thia  was  agreed  lo ;  but  happen- 
ing, unlochily,  in  gisingdireclionalo  my  wrvanl,io  mention  Ihe  word  lieraft,  ihey  asaored 
me  unanimously  they  would  drink  no  shenb.  AAer  a  vivid  debate  on  the  Bubject,  we  at 
hut  hit  on  a  propermedtnm;  and  It  was  renolved,  that  though  it  be  a  very  bad  action  to 
drink  il  as  a  iherab,  or  wine,  yet  there  would  be  no  harm  in  Ihe  world  in  drinking  it  aa  a 
daica,  or  medicine ;  one  of  Iha  lagm  obseiring,  wilh  a  look  of  the  most  profound  misdotn, 
thai  WE  miut  sometimea  drink  even  poison  as  a  medicine.'  The  tubjoioed  cluster  of  ad- 
ventures  would  seem  to  indicate,  that  '  heait,  liver  and  lighli'  ooi  of  Ihe  (|ueatlan,  India 
is  nol  the  pliaaanleat  country  in  the  world  loreiide  in:  '1  was  one  day  sent  to  a  great  dis' 
lani»  to  lake  charge  of  a  sick  officer,  who  bad  been  aelied  by  Ihe  jimgle-fever  in  the 
depth  of  one  of  ihe  vaai  foreala  and  wildemessea  of  Myaore.  After  travelling  fortwodaya, 
as  faal  aa  horee  and  men  could  eurry  me,  I  arrived  about  one  o'clock  in  Ihe  morning  ol  Uis 
bank  of  a  large  river,  in  the  midil  of  a  foreat.  The  river  al  iui  flood  rotued  tetrihly, 
and  seemed  very  ra|ud.  I  sent  in  a  palanqnio-boy  who  could  awim  and  be  preaenlly  got 
iiut  of  his  depth.    At  a  litile  diitance  stood  a  vllUge,DotorioiM  for  being  a  neat  of  robber*. 
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I  with  great  difficulty  knocked  up  some  of  the  villagers,  who  were  very  much  frightened  ; 
and  after  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  Canara  and  Ilindoftan,  in  order  to  induce  them  to 
show  me  a  ford,  or  make  a  raft  to  cross  the  water  on,  as  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  three  of 
them  at  last  undertook  to  convey  me  over  alone.  I  got  into  a  large  brass-kettle,  with  three 
ears,  and  sat  down  in  the  bottom  of  it,  balancing  myself  with  great  accuracy ;  each  of  the 
three  swimmers  laid  hold  of  one  of  the  ears,  and  then  we  swam  round  and  round  in  a 
series  of  curcles,  till  we  reached  the  opposite  bank.  Had  it  been  light,  I  should  have  been 
quite  giddy.  Now  did  you  ever  hear  a  more  apocryphal  story  in  your  life  ?  —  and  yet  it  is 
merely  fact  I  have  only  to  add,  that  after  crossing  the  river,  I  found  myself  in  a  wilder 
jungle  than  ever,  and  was  dogged  by  a  monstrous  tiger  for  nearly  three  miles.' 

We  have  selected  from  the  volume  before  us  several  poetical  gems,  two  or  three  of  which 
are  all  we  can  make  room  for  at  present.  The  following  pastoral  reminiscences,  written 
in  India  strikes  us  as  natural  and  pleasing : 

*  On  such  a  night  as  this,  so  mild  and  clear, 
I  followed  to  the  crave  a  sister's  bier. 

As  sad  by  Teviot  I  retired  alone. 
The  Netting  sun  with  silent  splendor  shone ; 
Sublime  emotions  reached  my  purer  mind ; 
The  fear  of  death,  the  world  was  left  behind. 
I  saw  the  thin-spread  clouds  of  Summer  lie 
Like  shadows  on  the  soft  cerulean  sky: 
As  each  its  silver  bosom  seemed  to  bend. 
Rapt  Fancy  heard  an  an^l  voice  descend, 
While,  soft  and  slow,  aftnal  music  flow'd. 
To  hail  the  parted  spirit  on  its  mad. 
*To  realms  of  purer  light,'  it  seemed  to  say, 
*  Thyself  as  pure,  fair  sufferer!  come  away ! 
The  moon,  whose  silver  beams  are  bath'd  in  dew, 
Sleeps  on  her  mid-way  cloud  of  softest  blue ; 
Her  watery  light,  that  trembles  on  the  tree. 
Shall  safely  lead  thy  viewless  steps  to  me.' 

'  As  o'er  my  heart  the  sweet  illusions  stole, 
A  wilder  influence  charm'd  and  awed  my  soul ; 
Each  graceful  form  that  vernal  nature  wore 
Roused  keen  sensations  never  felt  before ; 
The  woodland's  sombre  shade,  that  peasants  fear, 
The  haunted  mountain  streams  that  murmur'd  near, 
The  antique  tomb-stone  and  the  church-yard  green, 
Seemed  to  unite  me  with  the  world  unseen. 

.  •  .  . 

*  Again,  with  youth's  sensations  wild,  I  hear 
The  Sabbath-chimes  roll  Hweetly  on  mine  car, 
And  view  with  solemn  gait  and  serious  eye 
Long  moving  lines  of  peasants  churchward  hie. 
The  rough-tunod  bell,  which  many  a  year  hath  seen. 
And  drizzling  mists  have  long  since  crusted  green, 
Wide  o'er  the  village  flings  its  muffled  sound : 
With  quickened  pace  they  throng  the  burial-ground. 
And  each  selects  his  old  paternal  seaL 

•  •  •  • 

*  From  crowded  pews,  arranged  in  equal  row, 
The  dirge-like  music  rises  soft  and  slow; 
Uncultured  strains!  which  yet  the  warmth  impart 
Of  true  devotion  to  the  peasant's  heart. 

I  mark  the  preacher's  air,  serene  and  mild : 
In  every  face  he  sees  a  listening  child ; 
Unfoldii  with  reverend  air  the  sacred  book. 
Around  him  casts  a  kind  paternal  look. 
And  hopes,  when  all  his  mortal  toils  are  past. 
The  filial  family  to  Join  at  last. 

*  As  home  the  peasants  move,  with  serious  air, 
For  sober  talk  they  mingle,  pair  and  pair; 
Though  quaint  remark  unbend  the  steadfast  mien. 
And  thoughts  less  holy  sometimes  intervene, 

No  burst  of  noisy  mirth  disturbs  their  walk ; 
Each  seems  afraid  of  worldly  things  to  talk, 
Save  yon  fond  pair,  who  spoak  with  meeting  eyes  { 
The  sacred  day  proAmsr  speech  deaies. 
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'  Some  love  to  trace  the  plain  of  graves,  alone, 
Perase  the  lines  that  crowd  the  sculptured  stonet 
And,  as  their  bosoms  heave  at  thoughts  of  fame« 
Wish  that  such  homely  verse  may  save  their  name ; 
Hope  that  their  comrades,  as  the  words  they  spell, 
To  greener  youth  their  ploughman  skill  may  tell, 
And  add  that  none  sang  clearer  at  the  ale. 
Or  told  at  winter's  eve  a  merrier  tale. 
When  noisy  shepherds  round  the  ember's  gaze 
At  tiny  forms  that  tread  the  mounting  blaze, 
And  songs  and  jokes  the  laughing  hours  beguile, 
And  borrow  sweetness  from  the  damsel's  smile.' 

We  alluded  to  the  following  beautiM  poem  in  our  last  number.  Could  any  thing  more 
touchingly  portray  the  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit  which  accompany  the  possession  of 
wealth,  in  the  acquisition  of  which  health,  social  and  domestic  endearments,  and  all  that 
is  worth  livmg  for,  have  been  sacrificed  ?  It  is  an  '  Ode  to  an  Indian  Gold  Coin,*  written 
in  Ch^r^cai,  Malabar: 


Slave  of  the  dark  and  dirty  mine ! 

What  vanity  has  brought  thee  here  ? 
How  can  I  love  to  see  thee  shine 

So  bright,  whom  I  have  bought  so  dear? 

The  tent-ropes  flapping  lone  I  hear, 
For  twilight-converse,  arm  in  arm ; 

The  jackal's  shriek  bursts  on  my  ear, 
When  mirth  and  music  wont  to  charm. 


Slave  of  the  mine !  thy  yellow  light 

Gleams  baleful  as  the  tomb-fire  drear ; 
A  geutle  vision  comes  by  night 

My  lonely  widow 'd  heart  to  cheer. 

Her  eyes  are  dim  with  many  a  tear, 
That  once  were  guiding-stars  to  mine. 

Her  fond  heart  throbs  with  many  a  fear ; 
I  cannot  bear  to  see  thee  shine. 

For  thee,  for  thee,  vile  yellow  slave ! 

I  left  a  heart  that  loved  me  true } 
I  crosu'd  the  tedious  ocean-wave, 

To  roam  in  climes  unknown  and  new. 

The  cold  wind  of  the  stranger  blew 
Chill  on  my  wither'd  heart :  the  grave, 

Dark  and  untimely,  met  my  view ; 
And  all  for  thee,  vile  yellow  slave ! 

Ha!  comest  thou  now  so  late  to  mock 

A  wanderer's  banished  heart  forlorn ; 
Now  that  his  frame  the  liffhtning  shock 

Of  sun-ruys  tipt  with  (i^ath,  has  borne? 

From  love,  from  friendship,  country  torui 
To  memory's  fond  regrets  the  prey, 

Vile  slave !  thy  yellow  dross  I  scorn ; 
Go  mix  thee  with  thy  kindred  clay ! 

We  may  take  another  occasion  to  renew  the  reader's  acquaintance  with  the  rare  and 
admirable  volume  from  which  the  foregoing  passages,  with  many  others  of  equal  excel- 
lence, have  been  taken. 


By  Ch^r^cal's  dark  wandering  streams. 

Where  cane-tufts  shadow  all  the  wild, 
Sweet  visions  haunt  my  waking  dreams. 

Of  Teviot  loved  while  still  a  child ; 

Of  castled  rocks,  stupendous  piled, 
By  Esk  or  Eden's  classic  wave ; 

Where  loves  of  youth  and  friendship  amiled, 
Uncursed  by  thee,  vile  yellow  slave ! 

Fade,  day-dreams  sweet,  from  memory  ftde! 

The  perish'd  bliss  of  youth's  first  prime, 
That  once  so  bright  on  fancy  play 'd, 

Revives  no  more  in  after  time. 

Far  from  my  sacred  natal  clime, 
I  haste  to  an  untimely  grave ; 

The  daring  thoughts,  that  soar'd  sublime, 
Are  sunk  in  ocean's  southern  wave. 


American  Poetry  and  the  Arts  in  Germany.  —  A  late  German  periodical  of  repute 
has  an  article  upon  *  American  Poetry  and  (he  Arts*  which  speaks  very  highly  of  several 
of  our  poets.  Bryant  is  termed  '  the  first  lyrist  in  the  English  language.'  '  He  Sa*  sayB 
the  reviewer, '  through  and  through  an  American,  comprehending  the  great  nussion  of  the 
United  States,  and  viewing  every  thing  truly  as  an  American.  No  where  is  seen  a  vestige  of 
European  or  British  imitation.  Even  his  pictures  are  American,  like  the  nature  into  whose 
mysteries  he  has  penetrated.  All  his  works  are  the  mirror  of  the  purest  mind.  He  is  no 
where  a  mere  imitator,  but  is  true,  fearless  and  noble.*  *  Much  of  Bryant,'  adds  the  re- 
viewer, '  has  been  translated  into  the  German ;'  uid  of  several  articles  named  as  having 
had  this  honor,  there  is  not  one  that  was  not  written  for  and  published  in  the  Knicker- 
bocker. The  assertion  of  English  reviewers  that  America  possesses  no  national  literature  * 
is  pronounced  *  presumptuous  and  without  foundation.'  '  Her  prose  writers,  Fenimore 
Cooper  and  Washington  Irving,  England  herself  is  obliged  to  count  among  the  classic 
English  writers,  and  the  English  editions  of  the  poems  of  Bryant,  Longfellow,  Hoff- 
man, Willis,  etc.,  prove  the  popularity  of  American  writers  in  Great  Britain.' 
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G0S8IF  WITH  Readers  and  Correspondents.  — '  The  harvest  is  past,  the  summer  is 
ended/  and  to  us  'the  melancholy  days  are  come.'  Pardon  us,  therefore,  indulgent 
reader,  for  recalling  to  your  recollection  the  appropriate  and  kindred  thoughts  of  one  with 
whom  the  influences  of  this  pensive  season  will  ever  be  associated  in  our  mind  and  heart : 
'  Magnificent  and  pompous  Autumn !  It  cometh  before  me  with  '  dyed  garments'  of  glory ; 
with  trailing  clouds  of  innumerous  tints,  with  leaves  that  fill  the  air  with  solemn  whispers, 
and  paint  the  viewless  gusts  in  hues  of  beauty.  Splendid  Autumn  !  Thy  every  fea- 
ture is  lovely  to  my  soul.  There  is  not  a  spray  which  yields  its  tribute  to  the  wind,  that 
hath  not  a  lesson  in  its  shiver,  and  a  moral  in  its  sound.  When  the  *  sweet  South'  teeka 
in  vain  for  the  summer  flowers,  over  which  it  ranged  like  a  chartered  libertine,  rifling  their 
cups,  and  betraying  their  soft  odors ;  when  the  clouds  lie  in  long  red  bars  across  the  West, 
and  the  deep  tones  of  woods  and  waters  ring  through  the  clear  and  searchable  atmos- 
phere — thai  tt  the  Spirit  of  Autumn  my  monitor  and  my  companion.  I  walk  over  the  sere 
meadow ;  I  see  the  many-colored  fruits  piled  up  in  rich  profusion  under  the  generous  orchard 
trees ;  I  hear  the  pensive  and  ffuwwell  chanting  of  the  birds,  as  they  poise  their  pinions 
for  milder  clunes,  and  I  deem  their  melody  a  summons  of  gratitude  —  a  call  for  thanksgiv- 
ing. Then  Memory  is  busy;  a  sweet  repose  falls  like  golden  light  on  every  vision  of  the 
past,  and  all  its  regrets  are  lost  in  that  enchanting  radiance.  This  is  Autumn,  to  me.  I 
think  of  the  pure  skies,  the  broad  lakes,  and  the  swelling  mountains,  on  which  the  eyes  of 
my  childhood  feasted,  until  I  become  again  a  resident  among  them,  scaling  verdant  peaks, 
and  looking  abroad  on  seas  of  rainbow-foliage  tossing  to  the  breeze ;  or  mayhap,  delecta^ 
ting  my  palate  with  gathered  chestnuts,  and  my  ear  with  their  harmony,  as  they  pattered 
on  the  leaves  from  the  lofty  burs :  touching  perchance,  in  their  fail,  the  whirring  wing  of 
the  partridge  as  it  wheeled  through  the  woods.  I  love  Autumn  for  itself  alone :  *  scene  of 
ripe  fruits  and  mellow  fruitfulness  ;*  of  calmness,  beauty,  and  abundance ;  it  has  voices, 
and  sights,  and  influences,  that  I  would  not  exchange  for  a  dukedom.'  Thus  wrote  the  na- 
ture-loving *  Ollapod  ;'  and  in  after  years,  when  '  sorrow  had  touched  his  bosom's  core,' 
he  poured  forth  kindred  thoughts  in  touching  verse : 


O   C    T   O    B    E    B 


SoLSMN,  yet  beautiful  to  vieir^ 

Month  of  my  heart !  thou  dawnest  here, 
With  oad  and  faded  leaves  to  strew 

The  summer's  melancholy  bier. 
Ther  oMantng  of  thy  winds  I  hear, 

As  the  red  tunset  dies  afkr, 
And  bars  of  purple  cloudi  appear, 

Obscuring  every  western  star. 

Thou  solemn  month !  I  hear  thy  voice, 

It  tells  my  soul  of  other  days, 
When  but  to  live  was  to  rejoice, 

When  earth  was  lovely  to  my  gaze ! 
Oh,  visions  bright!  oh,  blessed  hours! 

Where  are  their  living  raptures  now  ? 
I  ask  my  spirit's  wearied  powers— 

I  ask  my  pale  and  fevered  brow  f 

I  look  to  Nature,  and  behold 

My  life's  dim  emblems,  rustling  round. 
In  hues  of  crimson  and  of  gold  — 

The  year's  dead  honors  on  the  ground : 
And  sighing  with  the  winds  I  fee^ 

While  their  low  pinions  murmur  by, 
How  much  their  sweeping  tones  reveal 

Of  life  and  human  destiny. 


When  Spring's  delightsome  moments  shoae, 

They  came  in  zephyrs  flrom  the  West ; 
They  bore  the  wood-lark's  melting  tone. 

They  stirred  the  blue  lake's  glsssy  bre«st  i 
Through  Summer,  fainting  in  the  heat. 

They  lingered  in  the  forest  shade ; 
But  changM  and  strengthened  now,  they  beat 

In  storm,  o'er  mountain,  glen  and  glads. 

How  like  those  transports  of  the  breast 

When  life  is  fresh  and  Joy  is  aew  \ 
Soft  as  the  halcyon's  downy  nest, 

And  transient  all  as  they  are  true! 
They  stir  the  leaves  in  that  bright  wreath. 

Which  Hope  about  her  forehead  twines. 
Till  Griers  hot  sighs  around  it  breathe. 

Then  Pleasures  lip  iu  smile  resigns. 

Alas !  for  Time  and  Death,  and  Care, 

What  gloom  about  our  way  they  flii^ ! 
Like  clouds  in  Autumn's  gusty  air. 

The  burial-pageant  of  the  Spring . 
The  dreams  that  each  successive  y^ar 

Seemed  bathed  in  hues  of  brighter  pride, 
At  last  like  withered  leaves  appear, 

And  sleep  in  darkness,  side  by  side. 


The  anecdotes  of  Jar  vis  the  painter  which  have  appeared  within  the  last  two  or  three 
months  in  these  pages,  have  revived  in  the  mmd  of  a  fhend  the  recoUectioii  of  the  IbUow- 


ing,  wliii^li  we  an  uaurcd  la  ititheiitic  ;  '  A  genllEmnn'i  (on,  wlu>  had  a  *tili  nnaginatian  ^^^H 

that  ba  woold  inaka  k  great  paialBr,  although  In  Iub  mulliptied  stunnpti  he  cDdld  ■caronly  ^^^| 

htl  the  ilitleTence  beiween  a  hone  and  a  jaeksn,  and  at  Isail  an  papec  coald  ikeloh  only  ^^^| 

a  very  lainL  retemblanco  of  either,  henought  lui  father  id  uilhdmw  him  from  college,  and  ^^^H 

10  allow  him  to  itodir  the  an.    The  latter,  afUir  laiich  reroonnmnce,  consealed,  and  sent  ^^^| 

a  ilight  hint  to  Ifaa  punter  Jaktu.    'Go,'  mud  he  ;  'if  he  in  willing  to  inilruct  you,  you  ^^^| 

■hall  e^)oy  every  advanla^.'    The  youthful  genliu  Dew  overjoyed  to  the  artist,  wham  he  ^^^| 

found  in  hia  Btudto,  and  who  received  him  with  a  moil  sncooraging  oipecl,  applauded  hu  ^^^| 

inlsntianii,  and  willingly  conaenled  lu  promoce  lik  tludies.    '  Come,'  said  he ;  >  in  Ihs  l]ru  ^^^H 

place,  you  ahall  iketah  vime  thing?,  that  we  may  form  a  rough  eilimBle  of  your  tolentfl-'  ^^^^H 

The  gentui  went  lo  work,  aod  drew  a  human  figure  which  looked  like  a  geidogical  ipeci-  ^^^H 

men.    'Ine,  Iree,'  said  the  painter,  squinting  equirDCBlly  over  hia  ahoulder;  *you  raust  ^^^^| 

begin  with  firit  prinajjlei,  and  gradually  aflceiHl.    In  this  way,  ihonld  yon  continue  to  rise,  ^^^H 

yon  will  reach  Ae  top  of  the  ladder.'     He  then  set  llie  young  man  lo  cieaning  a  mulli-  ^^^H 

lude  of  bnuhea :  liui  wu  the  (ini  step,  and  took  him  half  a  day.    '  That  i*  very  well  done,'  ^^^| 

aid  he,  when  the  lank  wu  couipleled  ;''yDu  nhall  now  grind  some  paints  in  a  monar,  ^^^H 

which  is  a  preliminary  Blep,af  the  Hat  imparlance.'    This  was  Iha  patient  job  of  a  whole  ^^^H 

day.    On  the  third  day,  when  he  was  to  be  inducted  into  the  compofition  of  colon,  that  ^^^H 

youthful  geniui  turned  hia  back  on  Uie  threahold  of  the  art.  on  the  gruond  that  he  could  ^^^H 

in  some  other  way  better  nubierve  the  inlsAsti  of  philanthropy,      In  a  week  after  he  was  ^^^H 

a  beahiuan  in  college,  deacribrng  with  a  poor  heuk/  the  Anes'  Briilge  in  C^ata,  and  ^^^H 

drawing  awkwardly  on  a  bbck-boanl  the  diagram  of  the  GfUi  prupontion  of  the  First  | 
Book  of  Euclid.'  -  -  -  Is  not  the  following  a  fait  proposidon,  on  the  part  of  a  friend  and 
correepnndent,  for  the  eetilemenl  of  long-iHanding  acroimte  with  Hon  ;  '  For  myself,  who 
am  the  very  (bol  of  Hope,  and  who  have  oflan  withdrawn  my  capiud  of  time  and  labor. 
finm  sale  and  proRiable  InveslmenH  to  fund  U  in  hia  Sooth  Sea  Buhblea,  I  will  here  re< 
le»*B  the  smiling  swindler  from  all  my  claimi  Mling  due,  provided  he  will  redeem  my 
deponlei^  and  reelore  me  my  inestimable  past     )(  that  he  contrary  to  the  statutes  of  dss- 

dny,  and  my  sqoondend  years  are  engulfed  forever  in  hia  vaulla,  I  will  compnuod  for  a  ^^1 

thooiandth  port  of  one  per  cent  upon  my  signed  and  sealed  and  atteeled  daefl.    Or  if  even  ^^^H 

this  he  beyond  his  means,  I  will  coosenl  U  iv]Dare  accounta  with  him  at  once,  if  he  will  ^^^| 

leave  me  in  peace  (o  withdraw  the  ruins  of  my  estate  from  his  insolvent  bonk,  that  I  may  ^^^| 

depoul  my  Ibou^laand  wisheain  the  Savings  Fund  of  Ihe  Present,  and  conienl  my  hum-  ^^H 

ble  warns  with  (he  accruing  Interest  of  the  moment.     Yea!  I  viUl  give  him  a  receipt  in  | 
full,  if  he  will  no  longer  deceive  one  whom  he  lias  already  beggared,  and  no  more,  alter  a 
thousand  dmea  proteaiing  hia  own  notes,  and  denying  his  own  signature,  invite  me,  with  a 

treacberona  amile,  to  invest  my  expected  days  in  aome  fresh  and  britliant  »DhGme  of  joy  or  | 

ambition,  which  will  soon  eiplode  like  the  rest,  leaving  iti  amazed  subscriber  Id  weep  over  ^^^H 

barren  honde  and  diihonured  'promiies  to  pay.'  •  .   -  OnD  Vkllows  can't  keep  every  ^^^H 

thingucrel.    Alleaat,accDiding  loa  com«pondent,lhey  cannoLdoliin  Boaloa,    Thinga  ^^^H 

will  leak  out  aomelimeB,  eapoclally  if  they  be  in  the  jolting  tine.    The  fallowing  comes  ^^^^ 

I  from  a  good  Bonrce:  'At  a  meetihg  the  other  evening,  of  one  of  onr  city  lodges,  o  f  Which  a  | 
journeyman  boot-matcer  is  the  presiding  officer,  and  hia  employer  nne  of  the  subordinaiea, 
a  pretty  hot  debate  look  i^ace  on  some  questiiin,  in  which  the  master  boat-maker  look  a  con. 
spicuoni  part.  Growing  rather  warm, and  onl  of  order  in  rame  of  his  remark,  he  was  checked 
several  times  by  the  head  of  Ihe  lodge,  and  finally  peremptorily  ordered  lo  'sit  down.'  He 
sat  down,  pet  force,  iliough  with  a  gloomy  brow;  which  those  acquiunled  with  the  relative 
■itnatians  of  the  parties  thought  boded  no  good  lo  the  jaameyman.      In  die  morning  the 

latter  had  occasion  to  go  inlo  the  room  of  his  employer,  (br  inCirmalion  about  some  work  ^^^1 

hewasupon.    When  be  entered,  Mr. tok  and  handed  him  a  chair.    The  joumeynun's  ^^^H 

countenance  fell  at  this  unusual  proceeding,  and  be  hesitated.    ■  Sit  down.  Sit!  Sit  down?'  ^^^| 

saidHr. ,  pointing  lo  Ihe  choii.    The  jOBmeymansaldown,    'Now,Mr. ,'saidhia  ^^^H 

employer.clap[^ghimoutheBbanldar;'iViw,Sir,wearen>«n-"  ■      '  Wili. Uie time bv«^  ^^^H 
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canR,  wlieii  >uch  crueldegas  Iibvej  In  ptslagcbbuvn  practiiircl  U[>an  poor  liumanitf  >1]kU  bs 
ntwwed?  GoD in  H» morcy forbid  !  Wehavemetlauly  iDourreBdiogtivo  roamonible  in- 
BHncea:  Ihe  finl  is  a  brief  descripLiOD  of  the  French  Bulili!,  with  iu  duk  'lUuT'DUsaiita 
mfaterknu  piuagea,  iui  trippli)  doan  philid  with  iron,  and  fasleneil  with  enarmoua  bolti ; 
it*  cella,  wliich  rewmbled  gravea,  prepared  Tor  Ihe  recepliun  of  living  bodiH ;  lU  dun- 
g«oni,  gLoomy,  damp  anil  unwlia1cKirne,wiib  walls  eight  feet  in  ihicknsBi.  s  graa.!  siooa 
in  tint  niidsl  of  each,  which  «rved  the  double  purpose  of  ■  bod  aud  a  chain  ;  the  chain 
in  the  middle  of  the  ■lone,  which  fkiHD  iU  thickneH  leeiaf  d  inleoded  hi  bind  a  wild  beoet 
mther  thui  a  man  ;  with  numeroua  butrumenla  of  lontire,  among  which  nsi  in  inn  niit 
of  armor,  mads  to  prew  upon  all  the  jointi,  and  to  seize  as  it  were  with  oa<  giipe  ihe 
kDen,  Ihe  hips,  tlie  ilDmecb,  ^e  arma  and  Ihe  neck  of  the  wnlcb  on  whom  it  wai  Bied. 
Qcvohing  and  barbarous  na  all  thii  Kema,  however,  it  ii  kindnea  in  comparimi  with 
the  puniahraeut  HHDuiimst  awarded  la  Tartar  cruninaJi.  We  read  of  a  pom  Tartar  who 
WBi  compelled  la  stand  on  a  KaSbld,  iu  a  buiy  equare  of  tlie  town,  with  hia  left  hand 
firmly  find  in  a  wedge,  while  in  hb  right  he  held  a  iharp  broBd-bladed  knife.  Tbe 
piuiiiihmiinl  demanded  by  the  law  declared  that  Ihe  culprit  ahonld  not  be  remared  lilt  i» 
could  release  himself ;  and  hia  only  meaiw  of  acoomplijliing  this  devoutly  wL>hod-fi>c 
coniummaiion  wu  by  cutting  hi>  left  hand  oCT  wiih  Ihe  knife  which  the  gonerooa  law 
had  placed  in  hii  right,'  -  ■  '  Tui  'Sinuiger  in  Lowell,'  In  a  chapter  of  bii  toIuibb 
wliich  tieata  of  an  uncnllivoled  peaaanl-bard  in  an  interinr  town  of  tUanachuaeiu,  givea 
IH  the  fidlowing,  from  a  poem  written  at  llie  cIdm  of  autumn,  after  the  death  of  hia  wife: 


No  more  may  t  tliaSpHnf  Brook  In 

No  BHH*  with  aiuTDw  Tiiw  tbe  p1iic< 

mtn  Marfi  WHk  III  alMd  ,- 


0'«  rock.  will.  »..lckde>pucl.. 
M(idariDi>og>ud>Wa;, 


'  1  anvy  not  Ihe  mnii  who  ean  aneer  at  th 
An  old  and  lonely  roan  loaka  back  upon  IL 
look  wilh  him '.    The  nunlight  of  a  BUnm 


lo  picture.  It  is  hunett  an  fJattue  hartelf, 
]g  yean  of  hie  wedded  lifn.  Can  we  not 
ning  ti  weaving  ilaelf  with  the  leaf;  tha- 
and  ruddy.cheaked  young  woman,  wilh 
her  full  rounded  anns  bared  tu  the  elbow,  beudi  not  ungracefully  to  her  luak,  pauiutgeTer 
and  anon  to  play  with  the  bright-eyed  child  bnide  her.  aiid  mingling  her  aongi  with  Uis 
pleasant  munnuringa  of  gliiling  water !  Alaa  !  as  the  old  man  looks,  he  bean  Ihat  vaic«, 
whichperpeuiallyioundalouaalirrom  thepast  — NOHORsS  -  •  'Mr.  Jomer'— afOOng 
and  prelenliouB  liieimry  canmenlator,  wlio  in  the  aiekly,  ahon-hved  '  Arctuna'  magazine 
took  among  othen  '  CU:iHMiNa'  and  '  Dcwet'  patronisinglf  by  the  hand,  and  although 
compelled  la  administer  some  necesaBry  advice  lo  ihem.yet  on  tlie  whole  gava  Ihem  credit 
for  being  clever  wtileri  —  '  Ur.  JoNKa.'  we  lay,  ha>  on  article  in  the  last  Dumber  of  our 
'  DesacTolie'  conlemporary,  upon  itae  sabject  of  '  American  Humor,'  which  we  quite  con- 
cur with  ihe  '  Broadway  JoutubI'  in  cbaracleriziDg  as  ■  coDtempiible,  both  Id  a  monS  and 
lileivy  nensa ;'  and  as  '  the  production  of  an  imitator  and  a  quack.'  It  i>  qaile  ba»le<a, 
moreover ;  being  lUggesled  by  an  article  in  a  Southern  magaxine,  of  unall  circulalioa  MKi 
smaller  influence,  wiiuen  by  a  very  voluminuua  Kiithor,  now  in  the  decadence  of  a  limited 
sectiDDal  repai&iioii;  a  writer  who.  having  no  shadow  of  humor  of  huown,  is  poorly  quali- 
fied to  judge  of  tha  humor,  or  lack  of  humor,  of  any  body  else.  He  migfai  with  equal 
filoeaa  and  propriety  have  indited  a  didactic  paper  npon  the  achalsTsbip  of  the  caimvy. 
Yal  auch  is  the  writer  who  broadly  asserts  thai  we  are  ■  withoui  any  bumuroua  Uletalure  ;' 
Ibat  out  '  pubUehed  humor  ig  a  blank,'  elc.    Now  it  was  not  necessary  that  even  tlie  r»- 


4 


doabtkble  'loKxa'  aliould  draw  bu  iwanl  of  l&th  U>  dentotiili  to  abauril  sn  anmnpliOD  ni 
ihia.  Re  would  b«  much  butler  employed  in  culiivalin;  soma  sense  for  htmwiir,  than  in 
commeating  upon  tha  nonteiuo  of  othon.  '  Mr.  Joheb'  endeavon  lo  praln  foverel  of 
our  coniribulon ;  but  WB  can  amwar  Tor  aome  of  ihem.  lliat  Ihe  juitapoHllDn  in  wbich 
Xhtj  are  placed  will  be  deeraed  an;  Ihing  but  complimeiilary.  John  Watku  ma;  bsTe 
'  a  ddicacyaf  laeleand  fanoy,  sod  ssabde,  refined,  and  pursly  inditidual  bumor,'  He  car- 
tainly  hai;  bnl  wbal  canaoch  praiio  bs  worib,  coming  from  one  who  thinlu  (Heaven  mva 
tha  mark!}  thai  tbe  author  of  '  Puffiir  Hopkins' baa  oijia  'acomlciaaci'aliiiDHaiiTivalled!!' 
WAsiiiMijpON  IsviNci,  Sahpb,  i«»K»  CuvKiB,  Neii,,  Ibe  ■  Charcoal-Skelcber,'  P*nn>- 
INQ,  IIawtiiokke,  Hakrv  FaiNCO,  Houini  and  other  pasl  and  ptsKuil  contribnlon  la 
thia  Magaiiae,  an  prcaoonced  clever  bumoiiiU,  with  'certain  'batunenla ;'  but  then 
Felix  HEait  iwho  ia  'Fxux  Hinav!')  i<  likewise  eniii^enl  in  a  kindred  line;  while 
SiNDEisoN  — author  of  Ilie  adtnirable  '  Liitlen  from  London,'  and  other  sketches,  which 
liave  appeared  in  the  Kniokehbockeii,  and  of  'Tlie  American  in  Paria,"  (a  work  which 
Mr.  IiV[NO  once  remarked  to  u>  had  '  auperfluone  humor  enuugh  in  it  to  let  up  any  ni 
modeni  noveliaB")  —  BANoeBaon,  it  seems,  -bad  hardly  any  humor!'  Oh!  that  Sanos 
(whom  'Mr.  Jones'  tails  us  would  have  'attained  a  respecuibia  rank  as  a  miseollaneous 
writer,' had  he  lived.}  were  uDce  more  aranng  us.towrve  up,  with  ippropri 
Ibis  sveond  '  Mr.  Oeeen  Bice!'  But  we  '  trifle  time' and  space.  -  -  -  The  curious  I 
which  enitM  are  from  Ibo  pen  of  the  late  lamented  Thohai  Hood.  Must  bards  lii 
auflicienlly  diflicull  to  obtain  one  rhyming  woid  at  the  end  of  a  line,  but  Hood  nc 
three,  with  an  ease  which  ii  graceful  aeit  is  aurprisiiiE: 


'  EvzK  Li  CDbB  ^  and  fran  the  da 
The  alfiial  of  the  sattiiig-niD  — 
And  sia  ii  niudEof  fron  (he  eli 
Te  10  ind  lee  the  Drarj-LaBa  1 
Or  bear  Olholtp'a  ieilaiii  doubt 
Or  Haobath  taviag  al  tkit  '  ' 
Dmyiag  to  his  fVajiiJe  dot 


Oria  IhvtiDBLI  Olympic  piCt  ait  split 
Laaibidg  11  LiaTDN  wUle  jou  quiz  iU  pbii. 

'  Aooji  niffht  cones,  and  with  har  «iii£i  brin^  tki 
Snrh  u.  with  his  poetic  loofus,  TonHO  sung ; 
The  gas  up-blaias  wtih  tti  brichl  oUIs  Ugla, 
Aqd  psralyile  watehmea  prom,  faoivl.  krowl. 


PaMdfovsjChiirler,  la  a  d«p  dean,  creep. 
Bat  (Vifhuned  by  Polianmin  ^  3,  ite, 
Aaa  vhHetbaj'refoiaf.  arbiFperluw,  'ne  vol' 
How  pa<%  while  Aiflii  are  io  Uieii  beds,  IrevlB  leads, 

Wba  bi  Ibe  suiter  cuierwauls,  «|BaU>.  aiaals 

Nnw  bulla  of  BwhsB,  nf  a  pttie  ilxe.  rise 

In  ebUdisb  dreuas,  ind  wIlli  a  nar  lora  poor 

OeercT,  or  CkarlaL  or  Billr,  wiUr  ullV  i 

But  nune-iqsid  In  ■  nif  ht-vare  raat.  caestpreis'fl. 


Whilr  rlbNier  I 
Tbsi  upHsrd  ga 


C*N  «ny  one  inibmi  Ua  who  is  the  nullior  of  '  Margan-i.  a  Talf  qf  Ihe  Rod  and  Mad, 
Blight  and  Blamt,'  ft  volume  recently  publisbed  in  Boaton  ^  A  mere  glance  thtoogb  iti 
pages  convinces  ua  that  it  b  rich  in  minute  obaervailon  of  nature,  and  replete  wiih  tha 
eiperience  of  deep  human  pasrion  and  feeling.  It  ia  not  a  book  to  be  Ibua  lightly  du- 
raiseed.    We  shall  ftddress  ounelvos  to  iia  comdderaiion  in  another  niimber,   -  -  -    A 
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TKii\i)LY  correvpondeni,  who  lovu  a  good  joke,  KndH  u^  ihc  fotlDWing  unuiiDi:  inei- 
Usntof  ilie  lale  'Great  Fin:'  '  Raiding  in  Brooklyn,  Willi  goms  liltle  tfmxe  aboal  our 
dweiliog.  it  hai  been  my  amuBemenl  during  tlie  past  few  months  to  employ  ihi  eariy 
houn  of  day,  as  well  an  ihow  of  iwilight,  ii.  nuniinB  some  pluiii  and  TfgelaWes  inio  ex- 
imencf,  boih  for  fhe  adornment  of  the  plari-,  and  for  the  latisfoctian  of  ngaljng  upon  the 
fruit*  of  line's  own  pereonsJ  labor  Thus  far  1  haTB  been  veryBUccesBfui.aQdcoiuBqUBntly 
was  denrous  Id  eibibit  some  evidence  of  my  BgricullutBl  ability  lo  my  city  friends.  On 
the  moniiDgof  the  last  gnat  Sn,  I  loaded  myself  with  a  basket  containing  production!  t>f 
the  garden,  uid  in  ■  paper  bunille,  wrapped  in  voluminous  folds,  was  an  imi«iM  6ad. 
Croasing  Iho  Soulb  ferry,  and  landing  at  Whitehall,  the  Battery  pmwntcd  the  only  pass- 
able avenue.  Thin  was  strewn  niih  goods  and  chattels,  of  au  indescribable  variety;  wbild 
at  each  gate  was  posted  an  aimed  sentry,  attended  by  sonie  of  the  police  force,  to  prevent 
if  possible  any  Ibelte  ujion  the  articles  within.  In  pacing  firan  the  enclosure  at  the  north 
end,  I  was  arrested  in  my  coune  by  the  sentry,  who  hailFd  me,  attd  iniisled  upon  know 
ing  the  contents  of  my  packages.  Not  content  with  ocular  demanstreiion,  he  was  da- 
termined  lo  probe  the  matter  to  the  bottom,  and  waa  only  satisfied  to  release  the  basket 
when  he  had  withdrawn  hia  hand  reeking  with  the  juice  of  some  ripe  loinatoes,  wbieh 
his  Rngers  had  perfbmled,  in  their  eagemen  for  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  boakst  did 
not  coDlain  gems  of  greater  value.  This  having  passed  the  ordeal,  the  bondle  had  next  to 
be  eiamined ;  and  hen  the  sentry  was  asHsled  In  bin  dutioa  by  two  ctgiI  oflicen.  Mj 
tisibililiea  were  becoming  eiclted,  and  1  purposely  evinced  a  reluctance  that  Ihal  parcel 
should  be  opened.  The  more  I  appeared  unwilling,  Ibe  more  detennined  Wen  they  W 
eiamine  It ;  '  Can't  help  it,  Sir ;'  '  dissgreaable  nece»iity ;'  '  strict  orders  ;'  '  must  be  en- 
forced,' I  replied  that  they  would  onlffet  terf  in  the  end.  'Beat,  eh'.  Beat  uAn,  Sir!' 
'  1  'm  an  officer,  Sir  j  there  's  my  tlar.  Sir.  Come,  Sir,  let  us  open  the  bundle,  Sir;  we  'U 
see  who  will  interfere  with  the  discharge  of  my  duties  !'  During  this  colloquy,  the  crowd 
was  fait  gathering  lo  witnen  a  scene.  Varioua  ijuestions  were  asked,  ajid  reptiei  given, 
among  which  I  heaid  i  'Nabbeda  thief ;' 'oneof  the  swell  mob;'  '  going  to  take  him  off;' 
'  what 's  he  prigged '.'  etc.,  etc.  Tbe  handle  was  now  slowly  aarolled,  and  ihe  innocent 
though  blushing  beel  was  eiposed  to  all  around.  Tlie  loud  roar  of  laughter  from  the  aa- 
sembled  crowd,  and  the  mortilied  and  disappointed  visagCB  of  these  worthy  limba  of  the 
law,  89  f  poljiely  re(|ueKted  them  lo  restore  my  package,  wdl  always  be  rememhered  by 

hear  thai  a  new  play,  written  with  greai  cere  by  Efes  SitRQEKT.  Esq.,  and  laid  by  thoia 
who  have  read  it  to  be  very  effective,  it  about  lo  be  produced  at  NiBLo'a,  with  a  power- 
ful  dramatic  cast,  including  that  nunl  succesBfulordebuianles.  Mn.  Mowatt.    Weal 
report  upon  il  in  our  neit.  -   -   -    That  is  a  fanciAit  and  pretty  thing  of  Cdtwodi, 
pld  English  ppet,  which  deecribes  a  bee  going  on  his  t^lgrimagc  : 

The  eny  bum  wtn  of  BOMebomM  : 
fliii  DiidnuMBn  tnd  Iks  holy  chihU 

I  Bjid  foodly  fUr  ripfl  Dhurrlst ; 

uld  wflk  ave.niuie>, 

le  of  >  ftaaeMilk 


I 


Wmnulsar 


k  reminds  ui 
:d  through  a 


■If  ■< 


Ry  the  by,  this  botanical  n 
'  The  JoOy  i^vir,'  which  we  obtained  through  an  esteemed  friend  in  Boslon,  but  whioli,  if  I 
not  mislaid,  we  feai  we  have  lost.  .  -  .  Mr.  Willis,  speaking  of  our  cnrreipoDdent 
FiNNy  FoaaxsTKH.  in  one  of  his  recent  letten  from  England,  observe^  thai*  Hcr's  is  a  style, 
■he  charm  of  whieh  Is  latting.  For  the  Iboughls  il  is  freighted  with  are  from  one  of  the 
most  giDed  and  most  loveable  of  female  nalares ;  Iboughls  first  schooled  by  hcatsnly 
purity  and  tenderness,  and  then  looaed  to  play  witli  the  freedom  of  birds  on  the  wing.  I 
[oke  no  small  pride  in  having  been  llie  first  lo  pronounce  the  '  Eureka'  a    '      '" 
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thin  bright  ilar.  And  abt  bu  rinn  ra[Hdlf  in  ibe  iitsrvy  linnaount;  tui  il  in  but  a  yctr 
NnCB  the  WHS  fini  lieani  of,  thniigh  th«  calurnm  of  the  Mirror,  nnil  lh«re  are  lew  mden 
now  in  our  wide  countiy  who  do  not  know  ber  neil. '  This  pniie  u  well  deiervcd ;  bul  it 
inTolvei  a  aligbt  emt  o[  CoJ^I.  '  Finnv  Fork  ester' wruto  for  the  KNiOKEHsacuxB  long 
before  her  connnuDicaEiDoi  appeared  in  iiny  coniemporarf  periodical.  ■  .  '  Mr.  F.  A. 
Strali,  nf  Fliuliing,  a  fine  icbolar,  and  a  genllemui  of  high  moral  r.liaracler,  a  now 
viaitiog  oor  ciiiieai  with  a  handiioinety-eieculed  dooomenl,  in  the  map  fono,  connuoing 
The  Lord't  Prayer  in  ^y-Oira:  tjaigvaga.  Tbe  speciiaeiu  from  the  principal  living  and 
dead  languaguBBTE  all  given  in  Iheir  proper  ctuuai^ten,  and  Hmieurihcta  tarely  tobefoond, 
>uch utile  Amhuic, Buimese,  Canhun,  Klhic^ic, Samaritan, tiotbic, Runic, Lrtliih, Mc»l- 
lanee,  Grebo,  etc.  Tbe  Chinace  liu  the  pmnuneiatiDn,  acoording  to  ibe  Mandarin  dialect, 
attached  to  it.  Some  of  Ihe  languigeg  are  given  in  diSiirentveruoni.and  in  all  ciuei  the 
pUoe  and  year  of  printjug,  Iha  edition,  and  tho  manner  of  reading,  are  indjcaled.  The 
iheei  hai  paraed  under  the  eye  of  «ome  of  the  moat  iliilinguiahed  lioguira  and  scholan  in 
tbe  city,  including  Bev.  Dr.  Robinson,  Dr.  NoaDUEiMca,  and  ProfenoR  Bush  and 
Anthos.  Iti>  a  great  curioeily,and  full  of  InloreBt  to  religious  penomof  all  donomina- 
tions.  We  invite  for  Mr.  Stkale  a  courleous  recepliun  at  the  hands  of  our  meiropoliian 
readein,  -  -  -  PiRBAre,reader,yoaIhinb  thereii  badgrammarinlhete  linen;  ifyoudo, 
read  them  over  Bgain : 


And  til 


tufftrt  tot  ■ 


redog'idoDe.' 

ake  the  opportunity,  will  fitil  to 


Let  ui  hops  Ibal  noDs  of  oar  town-readeni,  who  can 
visit  the  /ddtj)  SIoIm  of  oar  Saviour,  recently  brought  In  Ihii  country  by  oar  eooml,  Mr. 
C.  Edwibps  LEaTEX,and  nowoprnforeihibiiion.  Ila  hlsloryii  replelo  wiUiiDierat,and 
u  a  work  of  art,  il  la  of  enrparaing  grace  and  boanty,  ■  ■  ■  '  A  7U<  0/  Rfai  JJifi  is  not 
withoni  merit,  bul  the  priar^l  lady  of  Ihe  ilory  in  a  liltle  too  new '  perfect  perfection.' 
Such  women  do  n'l  eiiei  hereaboDt,  'generally  speaking  i'  atlenst.  we  have  never  tncoun- 
tered  them,  eieept  in  very  sen  timenlal  novels;  and  there,  heroines  are  bom  To  be  immacu- 
lalei  and  to  act  like  goddesses  of  wisdom,  Just  come  forth  higbly-Gniibed  MtNEKVAs  from 
Ihe  head  of  Jovi.  The  'beautiful  young  lady,  witli  a  very  litlle  Independence  or  Hill  of 
her  own,  but  a  very  hirge  indapendence  under  a  will  of  ber  lather's',  is  a  much  belter 
drawricharacler,  allhoqgh  evidentlyinlended  tobe  subordinate,  '  -  ^  TiiGkE  was  a  capi- 
tal siory  of  a  ■  broke n-French'-nian  lately,  in  that  capital  journal,  Ihe  '  Sprit  of  the  Tinea.' 
conceniing  a  nuin  who  'tooted like  a  gentleman,  but  he  hod  'leclls  *ole  in  ze  lop  of  Air 
liof ,-'  and  this  diicrppanry  tho  Frenchman  tried  in  vain  to  overlook.  By  Ihe  by,  ■  speak- 
ing  of  hau,'  the  Iroe  KhicKeKbooeer  artist  in  that  line,  Warnock,  the  most  taslcflil  of 
his  pmlwion,  is  just  out  with  his  autumnal '  tile,'  and  a  beautiful  style  it  in,  neat,  petite, 
graceful.  If  you  have  a  bat '  which  is  not  oS  a  bat.'  good  mctropoliton,  nplace  it  with 
one  of  Warndck's  beautiful  bniven.  .  -  .  Tbere  is  a  good  degree  of  spirit  and  humor 
about '  Ton ;'  but,  as  we  have  already  rcmnrkedi  he  is  quite  too  careless  in  his  style.  We 
subjoin  ■  sii^gle  etanis  of  hb  poetical  account  of  a  canal-boat  Uip  in  Ihe  Union  Una  1 
Ali.  bf  the  brid^  the  boat  lay  moored. 


If  thin  I  begin  my  lonr  ilary  la 
or  sll  lbs  •mil  tkiegi  m  Ihe  w 
More  lime  will  Im  loiI  thai]  *aul 
Sefflce  11  to  ssr 
Wa  (01  nodar  way 
For  the  tail,  per  oasal-bul  Ohi 
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Our  esteemed  and  gifted  friend, '  Ned  Bqntltne,'  shall  hear  from  us  at  our  earliest 
convenient  leisure.  Thanks  for  his  very  welcome  epistle  and  communication.  •  •  •  The 
following  articles  are  filed  for  insertion  :  '  Letter  from  Beaver-Meadow,'  by  Mrs.  Makt 
Clavers  ;  *  The  St.  Leger  Papers  ;*  *  Ned  Buntline's  Life- Yam  ;*  *  Letters  from 
Cuba ;'  *  Apropos  des  Bottes  ;*  *  The  Polygon  Papers  ;*  *  Desultories  ;*  *  Gentle  Willie,  a 
Sketch  ;*  *  A  Legend  of  the  Crusaders ;'  *  Lines  on  the  Tomb  of  Shelley  ;*  *  Dream  of  the 
Wife  of  Pontics  Pilate  ;*  *The  Ladies  of  Llangollen  ;*  *  Vespers  ;*  *  Lines  on  a  Da- 
guerreotype Portrait  ;*  '  A  Conversation/  by  Albert  Pike,  Esq. ;  *  Lines  on  a  Moss-Roee ;' 
'Excelsior;*  »Tecum8eh;*  *To  my  Sister;*  *  The  Judgment  of  the  Dead;*  *  The  Lort 
Pleiad;*  »The  Thunder-Bolt,  a  Ballad;*  *  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew;*  *  They  Met;' 

*  Desultory  Lines ;'  *  Excelsior;*  *  The  Indian  War-Song,*  by  L  McLellan,  Jr.,  etc.  The 
subjoined  are  under  hopeful  advisement:  *  The  Gay  Widow  ;*  *  Leaves  from  Life  ;*  *  Cupid 
Wounded  ;*  *  Changes;*  *  The  Troubadours,*  and  *  Beauty,*  by  '  H.  A.  C.  ;*  *  The  Memory 
of  the  Heart  ;*  *  Lines  found  in  a  Lady*s  Reticule  ;*    '  An  Afternoon  at  Olympus ;' 

*  Thoughts  of  Love  ;*  *  The  Maid  of  Orleans  ;*  •  Evening  Thoughts,*  etc.  The  following 
we  have  not  found  leisure  to  peruse :  '  Lines  to  the  Steamer  New-Hampshire,*  at  Pitts- 
bui^gh;  *  To  the  *  Oregon,'  ditto;  *  The  Parting ;'  *  After  the  Antique,*  and  *  Compliments 
of  the  Season.'  •  •  •  Several  new  publications,  recently  received,  will  be  noticed  in  oar 
next.  Among  them  are  *  The  Mayflower,*  a  Boston  annual,  edited  by  Robert  Ham ilton, 
Esq. ;  *  The  Aphorisms  of  Shakspeare,*  by  the  same  ;  General  Green's  *  Mier  Expedi- 
tion,* etc.,  etc. 


LrrxBARY  Record.  -« We  are  compelled  to  great  brevity  in  this  department  for  the  present  moadi* 
We  'lump'  the  following  work*,  as  demanding  notice,  and  worthy  of  the  attention  of  our  resders  t 
From  the  Messrs.  Applbton,  'The  Miscellaneous  Works  of  Thomas  Arnold,  D.D.,  a  book  tks 
valuable  contents  of  which  could  not  otherwise  be  procured,  without  the  purchase  of  six  diffarent 
costly  octavo  volumes.  The  same  publishers  announce  '  The  History  of  New-York  under  the  Dntch»' 
by  E.  B. O'Callaohan ;  Dr.  Coit's  'Churchman's  Defence;*  Ollendorf's  German  Grammar |' 
'  The  Literary  Gem  for  1846;'  '  Wasnbb's  Kudimrtntal  Lessons  in  Music,'  etc.  The  same  publiabers 
are  just  commencing  the  publication  of  a  new  Library  of  Choice  Reading,  to  be  called  *Jppletom*t 
Literary  Melange*  which  will  in  its  progreM  constitute  a '  uniform  series  of  superior  prodoctions  Ui 
the  less  erudite  departments  of  popular  literature,  which  shall  distinctly  bo  characterized  as  com- 
bining amusement  and  instruction  with  moral  beneJitJ'  The  Haepers  have  issued  a  new  and  complet* 
edition  of  all  Charles  Lamb's  admirable  writings;  a  beautiful  volume,  with  a  fine  portrait  of  the 
author.  Jordan  .\no  Wiley's  *  Fireside  Library  of  Popular  Reading'  is  continued,  with  jodpniettt 
and  good  taste  in  the  selections.  Number  Two  contains  '  The  Hermit  of  Warkworth'  and  *Tbe  Two 
Captains.'  The  '  Sermons  of  Dow,  Jr.,'  that  truly  original  wit  and  humorist,  from  whose  productiOM 
we  have  so  often  quoted,  has  been  published  in  a  very  handsome  volume  by  Blessrs.  Paige,  Nichols 
AND  Kraxtth,  at  the  office  of  the  'Sunday  Mercury.'  William  D.  Ticknob  and  Compant,  Bos* 
ton,  have  in  prepnration  the  Poetical  Works  of  Keats,  with  the  now  life  by  Milnes;  Charles 
Lamb's  Tales  from  Shaki>peare  ;  Mrs.  Jamieson's  Characteristics  of  Women,  Moral,  Poetical  and 
Historical;  Motherwell's  Ancient  and  Modern  Minstrelsy;  The  Poems  of  Richard  MoiccTOir 
Milnes  ;  The  Boston  Book  for  1846 ;  and  Wordsworth's  Excursion.  They  have  recently  pobliahad 
Berzblius  on  the  Use  of  the  Blow-pipo  in  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy,  translated  from  the  fourth 
enlarged  and  corrected  Edition,  by  J.  D.  Whitney  ;  Lieut.  Wright's  Practical  Treatise  on  Mortars 
used  in  Building ;  Murdoch  and  Russell's  Vocal  Culture  in  Elocution,  used  as  a  Manual  in  Hanranl 
University,  and  many  other  Seminaries ;  A  practical  Description  of  a  new  method  of  planting  and 
manuring  the  grape  vine,  by  Clemei«t  IIoare  ;  Pen-and-ink  Sketches,  by  a  Cosmopolitan,  seccmd 
thousand ;  and  Charles  Sumner's  True  Grandeur  of  Nations.  The  following  Popular  MutU  has 
been  sent  us  by  the  publishers :  '  A  sigh  for  the  Hnnrs  that  once  were  Mino ;'  '  When  aChild  I  roamed 
the  green  fields  Through,'  and  '  Adieu  to  the  Fields,  the  Fountains  and  Flowers,'  by  Stephen  C. 
Massett  ;  published  by  Millet  and  Atwill,  New-York,  and  Willio,  Philadelphia.  From  Mesair& 
Ferrett  and  Company,  of  the  same  city,  wo  have '  Twenty  Airs  from  the  Bohemian  Oirl,  for  r 
Shilling,'  and  '  Selections  from  Fry's  Opera  of  Leonora.* 
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LETTERS      FROM      CUBA. 


MOICBXR     BIX. 


Havana,  Jitfy  30fA,  1845. 

My  dear  Friend  :  I  assume  my  pen,  which  has  been  laid  aside  a 
few  weeks  in  consequence  of  severe  indisposition.  If  you  have  a  dull 
epistle,  charge  it  to  my  convalescence,  and  not  to'  the  subjects  on  which 
I  write. 

In  bringing  within  your  observation  the  several  incidents,  both  of  a 
business  and  political  nature,  which  occur  in  Cuba,  I  would  have  you 
bear  in  mind,  that  the  interests  of  the  American  people  are  happily  in 
unison  with  a  just  and  judicious  administration  of  that  precious  island. 
The  flour  duty  question,  which  has  caused  so  much  excitement,  will 
better  exemplify  this  assertion  than  any  argument  I  can  adduce  in  its 
support.  I  think  I  have  established  in  my  former  letters  that  respect 
for  public  opinion  prevailed,  and  a  proper  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  landed  proprietors  in  Cuba,  in  the  rural  and  even  regal  government, 
was,  to  a  great  extent,  exercised  under  the  absolute  system  of  Ferdi- 
nand ;  that  the  advance  of  the  country's  .agriculture  and  general  pros- 
perity were  likewise  great  during  that  period ;  and,  let  me  now  add, 
that  the  relative  value  of  American  commerce  is  and  has  been  enhanced 
or  diminished  in  proportion  as  the  interests  of  the  Cuban  producer  has 
been  attended  to  or  neglected.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  worthy  of  the  ob- 
servation of  our  statesmen  and  of  our  mercantile  community,  that  the 
latter,  by  upholding  with  all  their  influence  the  several  political  acts  of 
the  Cuban  administration,  have  contributed  to  blind  the  Spanish  court, 
to  destroy  the  influence  of  the  Cuban  producers  in  their  own  tarifl*,  and 
consequently  to  bring  about  the  course  of  custom-house  duties  which  of 
late  years  is  becoming  more  and  more  hostile  to  American  produce  and 
manufactures. 

The  geographical  position  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  precisely  in  the 
centre  of  the  European  and  American  hemispheres,  the  inadequacy  of 
Spain  to  stimulate  its  resources  and  supply  its  wants,  and  the  unavoida- 
ble intercourse  of  exchange  with  foreign  countries,  which  the  liberal 
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spirit  of  the  times  were  calculated  to  establish,  have  been  the  cause  of 
constant  clashing,  during  the  last  hundred  years,  between  the  upholders 
of  the  old  colonial  exclusive  system,  and  the  comparatively  liberal  frao- 
chise  in  the  present  commerce  of  the  island.  By  simply  putting  down 
a  few  important  dates,  you  will  be  impressed  with  this  truth. 

In  1767  Cuba  was  authorized  to  obtain  provisions  on  urgent  occa- 
sions from  foreign  ports.  In  1778  all  the  principal  ports  of  Spain  were 
allowed  to  carry  on  the  trade  with  the  island  which  had  previously  been 
confined  to  one  or  two  of  her  chief  ports  and  to  a  privileged  company. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  1779,  and  when  the  interruption  of  Spanish 
commerce,  occasioned  by  the  war,  brought  on  a  crisis  of  sufifering  and 
want  in  Cuba,  that  her  public  bodies,  then  elected  by  the  free  voice  of 
her  wealthy  subjects,  and  presided  over  by  the  intelligent  and  enlight- 
ened General  Someruelos,  opened  her  commerce  to  foreign  flags.  Such 
a  course,  though  induced  by  circumstances  of  immediate  necessity, 
would  ultimately  have  been  inevitable,  because  marked  out  by  nature ; 
and  from  that  time  to  the  present  the  progress  of  that  country,  so  ad- 
vantageously located  and  so  richly  endowed  by  the  Creator,  in  her 
onward  path,  has  been  at  constant  war  with  the  restrictive  and  super- 
annuated colonial  system  supported  by  the  Spanish  merchants.  Their 
success  has  been  various  ;  and  the  provisional  royal  orders,  authorizing 
or  restricting  foreign  trade,  succeeded  each  other  slowly,  showing  in 
their  form  and  execution  the  gradual  progress  of  liberal  ideas  until  the 
year  1818,  when  Ferdinand  the  Seventh  sanctioned  foreign  commerce 
in  the  most  ample  manner.  The  Spanish  Congress  in  1820  again 
threatened  this  franchise  by  publishing  a  tariff  founded  on  the  principle 
of  the  restrictive  system.  But  in  1822  the  public  bodies  of  Havana, 
(let  me  always  add,)  being  then  the  true  organs  of  the  wealthy  classi 
obtained  a  special  resolution  that  the  Spanish  tariff  might  not  be  en- 
forced in  the  island  ;  and  ever  since,  and  as  long  as  the  public  sentiment 
of  Cuba  has  not  been  altogether  disregarded,  foreign  commerce  has  been 
favored  and  cherished  as  far  as  consistent  with  a  reasonable  preference 
to  the  Spanish  flag.  As  particularly  connected  with  American  inte- 
rest, I  shall  make  you  acquainted  with  the  flour  question,  chiefly  by 
copying  or  extracting  from  the  *  Revista  de  Espaha*  of  January  of  the 
present  year,  a  periodical  hitherto  conducted  with  prudence  and  inde- 
pendence. 

It  appears  from  its  perusal,  that  after  several  and  repeated  alterations 
in  the  duty  on  flour,  at  the  request  of  the  merchants  of  Santander,  go- 
vernment ordered,  somewhere  about  1834,  divers  rules  to  be  observed, 
which,  in  their  general  purport,  tended  to  restrict  foreign  importation  by 
making  still  greater  the  diflcrcnce  which  existed  between  Spanish  and 
American  flour.  This  retrograde  movement  of  the  Spanish  government 
brought  on  the  act  of  congress  of  30th  of  June,  1834,  which  enacted 
that  Spanish  vessels  coming  from  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  should  pay  in 
the  ports  of  the  United  States  an  extra  charge  on  goods,  equivalent  to  the 
differential  duty  which  their  cargo  would  have  disbursed  in  the  Spanish 
colonies  had  they  been  under  the  American  flag.  In  stating  what  the 
duty  on  flour  now  is,  the  author  of  the  Review  mentions,  in  conformity 
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with  the  royal  orders  of  1834,  1837  and  1838,  that  Spanish  flour  is 
only  charged  $2  50  per  barrel  and  American  $10  ! 

The  following  statistical  notice,  taken  from  a  document  published  by 
the  friends  of  Count  Villanueva  in  1838,  justifying  him  from  the  insi- 
dious attacks  made  on  him  by  General  Tacon,  will  demonstrate  how 
these  measures  of  the  court  influence  our  trade,  because  from  our  prox- 
imity  to  Cuba,  with  regard  to  many  articles  of  her  consumption,  when 
the  word  foreign  is  used,  it  means  exclusively  American  : 

BAEREiS    OP    FLOUR    IMPORTED    INTO   CUBA. 


aPAWtia. 

AMXKlOAir. 

In  1826 

37,740 

110,210 

1827 

42,131 

126,611 

1828 

100,534 

96,138 

1829 

124,905 

79,299 

1830 

113,830 

68,144 

1831 

70,464 

92,318 

1832 

51,595 

102,217 

1833 

72,504 

108,598 

1834 

40,036 

101,758 

1835 

81,962 

91,060 

1836 

90,027 

90,908 

1837 

128,669 

55,098 

From  the  only  oflicial  data  which  I  have  at  hand  of  a  subsequent 
period,  it  appears  that  there  were  : 


8PAHIBB.  AMBRZOAV. 


In  1840 

126,856 

67,091 

1841 

181,500 

45,955 

1842 

148,183 

40,488 

1843 

151,225 

23,619 

From  the  last  Spanish  oflicial  document  referring  to  1843,  it  appears 
moreover  that  the  imports  to  the  island  from  Spain  were  $5,229, 1 14  56 
And  the  exports  to  Spain        -  ...         3,400,522  44 

Whereas  the  heavy  amount  of  exports  of  produce  of 

the  island  carried  to  diflerent  foreign  countries 

amounted  to 21,629,270  00 

Of  which  the  United  States  consumed        -        -  5,224,068  00 

In  a  small  semi-oflicial  pamphlet  published  in  1842,  by  order  of  the 
late  intendant  Larrua,  the  following  observations  are  to  be  found,  calcu- 
lated to  show  the  general  tendency  of  the  Spanish  policy  of  late  years 
on  the  subject  of  trade :  *  This  constant  increase,'  it  is  said  *  of  the 
Spanish  shipping,  combined  with  the  diminution  which  begins  to  be  felt 
of  foreign  flags,  is  quite  worthy  of  attention  ;  and  it  may  not  be  ventur- 
ing too  much  to  assert,  that  in  a  few  years  our  flag  will  not  only  be  the 
foremost,  but  probably  the  only  one  floating  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
the  sea  of  the  Antilles,  notwithstanding  the  advantageous  position  of  the 
United  States  and  the  ill  dissembled  enmity  which  has  been  shown  to  it 
when  it  has  appeared  in  the  American  ports.  It  is  no  less  remarkable 
from  the  foregoing  statistical  items,  that  the  shipping  of  that  natioDi 
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(America)  which  in  1840  rose  to  nearly  one  half  of  the  total  number 
that  visited  the  shores  of  Cuba,  has  sufiered  a  reduction  in  1841,  which 
exceeds  the  amount  of  the  whole  foreign  navigation  taken  together.' 
However  much  the  immediate  results  of  certain  measures  may  have 
been  exaggerated  by  the  writer,  they  still  serve  to  mark  the  sentiments 
of  the  court,  and  the  path  pointed  out  to  the  agents  of  power,  if  they 
would  please  the  government  at  home.  By  reflecting  on  the  items  and 
facts  which  I  have  here  brought  forward,  you  can  easily  judge  of  the 
relative  position  of  the  material  interests  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  of  its 
commerce  with  the  United  States  and  of  that  of  the  Spanish  provinces 
in  the  old  country,  and  how  far  the  policy  of  the  government  and  the 
custom-house  regulations  and  duties  have  been  made  to  serve  either. 
The  following  extracts  from  the  same  *  Revista,'  which  comprise  the 
debates  in  the  Spanish  Cortes,  will  farther  illustrate  the  subject. 

Signer  Orense,  deputy  for  the  province  of  Castille,  rose  and  said : 
*  Speaking  of  protection  to  national  industry,  I  must  call  your  attention 
one  way ;  I  must  speak  of  an  industry  which  is  reputed  of  Castille  —  the 
raising  and  manufacturing  of  flour  which  has  come  into  existence  as  it 
were  by  magic,  giving  employment  to  a  numerous  mercantile  fleet  to 
carry  the  article  to  Havana.  Well  then,  this  industry  is  now  suflering 
serious  injury,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  Intendant  of  Havana, 
Pinillos,  is,  we  may  say,  its  king ;  and  has  been  pleased  to  exact  heavy 
duties  on  Spanish  flour,  so  that  their  case  is  beyond  hope ;  and  although 
government  is  aware  that  he  takes  upon  himself  to  determine  whatever 
suits  him,  it  overlooks  his  acts,  and  does  nothing  to  prevent  their  execu- 
tion. This  is  a  vital  question  for  Castille,  which  is  not  in  a  situation  to 
enter  into  any  competition  in  those  markets.  •  •  •  For  the  question  may 
be  reduced  to  this  point ;  can  the  produce  of  our  soil  be  freely  taken  to 
our  colonies  ?  If  we  have  colonies,  they  are  Spanish  provinces,  as  the 
constitution  has  it,  and  then  it  is  evident  that  our  produce  may  be  ex- 
ported to  them.  Why  then,  as  it  may  be  carried  from  Santander  and 
Asturias  to  Castille,  or  vice-versa,  may  it  not  also  be  shipped  to  the  colo- 
nies, which  are  other  provinces,  although  separated  by  the  ocean,  and 
why  should  it  pay  any  duty  there  V 

It  appears  hardly  possible,  after  the  constant  protection  of  the  Spanish 
flag  and  merchandise  in  Cuba,  and  specially  the  present  duty  of  $10  50 
on  foreign  flour,  and  the  reduction  to  $2  50  on  Spanish,  that  a  public 
functionary  should  so  far  forget  himself  as  to  complain  in  so  absurd 
a  manner. 

Sefior  Llorente  spoke  nearly  in  the  sam^  incoherent,  declamatory 
tone,  attributing  some  measures  adopted  by  the  authorities  of  Havana, 
to  relieve  the  general  depression  of  business  through  the  island,  to  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  intendant.  Count  Villanueva,  to  exhibit  his 
foreign  partiality,  and  to  show  his  aversion  to  Spanish  commerce.  Won- 
derful is  it,  and  nothing  better  calculated  to  show  the  orphanage  of  Cuba 
under  the  present  novel  and  military  administration,  that  this  important 
part  of  the  Spanish  realm  should  not  have  found  one  single  voice  either 
competent  or  willing  to  defend  its  interests,  so  unjustly  attacked  in  the 
Spanish  congress.  On  this  occasion  it  was  only  through  some  isolated 
articles  from  volunteer  advocates  of  her  cause,  that  Cuba  obtained 
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defence  in  a  few  of  the  newspapera  not  enlisted  in  the  support  of  the 
rising  pretensions  of  the  Spanish  provinces. 

'The  misfortunes,' says  the  '  Revista,' '  which  occurred  recently  in  the 
island,  in  consequence  of  the  hurricane  of  the  fourth  of  last  October, 
well  known  to  all,  made  this  question  still  more  embarrassing.  As  it 
was  stated  in  some  periodicals  the  Intendant  of  Havana,  in  con- 
formity with  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Advancement,  was  meditating 
a  few  days  after  the  hurricane  to  suppress  the  duty  of  92  50  on  Spani^ 
flour,  and  reduce  to  85  50  that  on  ^reign.  It  seems  [hat  there  were 
divers  opinions  in  the  board,  but  the  proposal  was  admitted  by  the  ma- 
jority, and  subsequently  objected  to  hy  the  Captain-General !  Let  us 
hear  on  this  subject  the  following  comment  from  the  able  pen  of  Seiior 
Sagra  r 

'  But  a  hurricane,'  says  he,  'has  come  to  pass,  which  destroying  vege- 
table plants,  imposes  on  the  inhabitants  the  absolute  necessity  of  search- 
ing for  wheat,  which  is  both  easy  to  transport,  and  of  long  durability. 
Under  such  circumstances,  reason,  public  convenience,  the  imperious 
law  of  subsistence,  dictated  the  measure  of  admitting  free  in  the  ports 
of  the  island  articles  of  primary  want.  This  necessity  was  ut^enC, 
peremptory,  of  the  moment.  The  plantain  trees  being  brought  to  the 
ground,  two-thirds  of  the  population  were  left  without  their  daily  food, 
the  tropical  bread.  It  might  be  substituted  by  wheat  bread,  but  where 
to  go  for  it,  is  the  question  ?  To  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  which  was  [wo 
thousand  leagues  off,  it  was  not  possible  to  make  a  round  voyage  under 
three  months'  time.  In  the  mean  time  how  was  the  public  hunger  to  be 
satisfied  t  The  Cuban  authorities  could  not  expect  prompt  and  instanta- 
neous relief  from  Spain  ;  and  if  in  [heir  resolutions  Spanish  flour  was 
mentioned,  it  was  from  due  political  consideration,  in  order  lo  avoid  selfish 
accusations  and  claims.  >  -  '  It  was  to  the  regions  surrounding  the 
gulf  of  Me:fico,  productive  of  fruil  and  useful  roots,  and  especially  to 
the  immeme  store-house  of  the  United  Stales,  that  the  island  must  look 
for  food.  It  appears  thai  she  has  done  so,  by  reducing  the  duty  jrom 
SlO  50,  or  eighty-four  per  cen[.  on  American  flour,  [o  the  still  exorbi- 
tant one  of  $5  50  per  barrel,  say  forty-four  per  cent,  on  its  value.' 

Seiior  Sagra  was  mistaken,  as  the  resolution  was  not  carried  into  exe- 
cution,  in  consequence  of  thcGeneraPsol^ectionloitl  '  Reason,  justice 
and  necessity,'  he  continues,  'would  have  authorized  a  measure  much 
more  liberal,  viz :  the  free  admission  of  foreign  flour,  as  i[  was  proposed 
at  the  meeting  of  the  7(h  of  October,  with  regard  lo  com,  beans,  pola^ 
toes  and  rice  ;  and  nothing  should  have  been  said  of  Spanish  flour, 
since  i[  could  not  come  in  time  to  appease  the  hunger  and  mitigate  the 
sorrows  of  the  wretched  population,' 

These  observations  were  answered  by  Senor  Orense,  without  taking 
to  account  the  distressing  situation  of  the  island,  simply  by  contending 
that  Cuba,  being  a  Spanish  province,  should  admit  Spanish  goods  with- 
out any  charge,  and  by  equally  powerful  reasoning,  that  she  should  con- 
tinue a  prohibitory  duty  on  all  foreign  productions. 

'It  is  true,' Scfior  Sagra  replies,  'that  m  the  present  silttalion  of 
tilings  whatever  may  directly  or  indirectly  diminish  the  consumption  of 
Spanish  produce,  and  especially  flour  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  is  injurious 
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the  engagements  of  a  government  irrevocable,  though  the  object  be  of 
slight  bearing  on  the  country's  actual  advance,  if  from  its  nature  it  may 
become  in  course  of  time  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  development  of 
its  wealth  and  political  aggrandizement,  because  such  a  course  would 
be  paramount  to  establishing  indirectly  the  dependence  of  the  weaker 
party  with  regard  to  the  stronger.  •  •  •  From  the  reign  of  Philip  the 
Second,  and  amidst  the  great  changes  undergone  by  England  up  to  the 
present  day,  the  anxiety  of  her  rulers  to  enlarge  her  sway  by  Spanish  losses 
beyond  the  seas,  has  never  faltered  in  the  least,  being  carried  forward 
either  through  her  pirate  or  contraband  trades,  or  by  alliances  with  other 
maritime  powers,  and  even  with  her  rivals.*  The  *  Revista,'  in  whose 
views  I  cannot  altogether  coincide,  further  accuses  England  of  prolno. 
ting  the  insurrection  of  the  negroes  in  Hispaniola,  that  of  the  Spanish 
provinces  in  America,  and  of  obtaining  several  grants  at  unawares  from 
the  court  of  Madrid  on  the  subject  of  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade,  which  are  supposed  a  source  of  future  calamities  and  inglorious 
dependence.  *  We  belong  to  no  party,'  the  author  adds,  •  and  therefore 
beg  our  citizens  that  they  do  not  allow  themselves  to  be  blinded  by  the 
allurements  of  the  present  moment,  which  might  be  fruitful  of  bitter 
tears  in  the  future  ;  Jfor  more  than  ever  are  we  now  in  want  of  the  neutral 
and  friendly  support  of  the  United  States,  which  exercises  a  protectorship 
the  more  real  and  noble,  because  based  on  the  mutual  interests  of  ike  par^ 
ties.  Wo  to  us  the  day  that  we  offend  the  blunt  and  irascible  temper  of 
those  republicans  !  Wo  to  us  the  day  their  policy  takes  another  course  !* 
Little  more  remains  for  me  to  add,  in  order  to  impress  you  with  the 
fkcts  on  the  subject  of  foreign  trade  as  it  has  been  lately  treated,  than 
a  comparative  notice  of  the  advantages  granted  to  Spanish  over  foreign 
shipping.     They  are  as  follows,  according  to  the  *  Revista :' 

Spanish  vessels  pay  62}  cents  per  ton. 

Foreign      "        "     8l  50        "      " 

Spanish      "       "  75  per  day  for  each  hundred  tons  of  wharfage. 

Foreign       "        "     $1  25  for  ditto. 

Spanish  articles,  imported  directly  under  the  Spanish  flag,  are  chaiged 
with  a  duty  of  six-and-a-quarter  per  cent,  on  the  tariff  value.  Foreign 
goods  imported  in  foreign  vessels  pay  thirty  and  three-quarters  and 
twenty  and  three-quarters  on  the  same  value.  Finally,  foreign  goods 
imported  in  Spanish  bottoms  obtain  a  reduction  of  nine  per  cent,  if  sub- 
ject to  thirty  and  three-quarters  duty,  and  of  seven  per  cent,  if  subject 
to  twenty-four  and  three-quarters.  Beside  the  specific  duty  on  flour 
and  other  articles,  the  custom-house  valuation  being  made  ten  years 
ago,  the  per  centage  on  the  actual  value  is  infinitely  higher  than  it 
seems.  The  consequence  has  been,  a  wonderful  and  rapid  increase  of 
the  Spanish  trade. 

After  commenting  on  these  items,  a  writer  in  the  *  Heraldo'  of  the 
eighteenth  of  December  of  last  year,  who  was  subsequently  denied  the 
columns  of  the  paper,  through  the  influence  of  the  Castille  deputies, 
expresses  himself  in  the  following  remarkable  and  forcible  manner : 

*  But  if,  notwithstanding  all  these  facts,  it  should  yet  be  alleged  that 
Spanish  productions  cannot  enter  into  competition  with  foreign,  and  need 
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still  greater  protection,  we  would  anGwer,  thai  if  ihe  reaults  are  not  cor- 
responding, this  should  not  be  ascribed  to  any  want  of  encouragement. 
Let  the  cauae  be  found  in  our  lack  of  means  to  dispute  the  market ; 
our  want  of  inland  communication  ;  our  imperfect  machinery  and  sys- 
tem of  productioQ  ;  the  monopoly  to  which  our  conveyances  from  the 
interior  are  subjected  ;  the  small  size  of  our  vessels,  which  are  conse- 
quently more  espensive  ;  and  lasdy,  let  the  cause  be  found  in  the  im> 
mense  amount  of  foreign  wheat  smuggled  into  the  peninsula  through 
the  Mediterranean  islands,  and  for  the  consumption  of  Catalonia  and  all 
along  the  sea  shore.' 

You  have  seen  the  unofficial  voluntary  defenoe  of  Cuba  from  the 
pens  of  a  few  private  individuals,  the  only  defence  which  this  injured 
island  has  thus  far  been  able  to  enjoy.  I  will  now  copy  a  very  few 
remarks  from  the  '  Heraldo'  of  ibe  nineteenth  December  last,  written  by 
Don  Augustin  Collautes,  one  of  the  most  influential  deputies  of  the 
Spanish  Cortes,  in  answer  to  some  of  the  arguments  used  by  the  true 
friends  of  Cuba.  'The  second  question,'  he  saya,  '  naturally  arises 
from  these  words :  '  Provinces  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  situated  near  or 
farjrom  the  centre  of  action,  are  equally  enUlled  to  the  protection  of  the 
goremnient.'  This  proposition,'  Seiior  Collantes  goes  on  to  say,  '  is  ab- 
surd and  tcandalous.  Yes  l  we  repeat  it  with  fuli  consciousness  of  the  im- 
port of  our  saying,  U  is  absurd  and  scandalous  !  We  will  farther  explain 
our  views,  so  that  what  we  assert  may  not  be  also  judged  as  absurd  and 
scandalous.  Did  we  discuss  the  right  which  all  the  Spanish  provinces 
have  to  be  equally  favored  by  the  government,  we  should  find  the  pro- 
position both  jusl  and  reasonable  ;  but  Cuba  is  no  province  ;  no !  She 
is  our  colony;  a  colony  become  proud  by  the  weakness  and  stupid  con- 
descension of  our  administration.  She  is  a  colony  spoiled,  who  no  longer 
thinks  herself  a  Spanish  province,  but  an  independent  nation,  and,  as  a 
powerful  nation,  acts  not  as  our  colony.  This  may  seem  very  harsh, 
but  nevertheless  it  is  the  truth  !' 

It  is  well  known  to  our  mercantile  community,  thai,  in  consequence 
of  the  declining  slate  of  business  in  Cuba,uhe  Spanish  court  had  been 
forced  to  relinquish  the  annual  surplus  of  three  and  a  half  millions  ob- 
tained from  the  treasury  of  Cuba,  though  at  the  same  time  the  civil  and 
military  list  of  the  standing  expenses  of  the  island  had  been  injudiciously 
increased  ;  also,  that  even  before  the  late  hurricane  the  tariff  of  Cuba 
had  been  ordered  to  be  revised,  and  made  less  onerous  to  the  consumer. 
Latterly  the  authorities  of  the  island,  as  mentioned  in  this  letter,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  misery  and  want  produced  by  the  hurricane,  declared 
several  foreign  articles  of  primary  necessity  free  of  duly,  on  their  im- 
portation, for  a  period  of  six  months-  It  may  be  the  means  of  judging' 
how  far  opinions  like  those  of  Senor  Collantes  meet  a  hearing  at  the 
Spanish  court,  to  know  that  just  as  the  reformed  tariif  was  concluded, 
though  it  left  untouched  the  article  of  flour,  and  was  formed  after  ihe  more 
liberal  plan  marked  out  by  the  government  itself,  another  royal  order 
was  received  in  Havana  in  the  present  month  of  July,  countermanding 
its  execution  ;  and  but  a  few  days  before  was  also  received  a  complete 
disapproval  of  the  temporary  freedom  of  the  several  articles  adopted  by 
the  local  authoiiliea  to  relieve  the  country  from  the  eifects  of  the  hur- 
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the  engagements  of  a  government  irrevocable,  though  the  object  be  of 
slight  bearing  on  the  country's  actual  advance,  if  from  its  nature  it  may 
become  in  course  of  time  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  development  of 
its  wealth  and  political  aggrandizement,  because  such  a  course  would 
be  paramount  to  establishing  indirectly  the  dependence  of  the  weaker 
party  with  regard  to  the  stronger.  •  •  •  From  the  reign  of  Philip  the 
Second,  and  amidst  the  great  changes  undergone  by  England  up  to  the 
present  day,  the  anxiety  of  her  rulers  to  enlarge  her  sway  by  Spanish  losses 
beyond  the  seas,  has  never  faltered  in  the  least,  being  carried  forward 
either  through  her  pirate  or  contraband  trades,  or  by  alliances  with  other 
maritime  powers,  and  even  with  her  rivals.*  The  *  Revista,'  in  whose 
views  I  cannot  altogether  coincide,  further  accuses  England  of  prolno. 
ting  the  insurrection  of  the  negroes  in  Hispaniola,  that  of  the  Spanish 
provinces  in  America,  and  of  obtaining  several  grants  at  unawares  from 
the  court  of  Madrid  on  the  subject  of  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade,  which  are  supposed  a  source  of  future  calamities  and  inglorious 
dependence.  '  We  belong  to  no  party,'  the  author  adds, '  and  therefore 
beg  our  citizens  that  they  do  not  allow  themselves  to  be  blinded  by  the 
allurements  of  the  present  moment,  which  might  be  fruitful  of  bit^r 
tears  in  the  future  ;  Jfor  more  than  ever  are  we  now  in  want  of  the  neutral 
and  friendly  support  of  the  United  States,  which  exercises  a  proiectorsMp 
the  more  real  and  noble,  because  based  on  the  mutual  interests  of  the  par^ 
ties.  Wo  to  us  the  day  that  we  offend  the  blunt  and  irascible  temper  of 
those  republicans  !  Wo  to  us  the  day  their  policy  takes  another  course  !' 
Little  more  remains  for  me  to  add,  in  order  to  impress  you  with  the 
fhcts  on  the  subject  of  foreign  trade  as  it  has  been  lately  treated,  than 
a  comparative  notice  of  the  advantages  granted  to  Spanish  over  foreign 
shipping.     They  are  as  follows,  according  to  the  *  Revista  :* 

Spanish  vessels  pay  62}  cents  per  ton. 

Foreign      "        "     $1  50        "      " 

Spanish      "        "  75  per  day  for  each  hundred  tons  of  wharfage. 

Foreign      "        "     $1  25  for  ditto. 

Spanish  articles,  imported  directly  under  the  Spanish  flag,  are  chaiged 
with  a  duty  of  six-and-a-quarter  per  cent,  on  the  tariff  value.  Foreign 
goods  imported  in  foreign  vessels  pay  thirty  and  three-quarters  and 
twenty  and  three-quarters  on  the  same  value.  Finally,  foreign  goods 
imported  in  Spanish  bottoms  obtain  a  reduction  of  nine  per  cent,  if  sub- 
ject to  thirty  and  three-quarters  duty,  and  of  seven  per  cent,  if  subject 
to  twenty-four  and  three-quarters.  Beside  the  specific  duty  on  flour 
and  other  articles,  the  custom-house  valuation  being  made  ten  years 
ago,  the  per  centage  on  the  actual  value  is  infinitely  higher  than  it 
seems.  The  consequence  has  been,  a  wonderful  and  rapid  increase  of 
the  Spanish  trade. 

After  commenting  on  these  items,  a  writer  in  the  *  Heraldo"  of  the 
eighteenth  of  December  of  last  year,  who  was  subsequently  denied  the 
columns  of  the  paper,  through  the  influence  of  the  Castille  deputies, 
expresses  himself  in  the  following  remarkable  and  forcible  manner: 

*  But  if,  notwithstanding  all  these  facts,  it  should  yet  be  alleged  that 
Spanish  productions  cannot  enter  into  competition  with  foreign,  and  need 
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still  greater  proteciJon,  we  would  answer,  that  if  the  results  are  not  cor- 
responding, this  sliould  not  be  ascribed  lo  any  want  of  encouragement. 
Let  the  cause  be  found  in  our  lack  of  meaos  to  dispute  the  market ; 
our  want  of  inland  communication  ;  our  imperfect  machinery  and  sys- 
tem of  produclinn ;  the  monopoly  lo  whicli  our  conveyances  from  the 
interior  are  subjected  ;  the  small  size  of  our  vessels,  which  are  conse- 
quently more  expensive ;  and  lastly,  let  the  cause  be  found  in  the  im- 
mense amount  of  foreign  wheal  smuggled  into  the  peninsula  through 
the  Mediterranean  islands,  and  for  the  consumption  of  Catalonia  and  all 
along  the  sea  shore.' 

You  have  seen  the  unoSicial  voluntary  defence  of  Cuba  from  the 
pens  of  a  few  private  individuals,  the  on!y  defence  which  this  injured 
island  has  thus  far  been  able  lo  enjoy.  I  will  now  copy  a  very  few 
remarks  from  the  '  Heraldo'  of  the  nineteentii  December  last,  written  by 
Don  Augustin  Collanies,  one  of  the  most  influential  deputies  of  the 
Spanish  Cortes,  in  answer  to  same  of  the  arguments  used  by  the  true 
friends  of  Cuba,  '  The  second  question,'  he  says,  '  naiurally  arises 
from  these  words :  '  Provinces  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  sitvated  near  or 
far  from  ike  centre  of  action,  are  equally  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
government.'  This  proposition,'  Senor  Collantes  goes  on  lo  say,  '  «  ab- 
surd and  scandalous.  Yes  !  werepeatitwithfullconsciousnessof  the  im- 
port of  our  saying,  iVt«ai«urd  and  Jcanf/a^oiM.'  We  will  farther  explain 
our  views,  so  that  what  we  assert  may  not  be  also  judged  as  absurd  and 
scandalous.  Did  we  discuss  the  right  which  all  the  Spanish  provinces 
have  to  be  equally  favored  by  the  government,  we  should  find  the  pro- 
position both  just  and  reasonable  ;  but  Cuba  is  no  province  ;  no !  She 
is  our  colony  ;  a  colony  become  proud  by  the  weakness  and  stnpid  con- 
descensionof  our  administration.  She  is  a  colony  spoiled,  who  no  longer 
thinks  herself  a  Spanish  province,  but  an  independent  nation,  and,  as  a 
powerful  nation,  acts  not  as  our  colony.  This  may  seem  very  harsh, 
but  nevertheless  it  is  the  truth  !' 

It  is  well  known  to  our  mercantile  community,  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  declining  stale  of  business  in  Cuba,^he  Spanish  court  had  been 
forced  lo  relinquish  the  annual  surplus  of  three  and  a  Italf  nrillioos  ob- 
tained from  the  treasury  of  Cuba,  though  at  the  same  time  the  civil  and 
military  list  of  the  standing  expenses  of  the  island  had  been  injudiciously 
increased  ;  also,  that  even  before  the  late  hurricane  the  lariiT  of  Cuba 
had  been  ordered  to  lie  revised,  and  made  less  onerous  to  the  consumer. 
Latterly  the  authorities  of  the  Island,  as  mentioned  in  this  letter,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  misery  and  want  produced  by  the  hurricane,  declared 
several  foreign  articles  of  primary  necessity  free  of  duty,  on  their  im- 
portation, for  a  period  of  six  months.  It  may  be  the  means  of  judging 
how  far  opinions  like  those  of  Senor  Collantes  meet  a  hearing  at  the 
Spanish  court,  to  know  that  just  as  the  reformed  tariff  was  concluded, 
though  it  left  untouched  the  article  of  flour,  and  was  formed  after  the  more 
liberal  plan  marked  out  by  the  governnteni  itself,  another  royal  order 
was  received  in  Havana  in  (he  present  month  of  July,  countermanding 
itB  execution ;  and  but  a  few  days  before  was  also  received  a  complete 
disapproval  of  the  temporary  freedom  of  the  several  articles  adopted  by 
the  local  authorities  to  relieve  the  country  from  the  etfects  of  the  hUT- 
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ricane.  Neither  will  it  be  necessary  to  reflect  on  the  &ct,  that  respecta- 
ble and  distinguished  merchant  citizens,  like  Urtetegui,  Penalver  and 
Mariategui,  should  on  such  occasions  resign  their  places  in  the  commit- 
tee named  to  consider  those  interesting  subjects. 

Let  me  now  ask  whether  it  is  not  evident,  that  the  encroachments 
made  on  the  political  structure  of  the  local  government  of  Cuba,  since 
Greneral  Tacon's  command,  by  embarrassing  or  destroying  the  organs 
of  redress,  have  in  the  end  affected  the  practical  and  economical  ad- 
vantages which  that  colony  enjoyed,  and  which  were  subservietit  to  the 
interests  of  American  commerce.  I  will  go  still  farther,  and  add  that  a 
deviation  from  an  enlightened  course  of  justice  and  benevolence,  lonff 
time  exercised  with  her  colony,  cannot  but  be  injurious  to  Spain  herself. 
He,  therefore,  who  would  warn  her  to  escape  from  the  artful  snares  of 
wily  and  selfish  counsellors,  and  to  listen  to  the  wrongs  and  the  dis- 
tresses of  her  once  beloved  and  favored  Antille,  is  more  friendly  to  her 
interests  than  those  who,  like  Senor  Collantes  and  his  associates,  would 
hurry  her  into  new  courses  of  injustice  and  tyranny. 


VESPERS. 


T. 


Ave  Purimma  ! 

Ave  Sandianma  ! 
Am  Makia  !  our  Bpirits  are  kneeling ! 

Liflt  to  our  evening  prayer, 

While  through  the  twilight  air 
Solemnly,  iweetly  thy  vesper  is  stealing. 


IZ. 


Ave  /  the  evening  star 

Bums  in  the  sky  a&r : 
Sweet  is  its  smile  from  the  bright  veige  of  even : 

So  rise  our  thoughts  to  thee, 

Angel  of  purity ! 
Plead  for  us,  plead  for  us,  Mother  in  Heawn  ! 


III. 


Ave  /  the  slumbering 

Night-wind  is  whispering 
In  its  soft  dreams ;  and  the  waters  are  sleeping: 

list  while  we  kneel  to  thee ; 

Keep  us  from  danger  free  ; 
Ora  fro  ncbia,  thou  knowest  our  weeping ! 


V9. 


Balm  of  the  bleeding  soul ! 

Bid  thy  pure  waters  roll, 
Flooding  with  joy  the  heart  burdened  with  sorrow : 

Calm  on  the  sighing  breast 

Let  thy  sweet  slmnber  rest : 
Avepurisaima!  guard  till  the  morrow! 

OimMdge,  (Ma$i.,)  1845.  .,  .^  ^ 
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As  we  returned  from  our  morning  excursion,  we  encountered,  my 
cousin  Ella,  a  little  way  from  the  castle,  standing  alone,  as  if  waiting 
our  approach.    I  at  once  dismounted  and  bade  her  good  morning. 

*Upon  my  word,  Hubert,'  she  exclaimed,  addressing  her  brother, 
<  this  is  a  new  kind  of  hospitality ;  to  drag  a  visitor  from  his  repose  be- 
fore daylight,  the  first  morning  of  his  arrival,  to  follow  yourself  and 
Christie  wherever  you  choose  to  scamper.' 

*  Our  cousin  William  St.  Leger  a  visitor !  Shame  on  you,  Ella !'  re- 
torted Hubert ;  *  he  is  no  more  a  visitor  at  Glencoe  than  I  am  ;  and  as 
to  my  leading  him  a  ramble,  on  ray  word,  we  have  had  hard  work  to 
keep  up  with  him,  either  in  the  ride  or  the  hunt.  *  Visitor'  forsooth  ! 
A  lad  that  will  do  what  St.  Leger  has  done  since  daybreak,  kinsman  or 
no  kinsman,  is  at  home  at  Glencoe.' 

*^  How  you  delight  to  turn  every  thing  to  my  di^dvantage,'  replied 
EUla,  good  humoredly  ;  <  I  did  but  desire  to  show  that  I  was  mindful  of 
our  cousin's  comfort,  and  you  at  once  torture  what  I  say  into  an  appear- 
ance of  inhospitality,  or  something  worse.' 

<  Because,  because,  Ella,'  said  her  brother,  *  what  you  said  was  not 
heartfelt ;  you  knew  that  St.  Leger  enjoyed  such  excursions.  You 
knew  that  he  would  enjoy  this ;  and  yet,  with  the  petty  affectation  of  the 
day,  which  by  the  way  is  my  especial  abhorrence,  you  accuse  me  of 
dragging  him  out  against  his  will.' 

<  Hubert !'  exclaimed  Ella,  half  reproachfully ;  and  as  she  spoke,  her 
brother  at  once  dismounted,  and  running  up  to  her  exclaimed  : 

*  Now  do  n't  be  serious,  Nell,  for  if  you  get  into  that  strain  I  am 
done ;  but,'  he  added  quickly,  <  who  did  I  see  in  the  distance  as  we 
rode  up  V 

I  had  now  an  opportunity  of  coming  to  the  rescue  ;  and  not  waiting 
for  Ella's  reply,  who  was  looking  half  indignantly  at  this  last  query,  I 
turned  to  her,  and  said  : 

^  Let  me  advise  you  to  answer  no  question  which  is  so  UBreasouably 
put.  As  for  Hubert,  I  believe  hunger  has  made  him  arbitrary.  I 
would  prescribe  a  hearty  breakfast  for  him  instanter.^ 

*  That  will  I  have,'  said  Hubert ;  *  and  what  is  more,  my  physician 
IS  invited  to  partake  of  the  meal.  Good-bye,  It  shall  be  ready  by 
the  time  you  arrive ;  that  is,  if  you  come  with  Ella,  for  she  has  the 
art  of  making  gentlemen  walk  very  slowly  in  her  company.'  So  say- 
ing, he  mounted  his  horse  and  galloped  rapidly  on. 

<  Ella,'  said  I,  when  Hubert  had  left,  '  let  us  become  better  acquainted 
forthwith  ;  if  jrour  madcap  brother  is  in  the  habit  of  teazing  you,  it  is 
quite  necessary  that  you  have  an  astute  champion.' 

<  I  do  not  know  what  is  the  matter  with  Hubert  of  late,*  said  {JUia ; 
^  but  since  —  that  is,  within  a  few  days  past,  he  takes  occasion  to  oriti- 
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else  every  word  I  say,  and  to  inveigh  against  French  foppery,  as  if  I 
were  better  pleased  with  it  than  any  thing  else :  then  he  accuses  me 
of  being  affected^  and  I  do  n't  know  what  else.' 

'  And  know  you  of  any  reason  for  your  brother's  conduct  ?'  I  asked. 
*  Hubert  is  a  noble  fellow,  fond  of  fun,  to  be  sure,  but  not  so  thought- 
less as  to  hurt  his  sister's  feelings  by  his  nonsense.  Really,  Ella,  some- 
thing must  be  at  the  bottom  of  this ;  that  is^  if  you  are  serious  in  what 
you  say  of  him.' 

'  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  assure  you,'  replied  my  cousin ;  *  and  what 
vexes  me  more  than  all  is,  that  instead  of  receiving  his  speeches  with 
good  humor,  and  so  disarming  him,  I  lose  my  temper  at  once.  Surely 
I  am  changing  too ;  but  Hubert  looks  at  me  so  sternly  when  he  speaks, 
that  I  cannot  help  it.'  And  as  she  said  this  the  eyes  of  the  laughing^ 
light-hearted  girl  filled  with  tears,  and  I  saw  that  her  feelings  were 
touched.  But  I  felt  convincjgid  that  she  could  account  for  Hubert's  con- 
duct if  she  chose  to  do  so.  There  was  then  something  which  she  wished 
to  keep  back.  My  heart  beat  quickly  but  with  steadiness  as  I  mused 
upon  what  she  said,  and  I  felt  that  I  was  taking  my  first  practical  les- 
son in  the  knowledge  of  woman's  nature.  Eager  was  I  to  learn  it,  for 
my  long  and  lonely  studies  had  sharpened  the  desire.  I  paused  a  mo- 
ment. I  now  saw  Ella  would  not  speak  again,  and  that  she  seemed 
desirous  to  change  the  conversation.  Looking  at  her  with  great  earn- 
estness, I  said : 

*  If  you  are  serious  in  what  you  relate  of  Hubert,  let  me  warn  jrou 
to  do  him  no  injustice.  Are  you  not  conscious  of  giving  him  some  oc- 
casion for  his  conduct  ?  In  other  words,'  I  added  more  playfully,  <  do 
you  not  teaze  him  as  much  as  he  teazes  you  ?  Confess,  confess,  ooumn, 
before  I  give  farther  particulars.' 

Ella  burst  into  one  of  her  merry  laughs,  which  almost  disarmed  me 
of  my  suspicions. 

<  Behold,'  cried  she,  <  my  new  champion  !  A  moment  since,  ready  to 
set  his  lance  in  rest  against  all  the  disturbers  of  my  peace,  and  now 
that  he  has  the  field  to  himself,  coercing  his  *  ladye  fkire'  into  a  humili- 
ating confession.' 

<  The  reason  then,'  continued  I,  with  mock  gravity,  and  without  no- 
ticing this  last  sally,  <  why  Hubert  teazes  Ella  is  —  because  Ella,  with 
all  proper  perverseness,  will  laugh  and  talk,  and  walk,  and  look  senti- 
mental whenever  she  pleases,  and  as  much  as  she  chooses,  with  -^— ' 

*  Count  Vautrey,'  you  were  about  to  say,  interrupted  my  cousin,  half 
angrily,  and  with  a  slight  sparkle  of  her  fine  eyes ;  *  and  if  I  do,  is  Mas. 
ter  Hubert,  a  mere  boy,  to  dictate  to  me  on  such  a  subject  V  And  the 
little  beauty  beat  her  foot  upon  the  ground  in  all  the  consciousness  of 
offended  dignity. 

*  Count  Vautrey !'  returned  I,  with  affected  surprise  ;  *  indeed  you 
mistake  me ;  I  was  going  to  name — the  young  laird  of  Glenross.  But 
if  you  insist  that  it  is  Count  Vautrey,  I  must  not  gainsay  it.' 

An  impatient  *  Pshaw  !'  rose  to  the  lips  of  my  cousin,  as  with  mock 
seriousness  I  m^de  my  last  response  ;  but  her  good  nature  prevailed, 
and  she  replied  with  an  excellent  humor : 

<  Since,  cousiii  William,  you  have  discovered  the  cause  of  our  biekp 


ering,  1  will  frankly  tell  you  ell  about  il.  About  a  fortnight  since,  a 
foreign' looking  perttonage  made  his  appearance  at  Giencoe,  bringing 
letters  lo  the  lEarl,  my  fatlier,  which,  whatever  their  contents  might  be, 
(and  concerning  this  I  have  never  presumed  to  inquire,)  were  sufficient 
to  insure  for  htm  the  hospitality  of  our  house.  He  was  presented  to 
the  family,  my  father  announcing  him  as  distantly  related  to  us.  More 
of  him  I  know  not ;  although  Margaret,  who  knows  every  thing,  can 
tell  all  about  him,  I  believe,  but  I  always  lire  listening  lo  her  genealo> 
gical  stories  ;  and  about  our  present  guest  she  lias  seemed  to  be  particu- 
larly mysterious,  so  I  have  purposely  avoided  making  any  inquiries. 
Well,  Count  Vautrcy  remained.  My  father  and  mother  treated  him 
from  the  first  with  all  proper  politeness.  Frank  has  done  the  same, 
allhough  he  seems  to  me  to  force  it  allogether.  Maggie  has  been  very 
reserved  and  very  dignified  whenever  the  count  approached  ;  and  as  for 
Hubert,  he  look  a  dislike  lo  him  the  first  day  he  arrived,  for  no  other 
reason,  I  believe,  than  because  Vaulrey's  servant  lamed  one  of  Hubert's 
dogs  by  throwing  a  stone  at  the  poor  creature,  as  it  seemed  out  of  pure 
mischief.  Hubert  was  terribly  angry,  and  the  servant  would  have  re- 
ceived a  severe  punishment  had  not  Vautrey  appeared  and  interceded 
for  him.  But  he  did  it  so  haughtily,  treating  Hubert  so  like  a  child, 
that  it  only  turned  his  resentment  from  the  servant  to  Vautrey  himself. 
Of  course  there  were  no  words  between  them,  for  the  count  was  our 
guest,  and  this  was  the  first  day  of  his  arrival.  Wall,  well;  as  the 
count  had  apparently  fallen  into  disfavor  with  all  the  family,  and  as  I 
was  blessed  with  a  fkir  share  of  benevolence  and  good  feeling,  and 
being  quite  a  lone  maiden  beside,  without  a  gallant  to  flatter  or  offend 
me,  I  could  not  help  commiserating  his  unpleasant  situation,  and 
80  concluded  to  be  civil  to  him.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  deter- 
mined to  make  up  in  attention  to  me  for  his  lack  of  general  courtesy. 
So  affairs  have  continued.  Hubert  grew  daily  more  incensed  against 
Vautrey  ;  wherefore,  he  admits  he  cannot  tell,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  out  of  humor  wiih  me.  If  the  count's  visit  results  in  spoiling 
Hubert's  temper,  and  my  own  along  with  his,  we  shall  certainly  have 
occasion  to  remember  it.' 

'  And  do  you  like  the  count  ?  Is  he  then  so  agreeable,'  I  inquired 
seriously,  '  that  you  prefer  vexing  your  brother  to  giving  up  his  society, 
or  rather  foregoing  this  intimacy  V 

'  What  would  you  have  me  do,  cousin  V  said  Ella ;  '  shall  I  yield  to 
the  foolish  humor  of  a  boy,  and  act  discourteously  to  a  guest  who  claims 
our  hospitality,  and  is  entilJed  to  it  beside  ?  Hubert  shall  not  teach  me 
what  I  am  to  say,  and  what  not,  when  I  am  lo  walk  and  when  to  sit.' 

'  Pray,  Ella,  which  is  the  elder,  Hubert  or  yourself  ?'  was  my  aa- 
swer  ;  '  and  lell  me  truly  who  beside  yourself  calls  him  a  boy  V 

The  young  girl  blushed  lo  her  temples  at  my  last  question,  and  I 
perceived  that  1  had  touched  a  sensitive  point ;  but  she  answered  with 
dignity  : 

'  1  hope  you  do  not  consider  me  on  trial  for  any  grievous  oflence  ; 
and  if  so,  I  shall  insist  upon  the  privilege  of  the  accused,  and  refuse  to 
answer  questions.  It  is  but  natural,'  she  continued,  '  that  Count  Vau- 
trey should  feel  Hubert's  daily  conduct  toward  him,  and  if  he  alludes  to 
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it  when  talking  with  me,  it  certainly  cannot  influence  a  aiater  in  her 
feelings  toward  a  dear  brother.' 

*  Are  you  sure  of  it  ?'  replied  I. 

<  Sure  of  it,  Sir  Englishman.' 

*  Then  am  I  content.  But  where  is  Vautrey,  and  why  did  he  leave 
you  so  suddenly  ?' 

Again  the  face  of  my  cousin  crimsoned ;  again  her  eye  flashed,  and 
again  I  knew  that  all  was  not  told. 

<  William  St  Leger,  between  Hubert  and  yourself,  I  shall  be  de- 
mented, I  am  sure  of  it.  Pray  what  have  I  done  to  excite  your  suspi. 
cions  ?  What  if  Count  Vautrey  had  been  walking  with  me,  and  did 
leave  me  when  you  approached,  or  if  you  please,  because  you  ap- 
proached ?  Why  should  it  excite  your  wonder  or  alarm,  and  why 
should  you  catechise  me  so  closely  ?     Is  it  courteous  ?     Is  it  fair  V 

*  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  my  dear  coz,  if  you  speak  in  that 
tone.  Not  a  word  more  shall  you  hear  from  me ;  but  I  love  Hubert  as 
a  brother ;  I  could,  nay  I  do,  love  you  as  a  sister.  I  am  young,  younger 
than  Hubert,  whom  you  call  a  boy  ;  but  here,  here  works  a  brain  mature 
beyond  its  years ;  and  here  throbs  a  heart  whose  restless  pulsations  beat 
with  a  manly  force.  Accuse  me  of  no  conceit  for  speaking  aa  I  do. 
'T  is  a  word  I  care  not  for.  I  did  but  think  that  happiness  was  at  stake 
between  you  two ;  but  — ' 

A  loud  shout  from  Hubert,  bidding  me  hasten  to  breakfast,  as  he  would 
positively  wait  no  longer,  prevented  the  conclusion  of  my  sentence  ;  and 
I  was  glad  to  be  interrupted.  I  felt  that  farther  intercourse  would  bo 
awkward  and  unpleasant ;  so  leaving  unfinished  what  I  was  about  to 
say,  I  replied  to  Hubert  that  he  should  not  have  to  wait  a  moment  on 
my  account,  and  hurried  into  the  hall.  As  we  separated,  Ella  repeated 
in  a  low  but  distinct  tone : 

^  You  do  not  know  me,  cousin  William  P 
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1  BEO  the  reader,  who  has  followed  mc  thus  far  in  my  narratiTe, 
not  to  be  impatient  at  this  record  of  minute  and  apparently  unimportant 
incidents  which  throw  around  my  history  more  of  the  air  of  romanoe 
than  of  fact.  I  have  before  intimated  the  course  I  should  pursue ; 
namely,  to  put  down  every  thing  which  operated  upon  me  as  determin- 
ing influences ;  and  who  that  has  studied  his  own  heart,  and  the  several 
changes  which  come  over  his  soul,  as  one  period  succeeds  another  in 
his  existence,  but  must  acknowledge  how  trivial  are  the  circumstanoee 
which  at  one  time  or  another  apparently  control  our  destiny.  Again  ; 
if  the  mention  of  the  fearful  apprehensions  which  oppressed  me,  of  the 
impending  doom  which  seemed  to  overhang  me,  and  of  my  severe  reli- 
gious experience,  should  appear  inconsistent  with  the  enjoyment  of  the 
stirring  sports  of  the  fleld,  with  the  relish  for  youthful  pastimes,  and  at 
variance  with  those  feelings  which  had  taken  strong  hold  upon  me^ 
which  youth  ever  produces  and  reproduces,  and  which  have  sentimeni 
for  their  source  —  and  by  sentiment  I  mean  that  peculiar  appreoia- 
tion  of  the  sex  in  man  which  nature  has  implanted,  and  which  sooie^ 
with  its  refinements  changes  into  almost  every  phase  and  shade  of  faef- 
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ing — if,  I  say,  there  seems  to  be  an  incooeiBtency  in  all  this,  I  can  only 
reply,  '  The  record  is  true.' 

"t  is  true  —  true  to  ihe  life  —  lo  myself.  And  1  appeal  to  the  expe- 
rience  of  every  thoughtful  man,  lo  say  that  I  recount  no  peculiar  his- 
tory. Bare  your  own  bosom,  reader  ;  have  courage  to  tell  the  truth  of 
yourself;  confess  every  hypocrisy  and  every  deceit ;  every  secret  sin 
and  every  error  ;  publish  the  inconsistency  of  a  life-time  ;  out  with  the 
whole  '  damning  record  ;'  and  then  say,  if  you  can,  that  I  have  drawn  a 
fancy  sketch. 

I  have  commenced  my  work.  I  will  go  on  ;  I  speak  of  vaf^ue  fears  ; 
of  religious  superstition  ;  of  thoughts  of  God  ;  of  serious  bra  in  .tasking 
study,  of  relish  for  hardy  exercisee  and  the  chaae,  of  love  of  the  aes, 
and  of  society  and  of  the  world ;  nay,  every  thing  that  tortured  and 
perplexed  my  soul  and  made  me  what  I  was,  and  what  I  am,  and  lokat  I 
shall  forever  be!  Ha !  —  pause  one  moment  ere  we  go  on  together : 
didst  thou  ever  think  that  what  thou  art  Time,  perchance  Ihou  may'st  bo 
always  ?  Stop  !  catch  thy  shadow  u  pon  the  wall  and  mark  its  outline ; 
will  that  content  thee  for  an  eternal  portraiture?  And  when  with  a 
strong  brain,  a  healthful  heart,  with  veins  iiill  of  the  best  blood  of  youth, 
thou  biddest  defiance  to  the  arch  destroyer,  and  welcome  every  enjoy- 
ment of  sense,  every  gratification  which  the  world  can  bring ;  grim 
death  grins  a  more  ghastly  smile  at  thy  delusion  !  Salan  himself  smiles 
complacently  on  your  fancied  strength,  and  fain  would  he  spare  you  a 
few  more  years  of  life,  for  more  certain  would  be  your  endless  destiny. 


'  You  do  vol  know  me,  cousin  William  !'  The  words  rung  in  my  ear. 
They  were  delicious  sounds  to  me ;  they  intimated  a  growing  confidence, 
and  theytold  of  heart.  I  was  thrown  into  Ihe  societyof  two  beautiful 
females  ;  one,  just  my  own  age,  and  the  attractive  promising  beauties 
of  the  girl  just  ripening  into  womanhood.  While  I,  a  boy  in  years,  had 
heart,  and  soul,  and  intellect  beyond  those  years.  I  had  no  feeling  for 
my  cousin  which  a  relative  might  not  confess.  I  only  sought  her  con- 
fidence and  sympathy ;  the  sympathy  of  a  softer,  gentler  being  than 
man  ;  yet  a  sympathy  different  from  a  mother's  feelings.  I  thought 
again  of  Vautrey.  There  was  something  in  him  thai  excited  almost 
my  detestation ;  something  which  made  ray  blood  turn,  as  it  miahl, 
from  sudden  contact  with  a  serpent.  And  the  thought  that  he  shouU 
so  far  insinuate  himself  into  favor  with  Ella,  as  lobe  privileged  to  walk 
by  her  side  and  whisper  confidentially  in  her  ear,  was  lo  me  horrible. 
I  fell  that  there  was  danger  in  such  intimacy.  I  fett  that  I  knew  my 
man.  An  instinctive  aversion  could  not  deceive  me,  for  it  never  had, 
I  determined  to  warn  my  cousin,  but  what  reason  could  I  give  for  my 
prejudices,  as  they  would  be  called  ;  beside,  1  had  said  enough  to  put 
her  upon  her  guard,  and  any  thing  farther  might  be  set  down  (o  mali- 
cious feelings.  Moreover,  I  could  not  believe  that  her  own  good  sense 
could  be  entirely  overcome,  although  I  knew  that  Vautrey  employed 
that  moat  resistless  of  all  weapons  with  which  woman  is  assailed  —  flat- 
tery. I  resolved,  therefore,  to  watch  and  wail ;  and  1  resolved,  beside, 
that  nothing  should  induce  me  to  quarrel  with  Vaulrey,  so  long  as  I 
could  possibly  avoid  it  with  dishonor. 
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The  time  passed  delightfully  at  Glencoe.  Week  succeeded  week 
until  midsummer  had  come.  We  rode  and  hunted,  shot  at  target,  and 
played  at  the  sword  exercise ;  made  excursions  of  two  or  three  days 
into  the  highlands  ;  lodged  out  among  the  forests,  and  drank  of  the  pure 
breath  of  heaven  from  the  summits  of  the  everlasting  hills.  In  the 
more  arduous  excursions,  Hubert  and  myself  went  alone.  At  times, 
Frank  and  Margaret  joined  us.  Ella  but  rarely,  and  Vautrey  never. 
His  countenance  wore  the  same  ironical,  heartless  smile  whenever  we 
met,  or  exchanged  the  courtesies  of  the  day ;  he  had  some  excuse  fiir 
declining  every  invitation ;  he  occupied  himself  with  an  occasional 
stroll  into  the  woods,  where  his  servant  always  accompanied  him,  or  be 
would  sit  with  Ella  in  the  drawing-room,  telling  her  tales  of  foreign 
travel,  and  discoursing  of  the  pleasures  of  a  life  spent  under  an 
Italian  sun.  Since  the  conversation  between  us  on  the  day  suc- 
ceeding my  arrival,  she  had  carefully  avoided  any  recurrence  to  the 
topic.  This  seemed  singular,  afler  what  had  passed  us  at  that  time.  I 
felt  chagrined  ;  I  accused  her  of  fickleness,  but  I  had  too  much  pride 
to  say  any  thing  to  her.  We  continued  the  best  of  friends ;  but  canfi- 
dence  there  was  not  between  us ;  and  while  she  seemed  frank  and  opeo, 
I  felt  that  she  was  not  so.  Still,  what  I  had  said  was  not  lost  upon  ner. 
She  had  a  strong  mind,  as  I  have  remarked,  although  assailable  at  certain 
points.  I  knew  the  part  that  Vautrey  was  playing.  I  knew  he  reported 
us  as  engaged  in  juvenile  occupations,  worthy  of  children  (xily ;  thet 
he  attempted  to  act  the  man  and  the  admirer,  throwing  around  his  cha- 
racter that  appearance  of  mystery  which  always  charms  the  sex.  He 
spoke  French  and  Italian  fluently,  which  he  offered  to  teach  to  Ella. 
How  I  began  to  hate  him,  that  Vautrey  !  Hubert  had  managed  veiy 
well  to  sustain  his  impatient  temper,  but  daily  he  had  to  encounter  new 
trials. 

The  Earl  of  Venachoir  was  obliged  to  leave  for  Edinburgh,  and  his 
absence  naturally  removed  somewhat  of  the  restraint  his  preaeoee 
awakened.  Public  business  of  great  urgency  took  him  to  the  coital. 
He  had  a  confidential  conversation  with  his  eldest  son  before  he  left, 
and  giving  us  all  a  good  humored  charge  to  demean  ourselves  properly 
in  his  absence,  he  departed. 

The  departure  of  the  Earl  was  an  evident  relief  to  Vautrey.  In  his 
presence  only  the  latter  could  not  maintain  his  sardonic  character. 
Although  the  countess  remained  behind,  and  none  knew  better  than  she 
how  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  her  station  and  support  the  honors  of  her 
house,  yet  she  could,  not  from  her  position,  exert  the  same  restraining 
influence  for  which  her  lord  was  remarkable.  Before  this,  between 
Vautrey  and  Hubert,  intercourse  had  come  nearly  to  an  end,  and  the 
feelings  of  both  were  highly  embittered ;  the  more  so,  because  there 
had  been  thus  far  no  vent  allowed  to  them.  Vautrey  in  every  thing 
treated  Hubert  as  a  child.  He  would  show  him  marked  respect,  or  disre- 
gard him,  or,  on  occasion,  yield  to  him  as  one  would  to  an  inferior,  care- 
fully abstaining  from  direct  oflence,  which  made  such  a  course  the  more 
unbearable.  Toward  me,  Vautrey  pursued  a  course  very  similar,  at 
times  treating  me  with  an  air  of  pretended  deference,  when  he  was  in  a 
position  where  nothing  else  would  carry  him  out.    I  had  learned 
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pletely  to  look  upon  him  as  something  beneath  me ;  and  I  resolved  to  bear 
myself  toward  him  with  a  calm  and  cold  dignity,  and  my  chief  care  was 
to  avoid  intercourse  with  him.  Hubert,  who  though  one  year  my  senior) 
was  much  the  younger  in  the  feelings  which  the  man  alone  attains,  could 
not  curb  his  impatient  spirit.  Several  times  he  resolved  to  quarrel  with 
the  Count,  when  Frank  and  myself  restrained  him.  Ella's  conduct  to- 
ward her  brother  had  not  improved,  and  she  continued  to  walk  and  talk 
with  Vautrey,  although  I  believed  that  my  first  conversation  had  not 
been  forgotten.  Young,  impetuous,  gay,  and  full  of  spirits,  and  full  too 
of  that  deep  romance  of  which  poets  love  so  much  to  write,  I  felt,  be- 
cause something  instinctively  whispered  it  to  me  —  for  where  had  I  learned 
experience  ?  —  that  if  she  ever  loved,  she  would  stake  her  existence,  her 
happiness  here,  and  her  hope  of  happiness  hereafter,  upon  her  love.  I 
did  not  believe  that  Vautrey  could  compass  this,  but  I  feared.  I  gave 
him  credit  for  more,  much  more  than  he  chose  to  exhibit.  His  education 
was  highly  accomplished  ;  his  mind  well  stored  with  the  lighter  lite- 
rature of  the  time  ;  he  had  an  ear  for  music,  a  fine  voice,  and  the  power 
of  seeming  to  feel  exquisitely  when  his  feelings  should  be  touched.  He 
was  insinuating  and  designing ;  a  flatterer,  who  knew  well  when  and  how 
to  act  his  part.  I  gathered  thus  much  of  Vautrey 's  character  from  close 
and  unwearied  observation  of  htm  when  in  Ella's  society.  Indeed,  no 
one  seemed  to  know  him.  Was  I  not  right  then  in  believing  him  to  be  a 
most  dangerous  person  to  associate  with  an  innocent  and  unsuspecting 
girl  ?  He  was  heartless,  crafty,  without  feeling,  subtle  and  remorseless ; 
one  who  could  smile  on  the  desolation  which  he  had  himself  produced : 
to  whom  the  world  was  nothing,  save  as  a  minister  to  his  own  ends* 
And  yet  I  could  not  perceive  that  he  had  any  ends  in  view,  or  acted 
from  any  motive.  He  would  have  made  a  perfect  hater,  but  he  acted 
rather  the  character  of  the  mocker  and  despiser ;  one  who  sneered  at  every 
thing,  at  goodness  and  at  vice,  at  the  pure  enjoyments  of  the  innocent, 
and  the  unhallowed  pleasures  of  the  vile.  He  affected  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  accident  and  of  circumstance,  of  misfortune  or  favor,  and 
cared  not  for  censure  or  for  praise.  I  say  he  affected  all  this ;  for  I 
could  not  bring  myself  to  believe  him  quite  a  devil.  I  gave  him  credit 
for  affecting  the  peculiar  attributes  of  a  fiend,  reserving  my  opinion  as 
to  any  characteristics  he  might  lay  claim  to,  savoring  of  the  human. 

Not  content  with  studying  Vautrey's  character,  I  applied  to  Margaret 
for  positive  information  regarding  him.  With  her  I  had  become  more  and 
more  pleased,  as  our  daily  intercourse  elicited  the  higher  traits  of  her  cha- 
racter. Her  native  dignity  of  manner  was  so  beautifully  adorned  with 
a  genuine  benevolence,  that  I  both  respected  and  loved  her.  What  won- 
der then  that  she  had  won  much  upon  my  confidence,  especially  as  she 
sympathized  in  all  my  purposes  and  plans,  and  seemed  interested  in  my 
future.  Yet  in  my  intercourse  with  Margaret,  there  was  none  of  that 
5M;?er-sentiment  which  invests  woman  with  such  peculiar  attributes) 
invisible  to  the  ordinary  observer,  but  none  the  less  real  because  invisible. 
She  was  agreeable,  particularly  so,  and  could  appreciate  the  finer  feeU 
ings,  and  understood  every  truthful  emotion  of  the  soul ;  nevertheless 
she  was  matter-of-fact  in  her  character ;  and  dealt  with  these  feelings 
and  emotions  as  one  would  deal  with  a  truth  in  natural  philosophy,  or  a 
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fact  in  history.  They  were  analyzed  and  examine!,  and  commented 
upon,  until  the  gossamer  texture  in  which  they  were  woven  was  en- 
tirely dissolved,  and  nothing  remained  of  the  fanciful  drapery  but  a  few 
practical  remnants.  My  cousin  was  unconscious  of  the  ruin  she  caused. 
She  understood  not  that  she  could  express  sympathy  and  yet  give  pain 
while  she  sympathized.  I  used  to  observe  this  almost  daily  in  her  inter- 
course with  Ella ;  and  almost  daily  would  poor  Ella  exclaim,  somewhat 
as  she  spoke  to  me  :  *  Margaret  cannot  understand  me.'  Yet  Margaret 
did  understand  her  sister,  but  each  attached  importance  to  different 
objects.  To  me,  the  former  was  a  delightful  companion,  and  I  was 
careful,  when  I  did  soar  in  fancy  to  a  wild  world  of  my  own  creation, 
to  remain  its  sole  occupant.  There  can  be  no  participation  in  the  deep 
romantic,  even  with  a  kindred  spirit.  Into  these  high  and  inscrutable 
paths  the  soul  must  enter  alone.  They  admit  of  no  companion  —  no 
confidant.  As  our  appreciation  of  the  sublime  is  lessened  by  the  pre- 
sence of  another  —  for  the  soul  to  be  greatly  impressed  must  be  soli- 
tary —  so  the  enjoyment  of  the  deep  romantic  must  be  a  solitary  enjoy, 
ment,  for  the  presence  even  of  a  loved  one  distracts  and  divides  the 
attention,  and  we  fall  back  to  common  ground.  I  hope  I  may  not  be 
misunderstood.  I  who  speak,  have  loved  ;  and  not  a  thought,  not  a  feel- 
ing of  my  heart,  did  I  keep  from  my  chosen  one.  But  when  I  would 
summon  the  deep  emotions  which  well  up  from  the  hidden  springs ; 
when  I  would  survey  my  never-ending  destiny,  and  thank  my  God  that 
it  was  linked  with  hers,  and  pause  and  dwell  upon  the  mysterious  rela- 
tion which  unites  two  hearts,  and  calculate  its  effect  upon  all  time  and 
all  eternity ;  in  those  sweet  but  solenm,  those  deep  romantic  moments^ 
I  would  be  alone.  Oh  !  but  how  would  I  delight  aflerward  to  recount 
all  that  I  had  felt  to  her,  and  bless  her  as  the  inspiring  cause  of  all ! 

But  I  digress.  As  I  have  remarked,  I  took  occasion  at  a  fitting  op- 
portunity to  speak  to  Margaret  of  Vautrey.  *  Cousin  William,  she  an- 
swered, *  I  dislike  the  theme  you  have  chosen,  but  I  see  no  good  reason 
why  your  question  should  not  be  answered.  You  must  have  patience 
with  me  if  I  go  back  a  century  to  answer  it.  Your  grand-father,  Hugh 
St.  Leger,  had  a  younger  brother,  Wilfred,  who  was  a  wild  and  heed- 
strong  youth,  impatient  of  wholesome  restraint,  and  refusing  all  control. 
He  did  not  possess  a  bad  heart,  but  his  violent  and  ungovernable  temper 
led  him  always  into  difficulty.  In  consequence  of  some  disagreement 
with  his  father,  he  lefl  his  home  when  he  was  twenty,  and  fled  to  Scot- 
land.  He  there  became  acquainted  with  Julian  Moncricff,  cousin  to  my 
grand-father  the  old  Earl  of  Venachoir,  who  had  been  brought  up  at 
Glencoe,  and  passed  most  of  his  time  there.  This  Julian  was  no  fit 
companion  for  St.  Leger.  He  was  young,  some  three  years  only  the 
senior  of  the  other,  and  in  disposition  most  tyrannical,  yet  subservient 
in  his  manner  where  he  desired  to  make  an  impression.  In  person  he 
was  elegant.  His  features  were  regular  and  handsome,  and  were  it  not 
for  the  dark  smile  which  at  times  played  around  them,  a  stranger 
would  have  discovered  nothing  in  hisappcurance  to  indicate  his  true  cha- 
racter, which  in  a  word  comprised  all  that  was  fiend-like  and  malignant. 
Dissatisfied  with  his  own  position,  jealous  of  his  cousin's  rank  and  title, 
yet  too  crafty  to  make  open  quarrel  with  him,  he  remained  at  his  castle 
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in  the  character  of  a  near  ally  to  the  house,  and  professing  faithful  adhe- 
rence to  the  Earl.  His  intrigues  the  while  were  remarkable.  He  was 
the  cause  of  many  a  bloody  feud  between  the  highland  clans,  who  were 
then  open  to  the  least  occasion  for  a  rupture.  To  the  Earl  he  was  in 
this  way  the  source  of  constant  uneasiness.  The  former  would  gladly 
have  found  a  pretext  for  getting  rid  of  so  troublesome  an  adherent,  but 
nothing  could  ever  be  proved  against  him.  Satisfied  only  with  causing 
all  the  mischief  in  his  power,  he  took  good  occasion  not  to  appear  him- 
self as  its  author.  Before  he  reached  five-and-twenty,  he  came  to  be 
extensively  known,  dreaded  and  hated. 

Just  at  this  time,  Wilfred  St.  Leger  appeared  at  Inverary,  and  Julian 
Moncrieff  made  his  acquaintance  in  some  accidental  manner.  Strange 
to  say,  an  intimacy  sprang  up  between  them.  I  cannot  account  for  such 
a  connection.  It  is  probable  that  Julian  saw,  in  the  hasty  and  uncon- 
trollable spirit  of  the  St.  Leger,  fit  matter  to  serve  his  own  plans  and  in- 
trigues, and  in  the  youth  himself  a  ready  (though  unwitting)  instrument 
of  their  accomplishment.  St.  Leger  was  brought  to  Glencoe,  where  he 
was  made  welcome,  without  question  or  ceremony.  The  two  young  men 
at  length  grew  dissatisfied  with  the  narrow  range  of  the  Highlands,  and 
planned  to  leave  the  country  together ;  but  before  this,  Wilfred  St.  Leger 
had  made  an  indelible  impression  upon  the  heart  of  the  beautiful  Isabella 
Seward,  a  young  ward  and  relative  of  the  Earl  of  Venachoir,  an  inno- 
cent, confiding  girl,  to  whom  the  young  Englishman  confessed  a  power- 
ful passion.  I  pass  over  particulars.  Moncrieff  and  St.  Leger  left 
Glencoe  together.  A  few  days  after  their  departure,  Isabella  not  appear- 
ing at  the  breakfast  table,  a  servant  was  despatched  to  her  apartment,  and 
found  il  vacant.  She  had  fled  to  join  her  youthful  lover  i  and  soon  the 
seas  separated  her  from  her  home.  The  Earl,  as  may  be  supposed, 
was  deeply  incensed  at  this  gross  breach  of  the  privileges  of  hospitality ; 
but  the  fugitives  were  beyond  his  reach,  and  his  anger  was  unavailing. 
Arrived  in  Paris,  the  friends  of  St.  Leger's  family,  who  were  among 
the  nobles  of  France,  came  forward  and  received  Wilfred  and  his  bride 
into  their  society.  This  was  done  no  doubt  through  the  influence  of  his 
father,  who,  although  he  refused  all  communication  with  his  undutiful 
son,  still  felt  a  parental  anxiety  in  his  career,  and  had  without  his  know- 
ledge bespoke  for  him  the  favor  of  his  friends  abroad.  For  a  season, 
every  thing  passed  off  happily,  and  it  seemed  as  if  young  St.  Leger 
was  about  to  redeem  his  character,  and  become  worthy  of  his  race. 
Julian  Moncrieff,  in  the  mean  time  had  been  absent  from  Paris,  and  he 
was  left  free  from  his  pernicious  influence.  After  the  lapse  of  nearly 
a  twelve-month,  Julian  returned,  bringing  with  him  a  young  and  beau- 
tiful bride.  She  was  an  Italian,  and  possessed  all  the  warmth  of  feel- 
ing, all  the  passion,  all  the  imaginative  fancy,  which  the  soft  sun  of 
Italy  gives  to  those  who  dwell  under  its  influence.  The  return  of  Julian 
was  an  unhappy  circumstance  for  Wilfred  St.  Leger.  The  effect  was 
at  once  perceptible  and  most  lamentable.  Soon  he  came  to  neglect  his 
his  wife,  and  report  whispered  that  he  was  seen  too  often  in  compa- 
ny with  the  wife  of  Moncrieff.  If  this  wasthe  case,  it  was  passed  unno- 
ticed by  Julian.  Time  rolled  away.  The  story  is  a  long  one ;  it  is  the 
record  of  unfaithfulness  on  the  part  of  man  toward  woman,  who  clings 
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to  and  loves  him ;  of  infidelity  on  the  part  of  a  passionate  woman  toward 
a  husband  who  loved  her  not ;  of  bitter  jealousy  and  of  broken  hearts  ; 
of  quarrels  between  friends ;  of  strife  unto  blood  ;  of  a  too  ]ate  re- 
pentance ;  and  of  death,    I  will  not  go  over  the  history ;  some  other 

time  you  may  learn  it  all.' 

•  •■■•• 

'  Julian  Moncrieff  had  one  child,  a  daughter.  That  daughter  lived, 
grew  up  to  womanhood,  and  married  Henri  Laurent  de  Vautrey,  the 
father  of  the  individual  of  whom  you  question  me.  At  present  I  ean 
tell  you  nothing  more  ;  you  have  heard  enough,  I  am  sure,  for  one  sittingy 
and  Hubert  has  been  inquiring  after  you  half  a  dozen  times  sinoe  I 
commenced.     Let  us  go  and  find  him.' 

So  saying,  my  cousin  arose,  leaving  me  half  stupified  at  her  rapid 
narration,  which  although  entirely  new  to  me,  did  not  appear  unfamiliar. 
But  there  was  no  room  for  farther  remark  at  present ;  and  as  Hubert 
was  not  within  call.  I  left  Margaret  and  proceeded  toward  '  The  Old 
Tower,'  a  spot  where  the  young  men  staying  at  the  castle  usually  con- 
gregated when  nothing  more  agreeable  called  them  elsewhere.  Here 
they  were  accustomed  to  jump,  leap,  pitch  the  bar,  wrestle,  fence,  and  go 
through  every  species  of  gymnastic  exercise.  On  the  present  occasion 
there  were  assembled  several  young  men,  friends  of  the  Moncriefi, 
and  the  sport  went  on  with  great  spirit.  A  young  Highland  laird 
seemed  about  to  carry  the  day  with  the  bar,  which  at  the  last  throw  had 
fallen  full  a  foot  beyond  Hubert's  cast,  though  the  latter  was  not  will- 
ing to  yield  without  another  trial.  At  this  moment  Vautrey  was  ob- 
served emerging  from  a  thick  copse,  and  coming  toward  the  old  tower  on 
his  way  to  the  castle,  his  servant  following  him.  As  he  passed  the  spot 
where  we  were,  he  cast  toward  us  one  of^  his  most  contemptuous  looks. 
In  90  doing,  his  eyes  rested  a  moment  on  Hubert,  who,  nettled  perhaps 
at  his  late  failure,  was  more  ready  to  take  offence  than  usual :  *  You 
are  particularly  gracious  this  morning.  Count,'  cried  Hubert:  *I  feel 
flattered  by  such  a  mark  of  (I  may  say)  royal  favor;  that  you  should 
deign  to  pass  so  near  us.  Perhaps  you  will  condescend  still  farther,  and 
consent  to  take  your  turn  at  the  bar.' 

*  When  I  try  my  strength,  I  prefer  to  select  the  place  and  opportunitj 
for  so  doing  ;  and  then  my  antagonists  must  be  men,'  replied  Vautrey, 
slowly. 

*  Now  by  the  best  blood  that  ever  ran  in  your  veins,  or  in  any  of 
your  race,  I  will  not  bear  such  insolence!'  said  Hubert,  firmly.  *  Count 
Vautrey,  what  mean  you  by  saying  that  your  antagonists  must  be 
men?' 

*  Simply,  that  in  age,  in  temper,  and  in  character,  you  are  a  boy,  if 
you  must  know,'  retorted  the  other,  coolly. 

. '  No  more  of  this  to  me,  Count !'  said  Hubert,  in  a  changed  tone,  and 
with  a  great  deal  of  dignity.  *  I  have  borne  with  you  too  long  already, 
and  were  you  twenty  times  the  guest  of  my  father,  I  would  not  hesitate 
to  call  you  to  an  account.' 

*  Well,  what  do  you  wish  V  asked  Vautrey,  in  an  affected  tone. 

*  Wish !'  sternly  demanded  Hubert.     *  Wish  ?    I  wish  for  satisfaction 
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for  repeated  insults  ;  and  after  that  is  afforded,  I  desire  that  you  would 
rid  my  father's  house  of  your  detestable  presence.' 

*  The  former,  I  suppose,  there  may  be  no  objection  to,'  said  Vautrey ; 
*  the  latter  may  be  more  difficult  of  accomplishment.' 

Frank  now  came  forward,  and  taking  his  brother  by  the  arm,  endea- 
vored to  appease  him.  » 

*  Do  not,'  he  said,  *  forget  the  Count's  position  with  us.  Bear  with 
him,  therefore,  for  that  reason,  if  for  none  other.  And,  Count  Vautrey, 
I  appeal  to  you,'  continued  Frank,  *  not  to  put  my  brother  in  a  situation 
where  his  feelings  as  a  man  conflict  with  the  conduct  due  to  a  guest 
under  our  roof.  ^  In  the  absence  of  my  father,  I  control ;  and  there 
must  be  no  strife  between  you.' 

'  Who  was  the  aggressor  V  replied  Vautrey,  sneeringly.  *  I  do 
not  meddle  with  the  young  man,  but  he  must  keep  clear  of  my  path, 
that 's  all.'     And  so  saying,  he«turned  and  went  his  way. 

*  Brother,'  said  Frank,  *  you  have  been  over  hasty  in  this  matter.  I 
regret  it.  Do,  I  beg  of  you,  make  amends  by  a  considerate  forbearance. 
Let  us  have  no  brawls  while  the  Earl  is  absent.' 

*  Be  it  so,'  answered  Hubert,  deliberately.  *  You  may  be  in  the 
right.  But  we  must  not  meet.  My  friends,'  he  continued,  addressing 
the  young  men  near  him,  '  which  of  you  will  call  me  your  guest  for  a 
few  days,  and  thus  relieve  me  and  our  house  from  this  dilemma  V 

There  was  a  most  hearty  response  to  this  appeal  from  the  lips  of 
every  one  present ;  but  the  young  Highland  laird,  who  had  come  off 
conqueror  in  the  last  trial  of  strength,  insisted  on  his  right  to  a  pre- 
ference. 

*  MoncrieflT,'  said  he,  *  it  is  no  weary  way  to  Kilchurn  Castle,  and 
't  is  mony  a  day  sin'  the  banks  of  Lock  Awe  ha'  seen  us  in  company ; 

and  —  and My  bluid  is  up,  and  I  canna  say  more.     I  ken  your 

position,  my  lad,  but  ye  shall  not  be  bearded  in  your  ain  castle,  your  ^ 
hands  tied  the  while,  and  your  true  friends  ganging  their  ain  gait  as  |pi 
if  nothing  had  happened.     By  the  tartan  I  wear,  na  'ne  shall  control 

mey  and  I'll  question  nabody  of  what  I'll  do;  so  you  will  gang  with 
me?' 

*  On  the  instant,  Glen  !'  cried  Hubert ;  '  here  is  my  hand  on  it ;  only 
let  it  suffice  that  I  become  your  guest ;  forget  the  causes,  together  with 
the  prime  mover  in  this  matter,'  added  he,  fearing  from  what  the  young 
laird  said  that  he  intended  to  take  up  his  quarrel :  '  come,  let  us  mount 
directly.' 

*  Stay  but  a  moment,'  answered  Glenfinglas,  for  that  was  his  name, 
(called  familiarly  by  his  companions  *  Glen,')  *  I  have  a  little  business 
at  the  castle,  but  I  will  soon  join  ye.' 

*  Follow  him,  Hubert,'  said  Frank,  *  and  prevent  farther  scandal  in 
the  absence  of  our  father.' 

*  'T  is  of  no  use,  Frank,'  said  his  brother.  «  You  may  try  your  hand 
if  you  like  ;  but  Glen,  with  a  generous,  honest  heart,  is  as  obstinate  as 
a  goat.  You  can  do  nothing  with  him.  I  would  rather  undertake  the 
Count.' 

<  That  will  I  never  do !'  said  Frank,  sternly,  and  in  a  tone  which  sur- 
prised  us.     *  It  is  enough  that  I  have  interfered  as  my  father's  repte- 
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sentative,  when  interference  was  a  duty.     I  would  still  preserve  peace, 
but  not  by  asking  a  favor  from  him.' 

*  That  may  I  do,  nevertheless,'  said  I,  'and  without  dishonor.'  For 
I  felt  really  alarmed  at  the  turn  affairs  were  taking,  not  that  I  cared  for 
Vautrey,  but  I  apprehended  danger  in  some  way  to  the  honest-hearted 
fellow  who  had  so  promptly  stepped  forward  to  cover  a  friend's  insult. 
So  leaving  the  group —  Glenfinglas  had  previously  departed — I  directed 
my  steps  toward  the  quarter  where  Vautrey  was  last  seen,  thinking  that 
he  might  not  have  entered  the  castle,  in  which  case  I  should  see  him 
before  the  former  would  arrive. 

I  was  not  mistaken.  Among  a  clump  of  trees,  in  the  rear  of  the  cas- 
tle, I  discovered  the  Count  in  close  conference  with  Kis  servant.  The 
conversation  was  carried  on  in  a  low  tone,  but  seemed  rather  animated, 
at  least  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  Disliking  to  appear  as  liaving  stolen 
upon  them  unawares,  I  put  myself  inwiew  as  soon  as  possible.  As  I 
came  up,  the  servant  disappeared.  Vautrey  for  a  moment  regarded  me 
with  surprise,  but  quickly  regaining  his  usual  sardonic  manner,  bowed 
slightly,  and  looked  as  if  he  would  ask,  *  Well,  what  is  coming  now  V 
I  spoke  at  once  : 

*  Count  Vautrey,'  said  I,  *  we  do  not  profess  to  bo  friends  ;  indeed,  we 
are  not ;  but  I  have  taken  almost  a  friend's  liberty  in  saying  to  you  in 
a  word,  that  a  young  laird,  by  name  Glenfinglas,  angered  at  what  he 
considers  an  insult  from  you  toward  Hubert  Moncrieff,  is  determined  to 
seek  you  and  make  it  a  cause  of  quarrel.  I  have  come,  unrequested 
by  any  person,  to  desire  that,  while  you  remain  at  Glencoe,  you  will 
avoid  any  encounter  with  him.  This  is  all  I  would  say  to  Count 
Vautrey.' 

While  I  was  uttering  this  sentence,  I  could  not  discover  that  Vautroy's 
countenance  changed  a  muscle.  One  of  his  habitual  sneers  plured 
over  his  face,  as  I  concluded,  and  then  he  asked : 

*  May  I  inquire  the  reason  of  Mr.  St.  Leger 's  solicitude  in  such  an 
affair  V 

'  Because,'  I  replied, '  under  the  circumstances  it  would  prove  par- 
ticularly disagreeable  to  the  Earl  of  Venachoir,  now  absent,  as  well  as 
to  every  member  of  his  family.' 

*  And  is  that  all  V  said  Vautrey. 

'  Plainly,  no,'  I  continued,  deliberately.  *  In  the  event  of  an  encouQ- 
tor,  I  fear,  for  the  honest-hearted  Glenfinglas,  your  superior  skill  and 
experience  in  the  use  of  deadly  weapons.' 

A  grim  smile  played  across  Vautrey's  features,  showing  that  he  ac- 
knowledged this  doubtful  compliment,  while  my  avowed  anxiety  for  the 
young  laird  carried  with  it  such  an  indifference  toward  himself  that  it 
filled  his  bosom  with  rage. 

*  Boy  !'  he  exclaimed,  *  you  have  come  on  a  simple  errand  ;  simple 
every  way.  I  am  no  brawler.  I  seek  not  to  quarrel  on  slight  occa- 
sion, much  less  would  I  bicker  with  children.  But  let  them  beware 
how  they  put  themselves  in  my  way  !  I  shall  not  turn  aside  ;  they 
must  —  or  be  gored.  And,  William  Henry  St.  Leger,'  added  Vautrey, 
coming  close  up  to  me,  and  speaking  between  his  teeth,  *  you  who  as- 
sume  to  be  more  than  the  child  you  are,  know  that  henceforth  I  will 
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take  you  for  what  you  wish  to  be  —  a  man.  You  said  that  we  were 
not  friends.  I  say  more  than  that.  I  tell  you  something  you  will  have 
cause  to  remember  your  whole  life  time,  and  therefore  forget  it  not : 
We  are  enemies  !' 

*  Fool !'  replied  I,  indignantly ;  *  you  forget  that  you  are  not  prac- 
tising a  part  to  overawe  some  thick-skulled  clown,  or  astonish  a  young 
girl,  grown  romantic  but  not  sensible.  Bring  your  wares  to  a  market 
where  they  will  serve  you.' 

At  this  instant,  and  before  Vautrey  had  an  opportunity  to  reply, 
Glenfinglas  came  up,  and  in  considerable  haste,  exclaimed  : 

'  Now,  St.  Leger,  if  you  anticipate  me,  it  will  na  be  the  handsome 
thing.  Count  Vautrey,  I  ha'  the  honor  to  wish  your  lordship  gude 
morning,  and  to  say,  sin'  my  young  friend,  Hubert  Moncrieff,  is  not  at 
liberty  to  answer  you  as  he  would,  I  claim  the  privilege  of  standing  in 
his  place.'  ^ 

*  You  may  stand  where  it  pleases  you.  Sir,'  retorted  Vautrey,  sneer- 
ingly,  '  so  long  as  you  stand  not  in  my  light.' 

*  Na,  na.  Count ;  you  canna  misunderstand  me,  and  you  shall  na.  I 
ask  satisfaction  of  ye  for  the  insult  which  ye  ha'  given  to  Hubert.  I 
ask  it,  and  ye  shall  grant  it.' 

'  Children,  all  of  you !'  said  Vautrey,  impatiently,  using  his  favorite 
term  of  opprobrium  ;  *  I  have  no  cause  for  deadly  quarrel  with  Hubert 
Moncrieff,  and  you  I  know  not  except  as  a  stranger ;  therefore  beware 
how  you  seek  to  put  me  at  bay.' 

Thus  spoke  Vautrey,  evidently  vexed  at  the  serious  complexion  mat- 
ters were  taking.  He  was  doubtless  surprised  at  Hubert's  sudden  out- 
break. Knowing  that  he  had  borne  so  much,  he  had  come  to  mistake 
his  character,  and  treat  him  really  like  a  child.  He  gave  Hubert  no 
credit  for  the  consideration  which  he  really  possessed,  and  he  was  conse- 
quently the  more  vexed  by  the  incident  at  the  old  tower,  which  certainly 
took  him  by  surprise  ;  although  his  imperturbable  indifference  of  man- 
ner had  brought  him  thus  far  out  of  the  difficulty.  But  here  was  an- 
other obstacle,  in  the  shape  of  the  honest  and  determined,  not  to  say 
obstinate  Glenfinglas.  Although  too  scornful  to  admit  it,  Vautrey  was 
nevertheless  desirous  to  get  off  without  farther  quarrel  with  the  laird. 
The  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  began  to  mistake  the  character  of  Vau-' 
trey.  Incensed  at  his  insulting  manner,  he  was  ready  to  charge  his 
desire  to  a  void,  a  rencontre  to  a  lack  of  courage.  He  changed  his  tone 
somewhat,  as  Vautrey  concluded  his  last  sentence,  and  said  : 

*  I  dinna  understand  such  excuses,  Count.  In  the  Highlands  they  do 
not  pass  for  ready  siller.  In  a  word,  will  ye  gi'e  me  the  honorable  satis- 
faction I  demand,  standing  in  the  place  and  stead  of  Hubert  Moncrieff^ 
or  will  ye  not  V 

'  I  recognise  no  right  which  you  claim  to  represent  young  Moncrieff, 
and  it  will  be  time  enough  to  answer  you  farther  when  I  am  satisfied  of 
it.  I  shall  not  say  more  at  present ;'  and  with  this,  Vautrey  turned  to 
depart. 

Glenfinglas,  doubly  incensed  by  this  last  response,  stepped  toward 
him,  and  laying  his  hand  lightly  upon  his  shoulder,  said  : 

*  I  did  na  think  Count  Vautrey  was  a  coward  P 
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Rapid  as  lightning,  Vautrey  drew  his  dagger,  which  was  concealed 
under  the  folds  of  his  vest ;  rapid  as  lightning,  and  almost  before  Glen- 
finglas  had  uttered  the  last  word,  did  the  blade  descend  into  his  breast, 
and  he  fell  at  full  length,  carried  down  by  the  force  of  the  blow. 

Astounded  as  I  was  by  the  rapidity  of  the  occurrence,  I  sprang  for- 
ward, and  bent  down  over  the  prostrate  youth.  At  the  same  moment 
Vautrey  coolly  drew  his  weapon  from  the  wound. 

*  An  escape,  after  all !'  he  muttered  ;  *  my  hand  is  out.  Six  months 
ago  my  weapon  would  not  have  served  me  thus.'  Turning  to  me,  he 
added :  *  Remember,  young  man,  that  I  was  not  the  aggressor  ;'  aad  dis* 
appeared  among  the  trees. 

Glenfinglas  had  fainted.  I  immediately  gave  the  alarm,  and  he  was 
conveyed  to  tlie  castle.  On  examination,  it  was  found  that  the  blow 
was  planted  so  as  to  penetrate  the  lungs,  but  was  turned  aside  by  a 
large  buckle  which  the  young  laird  wore,  and  which  served  him  for 
various  uses  when  sporting.  It  had  served  him  now.  The  weapon  of 
Vautrey  had  glanced  from  the  outer  edge  of  this  buckle,  making  a  deep 
though  not  dangerous  wound  in  his  breast  and  shoulder. 

The  whole  house  was  in  commotion.  I  related  the  occurrence  calmly 
and  minutely.  The  youth  who  wore  present  were  for  instant  vengeance, 
but  Frank  and  Hubert  both  interfered  ; 

*  He  shall  leave  the  castle,'  said  they,  *  instantly ;  but  he  must  leave 
it  unharmed,  and  without  danger  of  harm,  while  in  this  vicinity.' 

This  was  finally  agreed  to,  and  Frank  went  to  carry  the  resolution 
into  effect.  It  was  unnecessary  ;  Vautrey  had  left ;  his  servant  remain- 
ing behind  only  long  enough  to  announce  his  departure  and  secure  his 
luggage. 

So  the  day  closed.  It  had  been  an  eventful  one  to  me.  I  had  wit- 
nessed the  strife  of  human  passion  for  the  first  time ;  I  had  myself  par- 
ticipated in  it ;  I  beheld  upon  how  slight  a  cause  blood  could  flow;  and 
I  trembled  in  the  sjght  of  my  God  when  1  considered  what  my  own 
thoughts  had  been,  and  how  envenomed  my  own  feelings  had  for  the 
moment  become  ;  and  I  murmured  to  myself,  *  Oh,  my  Father,  are  toe 
made  for  this  P  I  could  not  control  myself.  I  Iiastened  to  my  chamber, 
and  there  in  its  solitude  I  prayed  once  more.  It  seemed  as  if  I  was 
launched  upon  life  ;  breakers  were  before  and  around  me ;  I  could  not 
recede ;  on,  on  I  must  go ;  and  again  I  prayed  —  and  was  comforted. 

Had  I  found  abiding  peace,  or  was  it  only  the  first  recoil  of  the  heart's 
emotion  upon  itself,  before  the  untried  world  of  strife  on  which  it  had 
entered  ?  Had  Faith  led  me  to  prayer,  or  did  Conscience,  tremblingly- 
alive  to  the  realities  of  existence,  flutter  like  a  scared  bird,  and  seek  to 
return  its  trust  to  God  ? 


TO     RUBETA. 

If  dulness  makes  a  poem  long, 
Rubcta,  then  are  you 

ItfOng  UK  tlie  3IissiH8ippi  river. 
And  quite  as  dirty,  too. 
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LINES       TO       AN       0Y3TBR. 


aT    ▲    irCW     OOMTBZBTrTOB. 


'  Kbtbh  can  w*  forget  the  tendar  momwxt  wh»»  wa  aonpad  Mquaintanca  with  that  Uliutriooa 
biyalT  e. '  —  CB&MTOPBax  Noktb. 

X. 

With  feelingi  strange  and  nndefinad, 

I  gaze  upon  thy  &£e, 
Thou  choice  and  juicy  specimen 

Of  an  ill-fated  race ! 

lb 

How  calmly  and  how  meeklv 

Thou  redinest  in  thv  shell  | 
Vet  what  thy  woes  ana  suflenagi  are, 

Man  may  conjecture  well. 

IZZ. 

For  thou  hast  life,  aa  well  as  ha 

Who  recklessly  seeks  thine, 
And,  could'st  thou  speak,  might  draw  forth  tears 

As  briny  as  thy  brine. 

XV. 

For  thou  wert  torn  from  Mends  and  hume. 

And  all  thy  heart  could  wish, 
Thou  hapless,  hopeless,  innocent, 

Mute,  persecuted  fish ! 

Perhaps  thou  wert  but  lately  joined 

To  some  plump  loving  bnde. 
Who  oped  her  mouth  for  food  with  thee,  m^f 

When  flowed  the  rising  tide. 

TI. 

Perhaps  thou  hadst  a  family. 

From  whom  thou  hast  been  torn, 
Who  sadly  wail  for  thee,  alas ! 

Who  never  shall  return. 

TIX. 

Thou  wert  happy  on  thv  ocean  bed. 

Where  blithesome  billows  play. 
Till  the  cruel  fisher  snatched  thee 

From  thy  *  home,  sweet  home*  away. 

Tax. 

He  stowed  thee  in  hii  coble,  and 

He  rowed  thee  to  the  strand : 
Thou  wast  bought  and  sold  ana  opened. 

And  placed  in  this  right  hand. 

I  know  that  while  I  montiize 

Thy  flavor  fades  away ; 
I  know  thou  shooldst  be  ala  alive. 

Before  thy  sweets  decay. 
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I  know  that  it  is  foolishness, 

This  weak  delay  of  mine, 
And  epicures  will  laugh  at  it 

As  sentimental  whine. 

XI. 

Well,  let  them  laugh !    I  still  will  drop 

One  tear  o*er  thy  sad  fate. 
Thou  wretched  and  ill-fated  one, 

Thoa  sad  and  desolate  ! 

XZI. 

O'er  thee  and  o'er  thy  kindred  hangs 

One  all-consuming  doom. 
To  die  a  slow  and  Imgering  death. 

Or  living  find  a  toinb. 

xzzz. 

like  the  Indian  from  the  forest, 
Like  the  roebuck  from  the  glen, 

Your  race  is  passine  silently 
Before  the  arts  of  men. 

XIV. 

You  are  passing  from  the  river. 
From  the  sea-bank  and  the  shore, 

And  the  haunts  that  long  have  known  ye 
Shall  know  ye  soon  no  more  I 

XV. 


The  Bluepoint  and  the  Shrewsbury 

Are  vanishing  away ; 
And  clamless  soon  will  be  our  streams, 

And  oysterless  our  bay. 


XVJ. 


Rapacious  man,  before  your  prime 

Ordains  that  ye  shall  die. 
And  dra^  ye  from  your  cool  retreats. 

To  broil,  and  stew,  and  fry ! 


XVIX. 


Why  were  you  made  so  racy,  rich. 

And  luscious  to  the  taste ! 
'T  is  this  has  stripped  your  grandest  banks, 

And  made  your  beds  a  waste. 


XVXII. 


Your  virtues  have  proved  sanctified 

And  holy  traitors  to  ye ; 
And  what  should  be  your  proudest  boast, 

Have  proved  but  to  undo  ye. 


XTX. 


Even  I,  the  friend  of  all  thy  race, 
On  thinking  what  thou  art, 

Onjpondering  o'er  the  melting  joys 
Tny  swallowing  will  impart ; 


XX: 


Can  delay  thy  fate  no  longer ; 

One  look,  it  ia  my  last ! 
A  gulp  —  one  more  —  a  silent  pause, 

A  sigh  —  and  all  is  past ! 
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LETTER   FROM   BEAVER   MEADOW,  PA. 


Herb  is  a  meadow  on  the  lop  of  a,  mountain ;  a  hollow,  ■  scooped 

out,'  (to  be  poetical,)  like  a  crater ;  a  shallow  one,  however,  and  emit- 
ting only  the  civilized  smokes  of  dwellio^  and  sleam-enginea.  It  is 
more  like  a  great  saucer,  which,  when  ^Iled  with  water,  must  have 
made  as  pretty  a  lam  as  need  be,  before  the  beaver-dam  across  the  out- 
let was  destroyed.  One  finds  it  hard  to  realize  that  such  a  basin  makea 
a  part  of  decided  mountain  scenery  ;  for  the  gentle  pine-ciothed  rise, 
OB  all  sides,  seems  lo  conirailici  the  impression  of  the  endless  winding 
road  by  which  we  ascended  to  it.  Commend  me  to  the  taste  of  the 
beavers ! 
,  That  road  makea  a  picture,  or  a  succession  of  pictures,  of  its  own ; 
looking  down  upon  the  broad  Lehigh,  now  glassy  and  lake-like,  now 
rufBed  and  turbulent ;  winding  on  and  on,  between  banks  a  thousand 
feet  high,  or  divided  into  many  rippling  channels,  by  islands  loaded 
with  verdure  to  the  very  edge.  It  was  a  glorious  morning,  of  the  softest 
summer  warmth,  and  the  gentlest  breezes,  when  I  ascended  that  long, 
long  road,  and  watched  the  kiadling  East  for  the  sun,  which  was  even 
then  lifting  the  white  mists  from  the  river  and  its  tributariea.  Such  ta 
the  steepness  of  the  ascent,  that  the  rocky  way  turns  almost  back  upon 
itself,  in  some  places ;  so  that  a  carriage  a  mile  in  advance  would  seem 
within  hail  above;  and  yet  the  panting  of  our  horses  showed  how  toil- 
some was  still  the  task,  and  we  were  obliged  frequently  to  turn  them 
aside  upon  some  fortunate  level,  to  get  new  breath  for  a  new  effort.  But 
this  only  allowed  time  for  a  more  satisfying  gaze  upon  the  ever-varying 
scene  below  ;  the  mists  lying  like  lakes  in  the  deeper  hollows,  and 
curling  like  smoke-wreaths  around  the  lall  pines,  or  floating  far  above 
them  in  white,  downy  clouds,  golden  on  the  side  next  the  sun  ;  the 
maple  already  tipping  its  leaves  with  flame  in  these  high  cool  regions: 
the  rhododendron,  glossy  and  luxuriant  as  the  foliage  of  the  tropics  ; 
and  the  evergreens  taking  every  sombre  shade  of  green,  as  if  to  give 
the  picture  its  last  and  crowning  grace — contrast.  One  cannot 
describe  such  things,  but  one  never  forgets  them. 

This  little  village  of  Beaver- Meadow  is  one  of  the  many  which  have 
sprung  from  the  great  coal-mines  of  this  rich  region.  But  it  ia  far 
enough  from  the  mines  with  which  it  is  connected  not  to  partake  of  that 
ever-gathering  blackness  which  characterizes  such  places  generally. 
The  village  of  Mauch  Chunk,  {Anglicf  Bear-Trap,)  through  which  we 
pass  in  coming  hither,  looks  as  if  it  might  be  the  abode  of  all  the  ham- 
mering demons  of  the  Harz.  It  is  built  directly  undfr  Broad- Mountain, 
so  shaded  that  the  sun  can  scarcely  reach  it  before  noon,  and  so  filled 
with  coal  and  engines,  and  all  black  things,  that  any  thing  while  sur- 
prises you,  making  'a  sunshine  in  a  shady  place.'     Not  but  there  are 
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people  there  with  white  faces,  and  pretty  ones  too  ;  all  the  prettier,  per- 
haps, for  contrast  with  grim  miners,  and  for  the  exclusion  of  the  too 
ardent  sun ;  and  neat  dwellings  and  comfortable  hotels,  and  many  other 
things  which  make  life  desirable.  But  the  general  aspect  of  the  place 
is  the  wildest  and  the  blackest  that  I  ever  saw.  But,  as  I  was  saying, 
Beaver  Meadow  has  none  of  this  shadowing,  but  stands  out  clean  and 
white,  beneath  the  bright  sky,  pretty  and  primitive  as  a  young  Quaker- 
ess, and,  like  her,  breathing  more  of  utility  than  ornament.  One  long 
irregular  street,  with  a  fine  back-ground  of  dark  pines  which  clothe  the 
declivities  on  each  side,  comprises  nearly  the  whole  strength  of  the 
place,  gentility  and  all.  No  West  End  excludes  the  modest  cottage,  no 
suburban  obscurity  shields  a  slovenly  manage.  The  houses  stand  in 
and  out,  shouldering  each  other,  without  any  great  pretensions  to  recti- 
linear exactness  ;  and  rocks  remain  where  nature  left  them,  and  coal- 
piles  lie  where  wood-piles  generally  lie  in  ordinary  villages.  The  hotels 
have  pictorial  signs,  which  seem  like  reflections  of  the  surrounding 
scenery,  and  the  long-porches  are  garnished  with  whole  files  of  loungers ; 
while  immense  wagons,  with  high  arched  covers,  and  three  stout  horses 
a-piece,  fill  the  wide  space  near  the  pump,  not  un picturesquely. 

Every  thing  in  Pennsylvania  looks  more  substantial  than  elsewhere* 
The  bridges  are  all  of  stone  ;  the  houses,  the  fences,  but  above  all,  the 
bams,  have  an  enduring  dignity  of  aspect,  which  one  may  look  for  ia 
vain  in  the  western  part  of  New- York,  or  any  other  region  settled  hj 
unadulterated  Yankees.  The  bams  of  this  part  of  the  country  are 
absolute  rural  temples.  One  can  hardly  conceive  utility  to  hare  re- 
quired their  majestic  size  and  stability.  They  look  as  if  they  might 
have  been  erected  in  honor  of  the  tutelary  genius,  which  is  certainly  an 
agricultural  one.  Such  harvest  fields  as  one  sees !  and  such  hay-stacks  I 
One  nice  Dutch  landlady,  at  whose  house  we  stopped  on  the  way  hither^ 
was  very  handsomely  dressed,  to  attend  a  *  harvest-meeting ;'  a  meet- 
ing for  prayer  and  thanksgiving  to  the  great  Author  of  all  this  abundance ; 
a  fine  custom,  which  we  understand  to  be  generally  observed  here.  But 
harvests  make  not  the  wealth  of  Beaver  Meadow. 

This  region  forms  part  of  what  is  called  the  *  middle-field'  of  the 
magnificent  coal-country.  Immense  mines  are  opened  near  BeaTCf 
Meadow,  in  various  directions,  under  the  auspices  of  a  'Company/ 
who  are  looked  upon  somewhat  as  the  East  India  Company  may  be  in 
Bengal ;  as  the  source  and  controlling  power  of  every  thing  and  every 
body  who  breathes  this  coal-dusty  air.  These  mines  are  entered  not  l^ 
perpendicular  shafts,  but  by  long  drif^  or  slopes,  upon  which  cars^ 
drawn  by  means  of  a  stationary  engine  at  some  distance,  are  continually 
ascending  and  descending,  tended  by  such  black  caricatures  of  humani^ 
as  one  could  hardly  find  in  Congo  or  Ashantee.  It  is  considered  almost 
too  dangerous  for  pleasure,  to  attempt  to  visit  the  interior  of  these  dens  ; 
as  the  snapping  of  the  immense  chains  is  by  no  means  very  infrequent 
and  such  accidents  are  dreadfully  fatal  to  the  unfortunates  who  happen 
to  be  near.  Beside  this,  the  mines  drip  so  incessantly,  that  the  use  of 
steam-pumps  is  requisite  night  and  day,  to  keep  them  in  working  order, 
and  this  is  scarcely  walking  order.  You  tread  every  where  in  the 
?ipinity  on  a  deep  loose  layer  of  small  coal,  that  might  do  for  gniTsI  on 
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[lie  atioreH  of  Phlegethon  ;  and  you  see,  all  arounJ  you,  faces  of  ioky 
blackneES,  set  off  niih  eyes  that  seem  to  roll  pre te mat u rally  white,  from 
contrast  with  their  surroundings.  Yet,  apite  of  their  demoniac  outside, 
the  miners  ara  a  quiet,  orderly  sei,  amenable  la  Sunday-schools  and 
temperance  societies ;  ambitious  to  see  tbeir  families  rise  in  the  world, 
like  other  people  ;  and  setting  the  same  estimate  upon  the  advantage  of 
removing  from  a  half-dollar-a-month  house  to  a  si\-shilling  one  that  we 
white  upper-air  people  do.  There  are  houses  of  all  grades  provided, 
from  the  slab  shanty  to  the  comfortable  frBme-dwelling;  and  this 
creates  constant  emulation  and  effort  among  the  sooty  papas,  doubtless 
somewhat  incited  thereunto  hy  iheir  Mrs.  Caudles.  What  I  thought 
quite  surprising,  was  to  see  any  of  the  children  with  clean  faces  ;  since 
the  geese  and  chickens  were  all  siate-eolor,  with  black  pantalets ;  and 
the  children  have  very  little  to  play  with  except  blocks  of  coal,  broken 
pieces  of  cog-wheels,  and  the  like  ;  and  there  are  no  ^rsery-maids  to 
run  screaming  '  Master  Johnny  1  you  '11  spoil  your  new  jacket !'  '  Miss 
Bella  !  you  'II  have  that  apron  as  black  as !' 

I  believe  few  of  ua  would  be  brave  enough  to  attempt  keeping  the 
little  follcs  nice  under  such  difficulties.  That  the  trials  of  the  mining 
mothers  are  sore,  I  cannot  doubt,  since  1  heard  one  of  ihem  tell  the 
doctor,  '  Ooh  !  doctor,  my  young  'un  's  been  very  bad  indeed,  for  this 
two  weeks,  but  I  could  n't  get  time  to  come  after  ye  !' 

On  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  north  of  the  village,  is  a  spot  from  which 
Brainerd  is  said  to  have  preached  to  the  Indians ;  and  a  few  miles  far- 
ther, on  the  road  to  Wyoming  valley,  is  a  place  pointed  out  as  the  scene 
of  a  dreadful  massacre  by  the  Indians,  of  a  party  of  troops  with  whom 
Brainerd  was  travelling,  on  a  missionary  enterprise  These  reminis- 
cences of  Indian  murders  are  rife  every  where  in  this  region,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  hatred  of  the  aborigines  is  no  where  so  intense  as  in  the 
valley  of  the  Susquehanna.  Not  an  Indian  is  ever  seen  in  these  parts, 
once  their  favorite  hunting-ground,  and  still  crossed  and  re-orossed  with 
their  well-worn  paths,  which  wind  around  and  over  the  interlocking 

Some  years  ago,  an  Indian  from  one  of  the  tribes  in  Western  New- 
York  came  with  his  family,  in  a  bark  canoe,  which  they  carried  round 
locks  and  across  other  obstructions,  quite  down  the  Lehigh,  to  a  village 
not  very  far  from  this  place.  There  he  settled  himself,  built  a  house, 
cultivated  land,  learned  to  speak  English,  and  conducted  himself  en  ixm 
ciloyen  for  some  years,  his  wife,  as  is  usual  with  the  whole  race  of 
squaws,  scorning  to  learn  even  one  word  of  our  language,  but  not  re- 
fusing to  allow  her  children  to  do  so.  When  they  were  apparently 
almo5tcompleielynaturali2ed,anotber  family  from  the  same  triiM,  coming 
in  the  same  manner  in  a  bark  canoe,  made  their  appearance,  inquiring 
for  our  red  citizen.  Tliey  were  supposed  to  have  come  on  a  visit ;  but 
it  soon  appeared  that  their  business  was  more  important.  They  had 
been  sent  as  a  deputation  from  the  tribe,  to  inform  the  Grst  comers  that 
some  good  fortune  had  befallen  them ;  it  was  not  distinctly  understood 
whether  an  inheritance  in  mere  worldly  goods,  or  the  more  exalted  be- 
quest of  chieftainship.  Be  this  as  it  might,  after  about  a  week's  stay, 
the  two  families  went  quietly  otT  together,  and  nobody  has  ever  heard  a 
word  of  them  to  this  day. 
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Within  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  mines  are  strong  and  valuable 
mineral  springs,  such  as  have  made  the  fortune  of  several  places  in 
Western  New-York,  and  such  as  might  make  the  fortune  of  any  place 
accessible  to  the  great  cities.  Who  knows  but  the  day  may  come  when 
these  mountain  echoes  may  ring  responsive  to  the  sweet  song  and  merry 
Jaugh  of  such  fairies  as  now  haunt  Kaatskill  and  Saratoga  ?  No  love- 
lier nooks  ever  sheltered  such  visitors ;  and  the  exhausted  mines,  then 
silent  and  deserted  by  their  Cyclops,  will  afford  grottoes  cool  and  sha- 
dowy as  the  caves  of  the  sea-nymphs  ;  fit  scenes  for  stately  courtship 
or  bewitching  flirtation,  while  the  healing  waters  will  keep  mammas 
and  chaperons  good-humored,  with  the  hope  of  renewing  their  youth. 
Should  all  this  happen  in  my  time,  as  is  not  unlikely,  I  trust  mine  host 
of  the  first  pavilion  will  reserve  me  a  chamber  looking  out  upon  the 
valley,  in  consideration  of  having  originated  the  idea. 

Nothing  abqpt  the  village  looks  so  like  aboriginal  wildness  as  the 
burying-ground ;  an  enclosure  of  sufficient  size,  but  completely  over- 
grown with  bushes,  and  broken  with  ridges  of  rock.  Here  and  there, 
where  a  grave  was  to  be  made,  the  bushes  have  been  removed  ;  but  it 
is  as  if  Death  had  been  an  unexpected  guest,  for  whom  no  provision 
had  been  made  until  his  shadow  was  within  the  door  ;  and  although  a 
few  graves  are  neatly  enclosed,  or  furnished  with  well-carved  stones,  the 
aspect  of  the  whole  is  unpremeditated,  as  it  were,  and  singularly  wild, 
when  contrasted  with  many  things  to  be  found  here.  The  place  is  said 
to  be  very  healthy,  which  may  perhaps  in  part  account  for  this  seem- 
ing neglect  of  the  departed.  Where  all  is  so  full  of  busy  life,  it  is  per- 
haps difficult  to  recollect  that  Death  only  bides  his  time. 

A  thunder-storm  in  these  heights  is  something  to  be  remembered. 
The  'answering'  of  mountain  to  mountain  —  the  rattling  leap  of  the 
*  live  thunder'  from  crag  to  crag  —  prove,  if  proof  were  needed,  the 
exquisite  truth  of  Byron's  description.  Thunder  on  the  plain  is  simply 
terrific  ;  among  mountains  it  is  sublime.  We  seem  so  near  the  storm 
clouds,  and  their  fiery  reservoirs,  that  we  can  almost  fancy  that  we  sit 
amidst  the  dispensers  of  terror,  rather  than  among  those  who  are  to  tremble 
under  it.  Then  the  rain !  with  what  earnest  good  will  does  it  come  down, 
as  the  heavy  clouds  tear  themselves  to  fragments  on  the  pine-covered 
heights !  What  music  it  makes  on  the  broken  rocks,  and  in  the  rushing  rills 
bv  the  road-side  !  And  when  the  shower  is  over,  and  the  sun  shines  out 
again,  and  every  stone  is  washed  white,  and  every  hollow  full  to  over- 
flowing, how  the  young  fry  swarm  from  every  door,  to  wade,  to  splash, 
to  sail  chip-boats,  to  make  mud-pies,  to  sprinkle  and  duck  each  other ! 
And  how  the  stately  geese  waddle  to  the  nearest  pond,  and  fancy  them- 
selves swans,  as  they  disport  themselves  on  its  surface !  And  there  is 
our  good  old  neighbor,  with  her  gown  tucked  up  into  the  *  long-short' 
so  much  worn  among  the  thrifty  American-Grermans,  wading  among  her 
cucumber  vines  and  squashes,  and  even  venturing  into  the  tall  com, 
which  sends  down  a  shower  at  every  step.  She  is  going  to  have  a 
famous  supper  after  the  storm.  Her  *  old  man'  sits  smoking  his  pipe 
in  the  porch,  waiting  until  it  is  ready ;  seeing  his  liege  lady  go  back- 
ward and  forward  to  the  well  and  the  coal  pile,  without  a  suspicion 
that  his  reputation  for  gallantry  may  suffer  through  the  report  of  a  pry- 
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ing  neighbor;  and  Hans,  the  son,  whittles  and  whistles,  himself  evidently 
a  chip  of  the  old  block.  And  in  the  midst  of  all  the  new  life  and  ani- 
mation, the  mists  have  been  gathering  again  upon  the  tall  pines,  and  now 
they  hang  swaying  and  swinging  in  the  light  breeze,  now  fairly  lying  on 
the  ground,  now  only  veiling  the  topmost  branches.  The  sky  will  be 
down  again  in  earnest  directly.  (I  should  love  to  see  it  come  from  a 
full  spout  upon  Hans,  first  and  second  !)  This  would  be  no  place  for  pro- 
fessor Espy  to  thrive,  if  he  can  do  nothing  but  make  it  rain.  The  ridges 
do  that,  and  so  thoroughly  that  one  almost  wonders  that  such  '  perpetual 
droppings'  do  not  *  wear  away  stones,'  which,  however,  still  seem  very 
abundant  here. 

The  society  of  a  place  like  this,  is  of  course  quite  different  from 
that  of  a  mere  farming  village.  No  business  requires  more  of  skill, 
intelligence,  and  enterprise,  than  that  of  the  higher  details  of  mining. 
The  genius  of  a  Watt  or  a  Ferguson  might  find  emplo^ent  in  the  va- 
rious emergencies  that  arise  in  the  course  of  an  enteqmsing  prosecu- 
tion of  mining  on  a  large  scale.  Theoretical  knowledge  and  practical 
skill,  moral  power  and  mercantile  acumen,  are  all  almost  equally  requi- 
site. The  management  of  an  extensive  business  connection  is  only 
second  in  importance  to  the  judicious  treatment  of  the  hundreds  of  hu- 
man beings  through  whose  half-blind  agency  these  momentous  concerns 
are  to  be  carried  on.  The  education  of  the  young,  the  religious  and 
moral  instruction  of  the  elder,  must  not  stop  because  business  presses ; 
and  steam  power,  which  does  almost  every  thing  else,  will  not  do  this. 
So  that,  *  the  Company'  must  be  the  nurse  of  what  is  needful  for  men- 
tal and  spiritual  growth,  as  well  as  the  provider  of  bodily  nourishment 
and  shelter ;  and  much  depends  on  '  the  company's'  agents,  that  this 
thing  be  done  faithfully  and  well.  The  station,  then,  of  the  gentlemen 
who  have  charge  of  all  these  weighty  matters,  is  one  requiring  no  com- 
mon traits  of  character ;  and  the  families  of  such  persons  would  natu- 
rally present  quite  a  different  aspect  from  that  of  common  village  so- 
ciety. Accordingly,  one  finds  in  this  remote  region,  in  addition  to  the 
most  generous  hospitality,  a  degree  of  refinement  and  intelligence  which 
must  strike  every  stranger.  Social  meetings  vary  the  monotony  of 
country  life,  and  music  gives  its  inexhaustible  charm  to  these  reunions. 
Clubs  and  lodges  sometimes  steal  away  the  gentlemen,  but  they  more 
usually  unite  with  the  ladies  in  these  conspiracies  against  dulness. 
Statuary  is  not  abundant,  and  even  of  pictures,  there  are  few  except 
those  which  come  in  the  monthlies ;  but  where  nature  has  done  so  much, 
perhaps  art  is  the  less  needed.  There  are  substitutes  for  these  things ; 
and  —  not  to  betray  secrets  —  I  must  break  off  this  very  instant,  in  or- 
der to  dress  for  a  tableaux  party !  I  wonder  what  yon  rugged  pines 
think  of  such  doings  in  their  shadows ! 


THE    SURPRISE:    AN   EPIGRAM, 

Whixe  in  the  dark  on  thy  soft  hand  I  hung, 
And  heard  the  tempting  riren  in  thy  tonvue. 
What  flameit  what  darts,  what  anguUh  1  endured ! 
But  when  the  candte  entered — ^I  was  cured. 
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YOUTH      AND        OLD        AGE. 


•  T    M.    9Al.IsA.VVMT. 


'  Wbkn  life  was  new!'— will  it  be  new  again ! 

Will  the  warm  feelings  to  the  breast  return  ? 
Will  the  bright  hopes,  that  long  have  smothered  lain, 

Ever  revive,  with  former  lignt  to  bum  ? 

zz. 

Will  the  green  earth  and  waving  trees  once  more 

•     fVesh  uod  inviting  as  in  youth  apoear ! 
Blossoms  and  flowers  that  with  their  fragrance  bore 
Romance,  will  they  again  that  magic  tx^ar  ? 

III. 

Will  Nature's  music  heard  in  all  her  wayv 

From  humble  insect,  bird,  stream,  rushing  wind, 

Or  measured  strains  of  art,  subdue  or  raise, 
Soothe  or  enliven  more  the  spell-bound  mind ! 

Will  Love  and  Friendship  warm  again  the  heart. 
Add  to  its  joys,  or  lessen  its  distress ! 

Will  Science  bring  her  stores  and  yet  impart 
Pleasures  to  cheer  the  hour  of  loneliness !' 


Cease  thy  lament !  thy  hopes  shall  yet  revive, 

The  earth  once  more  for  thee  in  chiurms  be  drest ; 
Nature  again  for  thee  shall  be  alive, 
Teeming  with  all  that  makes  her  children  blest 

■VI. 

Some  transient  grief  or  settled  sorrow  weighs 
Thy  spirit  down,  and  chains  it  to  the  ground ; 

Or  ffuilt  unhappily  shuts  out  the  ra3rs 

Of  beauty,  beaming  fttxa.  the  world  around. 

▼u. 

Yield  not  to  sorrow ;  active  be  thy  mind ; 

So  shall  thy  gloom  pass  with  each  passing  day; 
Or  thou  for  nn  a  remedy  sludt  find 

In  help  from  Him  who  bade  the  sin-vexed  pray. 

▼in. 

Cease  thv  lament !  youth's  ioys  shall  yet  be  thine  : 
Like  the  great  Titian,  who  though  old  was  young, 

Whose  canvass  glowed  with  Beauty's  form  divine. 
When  ninety  years  their  frosts  had  on  him  flung. 

IX. 

Thou  shalt  admire  and  love  the  young,  the  fair. 
Though  IHme  with  white  thy  tempdes  shall  have  crowned. 

If  but  activity  thy  spirit  share. 
And  thou  in  Virtue's  paths  art  always  found. 
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BY     A.     C.     AINBWORTB. 


Tom  Tarleton  was  an  amateur  in  boots.  Not  strange  this,  since 
the  world  is  full  of  monomaniacs.  There  are  men  who  class  beetles 
according  to  the  sizes  of  their  wings,  and  some,  with  a  loftier  genius,  put 
mountains  into  alphabetical  order,  using  miles  as  letters  of  altitude. 

There  is  a  kind  of  homely  poetry  which  man  has  discovered  in  a 
shoemaker's  shop.  To  be  sure,  the  uses  of  his  daily  life  are  plain  and 
practicable,  but  they  contain  a  subtle  spirit  and  an  a^Peable  essence. 
It  is  something  to  find  out  this,  to  enjoy  it,  more. 

Most  quiet  boys,  at  about  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  discover  the  lea- 
thern '  epic'  which  lies  in  the  volume  of  a  shoemaker's  life.  If  you 
doubt,  recall  the  days  of  your  oton  youth  :  but  if  you  had  no  youth,  there 
being  some  children  who  jump  over  youth  into  Manhood's  breeches, 
look  into  some  lowly  cordwainer's  shop  on  a  rainy  Saturday  in  No- 
vember. 

As  you  open  the  little  half-glazed  door  which  separates  the  shoema- 
ker  active  from  the  ready-made  goods  of  the  shoemaker  speculative, 
you  inhale  the  fragrance  (they  call  it  tannin,  now,)  of  leather.  The 
fog  which  fills  the  little  room  is  composed  of  the  latent  perspiration  of 
animals  long  since  departed  into  the  sleep  of  death.  You  peer  through 
the  gloom,  and  discover  the  *boss'  and  two  or  three*  jours,'  each  seated 
on  a  low  form,  and  half  sunken  in  a  basin  of  polished  leather.  The 
first  impression  is  one  of  slight  wonder  on  your  part,  how  men  with  legs 
of  decent  length  can  consent  to  brave  the  risk  of  rheumatism  in  the 
knees.  *  You  take  it  they  can,'  since  they  do,  and  then  proceed  to  a 
leisurely  survey. 

In  a  shoemaker's  shop  there  are  always  two  windows,  and  these  gene- 
rally *  give,'  as  the  French  say,  upon  a  low,  muddy,  dock-weeded  gar- 
den —  a  welcome  place  for  caterwauling  felines,  and  where  the  family 
next  door  hang  out  their  Monday's  washing.  A  few  broken  blacking 
bottles,  and  glass  bodies  whence  the  spirit  of  ale  hath  departed,  fill  up 
the  picture  far  more  effectually  than  they  fill  low  places  in  the  soil. 

Of  the  cordwainer's  shop  itself,  the  paraphernalia  is  simple :  against 
the  wall  hang  divers  strips  of  lightish  brown  paper,  whereon  the  silent 
mystery  of  notches  and  rough  figures  has  chronicled  the  outward  pro- 
portions of  many  a  dandy's  pedal.  On  a  low,  mutilated  and  waxed- 
up  counter,  lies  a  sort  of  manuscript — an  album  of  leather  —  the  depo- 
sitory of  all  sorts  of  chirography,  from  the  butcher's  apprentice  who 
wears  *  pot-metal  brogans,'  to  the  elegant  who  makes  it  his  aim  to  pump 
the  side-walk  in  dry  weather.  The  lap-stone,  the  strap,  the  hammer, 
and  general '  kit,'  and  particularly  that  low  tub  of  dirty  water,  wherein 
float  the  waxen  dumplings  for  the  week,  are  doubtless  present  to  your 
mind's  eye.     So  also  is  the  little  sheet-iron  stove  and  its  tin  cup  with 
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water  on  the  top,  and  the  pyramid  of  leather  chips  and  antiquated  '  taps' 
and  heels  which  lies  at  the  base  ;  a  kind  of  cordwainer's  *  burnt-ofier- 
ing.'  You  can  fancy,  too,  the  whistle  of  the  light-hearted  *  jours,'  as 
they  *  peg  away;'  now  and  then  broken  in  upon  by  the  rat-te-tat-tat  of 
the  hammer,  or  a  verse  snatched  at  random  from  '  Cherry  Cheeked 
Patty.' 

But  my  purpose  is  mainly  with  the  boy  you  will  find  snugly  enscon- 
ced in  one  corner.  A  placid  youth,  with  blue  eyes  and  pale  hair.  Too 
fragile  to  royster  with  rough  boys,  and  anxious  often  to  have  a  ceiling 
between  him  and  heaven.  There  he  sits  on  an  upturned  candle-box, 
with  a  cutting-board  on  his  lap,  with  a  short,  sharp,  old,  pointed  knife, 
eliminating  shoe-strings  from  a  circular  piece  of  calf-skin.  He  has  not 
been  home  to  dinner.  A  cake  of  gingerbread  hastily  purchased  a  street 
or  two  off,  in  the  rain,  has  '  stayed  his  stomach'  effectually.  During 
all  this  time,  h4lhas  watched  the  '  last'  of  the  workman  opposite,  as  it 
grew  big  with  the  importance  of  *  that  boot,'  which  has  been  *  promised' 
on  every  Saturday  night  for  nine  weeks :  nay  more  ;  that  boy  has  heard 
a  dozen  songs,  several  miles  of  continuous  whistling,  beside  stories  of 
love,  roguery,  temptation  and  travel. 

Unknown  to  himself,  until  in  years  afterward,  he  has  been  drinking 
in  a  practical  wisdom  of  the  world :  for  no  wisdom  is  more  practioiu 
than  that  bestowed  by  experience,  and  by  travel :  and  as  for  journey- 
men shoe-makers,  every  body  knows  they  are  the  original '  cosmopolites.' 
Ne'er  a  village  nor  a  city  in  the  land  they  have  not  *  occasioned'  at, 
nor  a  mile  of  road  between  Kennebec  and  California  which  they  have 
not  wandered  over,  with  the  *  kit'  at  command. 

Tom  Tarleton  had  been  the  idolater  of  a  shoemaker's  shop,  at  the 
age  of  nine  years.  All  the  *  oil  of  strap'  and  *  essence  of  whetstone' 
that  he  had  been  by  jokish  *  jours'  sent  to  procure,  had  failed  to  wean 
him  from  the  beloved  haunt.  He  sold  his  skates  in  winter,  and  gave 
away  his  hoops  and  marbles  in  spring,  and  acted  the  devotee  toward 
leather,  every  Saturday  during  his  school-life. 

Tom's  first  advantage  from  this  attention  to  the  shop,  resulted  in  the 
beguiling  one  of  his  favorites  to  make  (by  mistake)  his  shoes  '  rights 
and  lefts,'  after  his  father  had  ordered  them  with  <  straight  soles,'  so  thai 
they  could  be  changed  every  morning. 

Facilities  increased  with  perseverance,  until  he  not  only  wore  hooU 
instead  of  shoes,  but  succeeded  in  having  the  heels  made  as  high  and 
as  small  as  he  pleased.  From  this  moment,  Tom  Tarleton  became  an 
amateur  in  boots.  As  he  grew,  and  as  pride  in  personal  appearance 
evolved  from  the  pin-feathers  of  boyhood  the  plumes  of  the  gallant, 
his  heart  was  set  upon  sporting  a  boot,  than  which  none  other  eUgani 
could  expose  a  neater  specimen.  His  foot  was  delicate,  I  must  say, 
with  a  high  aristocratic  instep,  and  a  spring  near  the  centre  of  the  foot, 
as  though  it  had  oaught  the  emphasis  of  the  floor  at  Almack's.  It  was 
just  such  a  foot  as  might  be  excused  by  a  poetess  for  kicking  purple- 
tinted  shells  at  sundown,  upon  the  shore  of  the  ^gean. 

Previous  to  my  residence  in  the  South,  Tom  Tarleton  was  the  exqui- 
site par  excellence  of  Broadway.  His  boots  had  *  made  him,'  and  it  was 
by  his  feet  he  stepped  into  the  fortune  of  an  heiress. 
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In  1834  I  passed  a  week  in  Gotham.  The  city  had  changed  much  in 
the  six  previous  years.  My  old  companions  had  chosen  to  marry,  to 
die,  or  to  emigrate  promiscuously  ;  and  so,  after  running  the  gauntlet  of 
theatres,  gardens,  Hoboken,  billiard- rooms  and  the  Battery,  I  com- 
menced in  earnest  to  find  some  one  with  whom  I  could  recall  the  olden 
time  with  a  *  Velveto'  cigar,  over  a  bottle  of  dark  *  Beaune.'  The  first 
familiar  face  I  met  was  that  of  Tarleton.  Tom  had  just  emerged  from 
his  barber's  in  Nassau-street,  and  was  strolling  leisurely.  He  was  scru- 
pulously dressed.  His  chapeau  was  smoother  than  the  brow  of  Adonis; 
his  cravat  as  un wrinkled  as  the  cheek  of  Venus ;  his  vest  was  perfect ; 
his  coat  without  a  fault,  and  the  slightest  possible  suspicion  of  milles 
jleurs  lingered  around  him. 

I  was  ready  to  pronounce  his  '  outer  man'  reproachless,  when  I  looked 
at  his  hoots  !  No  clod-hopper  ever  struck  dread  into  a  cmnmunity  of  red 
ants  with  boots  which  had  thicker  soles,  or  coarser  leather,  or  broader 
heels.  Willis  at  *  Glenmary'  tried  the  *  hob-nailed'  supporters,  but  he 
never  dreamed  of  that  hyperbole  of  ugliness  which  made  the  eloquent 
expression  of  Tom  Tarleton's  *  understanding.' 

He  saw  my  glance  at  them,  and  a  shade  of  sadness  passed  over  his 
features.  We  took  an  omnibus  (there  were  no  cabs  then)  and  were 
dropped  at  his  house  in  East  Broadway. 

.  •  •  •  •  • 

<  And  now,'  said  I,  after  the  dinner  had  mainly  settled  into  dihris, 
and  we  were  together  over  our  wine,  *  let  me  know  the  wherefore  of 
those  aioful  boots :' 

*  When  you  knew  me  six  years  ago,'  replied  Tom,  *  I  was  a  dandy. 
Be  sure,  the  classics  had  been  infused  into  me,  and  travel  had  done 
something  in  the  way  of  worldly  lore  ;  but  the  spirit  of  strong  sense 
had  no  abiding  place  in  my  bosom.  When  I  was  introduced  to  a  gen- 
tleman, the  thing  I  first  noticed,  was  his  boot.  Did  that  suit  me,  I  affected 
him  ;  if  not,  I  turned  him  ofi*  as  coldly  as  Christian  charity  would  an 
erring  woman.' 

*  Few  boots  caught  my  fancy.  No  boots  I  ever  saw  rivalled  my  own. 
The  result  was  an  ordinary  one  from  vanity,  and  I  despised  the  world. 
I  was  then  married,  and  twin  children  bloomed  on  my  tree  of  life :  but 
it  was  not  a  *  boot  tree,'  and  so  they  were  left  neglected.' 

*  I  hardly  know  how  it  was,  but  on  a  misty  morning  in  August,  as  I 
stepped  out  of  my  carriage,  a  sharp  twinge  which  felt  very  much  as  a 
needle  looks,  punctured  the  joint  of  my  little  toe.  I  went  to  bed  with 
inflammatory  rheumatism  and  a  swelled  foot,  and  arose  three  weeks 
thereafter,  a  perfect  skeleton,  with  a  full  crop  of  corns. 

*The  '  admirable  boot'  business  was  over  !' 

*  Stilton  made  me  ten  pairs  of  *  dumpers,'  and  I  went  for  my  health 
to  England.  My  letters  carried  me  into  the  best  circles.  In  these  my 
now  anti-bootism  was  fully  developed  and  sustained.  I  soon  found  that 
whenever  I  lost  at  cards  or  billiards,  my  antagonist  wore  a  delicate  boot. 
At  the  clubs,  the  greatest  blackguard  invariably  had  the  smallest  foot, 
and  on  the  race-course,  most  flashy  '  swells'  were  the  elegant  cJiauss^s.' 

*  I  soon  dropped  the  boot  as  being  an  unmistakeable  mark  of  a  gen- 
tleman.    The  Earl  of  Yeast,  who  rose  from  nothing,  and  whose  brain 
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was  *  light'  as  sponge-cake,  wore  a  paragon  of  a  boot ;  while  the  Duke 
of  Longitude,  whose  line  of  ancestry,  like  that  of  a  laundress,  went  from 
pole  to  pole,  had  a  boot  whose  area  would  shame  the  bottom  of  an  oven. 
He  was  a  learned  man,  and  president  of  the  Cork  Circle.  In  the  Com- 
mons and  House  of  Lords  I  found  that  the  ablest  men  had  the  broadest 
feet.  Feet  began  to  be  my  standards,  and  to  teach  me  character ;  and 
I  aver,  that  from  the  moment  I  donned  my  own  lumbering  Stilton's,  my 
brain  and  heart  were  strengthened.  Therefore,  I  wear  them  yet. 
They  cost  me  a  double  set  of  Ax  minster  carpets  each  year,  but  I  am 
compensated  for  this  by  my  moveable  love  for  wife  and  children,  and  a 
freedom  from  corns  in  toe-tality !' 

Tom's  idea  of  his  mind  being  strengthened  by  the  width  of  his  boott 
is  correct.  I  should  like  to  know  why  were  the  ancient  Romans  so  in- 
tellectual, save  that  they  wore  sandals  the  size  of  snow-shoes  ? 
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Ihcrkasb  our  Faith,  increase  our  Love, 
Till  every  thought,  blest  Lord,  be  Tldne  * 

Open  the  Gates  of  Heaven  above, 
Descend  in  Love,  in  Light  Divine  ! 


II. 


In  Thkk  we  breathe,  and  move,  and  live. 
Our  Fountain,  Atmosphere,  and  Joy ! 

Increase  our  Faith,  fresh  being  give, 
Nor  let  one  doubt  that  Faith  alloy ! 


III. 


Thou  art  the  Truth,  the  Dfe,  the  Way; 

Direct,  convert,  confirm,  receive. 
Encompass  us  within  Thy  Ray 

Of  Grace,  that  so  our  rouIs  may  live ! 


!▼ 


Our  souls  desire  to  dwell  in  Tuek  ! 

Cast  us  not  off,  accept  tlie  tears 
That  half  in  Ilopt?,  in  Agony, 

Express  alike  our  Faith,  our  Fears! 


Increase  our  Faith,  increat^e  our  Love, 
That  evfry  thought,  blest  Lord,  be  Thino  ! 

Our  only  Wis.h  be  Heaven  above, 
Our  only  Life,  The  Life  Divine  ! 


Joui;    Watsr». 
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EASTERJI     ETIQUETTE    AND    GOOD     BREEDING. 

The  hospitality  of  the  Arabs  has  become  quite  proverbial,  and  is  the 
trait  in  their  character  best  known  to  Europeans.  The  Persians  are 
remarkable  for  their  duplicity  and  knavery,  though  it  is  believed  that 
among  their  higher  classes  there  are  some  redeeming  characteristics, 
such  as  civility  to  strangers,  and  occasionally  hospitality.  The  Turks 
have  heretofore  been  regarded  as  barbarians,  and  are  commonly  accused 
of  being  ill-bred  toward  strangers,  and  uncouth  and  rude  among  them- 
selves. 

The  Christian  has  at  all  times  been  regarded  by  Orientals,  both  in 
religious  and  genteel  society,  as  an  alien,  and  a  Ghiaour,  who  could  only 
be  treated  with  respect  and  civility  in  the  ratio  of  his  utility.  Islamism 
forbids  their  treatment  as  an  equal  before  the  law,  or  in  society,  and 
though,  from  one  circumstance  or  another,  its  followers  may  act  toward 
him  politely,  a  distinct  code  of  etiquette  governs  their  conduct. 

The  people  of  the  East  must  therefore  be  judged  in  two  different 
lights  :  the  one  as  among  themselves,  and  the  other  in  their  intercourse 
with  their  non- religionists.  In  reference  to  the  former,  no  where  have 
I  met  with  more  gentlemanly  individuals  than  the  Turks  —  the  people 
of  whom  European  opinion  generally  has  been  so  unfavorable.  Their 
dress,  with  the  difference  of  a  standing  coat-collar,  and  red  cap  with  a 
blue  tassel  and  no  rim,  is  quite  that  of  Paris,  London,  or  New-York  ; 
the  maniere  proper,  the  self  command,  the  quiet,  easy  good  breeding,  so 
popular  in  the  best  society  of  Europe  and  America,  are  natural  to  them ; 
for  cleanliness  of  person  and  dress  they  are  superior  to  any  Christians; 
and  were  it  not  for  the  indomitable  disdain  —  to  give  it  no  harsher  ap- 
pellation  —  which  they,  in  common  with  all  other  Islamites,  both  Arab 
and  Persian,  high  and  low,  possess  for  all  who  are  not  believers  in  their 
own  prophet,  no  change  could  be  desired  in  their  deportment  generally. 
Their  own  code  of  etiquette,  as  relates  to  themselves,  is  founded  upon 
even  more  than  respect,  and  is  closely  allied  to  fear.  *  Civility'  and 
*  good  breeding'  they  are  attentive  to,  but  of  what  we  call  *  gallantry,* 
they  have  no  conception :  it  is  a  word  which,  to  my  knowledge,  does 
not  exist  in  their  language  ;  and  it  is  common  to  observe  a  man  conduct 
himself  before  a  female  of  rank,  whom  he  does  not  know,  in  a  manner 
which  he  would  be  most  careful  to  avoid  in  the  presence  of  a  superior. 
Of  their  external  form  of  salutation,  to  wit,  lowering  the  hand  toward 
the  earth,  and  then  twirling  it  toward  the  mouth  and  forehead,  signify- 
ing that,  by  that  they  kiss  the  dust  of  the  feet  of  the  person  saluted,  and 
strew  it  on  their  head  in  humility,  is  not  more  unmeaning  than  ours  of 
touching  the  rim  of  the  bat,  or  baring  the  head  to  the  elements ;  and 
still  greater  respect  is  shown  by  kissing  the  hand  of  the  superior,  the 
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hem  of  his  coat,  the  fringe  of  the  sofa  on  which  he  sits,  his  feet,  or  even 
the  sill  of  his  door.  The  latter  I  do  not  remember  ever  having  wit- 
nessed, but  it  is  however  often  done.  The  highest  dignitaries  of  the 
court  kiss  the  Sultan's  feet,  and  always  stand  in  his  presence ;  and 
through  all  the  different  ranks  of  life,  the  inferior  never  feels  himself 
degraded  by  waiting  on  his  superior,  or  by  performing  menial  services 
for  him. 

When  a  visitor  of  equal  or  superior  rank  is  announced,  the  host's  at- 
tendants all  rise  as  he  passes,  and  follow  him  into  the  presence  of  their 
master,  where  they  wait  his  orders.  The  host  meets  him  at  the  door, 
or  in  the  middle  of  the  apartment,  rises  from  his  seat,  returns  his  salu- 
tation, and  does  not  resume  his  place  until  the  guest  is  seated.  Then 
the  host  inquires  after  his  guest's  health,  pipes  and  coffee  are  handed  ; 
what  news  ?  is  the  next  question,  though  indeed  none  are  ever  men- 
tioned ;  reproaches  for  absence  ensue,  with  common-place  remarks 
until  the  end  of  the  visit,  ii*  one  of  ceremony.  On  parting,  the  guest 
rises  in  haste,  and  so  as  to  prevent  his  host  from  rising,  hastens  out  of 
the  apartment.  The  guest's  servants  have  in  the  mean  time  been  treated 
with  pipes  and  coffee  by  those  of  the  host.  The  custom  of  handing 
pipes  is  only  now  reviving  from  a  prohibition  which  it  received  during 
the  life  of  the  late  Sultan,  who,  on  visiting  the  admiralty,  became  ou 
fended  at  the  costly  sihow  made  by  the  Capudan  Pacha,  in  splendid 
amber  and  jewelled  *  mouth  pieces,'  and  commanded  that  thenceforward 
every  guest  shall  be  served  only  with  his  own  pipe.  It  had  also  been 
usual,  on  the  guest's  drinking  his  cup  of  coffee,  to  touch  the  mouth  and 
forehead  with  the  right  hand  in  thanks ;  but  this  also  was,  about  the 
same  time,  forbidden  by  the  late  Sultan,  on  the  plea  that  it  was  an  un- 
necessary adulation. 

The  seat  of  honor  in  every  apartment  is  that  facing  the  door,  from 
whence  the  occupant  can  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  all  who  enter.  On 
either  hand  as  you  enter  are  piles  of  chairs  or  settees,  and  the  side  be- 
fore is  lined  with  a  broad  and  low  Oriental  sofa.  On  the  latter  a  square 
wadded  spread  is  laid,  about  four  feet  square;  on  this  the  host,  or  supe- 
rior officer  is  always  found  seated  ;  sometimes  an  arm-chair  is  placed 
for  him  between  the  angle  of  the  sofa  and  the  settee  ;  and  if  the  guest 
is  of  a  superior  rank,  he  takes  a  seat  on  the  sofa.  Should  he  be  an 
equal,  he  sits  on  the  settee  beside  the  host ;  if  an  inferior,  he  occupies 
a  seat  opposite  him,  when  asked,  or  stands ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  a  Mussulman  of  low  condition,  or  a  Rayah  (Christian  subject,)  be 
he  ever  so  wealthy,  and  otherwise  worthy  of  respect,  seated  on  the  floor 
before  the  host.  The  greatest  mark  of  respect  which  can  be  offered  to 
a  guest,  is  to  serve  him  with  sherbet,  next  a  pipe  and  cup  of  coffee,  and 
the  lowest,  coffee  alone. 

These  distinctions  are  observed  between  co-religionists,  but  the  Mus- 
sulman makes  his  religious  prejudices  to  enter  into  all  his  intercourse 
with  the  Christian.  The  lowest,  most  ignorant,  and  uncivilized  Turk 
not  only  deems  himself  superior  to  the  highest  born,  most  learned,  and 
wealthiest  Christian,  5ut  he  is  also  compelled  by  his  religion  to  treat  him 
as  such,  and  make  the  difference  felt.  There  are  many  Mussulmans, 
however,  who  neglect  to  observe  this,  and  treat  the  non-religionists,  en 
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^gal,  but  the  number  is  limited  to  a  few.  By  the  stranger,  who  is  both 
indifferent  to  and  ignorant  of  the  Turkish  code  of  etiquette  for  Chris- 
tians, the  reception  which  he  receives  passes  unobserved.  He  would 
not  generally  remark  that  he  was  announced  by  the  host's  servant  of  the 
lowest  order ;  that  the  remainder  seated  chatting  in  the  hall  did  not  rise 
as  he  passed  them,  or  out  of  respect  for  him,  conceal  behind  them  the 
pipes  which  they  might  be  smoking.  The  curtain  hanging  before  the 
door  of  the  apartment  would,  unheeded  by  him,  be  barely  shoved 
aside  sufficiently  to  let  him  pass  ;  the  host  would  be  found  seated  in  the 
seat  of  honor,  fronting  the  door,  and  not  rise  from  it  as  he  welcomed  his 
guest  with  expressions  particular  for  Christians,  and  pointed  out  to  him 
a  seat  opposite  him  ;  he  would  in  the  same  spirit  be  helped  —  not  the 
first  —  to  pipes  and  coffee,  or  the  latter  only  —  the  servant  using  the  left 
hand  instead  of  the  right ;  and  the  warmth  of  the  host's  conversation 
and  entertainment  would  be  graded  by  his  fears  of  the  guest's  power 
or  influence  with  his  own  superiors,  or  by  the  need  he  might  have  of  his 
services  ;  for  use  or  power  are  the  only  arguments  which  have  strength 
over  the  mind  of  the  Mussulman,  be  he  Arab,  Persian  or  Turk,  in  his 
intercourse  with  Christians,  and  his  religion  permits  him  to  take  them 
into  consideration  when  brought  in  contact  with  the  infidel. 

The  reception  of  foreign  representatives,  and  Christians  of  official 
rank,  is  an  exception  to  the  preceding.  This  is  however  induced  by  an 
apprehension  lest  a  deviation  from  what  has  become  a  code  of  etiquette, 
for  such  individuals  might  prejudice  their  interests.  There  is  a  senti- 
ment of  good  breeding  growing  among  the  officers  of  the  Sublime  Porte, 
which  inspires  them  with  the  ambition  not  to  appear  less  well  bred  than 
their  Christian  guests.  Some  few  of  the  public  functionaries  observe 
the  European  code  of  etiquette,  when  they  are  in  Christian  society ; 
but  these  are  few  in  number.  A  compromise  is  made  in  the  mode  of 
receiving  the  foreign  representatives,  of  which  the  latter  cannot  com- 
plain, so  as  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  the  Mussulman  rising  to  do 
honor  on  seeing  his  infidel  guest ;  such  as  to  be  found  already  in  their 
seat,  and  sit  down,  and  be  served  to  refreshments  at  the  same  moment 
with  him. 

The  people  of  the  East  are  most  correctly  described  by  their  own 
writings ;  and  a  casual  visitant  seldom  gives  a  faithful  idea  of  their 
domestic  usages.  Of  the  numerous  tourists  and  book-makers  who 
visit  Constantinople,  very  rarely  are  any  acquainted  with  the  Turkish 
language,  and  consequently  able  to  hold  intercourse  with  the  people 
whom  they  have  come  to  see  or  describe} :  their  books  are  sealed  books 
to  them  ;  they  find  but  few  of  the  foreign  residents  willing  or  disposed 
to  present  them  to  their  Turkish  acquaintance,  and  serve  as  their  in- 
terpreter to  ask  questions,  often  unpleasant  to  the  Mussulman  to  an- 
swer ;  and  are  thus  dependant  upon  the  more  marvellous  than  true  ac- 
counts palmed  on  them  by  the  Franks  whom  they  may  chance  to  meet 
with  in  Pera,  or  copy,  with  a  little  fanciful  variation  of  their  own,  what 
they  find  written  in  the  books  of  those  who  preceded  them.  A  little 
book  published  within  the  last  year  contains  some  suggestions  on  eti- 
quette and  good  breeding,  which  are  suitable  to  the  lower  classes  of 
the  Turks.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  regular  *  Code'  for  the  more  rqfined 
exists,  though  there  are  scattered  through  their  books  in  moral  ethics 
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many  apothegms  on  f^eneral  deportment  and  conduct.     On  manners,  the 
author  of  the  little  work  alluded  to  remarks  : 

*Let  your  footsteps  be  noiseless,  and  when  you  walk  in  the  streets, 
do  not  rock  your  body,  like  the  proud.  Much  conversation  wearies  the 
listener ;  let  yours  therefore  be  varied,  and  in  small  portions.  To  orna- 
ment your  conversation,  never  condescend  to  make  use  of  falsehood,  nor 
self-praise.  When  in  company,  do  not  elevate  your  voice  as  if  you 
were  conversing  with  the  deaf,  nor  use  signs,  as  if  you  discoursed  with 
the  dumb.  Never  relate  any  story,  which,  though  true,  is  strange,  and 
may  not  readily  be  believed  by  your  hearers.  Be  not  seated  while 
others  stand  ;  sit  on  your  toes  ;*  keep  your  hands  open  ;  do  not  amuse 
yourself  with  any  part  of  your  person  or  clothes,  when  engaged  in  con- 
versation. When  you  relate  a  Inm  mot,  never  tell  of  whom  you  got  iL 
Make  small  presents  to  your  friends ;  it  increases  their  affection ;  and 
receive  theirs,  even  if  not  a  proper  exchange.' 

*  Always  commence  your  meal  with  a  *  Bismillah,'  (in  God's  name,) 
and  close  it  with  a  '  Harud  ul  lillah,'  (God  be  praised,)  for  they  shed 
a  light  over  it.  When  invited  to  a  meal,  be  satisfied  with  a  little  ;  and 
make  no  criticism  on  it,  or  between  it  and  others.  While  in  your  host's 
dwelling,  refrain  from  casting  your  eyes  about  his  premises,  and  from 
letting  your  tongue  speak  of  what  you  may  hear.  Before  commencing 
the  meal,  wash  your  hands,  and  repeat  the  same  afler  it,  for  it  prevents 
poverty,  and  strengthens  the  intellect.  Too  much  food  hardens  the 
heart,  and  inspires  indolence.  Do  not  cut  your  bread  with  one  hand,  as 
it  is  a  sign  of  pride.  It  is  better  not  to  cut  cither  your  bread  or  meat* 
To  serve  your  guest  in  a  large  plate  is  productive  of  blessings.  Should 
a  piece  of  food  fall  from  your  hand,  raise  it  up,  and  after  cleaning  it» 
eat  it,  for  it  will  prove  a  blessing  to  you,  and  bring  upon  you  good  health 
and  a  long  life.  Before  drinking,  look  in  your  glass;  draw  your  breath 
three  limes,  and  do  not  say  vffe  afterward.  Converse  cheerfully  at 
your  dinner,  and  occasionally  hand  your  guest  a  choice  portion  from 
your  own  plate.' 

*  Turn  your  face  from  the  direction  of  the  Kiblehf  when  you  expec- 
torate ;  abstain  as  much  as  possible  from  gaping,  and  when  you  must 
irape,  cover  your  mouth  with  your  hand,  lest  the  devil  enter  it  and  trou- 
ble you.  After  performing  your  ablutions,  pour  the  water  in  your  court 
yard,  for  it  will  draw  a  blessing  on  your  head.  Speak  favorably  of  those 
who  die  before  you;  never  inhabit  a  house  situated  among  rivers; 
never  have  your  dwelling  swept  at  night;  never  look  at  a  mirror  at 
night ;  never  extinguish  a  candle  out  with  your  breath  ;  never  gaze  at 
stagnant  water,  for  they  are  all  productive  of  ill  luck.  Fear  God  on  dry 
land  in  the  same  manner  that  you  would  upon  sea.  Never  read  sepul- 
chral inscriptions;  walk  to  the  mosque  with  a  grave  demeanor;  never 
eat  with  your  left  hand,  nor  do  any  thing  impure  with  your  right.  Re- 
frain from  laughter  in  a  cemetery  ;  never  sleep  until  the  flavor  of  your 
meal  is  out  of  your  mouth.  Whenever  you  behold  any  thing  strange 
or  beautiful,  exclaim  Mashalla !  (what  God  has  willed,)  lest  your  eye 
be  envious,  and  affect  it  injuriously.  Qualify  every  promise  with  an 
Inshallah  !  (if  God  wills,)  and  always  bear  in  mind  the  hereafter.' 


'  Thm  refers  to  sitting  '  crotf  lef  ged.'  \  Toward  Mecca. 
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THE        LADIES        OF        LLANGOLLEN. 


Two  old  ladies.  world>faznoa«  for  thairzemaDtlo  frlsndship,  are  burled  In  the  villife  cburoh-yard 
of  the  beautiful  Tale  of  Llaagollea.  Above  their  remaina  rises  a  triangular  monument,  on  two  sides 
of  which  are  inscribed  their  respective  names,  descents,  and  something  of  their  history;  while  the 
third  bears  a  record  of  the  name  and  virtues  of  the  faithful  maid-servant  who  aooompanled  them  in 
their  flight,  and  who.  having  devoted  her  life  to  their  service,  is  allowed,  in  death.to  repose  with  them. 


Quiet  within  the  church-yard 

Those  good  old  maidens  rest, 
Who  left  the  world,  where  once  they  shone, 

For  the  valley's  sheltered  breaat.^ 


They  had  a  dream  of  friendship, 

Or  beauty  and  of  life. 
Of  virgin  spirits  closely  blent, 

Where  thought  takes  thought  to  wife. 

Then,  from  the  tide  of  conquest. 

In  the  full  bloom  of  youth, 
They  turned  to  build  tneir  fairyshrine 

To  that  which  they  deemed  Truth. 


The  sighing  host  of  lovers, 
The  feast,  the  dance,  the  court, 

They  left,  to  roam  the  dew- wet  fields, 
And  see  the  lambkins  sport. 


Then  thouffhts  more  wisely  chastened, 
And  gooa  deeds,  filled  their  days. 

Until  the  humble  villagers 
Grew  earnest  in  their  praise. 


They  left  the  page  of  romance 
For  graver  prose  and  rhyme, 

And  yet  how  fondly  looked  they  back 
Into  the  olden  time ! 


Thus  hand  in  hand  descending 
With  life's  descending  wave, 

Thev  reached,  by  pleasant  steps  and  alow^ 
Tne  borders  of  the  grave. 


And  happy  she  who  soonest 

Her  Withered  petals  shed. 
And  mournful  she  who  closed  the  eyes, 

And  smoothed  the  narrow  bed. 


And  who  shall  harshly  blame  them 
That  they  turned  from  empty  show. 

For  the  quiet  joys  that  sympathy 
And  nature  can  bestow  f 


Their  shining  tresses  £Euled, 
And  snows  came  in  their  place ; 

The  limbs  that  bore  them  o'er  the  hills 
Lost  their  elastic  grace. 


But  the  eye  still  glistened  kindly. 
Though  its  sunny  light  was  gone ; 

The  cheek  still  glowed  at  the  voice  of  love« 
And  the  heart  forgot  to  mourn. 


Youth  and  its  visions  vanished. 
But  they  thought  of  others  then, 

And  bore  relief  and  gentleness 
To  sick  and  suflfering  men. 


I  stood  within  the  church-yard 

Beside  their  funeral  pile. 
And  offered  there  a  fitting  gift, 

A  tear-drop  and  a  smile. 

For  there,  sweet  words  were  written 
Of  love,  unquenched  by  death. 

And  gently  had  their  lioe  breathed  forth 
The  pcurting  word  ana  breath. 


And  even  if  the  lines  betray 
Some  old  ancestral  (nride, 

Their  aged  servant  has  her  place 
And  record  by  their  side. 


And  the  sunlight  shone  so  brightlyi 

And  the  litUe  birds  did  sing ; 
And  the  grave  that  held  three  mithfiil  hterti 

Was  a  fiiir  and  holy  thing. 


Their  wanderings  wild  were  ended. 
And  their  feet  could  fly  no  more; 

Yet  came  they  to  the  village  ^urcb, 
And  the  lowly  cottage  door. 

FaUey  of  UangolUn,  WaU9, 
VOL.    XXVI. 


u 


Yes,  pluck  a  parting  flower. 
For  fragrant  is  their  dust ; 

Even  the  cold  earth  is  glad  to  hold 
The  gentle  and  the  just* 
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THE      NEW       PHILOSOPHY. 


BT    TSa    AROH-BUIClinO. 


USCTDBB    I  :      TREATS    OF    TOUBNCTBES.    WITH    A    DISSERTATION    ON    WAIXOKO. 

When  I,  the  Arch-Humbug,  penned  the  words  *  positively,  positively, 
positively  !'  in  my  last  lecture,  it  was  my  serious  determination  to  fulfil 
punctually  the  promise  therein  expressed.  But  divers  strong  and  cogent 
reasons  have  since  conspired  to  change  my  purpose.  Grentlemen  per- 
haps expect  an  apology.  I  will  not  apologize  ;  but  I  will  give  '  reasons, 
reasons;'  I  will  explain.  Mark  me  the  difference,  Sirs;  if  you  insult 
a  man,  to  '  explain/  is  honorable  ;  to  *  apologize'  is  disreputable  ;  and 
sooner  than  thus  disgrace  myself,  I  will  stand  up  at  ten  paces,  and  fight 
you  all,  one  after  another,  if  you  are  not  satisfied,  even  as  I  have  seen  a 
game-cock  encounter  a  flock  of  turkeys.     So  now  for  my  reasons : 

I.  I  am  a  humbug  ;  more  —  the  Arch  Humbug.  As  such,  not  only 
privileged,  but  absolutely  required  not  to  keep  my  promises,  inasmuch 
.'.6  it  would  not  be  becoming  in  me  to  set  so  bad  an  example  to  my  infe- 
rior humbugs. 

II.  A  writer  should  not  deviate  too  widely  from  the  practice  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lives.  Now  every  one  knows  that  *  promises  to  pay' 
mean  any  thing  else  in  the  world  rather  than  actual  payment ;  that  a 
manager's  *  positively  Mr.  So-and-so's  last  appearance,*  signifies  a  con- 
tinuance of  an  engagement.  It  would  therefore  not  be  respectful  to  the 
public  to  fulfil  my  promise. 

.  III.  My  reputation  demands  this  uncertainty.  That  the  true  test  of 
greatness  in  every  age  has  been  the  practice  of  disappointing  others, 
the  experience  of  Gil  Bias  de  Santillana  sufficiently  proves. 

lY .  Rumors  of  a  sudden  and  strange  revolution  in  what  was  intended 
to  be  the  subject  of  a  future  lecture,  have  reached  my  ears.  Now, 
being  an  indifferent  shot,  I  choose  rather  to  kill  my  bird  sitting,  than  to 
run  the  chance  of  hitting  on  the  wing.  I  prefer,  after  the  example  of 
all  sensible  men,  to  fire  at  the  full  rather  than  at  the  waning  moon. 

Now,  if  after  giving  four  such  excellent  reasons  for  my  change  of 
purpose,  I  am  to  be  condemned  ;  if  I  alone  am  to  be  exempted  from  the 
universal  prerogative  of  all  men  ;  then  will  I  sheathe  my  pen,  and  wield 
it  in  behalf  of  mankind  no  more. 

Rumors,  I  have  said,  of  the  fall  of  the  empire  of  the  tournures  have 
crossed  the  water ;  yet  do  I  notice  that  in  this  land  they  still  batde 
stoutly  for  their  usurped  rights.  And  shall  I,  a  reformer,  now  in  this 
crisis  of  their  fortunes,  refuse  to  lend  my  potent  aid  to  their  destruc- 
tion, when  the  very  suspicion  of  my  intention  to  treat  of  them  hath 
caused  them  to  tremble  on  their  tiirones  ?  Shall  I  be  so  mean  as  to  wait 
till  they  have  *  got  no  friends,'  and  then,  *  kick  them  when  they  are 
down  V  No  !  I  will  come  forth  boldly  now,  while  they  are  still  stroog 
in  their  iniquity ;  I  will  be  in  the  first  rank  of  the  assailants ;  I  wiU 
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bear  my  part  in  promoting  thia  new  French  revolutiou  of  1845  ;  I  will 
add  my  voice  to  this  cry  of 'EgalitS,'  or  rather  of  the  old  English 
walch-word,  '  Down  with  the  Rump!' 

And  if  they  fall,  shall  these  great  articles  which  have  played  such  a 
conspieuous  part  in  the  world's  history  ;  which  have  exercised  such  a 
controlling  influence  on  (he  happiness  and  charfccier  of  many  millions, 
go  down  to  the  place  of  departed  absurdities,  without  a  single  funeral 
oration,  without  one  to  sing  their  requiem  or  write  their  eulogy  ?  Not 
80 !  I  myself  will  undertake  it.  I  will  compose  something  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent,  in  their  praise  or  dispraise,  and  that  forthwith.  Hearken 
unlo  me. 

In  my  physiological  researches,  I  chanced  one  day  to  light  upon  that 
enigmatical  [ale  in  Mother  Goose's  Melodies,  which  treats  of  some  por- 
tion of  the  life  of  the  shepherdess  Bo-peep.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  thia  lady  lost  her  sheep,  had  a  deceitful  dream  about  them,  and 
found  them  at  length  again  ;  but  alas,  tailless  !  Now  mark  the  end  of 
the  elory,  and  ponder  it  well : 

•  It  Uappon'd  one  Jay.u  Bo-peep  did  itraf, 
Th^.'l^  sKpy'd'heir  liifi  'lida  by  lidi,, 


I  this  singular  and  mystical  patsage,  allude  1o 
3  not  all  seen,  depeuding  from  back  windows, 
e  show  of  probahilily  to  this  supposition?  But 
ere  could  he  no  doubt  that  such  was  the  intended 


Doe»  Mother  Goose,  i 
Tournure»?     Have  i 
things  which  give  aoi 
for  the  anachronism,  I 
reference 

It  may  be  set  down  as  a  fundamental  principle  in  my  philosophy,  that 
women  have  a  natural  propensity  to  alter  the  centre  of  gravity  by  dress, 
whether  through  the  means  of  monstrous  bonnets  on  their  heads,  or  high- 
heeied  shoes  on  their  feet;  whether  by  slomaohers  before, or  toumures 
behind,  Tournures  are  the  offenders  now  ;  accordingly  I  shall  con- 
sider them  in  their  physical,  moral,  and  mental  bearings,  and  their  con- 
sequences. 

But  before  I  proceed  farther,  I  must  give,  for  the  benefit  of  future 
ages,  a  definition  of  the  word.  It  signifies,  then,  a  semi-circular  bag, 
resembling  in  form  the  new  moon,  filled  with  bran,  fiour,  feathers,  hair, 
wool,  cotton,  rags,  felt,  bits  of  carpets,  dry  leaves,  straw,  or  wind  ;  in 
short,  of  any  thing  that  can  be  contained  in  a  bag  ;  or,  it  is  formed  of  a 
curious  net- work  of  wire,  which  it  isdiiScnltto  describe.  The  object  of 

this  apparatus  is  lo  increase  the  size  of  the  body,  at  the the  -  — 

(confound  it !  how  shall  I  indicate  the  part,  without  being  indelicate  7)  in 
short,  at  that  point  which  any  but  a  negro  savage  would  suppose  to  be 
the  last  that  any  human  being  would  think  of  enlarging  with  such  an 
excrescence.  There  —  I  have  got  it  out  at  last ;  but  my  face  is  as  red 
as  fire,  as  I  can  see  by  my  looking-glass ;  even  the  ink  in  my  pen  hath 
blushed  a  blooming  rose-color,  and  the  extremity  of  my  quill  hath  ac- 
tually turned  itself  away  from  the  paper! 

We  have  read  in  travellers'  tales,  of  a  sort  of  sheep  somewhere  in  the 
East,  whose  tails  are  so  enormously  large  that  the  owners  are  obliged 
to  furnish  them  with  wheel-barrows,  or  rather  small  carts,  to  transport 
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these  appendages.  Some  eccentric  lady  undoubtedly,  having  read  this 
strange  story,  has  been  smitten  with  an  insane  desire  to  rival  those 
sheep.  Hence  the  invention  of  tournures.  May  I  never  in  my  life-time 
behold  them  carried  on  small  carts ! 

What  doth  the  tournure  indicate,  in  my  glorious  science  ?  Want  of 
taste,  ought  I  not  rather  to  say,  of  delicacy  of  feeling.  If  there  be  anj 
truth  in  phrenology,  then  will  the  craniums  of  the  ladies  of  the  present 
day  be  found  lamentably  deficient  in  the  bump  of  taste ;  and  if  the 
phrenologists  discover  this  to  be  the  case,  then  will  I  endorse  my  sister 
science  ;  then  will  I  proclaim  phrenology  to  be  without  doubt  true. 

Beside  the  deleterious  influence  which  the  tournure  exercises  upon 
the  moral  faculties ;  beside  the  injury  which  many  sensible  physicians 
suppose  it  does  to  the  physical  system,  by  creating  an  undue  heat  in  one 
particular  part  of  the  body;  it  destroys  all  ease  and  grace  in  walking. 
Perhaps,  if  the  truth  could  but  be  known,  it  is  the  invention  of  some 
malicious,  envious  woman,  who  being  unable  to  walk  gracefully  her- 
self, was  determined  that  no  other  woman  should,  or  of  some  diabolica]: 
old  witch,  who,  having  given  up  pedestrian  excursions,  and  taken  to 
riding  on  broomsticks,  discovered  this  method  of  revenging  herself  on 
her  younger  and  handsomer  neighbors. 

The  poets  tell  us  of  women  sailing  along  like  the  swan  ;  women,  easy 
and  graceful  in  their  motions  as  Hebe ;  majestic,  and  yet  gliding  along 
like  Juno ;  or  passing  over  the  sward,  and  scarce  leaving  a  print  upon 
the  grass,  like  Flora ;  but,  wo  is  me !  these  are  for  us  dreams,  erea 
as  the  classic  Hebe,  and  Juno,  and  Flora  were  the  dreams  of  an  earlier 
age.     When  shall  we  see  them  realized  ? 

The  ladies  of  this  country  have  never  been  celebrated  for  the  grace- 
fulness of  their  walk,  but  now  it  is  really  shocking  to  look  upon  them* 
Some  have  the  uncouth  tramp  of  the  dromedary ;  to  these,  when  in 
motion,  not  even  a  monkey  could  cling.  Some  emulate  the  awkward 
motions  of  the  mighty  elephant ;  any  poor  fly  that  lights  upon  the  bonnet 
of  one  of  these  must  experience,  I  am  sure,  the  same  unpleasant  sensa- 
tion in  the  stomach,  which  attacks  a  stranger  in  India,  on  his  first  ride 
in  a  howdah.  Some  travel  along  with  the  rolling  gait  of  the  restless 
polar  bear  in  a  menagerie  ;  slamming  their  limbs  about,  this  side  and 
that,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  total  unconcern  to  their  ladyships,  or 
others,  what  became  of  them. 

Have  any  of  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  ever  been  walking  on  the 
Battery,  and  seen  a  big,  burly  negro  put  out  in  a  yawl  from  some  vessel 
lying  in  the  stream,  and  scull  himself  ashore  ;  working  his  single  oar 
in  both  hands,  leaning  first  this  way  and  then  that,  to  give  greater  power 
to  his  stroke ;  his  boat  meanwhile  swashing  in  the  water,  now  on  one  side, 
now  on  the  other  ?  If  you  have,  then  you  possess  a  perfect  idea  of  the 
mode  of  progression  in  vogue  among  the  great  majority  of  the  ladies 
we  see  in  the  streets  of  our  great  cities. 

Now  to  my  eye  there  is  as  wide  a  difference  between  this  system  of 
walking,  and  that  easy,  gliding,  and  almost  imperceptible  step  so  rarely 
seen,  (for  there  are  some  exceptions,  even  here,)  as  wide  a  difference,  I 
say,  as  there  is  between  that  detestable  fashion  of  sculling,  and  the 
graceful  sweep  of  the  accomplished  oarsman.     Now  it  is  not  given  to 
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n  row  a  good,  strong,  powerful  oar,  nor  to  every  pro- 
10  row  gracerully.  No  man  who  rows  with  a  jerk, 
can  be  graceful.  No  woman  who  walks  with  a  jerk ;  no  man  who 
rows  irregularly,  can  be  graceful  ;  no  woman  who  walks  irregularly ; 
no  man  who  splashes  with  his  oar,  can  be  gracelul ;  no  woman  who 
scoops  up  the  mud  with  her  [oes.  But  as  there  is  in  rowing  a  sure, 
silent,  unpretending,  and  regular  stroke,  which  enters  the  water  lightly 
and  leaves  it  lightly,  as  does  the  Indian's  paddle,  so  is  there  in  walking 
its  counterpart,  and  that  also  the  savage  Indian  oflen  exemplifiea.  As 
I  am  a  philanthropic  gentleman,  one  who  wishes  well  to  the  whole 
human  race,  I  do  declare  that  I  am  marvellously  inclined  to  import  a 
Professor  of  Walking  from  among  ihe  Indians  this  aide  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. We  have  profesaors  to  teach  ladiea  lo  waltz,  and  to  dance  the 
polka ;  why  not  inatrucl  them  in  Ihe  art  of  walking  gracefully  ? 

I  acarcelyever  walk  down  Broadway  behind  a  lady,  without  being 
inclined  to  exclaim  with  Fulton,  (when  he  first  beheld  the  so-called  per- 
pelual-molioQ  machine,)  '  It  is  a  crank  motion.'  The  truth  is,  there  is 
some  mistake  in  the  situation,  or  some  defect  in  ihe  application  of  the 
machinery.  Perhaps  the  system  of  lighl  lacing  has  something  to  do 
with  the  matter.  However  this  be,  it  always  seems  to  me  as  tf  the 
driving  power  were  situated  where  Ericcsson'a  Propeller  is  usually  to  be 
found.  The  motion  very  much  resembles  that  of  one  who,  in  playing 
'  base,'  screws  his  ball.  Eta  the  expression  is  among  boys  ;  or  of  a  man 
rolling  what  is  known  among  the  players  of  ten  pins  as  a  '  screw-ball ;' 
a  sort  of  Great  Britain  manner  of  getting  along.  To  speak  metaphori- 
cally, some  of  their  engines  seem  to  work  perpendicularly  upward  and 
downward,  like  the  old-fashioned  cross-head  engine  ;  excellent  when 
power  is  the  desideratum,  nol  so  much  to  be  desired  where  gracefulness 
and  ease  in  motion  is  to  be  the  criterion.  Some,  like  ill-made  machinery, 
seem  ever  ready  to  go  to  pieces  ;  the  beholder  expects  every  moment 
lo  see  (in  surgical  phrase)  '  a  solution  of  continuity.'  Some  ladies,  like 
the  globe  we  inhabit,  have  a  compound  or  double  motion  ;  one  entirely 
confined  to  the  individual,  being  a  sort  of  irabble  from  side  to  side,  like 
the  head  of  a  Chinese  mandarin  ;  the  other,  relating  altogether  to  the 
space  in  which  she  moves,  being  an  irregular  surge  from  one  side  of  the 
pavement  to  the  other,  much  like  the  eccentric  pitches  of  a  badly-pro- 
portioned kite  in  a  high  wind.  The  orbit  of  these  ladies  I  defy  any  one 
to  calculate  or  trace  out ;  Newton,  Laplace,  Herschel,  or  any  of  the 
rest,  living  or  dead. 

I  am  well  nigh  convinced,  after  mature  consideration,  that  the  lour- 
nure  is  in  some  way  connected  with  these  defects  in  walking.  Perhaps 
mother  Nature,  in  revenge  for  the  insult  offered  in  them  lo  her  judg- 
ment and  taste,  hath  sent  this  curae  upon  the  present  generation.  I  am 
rather  inclined,  however,  to  suspect  that  it  produces  the  effect  I  lament, 
on  another  principle;  namely,  the unphilosophical distribution  o(hailaHf 
It  is  B.  fact  well  settled  among  nautical  men,  that  a  ship  will  not  sail 
well  if  her  ballast  or  cargo  is  stowed  too  far  forward  or  al^  ;  and  it  is 
a  recognized  principle  among  them,  lo  avoid  placing  any  thing  very 
heavy  at  either  of  the  extremities.  Now  the  laws  of  nature  act  always 
in  the  same  way.     These  general  rules  run  through  Ihe  whole  frame 
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and  fabric  of  our  universe.  Gravitation  affects  the  fly  as  well  as  the 
elephant ;  attraction  regulates  the  motion  of  the  planets  and  the  cohesion 
of  niatter.  May  we  not  then  apply  the  same  principle  to  ladies  that 
we  apply  to  ships  ? 

If  ladies  will  persist  however,  in  spite  of  my  animadversions,  in 
wearing  this  article  of  dress,  they  will  allow  me  at  least,  I  hope,  to  give 
them  a  few  hints  and  cautions  as  to  the  constituent  parts  thereof,  and  as 
to  the  shoals  and  quicksands,  and  '  lower  deeps,'  to  which  every  woman 
who  bears  one  about  her,  is  exposed.  I  am  a  bachelor,  and  therefore 
write  feelingly  on  this  subject ;  as  a  bachelor  and  a  philosopher  have 
I  considered  the  matter. 

Any  lady  who  wears  a  tournure  composed  of  feathers,  or  in  which 
feathers  are  to  be  found  in  any  proportion,  acts  injudiciously.  There  is 
one  property  in  the  nature  of  feathers,  which  should  forever  condemn 
them  as  connected  with  the  tournure  in  the  eyes  of  every  wise  woman. 
Under  certain  circumstances,  they  will  expand  !  Every  one  must  have 
heard,  in  some  shape  or  other,  the  misadventure  of  a  lady,  who  was  so 
ignorant  of  Natural  Philosophy  as  to  go  to  a  party  with  a  tournure 
stuffed  with  eider  down.  She  was  moreover  so  unfortunate  as  to  take 
up  a  position  near  the  fire  ;  and  soon,  to  the  astonishment  and  dismay  of 
the  spectators,  she  began  to  amplify,  and  amplify,  and  amplify,  in  the  most 
portentous  manner,  like  the  king  in  Mazulme  up)on  drinking  the  en- 
chanted liquor,  until  all  the  beholders  were  ready  to  ejaculate  wit}i 
Dominie  Sampson,  *  Prodigious !'  The  wonder  was  increased,  by  seeing 
her  afterward  relapse  into  her  original  dimensions  in  a  cooler  part  of 
the  room.  Some  such  story  floats  about  in  every  large  city ;  whether 
it  be  the  invention  of  some  mischievous  wit,  or  no,  I  am  not  able  to  say ; 
but  this  I  know,  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature  —  that  it 
is  not  impossible.  Beware  then,  ladies,  of  feathers  ;  discard  the  treach- 
erous allies! 

To  employ  air,  is  not  only  injudicious,  but  positively  daofferous.  By 
the  way,  whoever  originated  this  idea,  whoever  suggested  this  applica- 
tion of  the  ethereal  element,  must  have  been  a  poet,  thus  to  give  to  an 
airy  nothing  '  a  local  habitation  and  a  name.'  Air-filled  toumures  are 
liable  to  the  same  accidents  which  sometimes  happen  to  the  flue  of  « 
boiler  —  a  collapse.  A  bare  bodkin,  or  the  pin  of  a  rival,  may  let  out 
the  vital  air,  and  lo !  it  shrinks  and  shrivels  like  a  bursted  foot-ball,  and 
fades  away, 

*  Like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision !' 

It  therefore  is  an  indication  of  want  of  judgment  to  make  use  of  such. 
But  farther,  they  are  dangerous.  No  lady  who  values  her  personal 
safety,  should  venture  upon  the  water  with  one  ;  she  should  not  eveA 
permit  the  introduction  of  the  Croton  into  her  house,  lest  she  fall  into  a 
bath,  and  perish  there.  Ladies  should  never  wear  them  at  sea.  I  cau- 
tion them  against  such  an  indiscretion :  if  they  fall  overboard,  they  will 
be  drowned,  to  a  moral  certainty,  for  the  lightest  part  comes  uppernuMrt, 
and  the  consequences  are  fatal.  Any  man  who  will  place  a  life-pre- 
server round  his  hips,  and  try  to  swim,  will  at  once  understand  the  dan- 
ger :  he  will  find  that  it  requires  no  ordinary  exertion  to  keep  hb  head 
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above  water.  To  be  sure,  ladies  will  have  this  consolation,  in  such 
cases,  that  as  they  cannot  actually  sink,  their  bodies  will  probably  be 
recovered^  and  they  will  be  sewed  up  in  sail-cloth,  and  dismissed  to 
their  ocean-grave  with  a  couple  of  forty-two  pound  shot,  or  any  other 
bit  of  old  iron  that  may  be  lying  about,  or  perhaps  be  reserved  for  chris- 
tian  burial  on  shore. 

Whale-bone  and  steel  springs  are  perhaps  the  safest  materials  to  use 
in  the  construction  of  a  toumure.  Yet  are  they  also  subject  to  some 
disadvantages.  There  is  to  every  thing  some  point,  beyond  which  its 
powers  of  resistance  should  not  be  taxed  ;  whale-bone  and  springs  in  a 
crowded  room  are  not  exempted  from  severe  trials  in  the  way  of  com- 
pression, and  if  that  compression  be  carried  to  a  certain  extent,  they 
will  resist  no  longer,  but  give  way  with  a  crash.  Such  fractures  have 
before  now  occurred  ;  and  it  is  a  source  of  astonishment  to  me,  that  no 
lady  has  as  yet  been  slain  with  the  splinters  of  this  fabric,  as  was 
Henry  the  Second,  with  one  from  Montgomery's  lance.  It  certainly 
looks  a  little  singular  when  one  sees  a  lady  returning  from  a  ball  with 
a  back  as  perpendicular  as  a  wall,  who  went  thither  with  one  as  convex 
as  the  outside  of  a  sugar-kettle. 

Does  any  one  recollect  a  story  of  a  man  who,  being  persuaded  (on 
account  of  his  thirsty  nature,  and  the  means  he  made  use  of  to  gratify 
it,)  that  he  would  one  day  perish  of  spontaneous  combustion,  invited  his 
friends  on  one  occasion,  when  he  thought  there  were  indications  of  such 
a  result,  and  that  speedily,  to  come  and  see  him  burn  ?  Singular  as  it 
may  appear,  (and  I  myself  cannot  account  for  the  fact,)  I  invari- 
ably am  haunted  with  the  recollection  of  that  story,  when  a  lady  with 
a  large  toumure  gives  a  party.  I  know  not  why ;  I  am  sensible  that 
there  is  no  real  danger,  yet  am  I  always  afraid  that  on  a  sudden  there 
will  be  a  great  explosion,  as  on  the  Mississippi  anrK)ng  the  steam-boats, 
and  that  no  vestiges  of  the  lady  will  remain,  save  a  few  thin  rods  of  iron. 
I  am  inclined  to  give  her  a  wide  berth,  as  a  man  treats  a  cannon  about 
to  be  fired  for  the  first  time. 

I  have  declared  that  the  wearing  of  tournures  indicates  a  want  of 
taste.  Am  I  not  borne  out  in  my  assertion  by  the  display  of  finery  we 
see  in  the  streets  of  our  large  cities  ?  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there 
are  no  exceptions,  but  I  truly  think  that  as  a  general  rule  the  ladies 
here  do  not  dress  tastefully,  particularly  in  the  morning.  Orange, 
crimson,  sky  blue,  pea  green,  thunder  and  lightning,  black  and  red, 
(the  devil's  mourning,)  scull  and  cross-bones,  are  all  the  rage.  I  went 
up  the  river  last  autumn,  on  one  occasion,  and  when  I  saw  the  pirate's 
flag  streaming  from  the  scow  anchored  where  Kidd's  vessel  is  supposed 
to  be  sunk,  I  will  be  shot,  without  benefit  of  clergy,  if  I  did  not  take  it 
to  be  a  dress  belonging  to  one  of  my  nieces !  So  impressed  was  I  with 
this  conviction,  that  I  wanted  to  go  ashore  and  see  about  the  matter, 
until  a  gentleman  assured  me  that  it  had  hung  there  for  several  weeks. 
The  ladies  here  dress  in  the  same  style,  whether  young  or  old ;  the 
truth  is,  it  is  a  very  difi!icult  thing  for  an  old  lady  to  find  a  modest,  sober 
color.  Well  doth  Mitchell,  in  the  character  of  a  dapper  shopman,  af- 
firm that  he  dressed  all  the  ladies  last  summer  in  sky-blue  stockings, 
and  that  this  year  he  intends  to  put  them  all  in  pea-green.    A  winter 
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or  two  ago,  and  every  thing  was  orange  ;  orange  hats,  orange  featheray 
orange  shawls,  orange  gowns,  orange  gaiters,  orange  sun-shades  ;  you 
might  have  fancied  you  were  wandering  in  Italy  or  Cuba,  but  for  the 
north-easters.  Yet  did  not  I,  to  borrow  Shakspeare's  most  villaDous 
pun,  find  the  ladies  more  <  civil'  than  usual ;  on  the  contrary,  I  could 
not  help  taking  several  very  small  ladies  for  relations  of  the  crusty  little 
yellow  dwarf,  of  the  fairy  tale,  and  was  almost  afraid  to  pass  by  them 
without  presenting  a  cake  ;  while  the  tall  ones  looked  as  if  they  were 
suffering  under  a  dreadful  attack  of  jaundice  ;  with  which  savory 
comparison,  I  will  dismiss  the  subject  of  this  lecture,  only  expressing 
the  hope,  that  as  hoops  fell,  so  may  tournures  fall  also,  and  be  doomed 
for  ever  to  utter  oblivion  ;  failing  which  desirable  consummation,  I  do 
in  all  seriousness  propose,  that  this  word  tournure,  which  is  of  foreign  ex- 
traction, and  moreover  inexpressive,  and  not  sufficiently  specific  and 
topographical,  be  discountenanced  and  cast  away,  and  that  in  its  stead 
we  assume  as  the  representative  of  the  same  idea,  the  appellation  *  Mac- 
wheebles.'  Now  this,  being  derived  from  the  Baillie  of  that  name  in 
a  novel  which  all  classes  read,  (which  aforesaid  personage  was,  as  may 
be  remembered,  remarkable  for  a  similar  peculiarity  in  figure,)  would 
at  once  convey  the  desired  impression ;  whereas  I  am  assured,  that 
many  persons  in  out-of-the-way  parts  of  the  country  are  now  living 
in  deplorable  ignorance  of  the  signification  of  tournure. 

But  no  ;  not  even  in  exchange  for  the  honor  of  giving  a  new  name 
to  this  illustrious  article,  would  the  Arch-Humbug  take  upon  himself 
the  awful  responsibility  of  extending  the  knowledge  which  might  so  be 
disseminated  ;  not  for  an  empire  would  he  subject  himself  to  the  pangs 
of  conscience  incident  to  such  a  course  ! 

And  this  happy  state  of  ignorance  and  innocence,  oh !  may  it  long 
continue,  undisturbed  by  the  baleful  influence  of  this  or  any  similar 
fashionable  folly ! 

Such  is  the  nature,  and  such  the  prayer  of  the  Arch-Humbug ! 


LINES 

SUOOB8TED      BY      A      D A O U E B R E O T ¥ P E      PORTEAIT. 

So  beautiful  a  portrait,  and  so  true, 

No  hand  of  flattering  artist  ever  drew. 

That  noble  brow,  with  nobler  fancy  draught, 

Seems  to  expand  with  the  expanding  thought. 

And  those  mild  eyes  with  brightly  beaming  ray, 

Reveal  the  source  of  intellectual  day. 

E'en  the  closed  lip  is  eloquent  of  mind. 

And  there  sits  firmness  visibly  enshrined. 

No  borrowed  lustre,  and  no  added  grace. 

Illumes  that  purely  intellectual  face. 

So  beautiful  a  portrait,  and  so  true. 

The  hand  of  mortal  artist  never  drew. 

No  longer  let  me  marvel  at  the  sight. 

It  is  the  matchless  workmanship  of  Light 

Unrivalled  here,  but  yet  shall  meet  my  gaze, 

Enlightened  by  Eternity's  broad  blaze. 

Where  the  glaid  waters  of  salvation  roll, 

Atroerportraitfltill— the  portrait  of  the  Kml!  J.  ▲.  & 
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THE        OLD        EARTH. 


'  Tbb  earth  gWes  signs  of  aga,  dlaeaae  and  fiokleneat.  It  yields  its  increase  grudgingly,  and  demaada 
an  exorbitant  fee  beforeband.  in  toil  and  aweat  from  the  husbandman.  It  haa  ill  turns,  or  paroxyama, 
when  it  rouses  th*)  oc^aninto  a  terapeat,  aod  makes  sport  of  navies,  strewing  the  shore  with  the  wreoka 
and  carca'sses  of  men.  It  rocks  a  continent  or  sinks  an  island  ;  shaking  massive  cities  into  couotlaaa 
fragments,  and  burying  its  wretched  inhabitanta  in  indiscriminate  ruin  :  anon  it  wnthes  and  groana  in 
mortal  agony,  and  finds  relief  only  by  disgorging  its  fiery  bowela.  burying  cities  and  villages  in  burning 
graves.  Tbe  earth  is  old  and  feebln.  and  must  needs  groan  on.  until  it  renews  its  prima.' —  'lixaaiiiBa 
ANC  LiABtriTiss  or  TBB  Prsskmt  Lirs.'  ' 


Old  Mother  Earth  is  wan  and  pale, 

Her  face  is  wrinkled  sore  ; 
Her  locks  are  blanched,  her  heart  is  cold, 

Her  garments  stiff  with  gore  ; 
With  furrowed  brow  and  dim  sad  eyes. 

With  trembling  steps  and  slow, 
She  marks  the  course  that  first  she  trod. 

Six  thousand  years  ago ! 


The  Earth  is  old,  the  Earth  is  cold. 

She  shivers  and  complains ; 
How  many  winters,  fierce  and  chill, 

Have  racked  her  limbs  with  pains! 
Drear  tempests,  lightning,  flood  and  flame, 

Have  scarred  her  visage  so, 
Tliat  scarce  we  deem  she  shone  so  fair 

Six  thousand  years  ago ! 


Yet  comely  was  the  youthful  Earth, 

And  lightly  tripped  alon^ 
To  music  from  a  starry  choir. 

Whose  sweet  celestial  song 
Through  Nature's  temple  echoed  wild, 

And  soft  as  streamlets'  flow, 
While  sister  spheres  rejoiced  with  her, 

Six  thousand  years  ago ! 

And  many  happy  children  there 

Upon  her  breast  reclined, 
The  young  Earth  smiled  with  aspect  £ur. 

The  heasens  were  bright  and  kind ; 
Tlie  azure  cope  above  her  head 

In  love  seemed  bending  low ; 
O  happy  was  the  youthful  Earth, 

Six  thousand  years  ago ! 


Alas !  those  children  of  the  Earth 

*    With  hate  be^n  to  bum, 

And  Murder  stained  her  beauteous  robe, 

And  bade  the  young  Earth  rooum. 
And  ages,  heavy  ages,  still 

Have  bowed  with  gathering  wo 
The  form  of  her  whose  life  was  joy< 

Six  thousand  years  ago ! 

Williamstomt^  (Mauachutetts,) 


Old  Earth!  drear  Earth!  thy  tender  bean 

Bewails  thy  chosen  ones ; 
Thou  look'st  upon  the  myriad  graves 

That  hide  their  gathered  bones; 
For  them,  by  day  and  night,  thy  team 

Uunceasingly  most  flow ; 
Death  chilled  the  fountain-head  of  lif« 

Six  thousand  years  ago ! 


Old  Earth !  old  Earth !  above  thy  head, 

The  heavens  are  dark  and  chill, 
The  sun  looks  coldly  on  thee  now. 

The  stars  {thine  pale  and  still  ^ 
No  more  the  heavenly  symphonies 

Through  listening  ether  flow. 
Which  swelled  upon  creation's  ear 

Six  thousand  years  ago ! 

Weep  not  in  bitter  grief,  O  Earth ! 

Weep  not  in  hopelessness : 
From  out  the  heavens  a  '  still  small  voice' 

Whispers  returning  peace. 
Thy  tears  are  precious  in  the  sight 

Of  One  who  marks  their  flow. 
Who  purposes  of  mercy  formed. 

Six  thousand  years  ago  ! 

Thy  days  of  grief  are  numbered  all, 

Their  sum  will  soon  be  told : 
The  joy  of  youth,  the  smile  of^  God, 

Shall  bless  thee  as  of  old ; 
Shall  shed  a  purer,  holier  light 

Upon  thy  peaceful  brow. 
Than  beamed  upon  thy  morning  hour 

Sit  thousand  years  ago ! 


Thv  chosen  ones  shall  live  again, 

A  countless,  tearless  throng. 
To  wake  creation's  voice  anew, 

And  swell  the  choral  son^. 
Go,  Earth !  go  wipe  thy  fieiUmg  tean^ 

Forget  thy  heavy  wo ; 
Hope  died  not  with  thy  first-bom  sons. 

Six  thousand  years  ago ! 

L.  ■.  ^f 
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NED       Bl'NTLINE'S       LIFE- YARN. 


AM    '  OWSB      mVU     T4X.S.' 


In  an  elegant  mansion  on  Girard-square,  Chestnut-street,  Philadel- 
phia, on  a  chilly  morning  in  November,  1834,  in  a  room  lined  with 
shelves  bending  under  the  weight  of  yellow.backed  folios,  betokening  it 
a  lawyer's  *  study,'  stood  Father  and  Son  :  the  one,  a  man  whose  appear, 
ance  told  of  forty  winters,  with  a  pale,  lofty  brow,  a  cold  gray  eye,  and 
a  lip  which  curled  in  haughty  expressiveness,  was  speaking  in  that  low 
calm  tone  wherein  Anger  in  its  most  fearful  moods  loves  to  be  heard. 
The  other,  a  young,  pale,  light-haired  child,  with  large,  mournful-look- 
ing  blue  eyes,  stood,  with  form  slender  and  fragile,  yet  proudly  erect, 
his  lips  close-compressed,  brow  darkly  knitted,  and  eye  of  fire ;  all  in- 
dicating too  plainly  the  excited  passion  which  was  raging  in  his  breast. 

The  voice  of  the  elder  was  fearfully  low  and  deep,  as  he  said  : 

*  Edward,  I  will  endure  no  more  trifling  !  The  choice  of  your  pro- 
fession is  mine  by  right,  mine  by  custom  ;  and  I  will  exercise  it.' 

'  Father,'  answered  the  boy,  in  a  tone  earnest  and  deep  for  one  of  his 
years,  *•  that  right  I  deny  ;  that  custom  is  nothing  to  me.  I  will  not  be 
a  lawyer !  I  will  yield  to  your  wishes  in  the  choice  of  any  other  pro- 
fession. Much  as  I  love  the  glorious  ocean,  I  will  forsake  all  hope  of 
enjoying  its  pleasures.  I  will  turn  to  any  profession,  but  that  of  law. 
Make  me  a  physician  ;  let  me  have  the  glorious  privilege  of  relieving 
the  anguish-stricken  and  distressed ;  of  lengthening  the  days  of  my 
fellow-creatures ;  let  me  enter  the  pulpit ;  make  me  a  tiller  of  the  soil ; 
a  hewer  of  wood  or  a  drawer  of  water — any  thing,  father  —  any  thing 
but  a  lawyer !' 

<  To  your  books,  fool !'  was  the  angry  response  of  that  cold,  stem 
man. 

*  The  books  to  the  fire.  Sir  !'  was  the  answer  of  the  passionate  boy  ; 
as,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  cast  a  new  set  of  <  Blackstone/  with 
its  Commentaries,  into  the  lighted  coal-grate  before  him.  A  moment, 
and  while  the  burning  volumes  cast  a  lurid  light  over  the  pale  faces  of 
the  two,  *  Silence  slept,'  Meanwhile,  the  father  gazed  upon  his  son  with 
a  look  which  combined  in  one  thrilling  expression  anger,  surprise,  and 
a  deep  determination  to  punish  the  wilful  child.  As  you  have  seen  a 
fleecy  fore-running  cloud,  before  a  storm,  linger  an  instant,  then  ffive 
place  to  one  dark  and  ominous,  so  that  first  look  left  the  father's  race, 
giving  place  to  one  as  black  as  the  veil  of  Envy's  soul ;  and  his  i]|>- 
raised  hand  came  crushingly  down  on  the  youth's  cheek,  as  falls  the 
gardener's  mattock  on  the  fragile  wild-flower.  The  boy  tottered  and 
fell  at  his  father's  feet,  the  blood  gushing  from  between  his  pearly  teetb» 
like  the  red  wine  from  a  marble  press. 

A  minute  later.  Slowly,  calmly,  deliberately,  that  pale  child  arose 
to  his  feet,  and  his  dark  blue  eyes  opened  on  his  father's  &oe.    Oh, 
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God  !  that  look,  so  sorrowful,  so  forgiving,  so  eloquent  of  patient  suffer- 
ing, sent  an  arrow  to  that  parent's  heart  which  rankled  then,  rankles 
noWf  and  will  rankle  for  ever  !  One  word,  one  low.spoken  word,  was 
breathed  to  that  father ;  then,  all  was  still  save  his  own  sighs.  The 
boy  was  gone  —  to  return  no  more  !  The  single  word  which  had  fallen 
like  a  knell  upon  that  father's  ear,  was  *  Farewell  P 

'O'ee  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea.' 

The  captain  of  a  West  India  fruit-schooner  was  pacing  up  and  down 
his  deck  rapidly,  awaiting  the  return  of  his  mate,  who  had  gone  to  the 
owner's  residence  for  the  final  orders  of  the  vessel.  The  craft  lay  at 
Race-street  wharf;  the  hands  were  aloft,  ready  to  loose  the  snowy  can- 
vass to  the  wooing  breeze ;  and  every  thing  was  ready  for  her  outward- 
bound  trip. 

Reader,  let  me  introduce  to  your  more  familiar  acquaintance.  Captain 
Fred.  Skinner,  the  skipper  whom,  a  moment  ago,  we  pointed  out  to 
you,  impatiently  pacing  his  quarter-deck.  There  he  stands,  a  weather- 
bronzed,  ruddy-cheeked,  well-made-up  specimen  of  mortality,  with  a 
heavy  quid  of  tobacco  in  each  cheek,  to  keep  his  head  from  being  lop- 
sided. His  eye,  the  color  of  the  sea  when  off  soundings,  is  Urge  and 
clear,  with  a  well  of  good  humor  in  it  large  enough  for  ten  landsmen's 
souls  to  swim  in,  although  his  noble  spirit  has  barely  sea-room  enough 
in  its  deep  clearness.  His  lip,  over  which  curls  a  luxurious  red  mous- 
tache, expresses  resolution  and  firmness  by  its  down-drawn  comers; 
and,  to  sum  up  the  description  in  toto,  you  find  in  Captain  Skinner  a  true 
portraiture  of  a  real  '  out  and  out'  American  sailor  ;  a  fair  picture  of  a 
regular-bred  Baltimore  sea-captain.  Every  time  he  turned  in  his  walk- 
ing to  and  fro,  he  would  cast  his  eye  up  the  straight  street,  and  not 
seeing  the  mate,  would  exclaim  :  <  Blast  the  blink-eyed,  bow-legged 
snail !  why  don't  he  heave  ahead  V 

Just  after  one  of  these  hasty  ebullitions,  as  he  was  starting  at  double- 
quick-time,  heading  toward  the  forecastle,  he  heard  a  light  step  behind 
hitn.  Veering  round,  he  saw  the  boy  whom  we  have  described,  spring- 
ing lightly  over  the  bulwarks. 

*  Pretty  good  jump  that,  youngster,  considering  the  lubberly  cut  of 
your  toggery  ;  if  your  panties  weren't  sheeted  home  at  the  bottom^ 
you  'd  out-jump  a  monkey  on  a  swinging  back-stay.' 

<  Sir,  I  wish  to  see  the  captain  of  this  vessel,'  said  the  boy,  in  a  hasty 
tone,  not  noticing  the  address  of  the  sailor. 

*  Well,  little  one,  do  your  blue-eyes  the  honor !  Here  I  stand  on  my 
own  deck.' 

<  You  are  commander  here,  Sir  V  asked  oar  young  acquaintance. 

*  I  ain't  nothing  else.' 

*  Then,  Sir,  my  business  is  with  you.     I  wish  to  go  to  sea  with  you/ 

*  The  devil  you  do  !  Why,  what  in  the  name  of  fried  ratlines  do  you 
think  you  can  do  at  sea  ?  Can  you  reef,  hand,  steer,  or  heave  the  lead ; 
splice,  or  knot?  Do  you  know  how  many  tails  a  man-o'- war's  cat 
wears?' 

<  I  can  learn  my  duty,  Sir,  and  do  it  I  can  takt  a  joke,  or  resent  an 
insult,'  replied  the  boy,  firmly. 
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'  By  the  beauties !  I  like  your  spunk,  youngster !  Give 's  your  flip- 
per ;  come  down  below,  and  let  me  hear  your  yarn,  for  you  ain't  no 
milk-sop,  you  ain't.' 

The  two  turned  down  the  companion. way  and  disappeared  in  the 
cabin.  What  ensued  there,  need  not  be  placed  before  the  reader  ;  let 
it  suffice  to  say,  that  when  the  two  reascended  to  the  deck,  the  boy  was 
rigged  up  in  a  regular  sailor's  suit. 

*  Aloft  there !'  hailed  the  captain  ;  *  come  down,  every  mother's  son 
of  ye !' 

When  all  the  crew  had  reached  the  deck,  the  skipper  addressed 
them : 

<  My  lads,  here  's  a  young  friend  of  mine,  Ned  Buntline  ;  he  is  to 
mess  with  me  in  the  cabin  —  he  is  to  work  with  you,  forward.  Show 
him  his  duty,  and  be  kind  to  him.  I  want  to  see  him  a  first-rate  sailor. 
That 's  enough,  now  ;  you  all  know  my  will.  Lay  a1of\  and  loose 
all !  —  sheet  home  and  hoist  away  ;  stand  by  the  spring-line  ;  take  the 
helm  there,  one  of  you  ;  let  go  all !  —  up  with  that  flying-jib !' 

Another  minute,  and  the  schooner  *  Mary  C '  was  on  the  calm 

bosom  of  the  Delaware,  scudding  seaward  before  a  spanking  breeze. 
Swiftly  she  glided  along  the  rippling  waters,  while  from  the  royal  yard, 
where  he  had  perched  himself,  young  Ned  gazed  upon  the  shores  whioh 
he  was  leaving,  as  he  sadly  hoped,  for  ever.  Wilmington,  the  sacred 
plains  of  Brandywine,  Newcastle,  all  were  quickly  passed  ;  and  at  last 
the  light-house  on  Cape  May  lay  off  the  lee  beam.  Then  came  the 
heavy  swell  of  the  sea,  that  long,  steady  roll,  which  a  sailor's  heart  up- 
rises to  meet  and  joys  to  feel.  And  now,  out  upon  <  old  ocean's  gray  and 
melancholy  waste'  that  vessel  sped,  alone  to  all  save  the  chainless  hearts 
that  throbbed  beneath  her  flag. 


OBAFTSR    SBCOXD. 


For  eight  days  the  *  Mary  C '  flew  lightly  on  before  the  foam- 
bedewed  breeze,  aiTd  gained  that  lovely  latitude  where  the  cool  soA  airs 
of  the  temperate  zone  mingle  and  unite  with  the  warm  spicy  breath  of 
the  tropics.  Meanwhile  *  Ned,'  petted  by  all  on  board,  active,  enthu- 
siastic and  willing,  had  learned  to  furl  the  royal,  take  '  a  trick  at  the 
helm,'  and  began  to  be  useful  in  various  little  ways.  On  the  morning 
of  the  ninth  day  out.  Captain  Skinner  came  on  deck  at  day-break, 
according  to  his  usual  custom,  and  with  his  glass  proceeded  to  scan  the 
horizon  in  all  directions.  Long  and  steadily  he  gazed  around  ;  but  ever 
and  anon  his  glass  would  return  to  the  northern  water-line,  where  it 
would  rest  longer  than  elsewhere.  At  last  the  skipper  laid  his  glass 
down  on  the  edge  of  the  companion-hatch,  and  sending  his  arms  elbow- 
deep  in  his  pea-jacket  after  a  ^jaw-load  of  tobacco,' cast  his  eye  aloft  as 
if  to  scan  spars  and  rigging,  while  he  deposited  *  the  weed,'  in  two  car- 
goes, on  each  side  of  his  mouth.  This  done,  with  another  hurried, 
anxious  glance  toward  the  northern  offing,  he  stepped  down  into  the  cabin. 
A  few  moments  afterward  he  returned  to  the  deck  with  his  dress  so 
altered  that  one  could  have  scarcely  recognized  him.  An  oiled  canvass 
hood,  known  as  a  '  sou'-wester'  by  seamen,  covered  his  head ;  a  short 
close  jacket  of  the  same  material  fitted  his  body ;  huge  sea*boot9y 
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of  the  same  material,  came  clear  up  to  the  hips,  meeting  the  bottom  of 
the  jacket.  The  hat  hid  all  of  his  head  save  his  eyes,  nose  and  mouth. 
The  crew  were  sitting  around  the  fore-castle  when  he  came  on  deck, 
eating  their  breakfast ;  but  as  his  head  loomed  above  the  hatch-rim,  they 
sprang  to  their  feet  and  looked  hastily  around  the  horizon.  They  knew 
that  he  never  dressed  for  a  storm  unless  one  was  coming  ;  but  now  all 
looked  clear  and  bright,  particularly  in  the  north.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
eye  in  that  direction  could  cool  itself  in  the  clear  blue  distance,  yet  this 
very  clearness  was  the  surest  sign  of  what  was  brewing.  The  men 
hastily  gathered  about  the  lower  rigging,  for  they  knew  that  work  was  to 
be  done,  though  they  knew  not  its  nature  or  its  cause.  Again  he  raised 
the  spy-glass  to  his  eye  ;  and  now,  through  its  aid,  one  might  see  a  low 
thread-like  line  of  black-cloud,  lying  on  the  very  edge  of  the  distant 
horizon.  To  the  naked  eye  all  was  clear.  How  often  is  it  thus  in  the 
course  of  human  affairs  !  Behind  the  clear  sky  of  seeming  prosperity, 
how  quickly  forms  the  cloud  of  ruin,  how  swiftly  rushes  on  the  storm  of 
destruction  and  despair ! 

When  Captain  Skinner  laid  the  glass  down,  he  raised  the  speaking 
trumpet  to  his  lips  and  commenced  the  work  of  preparation.  *Lay 
aloft  there,  lads,  and  in  with  the  fore-to'gallant  sail  and  royal ;  down 
with  that  main  gaff-topsail ;  get  up  the  top  and  mast- ropes,  and  stand  by 
to  house  top- masts  !  Mate,  clear  away  both  cables  ;  see  them  bent  to 
the  anchors,  and  clinched  around  the  foremast.  Screw  that  chain  bob- 
stay  tighter  ;  get  up  preventer-stays  for  the  lower  masts,  and  pass  fresh 
lashings  over  the  long-boat  and  cook-house.  Bear  a  hand,  my  lads  ; 
let's  have  all  snug !     A  norther  on  the  banks  is  no  play-thing !' 

All  was  now  ready  for  the  storm,  ere  yet  its  cloud-heralds  had  be- 
strode the  sky.  The  tall  masts  that  had  tapered  far  upward  toward  the 
blue  heavens,  had,  as  if  by  magic,  disappeared,  and  the  stumpy  lower 
masts,  with  thick  heavy  cordage,  bracing  and  supporting  them  fore  and 
aft,  was  all  that  met  the  eye.  The  broad  flaunting  banner  had  been 
lowered  from  the  gaff- peak,  and  in  its  place  hung  the  narrow  storm- 
pennant. 

I  love  to  look  upon  a  vessel  stripped  for  action,  with  all  the  ornamen- 
tal cast  aside,  while  the  useful  only  is  retained ;  then  it  is  that  she 
seems  indeed  *  a  thing  of  life,'  born  to  struggle  and  to  conquer.  But 
there  is  an  indescribable  something  in  *  housing  all'  for  a  storm,  a  kind 
of  chilly  awe,  that  one  never  feels  when  awaiting  the  approach  of  mere 
mortal  enemies.  When  a  storm  breaks  forth  upon  the  ocean,  heaving 
its  black  waves  into  rolling,  broken  mountains,  one  knows  that  God 
is  there  !  One  feels  too  as  if  Hell's  demons  rode  forth  shouting  on  the 
storm.  Sounds  strange  and  fearful  fill  the  ears  ;  sights  wild  and  ter- 
rible dim  the  eyes  ;  thoughts  dread  and  awful  fill  the  soul  !  Majesty, 
the  majesty  of  the  world,  rests  in  a  storm  at  sea.  I  love,  oh !  how  I  love 
to  stand  at  the  helm  of  a  noble  vessel  in  such  a  storm  ;  to  see  the  winds 
bend  her  tapering  masts  ;  to  feel  her  vast  hull  tremble  in  the  combined 
war  of  elements  ;  and  then,  with  a  single  turn  of  that  helm,  to  send  her 
dashing,  swift  as  the  flashing  lightning,  before  the  gale  !  Oh  it  tj  glo- 
rious !  One  then  feels  as  if  all  the  ejements  were  battling  with  Aim, 
and  as  if  he  was  indeed  a  king,  whom  they  cannot  harm  or  overthrow. 
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But  what  is  all  this  yawing  from  my  course  for  ?     To  my  yam  again. 
The  schooner,  as  I  have  said,  was  prepared  for  the  storm  before  it 
arose  from  its  chilly  bed  in  the  north.     Thus  it  came  forth  :  first,  along 
the  horizon-line  lay  black  clouds,  tinged  on  the  uppermost  edge  wita 
fiery- red  ;  then  these  red  tinges  shot  athwart  the  sky  above,  close  fol- 
lowed by  the  black  clouds,  in  long  dark  fiakes ;  below  these,  came  a 
disorderly  array  of  heaped-up  murky  vapors,  which  followed  fast  in 
the  wake  of  the  fore-runners.      At  last  the  sun  was  hid  and  the  blue 
sky  covered  by  these  veils  of  the  tempest !     Still,  the  ocean  slept,  and 
the  winds  seemed  to  be  drawing  in  their  breath,  as  if  to  prepare  for  one 
mighty  earth-shaking  blast.     Then,  over  the  still,  slow-heaving  waters 
came  a  long  thrilling  sound  ;  it  was  low,  but  it  filled  all  the  air  ;  a  sound 
unearthly,  like  a  prolonged  shriek  dying  away  into  a  moan  ;  and  before 
it  had  passed,  the  sea  seemed,  with  a  heavy  wave  or  two,  to  rise  and  give 
an  accompanying  evidence  of  solemn  import.     Then,  where  the  eye 
cast  its  farthest  glance  toward  the  distant  horizon,  could  be  seen  dancing 
the  trembling  green  caps  of  white  foam,  looking  like  figures  in  snowy 
robes,  glancing  about  a  dark-shaded  meadow.     Soon  on  they  came  — 
the  white-caps  of  foam,  and  the  demons  of  the  storm  !    The  sea,  late 
so  blue,  boils  milky  white ;  the  silence,  but  now  so  solemn,  echoes  with 
the  shrill,  deafening  burst  of  the  tempest-band  ! 

The  storm  reached  us  ;  and  while  the  schooner  felt  its  first  force,  she 
bent  over  till  the  heads  of  her  short  masts  were  buried  in  the  snowy 
spray  ;  then,  as  if  in  anger,  her  bows  inclined  to  leeward,  her  masts 
sprang  upward  like  the  bow  suddenly  unstrung ;  and  before  the  flapping 
wings  of  the  wind  she  darted  ofi*  without  one  stitch  of  canvass  extended 
on  her  spars.  She  seemed  to  be  a  mad  monster;  on,  on  she  swept,  some- 
times dashing  over  the  very  crests  of  the  waves,  leaping  like  a  winged 
spirit  each  deep  abyss ;  then,  buried  in  foam  of  her  own  creation,  dart- 
ing through  their  very  hearts,  clearing  a  way  with  her  wedge-like  bows. 
Distance  was  uncounted  —  time  was  unknown.  All,  all  was  buried 
in  this  wild  chaos. 

Upon  the  deck,  near  the  helm,  stood  the  captain,  singing  for  very  joy. 
The  wind  bore  him  on  the  course  of  his  destination  ;  the  storm  scared 
him  not,  for  he  knew  his  vessel.  She  was  stout  and  ready.  At  the  top 
of  the  main-mast,  clinging  in  the  cat-harpings,  with  his  long  fair  locks 
streaming  like  so  many  thin  pennons  out  on  the  storm,  was  seated  '  Ned 
Buntlinc,'  his  very  soul  enwrapped  in  the  grandeur  of  the  scene.  This 
was  his  first  storm  at  sea. 

<  Main  top  there !'  hailed  the  captain. 

*  Ay,  ay,  Sir !'  answered  Ned,  aroused  from  his  dreamy  mood. 

*  Keep  a  bright  look-out,  youngster,  for  land  on  the  lee-bow !' 

*  Ay,  ay,  Sir !'  was  the  response  of  our  young  sailor,  as  he  clam- 
bered a  ratline  or  two  higher,  and  '  setting  his  eye'  in  the  prescribed 
direction. 

For  an  hour  or  more,  no  other  sound  was  heard,  save  the  whistling 
storm ;  but  at  length  the  shrill  voice  of  the  look-out  man  from  aloft 
hailed  the  deck. 

*  What  say  you,  youngster  V  shouted  the  captain  through  his  trum- 
pet. 
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*  I  see  something  like  land  right  ahead, Sir.' 

*  What  sort  of  a  look  does  it  wear  V 

*  It  looks  to  be  a  long  black  rock,  Sir,  half  covered  with  surf,  and 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  rock  there  seems  to  be  something  white.  It 
looks  like  a  hole  through  which  one  can  see  the  foam  from  the  other 
side.' 

*  All 's  right !'  shouted  the  captain  ;  *  it  is  the  east  end  of  Abaco,  and 
that's  the  *  Hole-in-the-Wall'  which  you  see,  youngster;  if  we  have  luck, 
we  will  be  in  Havana  in  sixty  hours.'  Then  turning  to  the  helmsman, 
he  ordered  him  to  '  luffup  half-a-point,'  so  as  to  clear  the  reef  to  wind- 
ward of  the  island.  In  one  hour  more,  the  schooner  dashed  by  the 
point  of  Abaco,  passing  almost  within  hailing  distance  of  the  light- 
house on  the  rock.  She  was  now  skimming  over  the  green  waters  of 
the  ^  Banks'  at  a  rate  that  only  Baltimore  clippers  can  hold  in  a  storm. 
When  night  came  on,  she  was  far  in  among  the  islands,  under  very  little 
sail,  striking  through  the  Gun-key  channel,  amid  the  most  beautiful 
phosphorescent  spray,  but  entirely  safe  under  the  pilotage  of  her  expe- 
rienced commander. 


cn^rTBR  TniBr. 


On  the  morning  of  the  second-day  after  the  storm,  the  American 
Union -jack,  floating  from  the  central  telegraph-staff  on  the  Moro-Castle, 
informed  the  Habaneros  that  a  vessel,  wearing  the  star-spangled  and 
universal  passport  at  her  peak,  was  off  their  harbor.  Soon  thereafter, 
close  in  under  the  land  of  *  Las  Montes  del  Hierra,'  fanned  slowly  along 
by  the  first  gentle  breathings  of  the  young  sea-breeze,  could  be  seen  our 
schooner.  As  the  breeze  freshened  she  gathered  head- way,  and  by  the 
time  she  had  reached  the  point  of  rocks  beneath  the  Moro,  her  speed 
was  increased  so  much  that  she  passed  by  the  Buoys*  at  the  rate  of  nine 
or  ten  knots.  Our  young  friend  Ned  was  again  perched  at  the  mast- 
head, regaling  his  eyes  with  the  beautiful,  strange  and  stirring  scenes 
before  him.  First,  as  the  schooner  entered  the  harbor,  he  gazed  with 
astonishment  at  the  frowning  battlements  of  the  Moro,  on  the  left,  with 
its  thousand  black-muzzled  war-dogs  looking  down  on  the  schooner's 
deck,  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  ;  while  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  harbor  looked  forth  sternly  and  menacingly  the  heavy  water-batte- 
ries  of  the  Punta.  Then  again  on  the  left,  beyond  the  Moro,  stretched 
the  immense  fort  Cabanos  ;  while  below,  under  its  very  shadow,  lay  the 
suburban  village  of  Casa  Blanca,  where  was  formerly  landed  the  line- 
freight  of  the  Guinea-men,  and  where  they  still  fit  out  for  their  nefari- 
ous cruises,  in  spite  of  English  interference  and  Spanish  law.  Beyond 
all  this,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  harbor,  lies  the  Regulus,  where  the 
Spaniards  go  every  Saturday  to  see,  at  the  Plaza  del  Torres,  the  bull- 
fight. To  the  right  of  the  harbor,  all  higgledy-piggledy,  rusty  and 
musty,  bright  and  gleaming  in  spots  and  patches,  like  an  actor's  old 
spangled  robe  thrown  down  in  the  middle  of  a  flower-bed,  lies  the  town, 
the  city  of  Havana,  with  its  stone  houses,  and  churches  with  gilded  and 

*  These  are  buoys  made  fast  over  the  wrecks  of  several  English  ships  of  the  line  which  were^oohi 
while  attempting  to  enter  the  harbor  dnriof  thrwar  bttween  Eoglmd  and  Spain.  They  were  sank  by 
shot  fired  from  the  Moro. 
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cross-crowned  spires  ;  its  huts  and  its  palaces,  all  scattered  about  in  the 
most  glorious  disorder.  One-half  of  the  old-time-worn  habitations 
resemble  Dutch  prisons  more  than  dwelling-houses.  There  is  about  as 
much  difference  between  the  exterior  and  interior  appearance  of  a 
Spanish  house,  as  there  is  between  a  silken  shawl  and  a  horse-blanket. 
Outside,  all  is  rough,  '  grand,  gloomy  and  peculiar  ;'  inside,  all  is  ele- 
gant, refined  and  luxurious. 

As  the  schooner  swept  up  into  the  bay,  with  every  stitch  of  her  thin 
white  canvass  bellying  from  spar  and  yard,  the  citizens  gathered 
down  on  the  wharves,  and  gazed  at  her  with  admiration.  Soon  the 
Quarantine-boat  pushed  out,  with  its  yellow  flag  flying,  and  with  her 
fore-top-sail  hove  aback,  and  the  jib-sheet  hauled  to  windward,  the 
schooner  lay  calm  and  still  on  the  glassy  bay.  The  boat  boarded  us, 
the  captain  showed  his  bill  of  health,  and  received  a  pass  from  the  quar- 
rantine.  Then  came  the  custom-house  boat,  and  after  the  manifest  was 
examined,  a  bribeable  soldier  was  put  aboard  to  keep  passengers  and 
crew  out  of  contraband  amusements.  Then  permission  to  haul  into  the 
wharf  was  given,  and  the  cargo  having  duly  been  entered,  the  duty  of 
discharging,  preparatory  to  relading,  commenced. 

The  hands  had  made  the  craft  all  fast  and  snug  alongside  of  the 
wharf,  when  the  Captain,  turning  to  Ned,  said  : 

^  Youngster,  you  may  rig  yourself  in  your  shore-going  togs,  and  stand 
by  to  take  a  cruise  ashore  with  me  !' 

*  Ay,  ay.  Sir,'  was  the  cheerful  answer  ;  for  the  boy's  heart  yearned 
to  spring  out  among  the  strange  and  beautiful  sights  which  had  crossed 
his  vision.  Oh  !  what  a  zest  has  youth  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  new  ; 
let  it  be  what  it  may,  so  that  it  is  new^  strange,  or  wonderful,  youth  feels 
in  it  a  charm  which  age  never  experiences.  To  the  young,  the  whole 
earth  is  a  garden  ;  flowers  grow  every  where  ;  and  though  on  some  tbe 
grief-dew  is  cast,  or  the  sorrow-blight  has  fallen,  the  sun  of  youth's 
thotightlessness  soon  sends  the  sad  drops  shivered  into  a  mist  of  nothiag- 
ncss ;  and  this  is  happiness. 

It  was  dark  before  the  Captain  and  Ned  were  ready  for  their  land 
cruise  ;  but  when  they  landed,  they  found  no  difRculty  in  traversing  the 
town,  for  every  window  was  lighted  up.  It  was  the  eve  of  some  holi- 
day in  the  church.  They  first  made  their  way  to  the  Plaza  Publica,  in 
front  of  the  (governor's  palace,  where  for  a  moment  they  stood  and  lis- 
tened to  the  music  of  the  military  band,  and  gazed  on  the  gay  groups 
of  fair  donnas  and  gentlemen  who  were  promenading  up  and  down  the 
shadowy  walks,  or  lounging  on  the  seats  around  the  fountain,  which 
threw  its  sparkling  jet  high  in  the  air,  whence  it  came  down  in  glitter. 
ing  drops,  which  in  the  bright  moonlight  looked  like  showers  of  many- 
hued  gems  chasing  each  other.  The  Captain  and  his  little  companion 
stayed  only  for  a  moment  to  gaze  on  this  fair  scene,  but  crossed  over  into 
a  narrow  street  that  led  on  to  a  cathedral,  toward  which  the  crowd  poured, 
a  steady  wave  of  pedestrians. 

They  entered  the  vast  building,  and  doing  as  they  saw  the  rest  do, 
knelt  for  a  moment  at  the  door,  and  then  advanced  toward  the  altar.  A 
priest,  evidently  pleased  to  see  the  respect  with  which  they  regarded  tbe 
building,  advanced  and  politely  offered  to  show  them  through  it.    It 
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was  indeed  a  vast  edifice,  and  one  of  the  first  erected  in  the  city :  its 
exterior,  moss-covered  and  green,  showed  its  age  ;  but  within,  all  was 
grand  and  magnificent.  Rich  paintings  overhung  the  walls ;  along 
the  niches  on  either  side  were  the  ornamented  shrines  of  saints ;  and  the 
altar  itself  was  a  pile  of  perfect  gorgeousness.  In  a  niche  in  the  wall, 
close  to  the  altar,  the  priest  showed  them  a  marble  urn  ;  within  it  was 
one  of  silver,  and  within  that  rested  the  dust  of  Columbus.  The 
shackles  which  bound  his  noble  limbs,  when  he  was  sent  home  in  disgrace 
by  the  brutal  Bobadilla,  and  the  sword  which  he  used  to  w^ar,  are  placed 
in  a  casket  by  the  side  of  the  urn.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  ashes 
of  the  Discoverer  do  rest  here,  for  years  ago  they  were  removed  from 
Seville  to  this  place,  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony.  These  relics  are 
seldom  exhibited,  except  as  a  mark  of  favor,  and  as  a  favor  they  were 
now  shown  to  Ned  and  his  companion.  Soon  they  left  the  sacred  edi- 
fice, and  once  more  walked  out  into  the  narrow  streets  of  the  city. 

*  Now,  Ned,'  said  his  companion,  *  we  will  go  and  see  an  old  friend 
of  mine,  Mrs.  Boyd  ;  she  has  a  pretty  daughter :  mind  you  do  n't  fall 
in  love,  my  boy ! 

Mrs.  Boyd  was  a  Spanish  lady,  who  had  married  an  American  sea- 
captain,  who  had  died  soon  after,  leaving  her  one  daughter.  She  kept 
a  boarding-house  for  American  officers  ;  and  here  was  a  kind  of  general 
rendezvous  for  all  the  American  captains. 

They  soon  arrived  at  her  door,  for  it  was  but  a  step  from  the  cathe- 
dral, and  found  a  ready  admittance  and  a  hearty  welcome.  The  Captain 
introduced  his  young  protegee  to  the  lady  and  her  daughter ;  and  taking 
a  cigar,  was  soon  engaged  in  a  con-fab  with  a  group  of  captaiod  who 
were  holding  a  discourse  over  a  can  of  punch,  on  some  part  of  the  tariff 
which  little  suited  their  ideas  of  'free  trade  and  sailors'  rights.'  Ned's 
genteel  demeanor  evidently  pleased  Mrs.  Boyd  and  her  daughter  Caro- 
lina,  the  latter  particularly.  He  was  of  the  same  age  as  herself;  and 
then  to  her  he  did  not  seem  so  rough  as  the  other  sailor-boys  whom  she 
had  seen.  And  of  her  the  Captain  had  lied  not,  when  he  said  she  was 
pretty.  Carolina  Boyd  was  heautifuh  Even  then,  at  thirteen,  her  little 
figure  was  full  and  perfect ;  every  limb,  rounded  and  finished,  swelled 
into  a  perfection  almost  of  womanhood.  She  had  eyes  of  witching 
hazel ;  dark,  deep  and  liquid  ;  full  of  soul,  full  of  expression,  now  of 
joy,  now  of  sadness  —  now  of  mirth  and  now  of  mischief.  Her  hair 
was  brown,  and  fell  in  rich  clusters  down  her  neck  and  shoulders,  far 
below  her  tiny  waist.  Her  eyebrows  were  thin,  and  arched  over  her 
eyes  delicately,  and  her  forehead  was  moderately  high  —  high  enough 
for  the  general  contour  of  her  face.  Her  lips  —  oh  !  those  sweet  lips! 
They  looked  like  a  rich,  ripe  pomegrante,  cleft  gently  in  the  middle,  with 
pearly  seeds  bursting  out.  They  were  ever  pouted  out,  as  if  loaded  too 
heavily  with  sweets,  that  needed  kissing  off.  Ah  !  she  was  beautiful ! 
What  wonder  then  that  Ned  fell  in  love,  for  in  love  he  did  fall,  and  that 
instanter.  And  from  the  way  that  her  large  eyes  looked  on  him,  and  hid 
themselves  beneath  their  long  silken  lash-veil  so  quickly  when  she 
caught  his  blue  orbs  fixed  on  her,  one  might  judge  that  she  was  but  a 
little  better  off.  Cupid  had  made  quick  work  with  their  young  hearts ; 
for  before  the  Captain  was  ready  to  go  aboard  the  schooner  that  night, 
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the  twain  had  lived  a  life-time  of  happiness.  Ned,  blunt  and  plain,  had 
told  her  that  she  was  the  prettiest  girl  he  had  ever  seen  ;  she  as  plainly, 
in  the  sweetest  broken  English  he  had  ever  heard,  had  told  him  that  she 
loved  him ;  and  now,  they  had  promised  to  love  each  other  forever.  I 
need  not  say  how  wildly  happy  those  young  creatures  were,  when  they 
sought  their  respective  beds  that  night.  Indeed,  it  would  be  hard  to 
tell  the  feelings  which  throbbed  and  thrilled  through  their  joyous  bosonis. 
In  a  few  hours  the  Captain  and  his  comrades  separated,  and  he  and  Ned 
went  aboard  the  schooner. 

During  the  entire  time  the  vessel  remained  in  Havana,  unloading  her 
old  cargo,  and  taking  fruit  aboard  for  the  return  trip,  Ned  was  at  Mrs. 
Boyd's.  He  was  happy  !  Oh  love,  young  love  !  There  is  something 
pure  and  unselfish  in  our  first  love — ^boyish  love'  it  is  sometimes 
called  —  the  loss  of  which  one  feels  sadly  in  adult  life.  There  is  a  feel- 
ing of  awe  and  adoration  for,  a  continual  thinking  of,  the  loved  object, 
which  a  man,  let  him  love  as  ardently  or  passionately  as  he  may,  feels 
not,  when  years  have  cast  their  sinful  weight  upon  his  heart. 

At  last  the  schooner  was  ready  for  sea  :  her  papers  were  taken  from 
the  custom-house,  and  every  thing  was  made  ready  to  hoist  the  caayass 
and  be  off.  Then  the  light-footed  tars  went  aloft;  the  halliards  and 
sheets  were  stretched  out ;  another  moment,  and  the  white  sails  dropped 
from  their  fastenings,  were  sheeted  home  and  hoisted  away  ;  the  wharf- 
fasts  were  cast  adrift,  and  at  first  slow,  then  swiftly,  parted  the  schooner 
from  the  shore.  Among  the  anxious  few  who  stood  on  the  wharf  waving 
their  adieus,  was  little  Carolina,  whose  dark,  tearful  eyes  were  fixed  on 
Ned,  as  he  stood  poised  on  the  fore- topgallant  yard,  gazing  at  her  till  the 
blue  distance  intervened  between  their  aching  eyes. 

Young  hearts  part  sadly,  but  recover  sooner  from  sad  partings,  than 
elder  ones  do.  So  it  was  with  Ned.  Although  he  thought  of\en,«ery 
of\en,  of  his  little  lady-love,  yet  soon  the  bustle  of  his  sailor-life  took  away 
his  sadness,  and  his  song  was  as  cheery  as  ever. 

A  storm  was  brewing  when  the  Captain  left  the  safe  harbor ;  but 
fruit  is  a  perishable  cargo,  and  he  was  anxious  to  make  a  quick  and 
saving  trip  to  his  owners.  The  schooner  was  scarce  out  of  sight  of  the 
Moro  light-house,  before  the  Captain  began  to  reduce  sail,  and  prepare 
for  a  blow.  The  wind  came  from  the  south-east  fitfully,  in  squalls, 
which  required  a  constant  watch  and  care.  The  craft  was  close-hauled, 
with  her  starboard  tacks  aboard,  so  that  she  might  weather  the  Florida 
reefs,  and  lay  out  through  between  the  Cape  and  the  Banks.  She  weath- 
ered along,  making  some  headway  in  the  heavy  sea,  but  as  night 
approached,  the  storm  seemed  to  rise.  The  waves,  in  consequence  of 
the  gulf-current  being  against  them,  were  short  and  very  heavy,  and 
broke  wildly  over  the  sharp  bows  of  the  vessel,  making  her  tremble 
from  head  to  stern  with  their  weight.  Night  came  on,  and  with  it  still 
increased  the  storm.  All  the  schooner's  light  spars  had  been  sent  down ; 
sail  after  sail  had  been  gathered  in  ;  till  now  she  only  had  her  storm- 
jib  and  balance-reefed  fore  and  main-sails  set ;  still  there  was  too  much 
for  her,  and  she  was  hove-to  under  her  storm  try-sail,  with  her  head  to 
windward.  It  was  a  bad  chance  for  her,  for  the  Florida  reef  was  under 
her  lee,  and  if  she  drifted  much,  she  must  inevitably  strike  iti^ 
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The  watch  forward  was  crouching  down,  trying  to  shelter  himself  a 
little  from  the  spray  under  the  flare  of  the  bulwarks,  when,  as  the  craft 
rose  upon  a  huge  wave,  he  thought  he  saw  some  dark  object  ahead; 
another  moment,  and  he  was  sure  ;  and  with  a  startling  shout  he  cried : 
'  Sail  ho !' 

'  Where  away  V 

*  Dead  ahead.  Sir  !  here  she  is  !  port  hard  !  port !'  And  even  while  he 
spoke,  a  large  dark  hull  came  sweeping  down  right  on  to  the  schooner. 
One  moment  she  seemed  to  hang  on  the  next  wave,  right  over  the  little 
vessel,  like  an  eagle  poised  over  a  sparrow  ;  the  next  she  dashed  by  close 
enough  for  the  crews  to  have  touched.  She  was  a  brig,  with  every 
spar  swept  clean  from  her  deck,  and  on  that  deck  stood  a  frightened 
crew.  Their  vessel  was  beyond  their  management.  Another  moment, 
she  was  past  out  of  view  in  the  gloom  to  leeward.  No  sound  was  there 
now,  save  the  dash,  the  eternal  dash  of  mighty  waters,  and  the  shrill 
shriekings  of  the  tempest.  Strange  are  the  voices  of  a  storm !  At 
times  like  a  living  thing  in  pain,  it  seems  to  moan  and  groan,  and  then 
to  shriek  in  agony ;  again,  it  sings  cheerily,  like  a  thing  of  joy  ;  and  then, 
like  deep  heavy  bell-tones,  it  seems  to  knell  those  whom  it  has  sent  to  a 
blue  shroud  and  winding-sheet  of  foam. 

At  last,  day  broke,  and  well  was  it  for  the  schooner's  crew  that  the 
blessed  light  came  when  it  did.  One  hour  more  of  darkness,  and  that 
darkness  would  have  been  to  them  eternal.  Within  one  short  mile 
under  their  lee  lay  the  Florida  reef,  boiling  with  foam,  and  the  schooner 
was  drifting  bodily  down  upon  it.  In  a  moment  the  Captain  was  at  the 
mast-head.  -There  was  but  one  chance :  he  must  make  sail,  pick  a 
channel,  and  run  inside  the  reef. 

*  Stand  by  to  hoist  the  jib,  Mr.  Hill !'  said  he  to  the  mate  ;  then  to 
the  helmsman  :  *  Ease  her  off  two  points  ;  there  —  steady  !  By  Jove ! 
there  is  the  brig  that  passed  us  last  night,  fast  on  the  reef;  she  '11  go  to 
pieces,  sure  !  Hard  up  the  helm  there,  boy  ;  let  her  run  dead  before  it. 
Hold  hard,  boys,  as  she  goes  through  the  breakers  !' 

The  schooner  was  now  put  dead  before  the  gale,  and  rushed  down 
toward  the  reef,  like  winged,  hissing  lightning  !  But  she  had  an  expe- 
rienced eye  at  her  mast-head  to  guide  her  ;  and  soon,  right  through  the 
white  and  bubbling  mass,  trembling  in  every  timber,  she  pressed  into 
smoother  water.  As  soon  as  he  had  passed  the  last  breaker,  the  Cap- 
tain shouted : 

*  Stand  by  both  anchors !  clear  away  the  full  scope  of  cable !  look 
out !  —  cut  the  stopper  !  —  let  go !     In  with  that  canvass !' 

For  a  few  moments  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  anchors  would  hold  ; 
but  at  last  the  vessel  pitched  less  heavily  ;  her  bows  swung  fairly 
head  to  wind,  and  she  lay  easier.  The  crew  now  had  time  to  look  about 
them,  and  could  see  the  brig  lying  broadside-to  on  the  reef,  washed  fore 
and  aft  by  every  surge.  Her  crew  seemed  to  be  huddled  up  on  the 
weather  side  of  the  vessel,  where  they  were  partly  protected  by  the  bul- 
warks. Among  them,  it  could  be  seen  by  their  dresses,  were  females ; 
and  the  sight  of  a  female  in  distress  is  to  an  American  sailor  as  the 
sight  of  perishing  gold  to  a  miser.     There  was  no  boat  aboard  the  brig, 
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and  it  was  evident  she  could  not  long  stick  together.     Captain  SkioDer 
looked  inquiringly  at  his  crew  ;  his  answer  was  in  their  eyes. 

<  Man  the  boat,  boys !'  said  he ;  <  it 's  a  hard  chance,  but  they  must  n't 
perish  before  our  eyes,  and  women  among  them,  too.' 

The  best  boat  was  manned  at  once  with  six  sturdy  oarsmen ;  the 
Captain  was  in  its  stern-sheets  and  Ned  at  the  tiller. 

*  Shove  off,  boys,  and  try  your  best  now ;  this  is  no  child's  play  :  a 
long  stroke  with  your  oars,  and  all  together :  keep  her  head  to  wind- 
ward of  the  wreck,  Ned  !' 

<  Ay,  ay.  Sir  ;  but  don't  you  see  there  is  a  little  smooth  place  just  to 
leeward  of  the  brig,  that  we  can  get  almost  up  to  her  stern  in  V 

*  Ay,  you  are  right  boy ;  steer  for  it.' 

The  boat  labored  slowly  on,  but  at  last  got  within  hail  of  the  brig. 
She  was  found  to  be  the  <  Experiment,'  of  Baltimore,  bound  to  Gralves- 
ton,  Texas,  and  dismasted  in  the  late  gale.  The  boat  was  hauled  eloae 
to  her  counter,  and  the  perilous  trial  of  disembarking  the  ladies  oom. 
menced.  Ned  was  sent  up  a  rope  which  dangled  from  the  cabin-win- 
dows, and  hunting  around  among  the  dunnage,  he  soon  found  an  accom- 
modation-ladder,  which  was  made  fast  to  the  taffrail,  and  one  of  the  ladies, 
the  youngest,  was  passed  along  to  it  by  those  in-board.  She  was  weak, 
wet,  and  chilled  through  with  the  cold  and  spray ;  and  they  had  just 
got  her  on  the  taffrail,  when  a  tremendous  surge  struck  them.  For  a 
moment  they  clung  to  her,  but  the  next  instant  she  was  swept  from  their 
grasp,  and  plunged  into  the  boiling  waters  below.  Ned  was  by  her  side 
when  she  was  swept  overboard,  and  scarce  had  she  touched  the  wateri 
before  she  was  in  his  arms.  He  rose  with  her  above  the  water,  and  a 
moment  af\er  both  were  in  the  boat.  Dangerous,  dangerous  to  him  was 
the  look  of  gratitude  which  beamed  out  of  the  large  black  eyes  that 
opened  on  him  as  he  arose  in  the  boat.  The  boat's  crew  now  succeeded 
in  getting  the  other  two  ladies,  sisters  of  the  first,  from  on  board  the  brig, 
as  well  as  the  crew  of  the  wrecked  vessel,  and  care  was  taken  at  onoa 
to  get  them  aboard  the  schooner,  and  make  them  comfortable. 

Ned  was  praised  beyond  his  merits  for  his  part  of  the  adventure  ;  for 
adventure  it  was,  and  one  that  seemed  likely  to  get  his  susceptible  young 
heart  in  a  love-scrape  again ;  for  a  more  beautiful  creature  than  the 
maiden  he  had  plunged  into  the  ocean  to  save,  never  blessed  a  sailor's 
eye-sight,  or  trod  a  good  ship's  plank.  She  was  a  Jewess,  and  all  of  her 
famed  nation's  beauty  seemed  combined  in  her.  We  will  leave  her^ 
however,  and  her  sisters,  in  comfort  aboard  the  schooner,  and,  as  the  gale 
is  somewhat  abating,  we  will,  if  you  please,  close  this  chapter. 


'MI     NUEVE     PULCE.     QUERELLA 

No  Marching  eye  can  pierce  the  veil 
Tliat  o*er  ray  secret  fove  is  thrown ; 

No  outward  signH  reveal  its  tale, 
But  to  my  bwora  known. 

Thus,  like  the  spark,  whose  vivid  light 

In  the  dark  flint  is  hid  from  sight, 
It  dwells  within,  alone. 
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In  at  the  open  window  shine 

The  far-off  solemn  stare  of  Heaven : 
With  sleepless  eyelids,  I  recline 

Upon  my  couch,  to  musing  given. 


A  holy  silence  fills  the  air ; 

In  sleep  repose  Earth's  sons  and  daughters; 
One  voice  alone  is  heard  afar  — 

The  rushing '  sound  of  many  waters.' 

Piscataqua !  I  know  full  well 
Thine  old  familiar  tones,  dear  river ! 

To  thee,  as  by  a  mighty  spell, 
My  inmost  heart  is  bound  forever. 

In  boyhood,  while  life's  morning  dew 
Still  moistened  Hope's  delusive  blossom, 

In  sail-boat,  or  in  light  canoe, 
I  loved  to  sport  upon  thy  bosom. 


And  when  the  summer  sun  sank  down. 
At  eve,  among  his  gorgeous  pillows. 

Far  from  the  hot  and  dusty  town, 
I  've  bathed  amid  thy  cooling  billows. 


Full  many  a  river  may,  I  fear, 

In  point  of  length,  oe  ranked  before  thee  ; 
But  thou  art  broad,  and  deep,  and  clear. 

And  blue  as  are  the  heavens  o*er  thee. 


Of  Mississippi,  they  may  speak 

Who  find  t'  explore  him  time  and  season ; 
But  I  have  pierced  thy  every  creek, 

And  love  thee  for  that  very  reason. 


No  miehty  common-sewer  thou, 
To  do  the  drainage  of  the  nation, 

But  thy  pure  watere  ebb  and  flow 
With  Ocean's  every  heart-pulsation. 

Ofl  sound  the  echoes  on  thy  side, 
With  music,  song,  and  lauffhter  hearty, 

As  o'er  thy  breast,  at  eventide, 
Floats  the  returning  water  party. 

And  oft,  as  now,  when  summer  night 
The  harsher  din  of  day-light  hushes, 

I  listen  to  thy  voice  of  might. 
As  seaward  thy  strmg  cuirent  niiiiMi 
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Anon,  above  thy  solemn  bass 
A  sound  like  Fate's  dread  step  approaches, 
As  o'er  thy  bridge,  at  hurr3ring  pace. 
Come  tramping  steeds  and  rumDung  coaches* 

That  midnight  train  hath  come  and  gone, 
From  silence  sprung,  in  silence  ended ; 

But  farther,  nought  to  me  is  known, 
Or  whence  it  came,  or  whither  tended. 


From  voiceless  gloom,  thus  suddenly 
Emerges  man  —  a  solemn  marvel ! 

From  mystery  to  mystery. 
Thus  o'er  the  bridge  of  Life  we  travel. 

Oh !  what  a  bitter  mockery 

Were  this  brief  span  to  mortals  given, 
Had  we,  oh  God  !  no  faith  in  Thee, 

No  staff  on  Earth,  no  hope  of  luaven! 

Oh,  no !  there  lies  beyond  the  tomb 
No  *  silent  land,'  awaiting  mortab ; 

A  land  of  melody  and  bloom 
Spreads  out  behind  Death's  gloomy  portals. 

Then  bravely  bide  the  doom  that  waits ; 

Bear  all  of  B^arth,  for  all  of  Heaven; 
Step,  like  a  conqueror,  through  those  gatea, 

Not  like  a  captive,  chained  and  driven. 


Oh  River !  rushing  to  the  sea 
With  eager  and  impetuous  motion, 

Soon  thy  pent  watere  shall  be  free 
To  roam  the  deep  and  boundless  ocean. 

Then,  while  thou  murmurest  in  mine  ear. 
Let  me  accept  the  lesson  given : 

Dost  thou  pant  for  a  wider  sphere  ? 
So  should  my  spirit  long  for  Heaven. 

Though  in  the  silence  of  the  night, 
I  thus  discourse  with  thee,  dear  river  f 

Though  flowing  almost  in  my  sight, 
Loved  stream!  we  meet  no  more  forever? 


Forever?    When  the  ties  whieh  chain 
My  soul  to  clay,  kind  Dead)  shall  sever. 

Free  as  the  vnnd,  I'll  roam  acain 
Along  thy  bank*,  ddightfalri^er ! 
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ADSZlinSSD    TO    THS     XDITOR. 


The  ancient  edifices  of  our  renowned  city  have  rapidly  fallen  before 
the  barbarous  and  unrelenting  hand  of  Improvement.  In  this  war  of 
the  Present  against  the  Past,  they  have  sustained  a  siege  which  haa 
proved  as  terrible  and  disastrous  as  that  of  any  of  which  we  have  re- 
cord in  the  history  of  either  ancient  or  modern  warfare.  One  af\er 
another  they  have  perished,  until  but  few  are  left  to  remind  us  of  the 
humble  character  and  moderate  pretensions  of  our  virtuous  and  tem- 
perate-minded progenitors.  There  are  yet  a  few  that  have  escaped  the  de- 
vastations of  the  war  ;  thanks  to  the  tenacity  and  sturdy  prejudice  of  the 
heirs  and  successors  of  that  noble  race,  who,  holding  in  utter  abhorrence 
the  example  of  many  around  them,  have  refused  to  yield  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  alienating  or  destroying  the  homes  that  have  descended  to  them, 
with  all  their  pleasant  associations  of  peace  and  contentment  that  clus- 
ter around  their  fire-sides!  Immortal  praise  be  to  their  memories! 
Their  dwelling-places  shall  for  ever  stand,  as  the  proud  memorials  of 
their  unyielding  virtues  and  sturdy,  honest  prejudices  !  I  honor  every 
evidence  of  this  feeling.  It  speaks  well  for  the  character  and  pride  of 
the  descendants  of  our  fathers.  It  is  the  true  preserver  of  all  that  a 
Dutchman  reverences ;  the  scenes  of  his  childhood  and  his  happiness. 

I  have  a  friend  who  has  stood  for  fifty  years,  like  a  brave  soldier  in 
the  battle,  breasting  the  storm  that  sweeps  around  him,  with  indomita- 
ble determination.  He  changes  not.  The  fashion  of  his  desires  are 
the  same  now  that  they  were  half  a  century  ago.  He  is  a  most  jealous 
observer  of  all  encroachments  upon  the  habits  and  tastes  of  his  ances- 
tors, and  reverences  the  lessons  of  antiquity  with  a  catholic  devotion. 
Upon  the  front  door  of  his  house  hangs  the  same  stupendous  knocker 
that  announced  the  visits  of  his  grand-father's  friends.  It  is  a  ponder- 
ous affair,  representing  the  head  of  a  lion  with  a  shaggy  mane,  and 
looking  terrific  enough  to  frighten  away  an  army  of  modem  visitors ! 
Raise  the  huge  hammer  that  hangs  suspended  by  a  ring  from  his  nose  ; 
its  thunders  shake  the  very  foundations  of  the  contiguous  walls,  that 
rise  in  slender  weakness  to  the  sky,  looking  scornfully  upon  the  humble 
pretensions  and  proportions  of  their  Dutch  neighbors.  Talk  to  him  of 
removing  this  ancient  announcer  of  family  visits,  for  the  more  modem 
and  effeminate  bell,  with  its  brass  or  silver  button,  at  the  door,  and  he 
would  deem  it  an  unpardonable  insult  to  his  good  taste.  He  loves  the 
very  sound  of  that  huge  hammer.  Before  its  ecliocs  die  away  into 
silence,  the  friendly  smile  of  hospitality  is  at  the  door,  with  an  honest 
and  hearty  earnestness  of  welcome,  which  proves  the  sincerity  of  his 
Dutch  heart. 

Every  thing  within,  too,  proves  the  consistency  of  his  ancient  preju- 
dices. He  abominates  Croton  water,  and  gives  his  preference  to  the 
delectable  Manhattan,  which  his  forefathers  drank  before  him.     How 
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prim  and  methodical  the  old  leathern  buckets  hang  in  his  wide  hall, 
ready  for  use  in  case  of  any  accident  by  fire  !  He  could  not  sleep  in 
security,  without  these  faithful  sentinels  being  at  all  times  at  hand. 
What  a  feeling  of  safety  is  there  in  these  immemorial  fixtures !  He 
burns  wood  ;  coal  makes  him  dull,  and  fills  his  brain  with  much  blood. 
His  wide  chimney-pieces  and  high  mantels  glow  cheerfully  with  the 
light  and  warmth  of  his  winter's  fire.  His  wood  burns  with  a  crack- 
ling  sociability,  that  makes  it  as  familiar  as  one  of  the  household.  If 
you  go  into  his  cellar,  where  his  winter  logs  are  piled,  you  will  find 
their  smooth  ends  outward,  and  as  orderly  and  regular  as  if  arranged 
with  a  plumb-line.  He  is  the  truest  specimen  of  a  Dutchman,  with  all 
his  loves  and  prejudices,  that  ever  descended  from  the  first  settlers  of 
New- Amsterdam.     I  must  tell  you  more  about  him,  some  day  or  other. 

It  was  my  intention  at  the  beginning  to  have  introduced  you  to  my 
old  school-master,  and  the  little  school-house  which  still  stands  in  Tem- 
ple-street, in  the  rear  of  the  City  Hotel.  How  it  has  managed  to  escape 
the  demolition  to  which  the  ancient  city  has  been  subjected,  passes  my 
comprehension.  It  is  sadly  altered,  however,  and  has  answered  various 
purposes  since  the  classic  days  of  my  youth.  It  fell,  some  years  since, 
into  the  ownership  of  a  strange  being,  of  some  wealth  and  many  eccen- 
tricities, who  resided  in  it,  and  suffered  it  to  go  to  decay.  When  the 
City  Hotel  was  offered  for  sale,  he  determined  to  purchase  it  and  tear  it 
down,  because,  as  he  declared  to  me,  it  intercepted  his  view  of  the 
Broad  Way !  Only  think  of  it !  It  was  a  low,  two-story,  wooden 
shanty,  which,  owing  to  the  accumulated  weight  of  almost  a  century  of 
years,  leans  like  one  of  the  towers  of  Pisa ;  nevertheless,  it  is  as  tena- 
cious of  its  integrity  and  uprightness  as  was  ever  the  soul  of  the  architect 
who  built  it.  Once  upon  a  time  it  was  a  pretty  affair.  I  remember 
it  as  such ;  and  it  makes  my  heart  mourn  to  see  it  so  miserably  neglected. 
The  associations  which  centre  about  it  are  connected  with  the  sunny 
hours  of  my  boyhood  ;  and  there  it  stands,  in  the  dreamy  atmosphere 
of  my  memory,  a  cherished  and  dear  object  of  veneration. 

The  old  school- master !  God  bless  his  honest  face !  May  his  setting 
sun  be  as  bright  and  glorious,  as  his  life  has  been  placid  and  beautiful ! 
A  more  amiable,  child-loving  being  never  nursed  into  affection  the  sus- 
ceptible nature  of  children.  He  loved  them  for  their  innocence  and 
purity  ;  and  albeit  now  far  sunken  in  the  twilight  of  old  age,  no  day  of 
his  life  is  passed  without  mingling  and  associating  with  these  dear  ob- 
jects of  his  love  ;  *  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.'  If  man  on 
earth  ever  had  a  foretaste  of  Heaven,  it  is  thou,  honest,  full-souled 

C !  the  very  gem  of  school- masters  and  christians ;  the  placidest 

and  most  amiable  of  mentors.      Thy  gray  hairs  are  a  crown  of  glory 
to  thy  manly,  cheerful  face. 

With  what  tender  solicitude  didst  thou  watch  the  dawn  of  our  young 
intellects,  and  lead  them,  with  accents  of  sweet  and  eloquent  persuasion, 
to  the  love  of  books  and  learning  !  How  kindly  and  gently  didst  thou 
smooth  the  rugged  journey  of  school-boy  life  !  There  was  no  harsh- 
ness in  thy  commands ;  no  austerity  in  thy  rebukes.  They  fell  kindly 
upon  our  hearts,  stirring  them  into  a  generous  and  manly  emulation.  I 
love  thee  for  the  recollections  of  honest  and  hearty  earnestness  with 
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which  thou  enteredst  into  the  very  delights  of  our  childhood.  Thou  didtt 
breathe,  with  refreshing  exhilaration,  the  sunny  atmosphere  which  en- 
compassed those  about  thee,  and  with  a  susceptibility  as  tender  as  theirs 
whose  hearts  clustered  around  thine  own,  partook  in  child-like  simplicity 
of  their  innocent  sports  and  pastimes. 

If  ever  this  humble  tribute,  from  one  who  owes  to  thee  all  that  he  pos- 
sesses that  is  worthy  of  preservation  in  this  rude  world,  should  reach 
thy  dim  eye,  and  enter  with  grateful  pride  into  thy  heart,  let  it  be  a 
blessing  and  a  praise,  to  follow  thee  all  the  days  of  thy  life. 

Such  was  the  character,  dear  Kniceerbockbr,  of  one,  of  whom  in 
the  beautiful  language  of  Wordsworth  : 

'  SoMC  faitbflil  eulogist  mav  say, 
He  souffht  not  praise,  and  praise  did  orerlook 
His  unobtrusive  merit ;  but  his  life, 
Sweet  to  himscU,  was  exercised  in  good, 

That  shall  survive  his  name  and  memory.'  J  H.  o 

Hftm-AmaUrdanif  October,  1845. 


*LIVE       TO        DO        GOOD.' 


BT    OXOBOX    W.    BBTBUMC. 


X. 


Live  to  do  good ;  but  not  with  thought  to  win 
From  man  reward  of  any  kindness  done : 

Remember  Him  who  died  on  cross  for  sin, 
The  merciful,  the  meek,  rejected  One  ; 

When  He  was  slain,  for  crime  of  doine  good, 

Camt  thou  expect  return  of  gratitude  f 


IX. 


Do  good  to  all ;  but,  while  thou  servest  best, 
^d  at  thy  greatest  cost,  nerve  thee  to  bear. 

When  thine  own  heart  with  anguish  is  op{n«8t. 
The  cruel  taunt,  the  cold  averted  air. 

From  lips  which  thou  hast  taught  in  hope  to  pray. 

And  eyes  whose  sorrows  thou  nast  wiped  away. 


XXX. 


Still  do  thou  flfood ;  but  for  His  holy  take. 
Who  died  for  thine,  fixing  thy  purpose  ever 

Hiffh  as  His  throne,  no  wrath  of  man  can  shake ; 
So  shall  He  own  thy  generous  endeavor, 

And  take  thee  to  His  conqueror's  glory  up. 

When  thou  hast  shared  the  Saviour's  bitter  cap. 


XV. 


Do  nought  but  good,  for  such  the  noble  strife 
Of  virtue  is,  gainst  wrong  to  venture  love, 

And  for  thy  foe  devote  a  brother's  life, 
Content  to  wait  the  recompense  above : 

Brave  for  the  truth,  to  fiercest  insult  meek. 

In  mercy  strong,  in  vengeance  only  weak. 

PIOMt^pMs^  1848. 
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Neit  10  joumeylng  by  ona'i  kU  in  foreign  l>nd>,  and  unidaC  \be  lubUmitiea  of  God*! 
nighiisil  works,  ia  the  plrannrB  of  accompanying  an  inletllgent  observatil  Iravetlat  in  hi» 
progresa  ttirough  and  among  iLo  '  great  ttaUieita  of  Nuare.'  Mr.  Ciieever  in  >uch  K 
traveller.  Such  is  lite  freBtniesa,  ihe  lividneaa  of  bis  deBcriptioni  of  toounlain  aa<l  cloud 
scenery;  lui^h  the  nnlunlnea  of  his  emotions  ai  beholding  the  marvels  which  )ue  spread 
aiDund  him  i  Ihat  we  seem  to  see  wilb  hii  eyes,  lo  hear  wiib  his  ears,  and  almosl  lo  fesl 
with  liis  heart.  We  can  call  lo  mind  no  work  which  has  aHbnted  us  so  clear  an  unpres- 
sioD  of  the  scenery  of  (be  AI[b,  an  the  intensting  volume  before  us.  Mr.  ChKIvkx  writn 
from  so  flill  a  mind  ;  so  thick-cluiteritiB  urc  his  illusimtioDs  of  ihongbt,  tooml,  retigionsor 
imagtnalive,  that  we  never  tire  of  what  might  in  other  hands  prove  tnonolonous  descrip- 
lion;  just  as  one  is  fiuigiKd  in  1i«Iening  to  a  discoune  which  is  intended  by  the  speaker  to 
be  ail  eloquent,  as  thai  term  iigeneraally  ondBntood.  We  give,  with  regret  that  we  can 
give  no  more,  a  single  passage,  describing  llio  '  Pass  of  the  Col  de  Balme,"  and  especially 
that  must  niblime  of  all  muunlain  aspects,  the  rolling  away  of  '  misi-land'  from  vast  and 
boundlMs  mountain-scenery: 
'Oca  hittsT  dtisppatBlmcni  in  Ihe  log  wu  hsnl  id  bslHirDn,  ml  we  tst  hroodlnf  uii  rnourulu 

out  sad  eimoRlhiitT  rsvelulim  at  splaiidnr,  we  Birer  dnsaad  of  The  siMdt  bail  mdUIhiI.  we 
coeld  DDt  tell  whsm.  ud  the  whsls  Illimitable  nt  of  f  lorr  Id  lUi.  Uui  beul  oT  Swilzarbod'i  Alpiee 
fnndears,  «u  dlHOoHiti  lbs  smnrr  nmuircli  oT  noenliLBi.  Ibe  hofo  (Isden,  the  Jinoi  gnuilts 
poki.  nesilla(,ud  rouih  aoDniuiu  usn  and  ridni  congrsgsud  snd  rtimllac  up  in  ersi?  dirKtlon, 
wUli  Ibe  iMf  bneiiflil  Vsls  oT  CtasmmuiT  riiible  (hns  end  u  edi),  hr  beoesth  lu,  u  UUI  and  ibislnf 

d^plE  of''^er :7l  i^^rl  ■•  ^Ve  ceuM  uilh  il  i'vul'm  Ibe'olb" ^'suii  vu  unUlai  u  ■  brida- 


I  uow  roiaoUiit  Iht  dew,  added  In  iu  pimr  bj^  siieli  suddea  alterauknu. 
I  vsle  Aosted  ui  mid  air  bmwh  ua  b  fun  Bokbs  af  cloud,  bstoir  uud  beyond  which 
h  its  vUIsfu,  Dieadovs,  and  wiadiDg-  pubi,  snd  the  livsr  ruDDlnf  Ibroufb  ItUke  aail- 
lilf  Ibe  Bilsta  confrepusd  awsf  baynad  Ihii  K*as>  rollui(  bimhi  spoa  uaaiu, 
irned  into  flesEy  nlfvar  by  tbeHBU|liI,Ilie  wbsle  body  of  Ibasi  frmdaslly  ralnaliDC 


islhecliaiBafMi 


liaofMoDlBUDcIinnh 
ni>r«  from  tbe  nQey 


-evealed  to  IU.    Tlal 


ly.    The  GrsBd  Halet.  wUh  lbs  v 


lupuiwily.  St  flril  sppwsring  [DUed  and  imaolli.wtiile  aid  (lltierinE  with  perpslesl  snow,  bat  ig  lbs 
snnin  bii  lii(btir))BlbeBSIsludaw>H'oiBiDinBillUisuinBUt.udnTea]iidIed|eiiindchaiiiiJ.viMMiuld 

BslDni  Uh  left  raafs  being  much  Inwsr,  IboDcbibeauiBBUIaribc  BmiU  anrUe  ihouuuid  Ibei  la 
bsighl.    Haw  QD  Ike  Col  de  Balne  wo  ire  midway  ia  IbsM  inblimc  ilews.  on  an  eleviiiun  of  Hteu 

'  On  lbs  Col  iuelf  we  ate  betnesa  l»a  io/tier  belfbu.  both  of  whicb  I  ■acondad.  ODC  of  Ibsm  beiuf 

E  Ibouisnd  1^1 ;  ud  Ibe  cragi  by  wbioE  I  had  Dowulsd  appnivd  lu  loaMly  parcbed.  si  if  I  tould 
•bate  and  lumblo  Ibsm  from  tbeit  placH  b^  my  band.    Tbeiiawln  everydiraclioSM«En»diaIaUa|y 
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*  But  the  hour  of  most  intense  splendor  in  this  day  of  i^lory,  was  the  rising  of  the  clouds  in  Chft- 
mouay,  as  we  could  dUcern  them  like  stripes  of  amber  tioatiug  in  an  azure  sea.  They  rested  npoB, 
and  floated  over,  the  successive  glacier  gorges  of  the  mountaiu  raage  on  either  hand,  like  ao  naaj 
islands  of  the  blest,  auchorod  in  mid  heaven  below  us ;  or  like  so  many  radiant  filet  of  the  while- 
robed  heavenly  host  floating  transversely  across  the  valley.  This  extended  through  its  whole  length, 
and  it  was  a  most  singular  phenomenon ;  for  through  these  ridges  of  cloud  we  could  look  •■  throiu^ 
a  telescope,  down  into  the  vale,  and  along  to  its  farther  end  ;  but  the  intensity  of  the  light  tieahiny 
from  the  snows  of  the  mount-iius,  and  reflected  in  these  fleecy  radiances,  almost  •■  so  manyaecondavy 
suns,  hung  in  the  clear  atmosphere,  was  well-nigh  blinding. 

'  The  scene  seemed  to  nxst  a  fit  symbol  of  celestial  glories ;  and  I  thought,  if  a  Tialon  of  raeh  in- 
tense splendor  could  be  arrayed  by  the  divine  power  out  of  mere  earth,  air,  and  water,  and  mnde  to 
assume  such  beauty  indescribable  at  a  breath  of  the  wind,  a  movement  of  the  sun,  a  slight  change  in 
the  elements,  what  mind  could  even  dimly  and  distantly  form  to  itself  a  conception  of  the  ■plendon 
of  the  world  of  heavenly  glory.' 

We  cannot  regard  with  favor  our  author^s  *  forced  constructions*  against  the  obeenranoet 
of  the  prevalent  religion,  in  the  regions  which  he  traversed.  It  seems  not  a  little  ongrmp 
cious,  in  the  midst  of  the  enjoyments  of  benevolent  and  kindly  offices  at  the  hands  of  monlDi 
and  other  Catholic  devotees,  to  interpolate  animadversions,  not  to  say  anathemas, 
the  faith  in  which  they  were  educated,  and  the  only  influence  of  which,  at  leait  in 
traveller's  case,  was  a  result  of  admitted  *  good  works.*  Tliis  error  of  taste  constitiilea,  to 
our  mind,  the  only  defect  of  the  volume  before  us ;  a  book  which  we  can  cordially  com- 
mend to  our  readers  as  a  work  of  rare  interest,  well  sustained  from  the  beginning  to  the 
close. 


The  Songs  of  oxtr  Land,  and  OnncB  Posais.    By  Mabt  E.  Hewttt.    In  one  Tolanie.    pp.  150^ 
Boston :  William  D.  Ticknob  and  Company. 

In  looking  over  this  volume  we  encounter  many  charming  poems  with  which  the  reodor 
has  aleady  been  made  acquainted  through  the  pnges  of  the  Knickeabocker  ;  but  tidi 
circumstance  will  only  serve  to  enhance  the  anxiety  which  will  be  felt  to  pnosesi  the  n- 
mainder  of  our  fair  and  gifted  correspondent's  collection.  Mrs.  Hewitt,  or  (as  we  caonot 
help  calling  her,  after  her  tasteful  noni'de-plume,)  *  Ione,*  hasan  uncommonly  masculine  Ibroo 
and  vigor  of  style,  united  with  unusual  feminine  sweetness  and  grace ;  attribaiM  that 
do  not  always  accompany  eacli  other,  in  the  writings  of  many  of  her  sex.  Whether  alio 
illustrates  human  passion  or  aftectioii ;  describes  tlie  beauties  of  nature,  or  arootei  emo* 
tions  of  patriotic  ardor ;  she  has  the  faculty  of  taking  her  reader  with  her.  She  ■ecam  a 
*  fitting  audience'  always,  and  we  can  only  hope,  not  less  on  behalf  of  the  public  than  her* 
self,  that  that  audience  will  not  hereafter  consist  of  *  a  few.*  We  have  little  space  for  eE« 
tracts ;  and  yet,  with  a  vivid  remembrance  of  the  impression  which  the  Green  MoontaiiM 
of  Vermont  made  upon  us,  when  first  we  caught  their  pale  blue-green  summits  rning  in 
the  clear  summer  air,  while  passing  in  the  rail-cars  toward  Saratoga,  we  cannot  nmttt  Uie 
inclination  to  quote  the  following  spirited  lines  to  those  bulwarks  of  Nature  : 


Stbongrold  of  Freedom's  stalwart  band ! 
Firm  as  when  to  the  all-forming  hand 

Your  peaks  from  chaos  rose  ; 
Filed  not  like  Atlas  in  its  might. 
Nor  Alps,  nor  Andes  in  your  height. 

Crowned  with  perpetual  snows. 

Froud  cradle  of  the  Vermontese ! 

Where  healthful  floats  the  mountain  breeze, 

Oh !  give  me  but  again 
To  track  that  valley  green  and  fair. 
By  soft  Winootfki  wandering  there 

In  beauty  to  Chomplaio. 

Oh !  glorious  first  when  morning  bright 
Lifted  the  mantle  of  the  night 

From  off  your  glittering  sides. 
Ye  broke  upon  my  raptured  view  ; 
In  robes  of  mist,  and  pearls  of  dew, 

Bedecked  like  Eastern  brides. 


Upflowcd  your  veils  of  gansy  sheen; 
There  lay  your  pastures,  all  in  green. 

Outspreading  'neath  the  sun  ; 
Nor  toiled  vour  husbandmen  in  vmin. 
For  wide  the  yellow,  ripened  grain 

Waved  o'er  ye,  every  one. 

The  kine  lowed  on  each  grassy  steep. 
There,  in  your  shadows  browsed  the  that^ 

And  winged  the  laden  bee ; 
All  flashing  welled  the  mountain  springs, 
The  sparkling  rills,  like  living  things 

Leaped  downward,  joyously. 

Short  time  I  breathed  your  mountain  air. 
Or  lingered  'monr  your  valleys  fidr. 

Or  by  that  winding  river; 
But  oh !  your  loveliness  to  me 
Is  pictured  bright  in  memory, 

There  to  endare  for  ever. 
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We  Ihoughl  of  Uia  preltf  and  gnceDil  linu  *  To  Makt  of  KuuluDky,'  a.  few  dsyii  liace, 
when  we  Mtw  ihit  fur  uiil  amiablH  yoang  lady  bealuw  h«t  hand  and  lieart  upon  Iha  neat 
kinimaa  of  an  old  and  valued  friend ;  and  we  invoked  for  (lie  lovely  '  Roia-HiHT'  tfae 
hnppincn  which  our  auOioreu  henclf  would  have  impbred  of  Fale  for  the  fair  bride. 
One  word  as  to  the  eilemaU  of  the  votume  tHfore  i»  :  it  is  the  mDet  adnunihly-executed 
book  which  we  havenacounlered  in  miuiy  moDthi.  luamoolhly-preued  aheets,  clear  type, 
and  broad  page  with  ample  maigin,  make  it  not  leffl  pleaianl  10  the  eye  than  the  conlenli 
are  lo  the  mind. 


ILuOAjiXT.    A  Talk  or  tiu  Riai.  hid  Idiu,  Blioht  im  Bloob.    larludlng  ikucliei  of  ■ 
Won.  '  "'  ■-      ■  0"  '    ™"'    PP-  "<•-    ""o*"  *«■ 

Tu«K.E  was  a  brief  hint  in  the  '  Gonrp'  of  our  last  number,  that  we  had  read  with  not 
a  liltle  pleasure  lha  volume  nhoK  title  ii  given  above.  We  And  peroiml  Ihe  bocA,  but 
'by  parcels'  only,  as  DieiilltaNt  lint  beard  Othillo'i  ilory,  and  'nui  inlenljvd;.' 
We  are  now  however  ponened  of  the  contents  of  the  work;  and  although  we  bave  en- 
countered, In  a  delibomte  lontideration  thereof,  many  lhing^  the  omiaion  of  which 
would  not  in  our  jodgment  have  detraeled  from  the  merit  or  inteml  of  the  purformuice, 
we  are  yet  confirmed  In  our  opinion  of  the  numeroni  beauties  of  the  volume.  And  among 
ihem  we  reckon  conapicnouely,  a  ■incere  love  of  nature,  on  the  part  of  the  aulitor;  a  keen 
observation  of  human  chanctar;  a  gennine  bole  of  ahUlow  pretence  and  pMudii-|riety ; 
and  a  love  of,  and  cnpscity  for,  true  humor  and  trenchant  Eatin,  But  wo  wiah  rather  to 
let  the  uulboi  nipreeeni  hii  ow-n  characteriilici,  than  lo  >ei  tliero  forth  by  any  worda  of 
our  own.  In  hia  '  pbanlaimogorical  introduclary'  he  places  before  ub  the  niicleu>  of  bia 
future  bennne,  In  the  penon  of  on  infant:  'We  behold,'  he  >aya,  'acliild  eight  or  lea 
monttu  old ;  it  hu  brown,  curly  hair,  dark  eyea,  fair  conditioned  features,  a  heallh-glaw- 
ing  cheek,  aod  weU-ihaped  Umhs.  Who  ia  it!  whose  isii<  what  ia  it!  when  ia  it!  It 
is  in  Ihe  centre  of  fontaatir  light,  and  only  a  dimly-revealed  fonn  sppean.  U  nuiy  be 
Queen  Victoria'!  or  Sally  Twig'a.  It  ia  (ten's  own  child,  aa  all  children  ore.  The  blood 
of  Adam  and  Eve,  tbrough  how  many  soever  channels  diverging,  mns  in  iu  veins,  and 
the  apiril  of  the  Eternal,  that  blows  every  where,  hai  animated  ili  hjoI.  It  opens  ils  eyea 
upon  ua,  BtrEtchea  DQt  its  handa  It)  Di,  a«  all  children  do.  Con  you  love  it!  ll  maybe  the 
heir  of  a  throne,  doea  it  Inleresl  you;  or  of  a  milking  stool,  do  not  despise  it.  It  ia  a 
miracle  of  the  All-working,  it  it  endowed  by  Ibe  AU-giHed.  Smile  upon  it,  and  it  will 
amile  yon  back  again ;  fH-ick  ll,  and  it  will  cry.  Bach  child  on  thi>  lonaqueoua  ball, 
wheilier  its  noae  be  aquiline,  its  eyes  block  and  small,  iU  cheek-honea  prominent,  its  lipt 
large,  or  its  head  narrow ;  wheiher  ita  hue  be  while,  olive,  or  jel,  is  of  God's  creating, 
and  is  dolighied  with  the  bright  summer  light,  a  bed  of  grass,  Ihe  wind,  birds,  and  pup- 
pies; and  amilei  in  the  eyes  of  all  beholden.  It  b  Cod'b  child  etdl,  and  in  nwlhsr'i.  It 
IS  coriouaty  and  wanderfully  made  ;  the  iospinUion  of  ihe  Almighty  hath  given  it  under- 
alanding.  It  will  look  after  Goo,  ils  JWaker,  by  how  many  soever  namea  be  may  b«  call- 
ed ;  it  will  aspire  lo  the  Infinite,  wheiher  that  loSiiile  be  erpressed  in  Bengalee  or  Arabic, 
English  or  Chinese :  it  will  seek  to  know  tmlb ;  it  will  long  lo  be  loved ;  it  will  ain  and 
be  miserable,  if  it  has  none  Id  care  for  it;  it  will  die.' 

We  follow  llie  Ultle  Mieoirit  on  thraugh  her  childhood  and  youlh  to  womanhood,  and 
trace  in  each  phaw  of  her  career  the  growing  up  in  her  aoul  of  a  senM  of  the  myeleriea  of 
nature,  and  the  power  of  human  passions  and  atlectioiii.  Nothing  con  be  more  plea- 
aantly  described  than  the  hoine-Bcenea  nf  her  early  life.  It  is  delightftil  10  go  with  Iter  in 
eearch  for  Ihe  dandelion  Sower,  or  sil  by  her  side  while  ahe  walohes  (he  yellow  and 
brow-n  chickens  bobbing  in  and  out  of  the  smart-weed,  or  chlppecing  on  llie  gran ;  or  hear 
with  her  in  auminei  the  murmur  ovi-r  bead  of  the  ingecls  which  people  the  sunbeam,  oiul 
the  chirjMug  of  crickets  in  Iho  gta™  and  under  ihe  dccnying  aills  of  the  house.    Pleaaant 
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is  it  to  go  forth  with  her,  and  Obed  her  companion,  into  the  old  woods  to  dig  the  '  i 
fax/  that  is  so  *  good  ten  chaw/  as  <  good  as  nu^cake8/  together  with  the  beaatiAil  but 
*orfol  bumin'  Indian  turnip;  to  stand  with  her  among  the  children,  as  '  the  matter*  goes 
by,  *  the  boys  folding  their  arms  and  making  short  quick  bows,  the  girls  dovetailing  their 
fingers,  and  squatting  in  low  courtesies.'  Lean  over  the  little  bridge  with  her,  for  a  mo- 
ment, reader,  you  who  remember  the  deep  thoughts  of  the  days  of  your  youth,  and  say 
whether  these  sentences  touch  not  the  electric  chain  wherewith  you  are  bound:  'Tlie 
shadow  of  God  was  about  her,  but  she  knew  Him  or  It  not ;  she  was  ignorant  as  a  Hot- 
tentot She  came  to  the  bridge ;  the  water  ran  deep  and  dark  below  her.  Who  will  look 
into  her  soul  as  she  looked  into  the  water  ?  Who  will  thread  the  Via  Dolorosa  of  her 
spirit?  For  the  music,  the  murmurs  of  that  brook,  there  were  no  ears,  as  there  were  nooa 
for  hen.  Yet  s^  looked  into  the  water,  which  seemed  to  hiss  and  race  more  merrily  orer 
the  stones,  as  she  looked.  She  heard  owls,  frogs,  tree-toads;  and  she  might  almost  haTB 
heard  the  tread  of  the  saturnine  wood-spider,  at  work  in  his  loom,  with  his  warp-tail  and 
shottie-feet,  working  a  weft  which  the  dews  were  even  then  embroidering,  to  shine  oat, 
when  the  sun  rose,  in  silver  spangles  and  ruby  buds ;  and  her  own  soul,  woven  as  silently 
in  God's  quilt,  was  taking  on  impressions  from  those  dark  woods,  that  invisible  univene, 
to  shine  out  when  her  morning  dawns.  Alas !  when  shall  that  be ;  in  this  world,  in  the 
next ?    Is  there  any  place  here  for  a  pure  beautiful  soul!' 

We  can  can  say  but  little  for  the  creation  of  *  Mr.  Bartholomew  Elliman,'  the  idKiol- 
master,  a  sort  of  diluted  Dominie  Sampson  ;  and  yet  he  is  not  amiss  as  a  foil,  and  is 
ful,  moreover,  as  a  prompter  to  the  thoughts  of  our  friend  Margaret.  We  shall  'i 
her^  however ;  and  ask  the  reader's  attention  to  the  following  dialogue  between  ' 
Amy,*  a  Sunday-school  teacher,  and  our  little  heroine ;  premising  only  that  *  Haeb*  is  • 
poor  unfortunate  inebriate,  whom  the  minister,  according  to  *  Miss  Amt,'  says  *tlM  deffl 
will  bum  in  hell-fire'  hereafter,  and  that  the  little  boy  who  is  so '  wicked'  on  the  Sabbath, 
is  a  deformed  child,  who  has  excited  the  sorrowing  sympathy  of  little  Margarbt: 

*  The  Minister  is  a  holy  man,  a  good  man  I  mean ;  he  la  converted,  he  repents  of  his  sins.  I  IMBI 
he  is  very  sorry  he  is  so  wicked.* 

*  Don't  he  keep  a  being  wicked  ^    You  said  he  was  wicked.' 

'  Why,  yes,  he  is  wicked.  We  are  all  totally  depraved.  You  do  not  understand.  I  foar  I  caaaot 
make  yon  see  it  as  it  is.  My  dear  child,  the  eyes  of  the  carnal  mind  are  blind,  and  thejr  a»BOC  sse. 
I  must  tell  yoo,  though  it  may  make  you  feel  bad,  that  young  as  you  are,  yoo  are  a  mosmftil  instsaos 
of  the  truth  of  Scripture.  But  I  dare  not  speak  smooth  things  to  you.  If  you  would  read  your  Bible, 
and  pray  to  God,  your  eyes  would  be  opened  so  you  could  see.  But  I  did  want  to  tail  yos  abeal 
Jesus  Christ,  who  was  both  God  and  Man.  He  came  and  died  for  us.  He  suffered  the  emd  dssA 
of  the  cross.  The  Apostle  John  says  he  came  to  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world.  If  yon  will  be- 
lieve in  Christ  he  will  save  you.  The  Holy  Spirit  that  came  once  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  will  agsia 
come,  and  cleanse  your  heart.  You  must  have  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ.  Yoa  most  tske  him  ss 
your  Atoning  Sacrifice.    Are  you  willing  to  so  to  Christ,  my  child  V 

'  Yes,  Ma'am,  if  he  won't  bum  up  Hash,  and  I  want  to  go  and  see  that  little  erookad  boj  too.' 

'  It 's  wicked  for  children  to  see  one  another  Sundays.' 

*  I  did  aee  him  at  Meeting.' 

'  I  mean  to  meet  and  play  and  show  picture-books,  and  that  little  boy  is  very  apt  to  plaf  t  he  eatAss 
frasshoppert,  and  goes  down  by  the  side  of  the  brook,  before  sun  down ;  that  is  very  ImmL' 

*  Are  his  eves  sore,  like  Obed's,  sometimes,  so  that  the  light  hurts  himT* 
'  It  is  God's  day,  and  he  won't  let  children  play.' 

*  He  lets  the  graash(^pers  play.' 

*  But  he  will  punish  children.' 

*  Won't  he  punish  the  grasshoppers  too  V 
•No.' 

« Well,  I  guess,  I  an*t  aAraid  of  God.' 

A  most  exquisite  description  succeeds,  of  a  quiet  mral  scene  in  New-Eaglaiid,  wUeh 
we  regret  is  too  long  to  be  quoted,  and  too  complete  to  be  marred  by  segregadoft.  Wa 
can  only  spare  space  for  the  subjoined,  which  includes  a  sketch  of  children  let  loon  horn 
the  restraints  of  a  Puritan  Sabbath,  and  illustrates  somewhat,  we  think,  the  remarice  of  • 
contributor  in  a  late  number  of  this  Magazine,  upon  what  constitutes  the  'keeping  of  tho 
Sabbath  day,'  according  to  the  true  intent  of  its  great  Foimder ; 

'  Masoabet  sat  attentive  to  all  this ;  what  were  her  feelings  we  know  not  now,  we  may  kaow  I 
after}  and  eloods  that  had  spent  the  Sabbath  hi  their  vwa  way  esme with hsr to bebsU Hm 
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prsuion,  in  IhU  Mil,  wann,  golden  fUD-ielUori  ibenlMiffOT  lie'rtlHiaii  hul  (ous  dawn,  aiid  tiia 
■k;  adlRHed  luglDTf',  ihi  bU  muts  lud  aadiiilurbed,  u  ittbt  ngn  (In  ehild-quMm  of  cliii  gnu 

'  WhIlB  u  [ba  Fond,  (be  blrdt  win  clniliit  tbrnr  iiniiu,  ud  Nurtiret  nu  uking  bar  pmlng  Jook 
oribeiky,  tn  lhiTiJli(iullianiiism(iiBi-nIbn]karDnhIhn  ini  lani  of  lbs  dw,  and  vu  igdulisd 
ItnGnluneBbuTUHiJirliioii.  When  tbe  lutitiiniiuriit' bine  light  Tulibed  nrom  Ibn  lup  at  Iht 
BDunialD  br^-OBd  (bfl  HiTer,  wUtber  lanKore  ey«  wbtb  inmsd,  LberaBxplDdfld  the  loeg  twentT-fbur 
boen  (MBl  upkUid  ■toLLao  enMiimDr  LanKOre  heefU  and  t^ion.    'Son'!  down!'  ■■DD'sdoirni' 

Dili  in  every  Aiailly,  wu  Bchoed  fron  bonn  lo  btniie.    The  ipell  «u  farobfln,  tbe  leliier  wu  eiit, 
tioon  end  felee  Hew  o]icd,  end  out  Ibe  cbEldrea  broke  inlu  the  rireeta,  Id  breeibe  e  freiJi  foelEiif < 

inrod  lueirorer  the  Green.    Tbe  boyi  lenpgd  and  irbonped  towaidi  (he  MneliDE-bauee, 
pOBuUe  loeinmlloiu' 

Our  limiU  rorfaid  farther  caimiden 
given  cuch  a  tiuiu  nr  its  quality  ih&t 
tL    We  can  confidently  assure  thei 


will  Iw  induced  Ic 
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■  KlKHATTUC.   By  Cdeti 
r  Amerimi  Booki.-    In  oi 


Mr.  Jobn  Potet,  of  llie  New-Yurk  Park-Tlieatre,  in  a  wonhy  man,  in  gJI  the  rol&liana 
of  private  life.  Tlti*ij  cunceded  byngrpnt  Dumber  of  peitons  in  Ihialown,  wliofie  eftrlieM 
memories,  like  our  o^^d^  are  iLBtK>ciated  v^tii  thea.[ricaJ  performancee  ax  oor  chief  drvoalic 
temple.  Ab  an  actor,  Mr.  Povet  lias  never  aipired  lo  any  tiling  beyond  the  iegiUmata 
reai-h  of  his  hieirionic  abiUiieo.  Hie  Wile  of  chamclen  ia  not  eitfaiiie,  nor  doeH  it  em- 
hmce  thime  emlted  creations  of  tliegreBldmmatitU,  the  perBOnalioni  of  which  haregtvea 
fnma  lo  m  many  nuuter-Diinda.  Now  (vhal  would  '  the  people  of  America'  think,  if  Mr. 
Pdfet  ihouid  ael  upaa  a  tlieatrical  'elar.'of  ihe  Cral  magniiudc!  Aaa  '  pecuniary  Irati*- 
aclion,'  would  nuungera  in  genarai  Kgard  an  engagenienl  with  him  as  '  Gnt  tragedian' 
in  a  favDiahlfl  light !  Would  there  not  be  a  general  gufiaw,  lo  aee  him  atluipt  the  higher 
wnlka,  and  claim  the  UghcrhDnora  of  the  dnuna,-  lu  aeehim.iD  a  playofhia  own  writing,  filch 
'a  point'  Iram  llie  alyle  of  Iho  elder  KljiK,  n  'great  hit'  rtum  Mao  re  act,  or  a  '  poeaionale 
bunt'  from  Fobbkst  i  interweave  ihem  wilh  a  aubordinale  lisaito  of  mere  Pavei/,  and  by 
aueh  meanii,  aided  hf  a  anwll  clique -ayilein  of  predetermined  and  reciprocalory  puAry, 
endeavor  tu  take  Ihe  admiration  of '  the  Stalei'  by  storm  7  We  auppoie  Ibere  tvonid  be 
but  otw  anawcr  to  tbia  query,  could  it  be  audibly  addressed  la  every  peraon  who  hoe  ever 
seen  ur  heard  our  respected  ti^ead  Mr,  PovEi  upon  the  boardsof  the  Park-Thealre.  Mr. 
CoRNELim  Mathewb,  the  author  of  tlie  long-in-coming  thin  pamphlct-voiume  belbre  lu, 
ettataina,  like  Hr.  PovEV,  the  cbaraolei  of  an  amiable  (and  barmteialy-egaliilicaij  per- 
aon  in  private  liie.  Tliis  ne  believe  to  lie  generally  conceded  ;  but  here  Ibe  aimilarity 
between  the  two  gentlemen  endr.  Indeed,ihednuiHliccalegory  wKich  wehaveaaiuned, 
becomes  a  'clear  cane' when  applied  in  a  lileisry  aenne  (o  the  'wiiiings'of  Mr.M*TaEwti, 
and  in  ■□  eapecial  nttoner,  to  the  Toluow  under  notice.    Take  away  from  ila  page*  tlie 
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mere  external  resemblances,  the  ridiculous  verbal  imitations,  of  Dickens  and  Cakltub. 
and  answer  ua — O!  honest,  candid  reader  of  the  little  booklet  in  question — and  what 
remains  ?  '  Marry  this  :*  a  bald  inventory  of  every  thing  which  strikes  the  eye  of  the  writer, 
(who,  you  cannot  help  thinking,  has  <  a  screw  loose*  somewhere  in  his  mental  machineryO  *> 
he  goes  out  of  town,  or  wanders  about  the  metropolis ;  visiting  the  Battery,  Chatham-atreety 
the  Five  Points,  the  wharves,  the  Tombs,  the  Croton  Reservoir,  the  ShotrTower,  and  far 
the  second  if  not  the  third  time,  Washington  Parade-Ground,  in  character  of  the  old  Potter'a 
Field ;  with  other  the  like  familiar  places  and  scenes.  There  is  no  *  plot'  to  the  story. 
*  Story!  God  bless  yon !  he  has  none  to  tell,  Sir.'  There  is  nothing  but  a  foolish  foncy 
<<  convenient,*  as  the  Irish  have  it,  to  disguised  imitations  of  the  '  Christmas  Carol'  and 
'  The  Chimes*)  of  two  boys  wandering  about  town,  each  claiming  an  equal  share  of  '  pro- 
perty' in  all  that  they  come  across.  But  such  straining  after  hizarrenei  of  expressiOD ; 
such  struggles  to  avoid  saying  plain  things  in  a  plain  way ;  such  kaleidoscopic  views  of 
natural  and  artificial  objects ;  such  far-fetched  and  dissimilar  similes,  the  very  perfectioa  of 
catachresis;  we  'rather  suspect' our  readers  have  seldom  encountered.  Streets  *  shake 
hands'  with  each  other;  there  are  '  well-behaved  little  cottages ;'  we  have  a '  Silence  that 
walks  about  and  wears  a  cloak ;'  there  is  a  shoMower  that  *  winks  with  his  iron  top  at 
the  stars ;'  a  negro,  who  is  a  ' great  black  earthen  jar,  with  wide  ears;*  another,  with  'a 
trombone  in  his  chest;'  a  rain-bow  that  *  makes  a  leap  into  the  sky  for  another  set  of  colors;' 
and  other  similar  attractive  and  unique  '  things  and  deeds,  set  forth  and  recorded.'  Bitt 
wc  must  let  our  '  author*  speak  for  himself  a  little,  lest  we  be  thought  to  do  him  injostice. 
Hear  ^Lankey  Fogle'  <surely  there  was  no  need,  even  for  Mr.  Mathews,  to  borrow 
names  from  Boz's  Alsatian  catalogue)  what  he  saith  to  Bio  Abel,  as  they  go  out  of  town, 
through  Chatham-street  and  the  Bowery : 

'Strxtchxno — stretching:*  this  was  what  Lankey  said  to  hinuelC  'Always  stretching.  Will 
he  never  be  still,  and  stop  growing  V    He  meant  the  City. 

'  Big  Abel  gave  them  a  good-morning ;  and  seemed,  by  the  cheerfnl  look  he  wore,  to  send  his  heart 
alonff  with  them  as  they  hurried  on. 

*  There  was  a  pause  between  Lankey  and  Big  Abel ;  when  Big  Abel  spoke  up ;  bis  mind,  soomIiov 
or  other,  went  back  to  it 

'  Yon  met  a  man  on  the  Avenue,  yesterday?' 

*  Was  it  a  man  with  a  note  like  a  pink  7 

'  That  was  the  man:  and  be  told  you  I  was  waiting?' 

*  He  had:  accosting  Lankey  by  Big  Abel's  appointment,  it  seemed,  to  jog  him  on  bis  wij  to  the 
Tower. 

*  There  was  another;  down  the  Square,'  Laukey  said,  '  in  fh>nt  of  the  little  Franklin  Thestra^  wk» 
knocked  hi*  hat  on  his  head^  after  a  strange  toay!* 

Very  vivid  and  exciting,  this ;  almost  as  much  so  as  the  writer's  picture  of  hif  two 
heroes  at  the  Ileservoir : 

*  Wmi  their  barks  against  the  city  — as  they  looked  abroad  toward  the  unhoused  eoantnr<»a 
man  in  a  woollen  cap,  and  lame  withal,  hobbled  out  of  the  little  box  at  the  middle  of  the  wsiC  aad 
shouted  after  them : 

*  Ay,  ay,  there ;  what  do  you  want?' 

'It  was  a  gruff  voice;  and  Big  Abel  and  Lankey  baited. 

'  What  do  yoivwant,  I  say?' 

'  Big  Abel  looKed  into  the  Reservoir,  then  down  the  wall,  fifty  feet  or  so,  and  made  answer: 

'  We're  here  to  look  after  our  property !' 

'  The  wollen  cap  went  away  with  great  speed,  and  closing  the  door  of  the  box,  mounted  a  ehair  la* 
side  and  looked  through  a  window  over  the  door. 

'  Madmen  no  doubt,  got  away !'  he  said. 

'  He  watched  till  he  was  quite  weary  in  the  leg:  and  nothing  came  of  it:  except  that  Lsaksy  i 
Big  Abel  rambled  the  wall :  then  ho  unchaired  himself  sjnd  went  to  bed,  making  up  his  ndad  ss 
as  he  could  to  have  to  draff  the  Reservoir  in  the  morning. 

'Without  reference  to  the  woollen  cap  they  got  to  the  ground,  and  made  fbr  a  little  pnhUe  1 
they  knew  of.' 

Isn't  this  uncommonly  natural  and  pleasing  description?  Does  it  not  astablidi  'Mr. 
Jones'  position,  that  the  writer  <  has  a  comic  fancy  almost  imrivalled  7'  Our  author  is  a 
lawyer ; '  that,'  to  use  a  thread-bare  term  of  his  own, '  is  clear ;'  else  how  should  we  have  been 
favored  with  the  following  sparkling  gem  of  legal  humor  7  Speaking  of  courts,  judges  and 
attomies.  Big  Abel  obeerves : 

'Isn't  it  wonderful,  now,  there  never  was  a  lawyer  to  be  found  among  all  them  hoMiy,  staiflBg» 
trotting,  dancing  feUows,  to  take  up  our  cases— cases  inrdving  the  Propierty  and  BoUdufsof  aUtUl 
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Cilj )  Uan  <TU  ■  Ehwce  far  'em,  1  iboiild  Hy,  (s  miko  i  ll(ure  in : 
Vflniu  the  Corvoratum;  or,  ullboufhi  jIoufliL  to  rua.  Oorjiafalii 

niu     ThoBtrtubMDinfiUBvcr  .Lnr.onrciHWi.  flnl  opened 

Ihe;-Il  De»r  wike  up  nrcadw  ID,  I'm  alVald.     We  in  U>  mike  >  veiiliEirar  dUrielvai.    I>  [fall  il7' 
'Linker  Forle  '"A  hiikuiil  •fiin.    Tiul  wu  iL 

One  utmirea  bIw&p  ths  Ten  words  spoken  pfm'nly  by  >  porroc  Wiih  &  kindred  feeUog,  it 
wuoDi  inIeQIion,hulwenotbceuaiiIicipal«],loqaote  with  'cnmpenalingcorDnifndalion' 
ft  prettf  though  btokea-up  pintureof  kile-fl^ng  in  the  niburba  of  the  town.  Wedetire  loo 
10  thank  Mr.  Mithewb  for  leaving  his  inventory  long  enough  lo  IhiiJi,  one  night, '  of  lur- 
buleni  riien,  iwelled  by  (he  heavy  &II  of  nin,  and  Ibe  roar  of  Iho  angry  Bay,  >ItvI«hlng 
tur  oat  at  Ben.'  Tfaeio.  nilh  one  or  two  vague,  pieced  paMtgea  of  pathot,  will  perhapi 
esenpe  tbs  iDdlRerenee  or  the  cutidetnualion  of  whoever  ihall  find  patience,  oa  we  have 
done,  to  possen  himielf  of  the  entire  conteno  of  '  Big  Abel  and  Ihe  LiUle  Manhattan.'  Wc 
havo  seen  or  htani  the  work  deBcribod  aa  poaaesHng  a'doep  under-onrrent,  not  readily 
ftpperEnl  to  tlie  general  reader.'  Tliia  maybe  true  :  the  last  branch  of  the  proporilioo  ieat 
least  undeniable.  To  iia  Ihc  book  seeing  about  as  'deep'  aa  a  Ihimble.  It  require!  no 
thought  froui  thoee  who  read  it,  fur  Ihe  aimple  reason  that  it  made  no  inch  demand  npon 
Ihe  author  who  wrole  tl.  Indeed,  rrgarded  in  no  higher  light  than  aa  a  production  of  the 
author  of  ■  Puller  HojikiiB'  —  a  work  cbaracteriied  by  the  '  Nonh-AniBtican  RevlEW'  as 
'  an  elaboraiely  bad  imitation  of  DicKENa,'  and  its  altempla  at  humor  as  '  ineipreiaibly 
diimal' —  we  cannot  help  giving  ilai  our  settled  conviction,  aftiT  a  careful  perutaJ,  thai 
'Big  Abel'  ie  a  dreadful  failure;  that,  in  short,  'to  compere  it  with  a  bollle  of  imall* 
beei,  would  be  gitatly  lo  belie  ibal  fluid.' 


The  Noa' 


naiciH  Rev 


_  r,  ft>r  Ihe  Oelober  Quit 
C.  S.  FuMCU  mo  Coart 


A  VEKT  excellent  number  of  the  beat  qilarterl)' journal  of  liteialofe  I 
peared  ia  Ihii  country.  We  alwaya  open  lo  the  fair  broad  pogea  of  the  '  Norih-A 
with  the  cerlajnty  of  being  instructed,  entertained  or  amuaed.  We  can  ararcely  n:c-all  a 
single  issue  of  the  work  in  which  we  havo  been  diseppoinied  in  either  of  the  qualities  we 
liBveenumeiBtcd.  The  preacnl  number  opens  with  a  review  of  the  Marquis  de  CnaTina's 
•  Russia  in  1833,'  and  BiHSow's  '  Life  of  Peter  the  Great.'  Il  is  an  odmiiable  paper, 
from  llie  pen,  as  we  have  heard,  of  the  eminent  historian,  PaEScoTT.  It  has  been  juallf 
designated  aa  a  apiriled  and  ra[ud  biographical  akelch  of  the  wondioua  Mutcovtle  who 
dragged  hia  immenae  empire,  as  it  wero  by  maia  force,  the  force  of  Ids  own  vigoroua  and 
gigantic  will,  from  the  depths  of  Aaialic  barbarism,  lo  place  it  almost  side  by  side  wilh  Ihe 
most  enlightened  nalions  of  Europe.  We  make  two  eitracts  from  Ihia  able  paper,  giving 
a  'picture  [d  little'  of  Ihe  character  and  eiploitsof  its  subject: 


d  ttsrry  eup<^sa  Bast 


-  Ibe  Adminllr  St  8l 

id  him  are  palaces,  ■ 

.   ..       Bf  up  like  paintsd  baUooas,  and  lail  tpln 

Tbis  pliM,  Irkich  li  larn  enouib  tOr  half  llio  Ri 

.....  .  ._,    ,. . ,  --iitg^  ,i„  \tiBM  Palsee,  aoi 

n  Ooal  Df  lbs  Wlulsr  PbIui 


tlie  Iiuu's  Cbarck,  bi 


Je  oppoiiie  the  palace  rHUala  Ibrea 

tbe  side  opposlle  Ihi 
fold,  aad  slaadiAf  apan  i 
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a  polar  midnight,  we  defy  any  one  to  pause  and  gaze  upon  that  statue  without  a  yague  senaation  of 
awe.  The  Czar  seems  to  be  still  presiding  in  sculptured  silence  over  the  cokMsal  work  of  hit  haada  ; 
to  be  still  protecting  his  capital  from  the  inundations  of  the  ocean,  and  his  empire  firom  the  flood  of 
barbarism,  which  be  always  feared  would  sweep  over  it  upon  his  death. 

'Our  admiration  of  the  man's  power  is.  to  be  sure,  increased  by  a  contemplation  of  the  extraor- 
dinary versatility  of  bis  genius,  its  wide  grasp,  and  its  minute  perception  ;  but  we  regret  to  aee  so 
much  elephantine  labor  thrown  away.    As  he  felt  himself  to  be  the  only  man  in  the  empire,  ao  ia  hU 

Eower  of  labor  he  rijtos  to  a  demigod,  a  Uercules.  He  felt  that  he  must  do  every  thing  hinseU^  and 
e  did  every  Uiing.  He  Alls  e?cry  military  post,  from  drummer  to  general,  from  cabiihboy  to  admi- 
ral ;  with  his  own  hand  ho  builds  ships  of  the  line,  and  navigates  them  himself  in  storm  and  battle ; 
he  superintends  every  manufactory,  every  academy,  every  hospital,  every  prison}  with  hia  own 
hand  he  puUs  teeth  and  draws  up  commercial  treaties,  —  wins  all  his  battles  wtth  his  own  sword,  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  and  sings  in  the  choir  as  chief  bishop  and  head  of  his  church, — models  all  hia 
forts,  sounds  all  his  harbours,  draws  maps  of  his  own  dominions,  all  with  his  own  hand, —  resnilatea 
the  treasury  of  his  empire  and  the  account  books  of  his  shop-keepers,  teaches  his  subjects  liow  to 
behave  themselves  in  assemblies,  prescribes  the  length  of  their  coat-skirts,  and  dictates  their  reli- 
gious creed.  If,  instead  of  contenting  himself  with  slaves  who  only  aped  civilization,  he  had  strivoi 
to  create  a  people,  capable  and  worthy  of  culture,  he  might  have  spared  himself  all  these  mioute  do- 
tails  ;  ho  would  have  produced  less  striking,  instantaneous  effects,  but  his  work  would  have  been 
more  durable,  and  his  fame  more  elevated.  His  was  one  of  the  monarch  minds,  who  coin  their  age, 
and  btampit  with  their  image  and  superscription;  but  his  glory  would  have  been  greater,  if  he  hod 
thought  less  of  himself,  and  more  of  the  real  interests  of  his  country.  If  he  had  attempted  to  coa- 
verthis  subjects  from  cattle  into  men,  he  need  not  have  been  so  eternally  haunted  by  the  phantoB  of 
returning  barbarism,  destroying  af\er  his  death  all  the  labor  of  his  lifetime,  and  which  be  conid  ex- 
orcise only  by  shedding  the  blood  of  his  son.  Viewed  fh>m  this  position,  his  coluaaal  graiidear 
dwindles.  It  6ccm&  to  Ub  that  he  might  have  been  so  much  more,  that  his  possible  seem  to  dwarf 
his  actual  achievements.  He  might  have  been  the  creator  and  the  law-giver  of  a  pec^le.  He  was, 
after  all,  only  a  tyrant  and  a  city-builder.' 

The  article  upon  the  '  Military  Af&irs  of  the  Nation,'  an  elaborate  tract  upon  oar  mnuf 
and  public  defencen,  we  have  not  yet  gained  leisure  to  read,  nor  have  we  found  time  to 
compass  the  perusal  of  the  review  of  *  Mill's  System  of  Ix>gic,'  nor  the  paper  upon  *  Bob- 
den's  Survey  and  Map  of  Massachusetts;'  but  we  have  |)erused,  and  greatly  enit^^,  tha 
articles  on  Lord  Brou(]Ham's  '  Lives  of  Men  of  Letters,' '  Horace  Walpole's  Letten  ud 
Memoire,'  and  *  The  British  Critics ;'  the  last-named,  a  paper  based  upon  Jepfrbt*8  arti- 
cles in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  which  liave  recently  been  collected.  These  articlea  an 
written  with  force  and  ability ;  and  we  sliall  doubtleHs  have  occasion  hereafter  to  advert 
more  particularly  to  their  themes,  and  to  illustrate  their  characteristics  by  some  at  least  of 
the  numerous  passages  which  we  pencilled  as  we  read.  Among  the  •  Critical  Notices'  la 
one  of  *  Lyell's  Travels  in  North  America.'  The  reviewer,  we  perceive,  adverts  to  the 
geological  tendencies  of  the  traveller,  to  which  we  took  exception  in  a  recent  notice  of  his 
book.  *  Mr.  Ltell'b  work,'  says  the  critic,  *  to  borrow  a  term  from  his  favorite  science^ 
may  be  likened  to  a  pudding-stone,  in  wliicli  the  geological  plums  are  thickly  set  in  a  thin 
paste  of  travel.  We  may  try  perhaps  to  extract  the  kernel  from  some  of  the  geological 
speculations.  The  |»eculiar  reminiscences  of  Bunker  Ilill  are  all  unnoticed,  but  an  ambi- 
guous allusion  is  made  to  some  terribly  hard  scratclics  on  the  rocks.*  *  We  have  taken  eare 
not  to  venture  beyond  our  depth,  lest  we  should  be  swept  out  to  sea,  with  only  a  slippery 
geological  hypothesis  to  cling  to ;'  and  so  forth.  Great  credit,  however,  is  very  justly 
awarded  to  the  author  for  tlie  liberality  of  his  views,  and  the  frankness  and  candor  with 
which  he  has  recorded  tliem. 


The  ELsacENTS  or  Rxadiito  and  Oratory.  By  Ukkby  Mandevuxe,  Professor  of  Moral 

and  Bclletf  Lettre^  in  Hamilton  College.    In  one  volume.    Utica:  Nortiiway  and  CoMPAinr. 

A  WORK  of  this  kind,  for  the  use  of  our  schools  and  colleges,  was  much  needed ;  and 
we  are  gratified  to  find  that  Professor  5LiNDEviLLE  has  supplied  this  dendnabanin  a  veiT 
able  manner.  The  rules  laid  down  by  him  in  this  valuable  treatise  strike  ns  as  jndiciof 
and  useful,  not  only  for  the  study  of  young  men,  who  are  desirous  of  acquiring  the  art  of 
elocution,  but  those  ahto  who,  having  finished  their  education,  and  launched  forth  into  the 
active  scenes  of  life,  are  still  deficient  in  so  important  an  accomplishment  We  mmin^nd 
this  treatise  of  Professor  Mandeville  to  our  academical  and  collegiate  inrtitiitioiMy  •■  • 
most  valuable  text-book,  guide  and  instructor  in  reading  and  oratory. 
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The  War  Spirit,  Duelling,  and  so  forth.  —  A  correfipondent,  who  is  kind  enough 
to  speak  in  terms  of  commendation  of  the  few  observations  upon  war  which  we  ventured 
to  offer  in  a  recent  notice  of  Mr.  Sumner's  excellent  oration  on  *  The  True  Qrandeur  of 
Nations,*  among  other  corroborative  remarks  advances  the  following:  *We  may  safely 
calculate,'  he  writes, '  that  the  last  great  sweeping  wars  in  which  Europe  was  engaged  by 
Napoleon,  cost  the  human  race  three  millions  of  victims.  The  narratives  of  these 
butcheries,  spread  over  every  page  of  history,  are  the  reading  of  our  schools,  and  public 
and  private  libraries ;  while  the  pages  which  record  negotiation  and  legislative  procedure, 
and  the  progress  of  the  arts,  and  the  extension  of  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge,  are 
hurried  over,  as  dull  and  tiresome  reading,  the  eye  of  the  reader  brightens,  and  his  interest 
warms,  the  moment  the  story  return^  to  the  narrative  of  battles.  Strange  infatuation ! 
Melancholy  proof  of  a  physical  and  animal  education !  Many  painful  reflections  Were 
raised  in  my  mind,  by  witnessing  the  impressions  of  the  people,  where  I  happened  to  so- 
journ, at  the  time  a  fatal  duel  occurred.  A  young  man  of  my  particular  acquaintance  had 
been  called  out  by  a  practised  duellist,  and  had  been  severely  wounded.  After  some 
weeks,  which  were  required  for  his  recovery,  the  young  man  repaired  to  the  battle-ground 
again.  His  cool  and  practised  antagonist  shot  him  to  the  heart;  and  then  ran  and 
squared  himself  in  Chesterfieldian  attitudes  before  the  expiring  sufl^r,  embracing  him, 
as  he  weltered  in  his  blood,  and  begging  his  forgiveness  for  what  had  been  done.  When 
this  fact  was  related,  it  was  generally  viewed  by  the  community  as  a  circumstance  most 
honorable  to  the  slayer,  as  evincing  his  possession,  along  with  perfect  intrepidity  and  cool- 
ness, of  the  most  accomplished  traits  of  gentlemanly  manners.  Such  was  the  general  im- 
pression, against  which  it  was  in  vain  to  contend.  To  me,  the  latter  act  was  more  unfor- 
giveable,  more  diabolical,  a  thousand  times  more  wanton  and  outrageous,  than  the  shot.  In 
the  one  case,  there  was  excitement,  danger,  revenge.  The  other  was  cool,  wanton,  sarcas- 
tic outrage,  the  dissembling  exultation  of  a  fiend.  I  give  the  following  record  of  a  duel,  at 
once  as  a  powerful  comment  upon  this  horrible  custom,  and  for  the  forcible  and  impressive 
manner  in  wliich  it  is  related.  It  is  only  necessary  to  premise,  that  the  duel  is  stated  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  a  dispute  commenced  jestingly,  which  of  the  two  had  the  fairest 
claims  to  be  considered  the  elected  favorite  of  a  country  belle : 

' '  Captain,'  said  Mr.  Tbxvor,  firmly,  extending  hia  right  hand,  with  his  glove  half  drawn  on.  The 
Captain  turned  suddenly  toward  him,  with  a  furious  scowl :  '  I  am  told  you  are  a  dead  shot,  eh  ?' 

"Well,  Sir,  and  what  of  that!'  inquired  the  Captain,  haughtily,  and  with  some  curiosity  in  his 
countenance. 

' '  You  know  I  am  short-sighted,  blind  as  a  beetle,  and  not  very  well  versed  in  shooting  matters.' 

'  Every  one  present  started,  and  looked  with  surprise  and  displeasure. 

' '  Why,  what  do  you  mean  by  all  this  V  inquired  the  Captain,  with  a  contemptuous  sneer. 

"  Oh  1  merely  that  we  ought  not  to  fight  oo  unequal  terms ;  do  you  think,  my  good  Sir,  that  I  wijl 
stand  to  he  shot,  without  having  a  chance  of  retnmfaig  the  fiivort    I  have  to  sqr,  tinrsfbrs,  that 
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since  this  quarrel  is  of  your  own  seeking,  I  shall  insist  on  our  fighting  breast  to  breast,  and  miuude 
to  muzzle,  across  a  table.  Yes,'  he  continued,  elevating  his  voice  nearly  to  a  shout,  '  we  will  go 
down  to  hell  together !    That 's  »omt  consolation.' 

'Infamous  1  monstcous  1'  was  echoed  from  all  present  They  said  they  would  not  hear  of  aueh  a 
thing ;  they  would  not  stand  by  to  see  such  butchery.  Eight  or  ten  left  the  room  abruptly,  and  did 
not  return.  The  Captain  made  no  reply  to  TaxvoB's  proposal,  but  was  conversing  anxkrady  with 
his  friends. 

' '  Now,  Sir,  who  is  the  coward  ?'  inquired  Tbxvob,  sarcastically. 

"A  few  moments  will  show,'  replied  the  Captain,  stepping  forward  with  no  sign  of  a^tation,  ex- 
cept a  countenance  of  an  ashy  hue ;  '  fbr  I  accede  to  your  terms,  ruffianly  and  murderona  m  they 
are ;  and  may  the  curse  of  a  ruined  house  overwhelm  you  and  your  family  fbrever  I'  Altered  the 
Captain,  who  saw  of  course  that  certain  death  was  preparing  for  both.  The  preparations  were  tooa 
made,  and  they  consisted,  by  mutual  agreement  of  the  seconds,  in  loading  the  pistols  withblaak 
cartridges.  As  the  principal!  were  impatient,  the  pistols  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  in  dead 
silence. 

' '  Are  you  prepared,  Mr.  TaBVoa?'  inquired  one  of  the  Captain's  ftiends.  Being  answered  ia  the 
affirmative,  in  a  moment  after  the  two  principals,  pistol  in  hand,  approached  each  other.  Though 
I  was  almost  blinded  with  agitation,  and  in  common  with  those  around  me^  anxious  respecting  the 
success  of  the  scheme  of  loailing  the  pistols  with  blank  cartridges,  my  eyes  were  rivetted  oa  their 
every  movement  There  was  something  solemn  and  impressive  in  their  demeanor.  Thoegh  atep- 
ping  to  certain  death,  as  they  supposed,  there  was  not  the  slightest  symptom  of  terror  or  igitatiflB 
visible ;  no  swaggering,  no  affectation  of  a  calmness  they  did  not  fseL  The  connteaanee  of  eaeh 
was  deadly  pale  and  damp,  but  not  a  muscle  trembled, 

' '  Who  is  to  give  us  the  word  f '  asked  the  Captain,  in  a  whisper,  which,  though  low,  was  heard  all 
over  the  room ;  '  fbr  in  this  sort  of  affair,  if  one  fires  a  second  before  the  other,  he  is  a  murderer.' 

'  At  that  moment  a  noise  was  heard.  It  was  the  surgeon,  who  had  arrived,  and  now  entered  bnatii^ 
less. 

* '  Step  out,  and  give  the  word  at  once,'  said  Mr.  Taxvon,  impatiently. 

'  Both  the  Captain  and  Mr.  Tbxvob  returned,  and  shook  hands,  with  a  melancholy  amile^  and  I 
took  their  places.    The  gentleman  who  was  to  give  the  signal  then  stepped  toward  then,  and  ( 
his  eyes  with  his  hands,  said  in  a  tremulous  tone, '  Raise  your  pistols  I'— themnsalea  were  laatantlj 
touching  one  another's  breasts — '  and  when  I  have  counted  three,  fire  1    One,  two,  three  1' 

'They  fired ;  both  recoiled  several  paces  with  the  shock,  and  their  friends  rushed  Ibrward. 

' '  Why,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  I'  exclaimed  both,  in  a  breath.  *  Who  has  dared  to  noeh  «■ 
in  this  way  ?    There  were  no  balls  in  the  pistols  I'  exclaimed  Tbxvob,  fiercely. 

'The  seconds  explained  the  well-intended  artifice,  and  were  cursed  by  both  fbr  their  peine.  U 
was  in  vain  we  all  implored  them  to  be  reconciled,  as  each  had  done  amply  sufikientto  viadieale  Ua 
honor.  Tbxvob  almost  gnashed  his  teeth  with  ftiry.  There  was  something  fiendish,  1  thoi^h^  te 
the  expression  of  his  countenance.  It  is  easily  remedied,'  said  the  Captain,  as  his  ejre  caaght  a^ 
veral  small-swords  hanging  in  their  view.  He  took  down  two,  measured  them,  and  proftred  one  le 
his  antagonist,  who  clutched  it  eagerly.    '  There  can  be  no  deception  Acre,  at  any  rate,'  aaid  he. 

'  Each  put  themselves  in  posture.  We  fell  back,  horror-stricken  at  the  relentless  spirit  with  wUeh 
they  seemed  animated.  I  do  not  know  which  was  the  better  swordsman.  I  only  recoUeet  aeei^  a 
rapid  glancing  of  their  weapons,  fiashing  about  like  sparks  of  fire,  and  a  hurrying  about  in  dl 
directions,  which  lasted  for  several  moments,  when  one  of  them  felL  It  was  the  Captaia;  iir  the 
strong  and  skilfUl,  arm  of  Tbxvob  had  thrust  his  sword  nearly  up  to  the  hilt  in  the  side  of  hia  ai^ 
tagonist  His  very  heart  was  cloven.  The  unfortunate  young  man  fell  without  uttering  a  graen. 
His  sword  dropped  from  his  grasp.  He  pressed  his  right  hand  to  his  breast,  and  with  a  qoiTerllv 
motion  of  the  lips,  as  if  struggling  to  speak,  expired. 

"  Oh  I  my  great  God  I'  exclaimed  Tbxvob,  in  a  broken  and  hollow  tone,  with  a  fkce  to  Maiwhed 
and  horror-stricken,  that  it  froze  my  very  blood  to  look  upon  him.  'What  have  I  donef  Can  all 
this  be  real  ?'  He  continued  on  his  knees  by  the  side  of  his  fallen  antagonut,  with  hia  hands  rllipid 
convulsively,  and  his  eyes  glaring  upward  for  several  minutes.  The  unhappy  survivor  Uegerad  en 
exile  in  a  foreign  land  five  years,  and  died  of  a  broken  heart' 

'  What  admirable  characten,*  adds  our  correapondeDt,  *  these  young  men  wooU  bmire 
formed,  bad  their  noble  stamina  been  developed  under  a  right  education,  and  mined  lo 
true  views  of  moral  greatness!    As  it  was,  it  wefe  difteuH  to  tell  whether  foeh  fqvuvily 
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for  such  a  cause,  and  terminated  in  such  a  way,  was  the  conduct  of  maniacs  or  fiends. 
To  me  it  seems  fairly  divided  between  the  two.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  enabled  to  believe 
that  the  war-spirit  and  the  duelling  spirit  are  on  the  decline,  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  himself  is  represented  as  having  lately  said,  in  reply 
to  a  toast  which  referred  enthusiastically  to  the  laurels  he  had  gained,  that  '  he  could  nQt 
deny  the  possession  of  them ;  but  while  he  did  not  underrate  their  value,  it  was  his  earnest 
prayer  that  the  world  would  never  again  behold  such  a  wreath ;  purchased  with  so  much 
misery,  so  much  anguish  to  the  great  family  of  man.  In  every  leaf  of  the  soldier's  laurel 
were  blood  and  tears.  He  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  horrors  of  conquest,  and  it  was  his 
prayer  that  his  country,  at  least,  would  for  ever  be  spared  a  renewal  of  the  misery.'  In  a 
word,  he  trusted  that  war  had  had  its  day.*  And  as  to  duelling,  it  is  now  abolished,  by 
penalties  of  utter  disgrace,  from  the  British  army  and  navy ;  while  the  social  position  of 
the  officer  who  may  decline  '  making  haste  to  shed  bloofl'  is  protected  against  animad- 
version or  evil -speaking,  by  positive  enactment;  and  this  example,  I  have  no  doubt,  will 
at  no  distant  day  be  followed  throughout  the  United  States.' 


The  Transcendental  or  *  Orphic'  Style,  thirty  years  ago.— Style  is  a  word 
which  can  hardly  be  predicated  of  the  multitude  of  writers.  The  throng  of  those  whose 
lucubrations  are  perpetually  passing  in  review  before  the  public ;  who  have  *  trained  them- 
selves to  do  service  in  various  books,  essays,  etc.,  no  doubt  meaning  well  and  hoping  well,' 
(yea,  but  we  hope,)  are  undistinguishable  as  to  that  quality.  They  are  like  a  common  face, 
seen  in  the  street  or  elsewhere ;  it  may  be  a  well-whiskered  coimtenance,  tolerably  fifee 
from  any  objection  as  to  nose,  or  other  architecture ;  but  gone  once,  it  is  gone  forever ;  we 
see  nothing  in  it '  very  pecooliar ;'  we  are  conscious  of  its  impress  no  longer,  nor  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner,  than  the  mirror  before  which  your  common-place  gentleman  may  chance  to 
stand.  Even  quietness  and  correctness  are  devoid  of  character,  unless  there  be  a  super- 
added charm,  we  know  not  what,  for  it  is  so  subtle  as  to  escape  analysis.  A  style  in 
writing  may  be  so  good  that  it  is  bad,  or  so  bad  that  it  is  good ;  even  as  some  virtues  may 
run  into  a  fault,  and  some  countenances  are  so  ugly  that  they  are  handsome.  There  is  the 
style  Pharisaical,  which  is  too  scrupulous  in  its  cleanness ;  balanced,  rotund,  exact ;  like 
personal  manners,  fashioned  on  all  occasions  according  to  fixed  and  unyielding  rules,  and 
altogether  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  *  circumstances  alter  cases.'  Here  a  bow  beautifully 
performed,  by  reason  of  a  previous  study ;  there  a  graceful  flourish  of  the  arm,  and  many 
particular  observances.  Such  etiquette  is  sometimes  apt  to  make  the  possessor  ridiculous. 
A  style  may  be  eminently  bad  as  a  model,  yet  considered  with  respect  to  its  inventor,  its 
author  and  his  occasions,  and  because  originality  is  identical  with  genius,  in  the  one  in- 
stance it  becomes  good.  When  the  servile  herd  of  imitators  have  taken  it  up,  its  delight- 
ful peculiarity  assumes  a  harlequin  aspect.  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  all  his  essaj^s  in  the 
'  Rambler'  with  the  like  pomp  which  marked  the  opening  of  'Rasselas.*  The  progress  of 
his  thoughts  was  like  the  tramp  of  a  grand  and  mighty  march.  His  cheeks  might  haVe 
been  pufied  up  with  the  sounding  and  sesquipedalian  words  which  his  pen  wrote.  He 
moved  always  with  dignity  and  a  sort  of  triumph.  This  was  becoming.  The  mode  was 
good,  as  appertaining  to  the  man.  It  was  equally  agreeable,  whether  he  railed  out  with  a 
dogmatic  *  No,  Sir  !*  in  conversation,  or  whether  he  spoke  in  the  ex-cathedra  terms  of  a 
moral  essay.  He, had  a  right  to  use  big  words.  The  Dictionary  of  the  English  language 
was  his.  We  could  but  expect  his  step  to  be  elephantine,  for  he  was  greaL  As  he  did  not 
descend  to  trivial  things,  his  speech  was  alwajrs  in  character.  There  was  something  be- 
side words.  He  thought  somewhat  It  was  admirable,  the  consistence  of  his  thoughts, 
words  and  bodily  asjfj^ct.  He  was  known  at  the  first  glance,  *  Prince-of-Abjrssiiiia-JoHN- 
soN,  Dictionary  Johnson,  Rambler  Johnion.'  That  he  wrote  with  a  strong  and  lusty 
nerve,  all  allow.    Lord  Chsstibfuld  ooold  not  deny  it    Wb  place  among  tin  Biitirii 
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classics  is  secure  and  stablished  as  the  divine  right  of  kings.  But  because  he  was  able  to 
stand  up  with  such  airs,  shall  a  puny  or  dwarfish  intellect  arrogate,  and  make  itself  ridien* 
lously  pompous,  piling  up  words  on  the  back  of  a  weak  and  impotent  idea,  but  above  all, 
imitating  that  which  is  abstractly  bad  in  the  original  ?  The  one  secret  of  tlie  succesi  of  it 
is  because  it  toas  original.  We  make  allowance  for  the  very  faults  of  a  man,  if  they  are 
his  own.  It  is  possible  that  they  may  render  him  more  loved  and  illustrious,  for  they  illus- 
trate his  true  character  amiably,  and  serve  to  set  off  his  virtues  in  a  clearer  lighL  Bat 
would  any  ninny  praise  the  intrinsic  faults,  for  their  own  sake,  and  add  them  to  his  own, 
which  Heaven  knows  are  enough  already  to  weigh  him  down  with  responsibility  !  Lord 
Byron's  genius  was  both  good  and  bad,  for  lie  opened  a  new  vein,  which  many  poets  after 
him  have  endeavored  to  work,  with  no  success  at  all.  He  threw  around  poetry,  which  had 
hitherto  for  the  most  part  come  with  music  and  flowers,  and  the  gay  dance,  the  pall  of  mel- 
ancholy. The  harp  of  Innisfail  prevailed  with  its  sadness.  The  culture  of  Babylonnh 
willows  increased.  We  might  mention  a  great  many  bad  things  which  are  good,  owing  to 
their  connexion.  Could  any  thing  be  more  outrageous  than  much  of  the  lingo  of  Ca&LTLB, 
queer  hybrid  that  it  is ;  the  germ  of  one  kind,  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  another.  Yet  it  iia 
luxury,  a  delight.    Its  picturestiue  descriptions  would  any  one  forego  ? 

This  remindi)  us  that  we  have  encountered  recently  a  specimen  of  Carlvleisx, or  rather 
Orphic  transcendentalism,  whicli  is  nut  an  iinUation^  and  which  is  curious,  as  showing  the 
coincidences  of  mind.  We  Iiave  before  us  a  *  3Iemoir  read  before  the  Historical  Society 
of  the  State  of  New- York,  hi  1816,' on  the  subject  of  Dutch,  Indian,  and  other  names  given 
to  places  in  this  country,  which  no  doubt  some  of  our  readers  will  remember.  The  sabjecty 
as  the  writer  himself  acknowledges, '  furnishes  little  to  please,  and  less  perhaps  to  instruct ;' 
yet  he  has  made  a  good  deal  out  of  it.  Wliat  struck  us  principally,  was  the  style  of  certain 
paxsages,  wliich  reminded  us  forcibly  of  Carlyle'b  imitatora.  The  author  had  read  modi 
of  the  ancient  classics,  and  follows  certain  of  them  in  a  sententious  brevity,  which  makes 
his  mode^at  some  times  hard  and  crabbed,  at  others^,  striking  and  graphic.  We  will 
instance  a  few  passages  : 


*  A  FAMILY  lived  iu  Albany  from  the  earliest  time  of  the  name,  of  Wtnoaard.  The  last  in  the  i 
line,  Lucas  Wyngaard,  died  about  sixty  ycant  ago,  leaving  etftute.  The  iovitation  to  hb  fumral 
very  goncraL  Those  who  attended,  returned  after  the  inlcrmeni,  as  was  the  usase,  to  the  iiouMor 
the  deceased  at  the  close  of  the  day ;  and  a  number  never  left  it  uulii  the  dawn  of  the  next.  Is  the 
course  of  the  night,  a  pipe  of  wine  I'torcd  in  the  cellar  for  c-ome  yt^ars  before  the  oecasion  dmak. 
Dozens  of  papers  of  tobacco  consumed.  ( irosiscs  of  jiipcs  broken.  Scarce  a  whole  decanter  or  glsM 
left.  And  to  urown  it,  the  pall-boarors  made  a  bonfire  of  their  Mcarves  on  the  hearth.  Uofderinf  oa 
barbarism  ! — not  to  be  denied.  Wo  are  more  temperate;  wholly  free  from  cxcossand  riot.  Ad- 
milted.  The  causes  of  this  improvement  in  manners  ?  One  will  be  intimated.  Let  not  the  Mvere 
among  us  rail  too  neverely  at  the  young  lady's  tea-party,  and  the  cotillion  on  the  carpet  to  her  pinnow 
Wc  are  improved  in  manners.  True.  And  so  far  to  our  credit  liut  is  there  more  of  order  anoaf 
us,  each  one  knowing  his  place  1  More  of  deferttnce  to  superiors ;  more  regardAil  of  station  f  Jfoia 
love  of  country  and  less  profession  of  it  T  More  of  courage  and  leM  vaunt  of  it?  Here  €^  the  wfMx 
of  freemen,  and  so  more  disdaining  unworthy  submuMou  to  the  will  of  another?  More  lollcltiide 
for  rstimation,  and  po  more  solicitude  to  merit  it?  More  of  truth,  its  modes,  candor,  siacerilj,  fidelity  1 
Liquire  of  the  Nestors  who  have  lived  both  ages.' 

The  author  has  a  great  deal  to  say  of  our  '  land  of  Manhattan,  or  as  pronounced  by  the 
Dutch  and  spelt  by  the  whites  of  New-England,  (what  wa.s  tlie  color  of  the  Dutch T)  Msn- 
hadoes  ;*  and  as  one  of  tlie  '  arguments*  against  tlie  lamentable  ignorance  concerning  oar 
ancient  proper  names,  wo  cite  the  following : 

'When  tho  Maagde  Padtje,  Maiden-Lane,  was  continued  through  to  the  river,  and  widened  belev 
Pcarl-streot  for  the  slip  called  Countess'  slip,  in  compliment  (for  some  *  slip*  of  hers?;  to  the  lady  of 
the  Governor,  Lord  Bella.more,  a  market  was  built  there,  known  ati  the  Vlf  Market,  the  '  If nriNt 
in  the  Marsh,'  corrupted  to  the  Fly  Market  Hence,  when  in  the  sharp  contest  heretofore  betweea 
u  iNcw-Yorkcr  and  a  Philadelphian,  on  tlin  all-imiiortant  que>tion,  in  which  of  their  cities  the  beat 
fare  ?  And  the  New-Yorker  would  boa^t  of  his  IimIi,  iheir  varnity,  hcores  of  kinds,  their  freahaaifl, 
some  even  alive  and  gasiiing  in  the  market.  And  the  fact  not  to  be  denied ;  but  to  avoid  the  effect 
AH  triumph,  the  Philadelphian  would  only,  but  »iirni6cantly,  remind  him,  that  howc-rer  fresh  bit  JUk 
might  be,  thv flesh  he  ate  during  the  summer  months  not  quite  free  from  tninL  For  that,  firoia  cha 
swarms  of  the  iuhect  in  the  principal  market,  it  wascallcil  emphatically  t!iu  F/y-Market.  The 
Npw- Yorker,  ignorant  of  the  Dutch  lansruagc  and  of  the  etymologies  from  it,  and  heuee  knovb 
better  than  that  it  was  the  true  name  of  the  market,  left  witliout  a  reply ;  loft  to  experiaBce  .. 
no  one  con  Ituow  who  has  not  experienced  it,  to  bo  obliged  in  a  disputation  to  give  up  tlie  poiai.' 
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This,  however,  is  not  so  fair  a  specimen  of  the  *  Orphic*  as  the  subjoined  passages,  the 
first  of  which  explains  itseifi  while  the  second  has  reference  to  a  remark  of  Jkfferson'b,  to 
the  effect  that  no  law  was  better  than  too  much;  that  'sheep  were  happier  of  themselves 
than  under  the  care  of  wolves:' 

*The  Indian  —  the  man  of  ihe  Wood.  A  wigwam  of  hark  his  habitation,  and  the  skins  of  the 
beasts  he  tracks  or  entraps,  furnishing  his  coat  luid  his  couch.  His  subsisteuce;  in  seasons,  the  re- 
turn of  the  inhabitant  of  the  pool  from  the  torpor  of  winter,  tofbmish  his  mess;  an  annunciation  to 
him  of  a  respite  from  starving.  His  hospitality,  the  mere  effect  of  all  thinss  in  common;  and  the 
Mgud  sachem,  when  unable  to  crawl  and  partake  in  the  wigwam  of  another,  led  to  starve  In  his  own. 
His  fighting  cowardly.  Rarely  at  the  same  moment  exposing  himself  erect  in  posture  and  uncov- 
ered by  a  tree;  and  roasting  a  prisoner  alive,  festivity.  Hence,  whence  urged  to  war.  With  him, 
blood  for  blood;  and  the  tomahawk  put  Into  the  hand  of  the  widow,  to  avenge  the  blood  of  the  slain 
husband.  The  notices  on  his  mind  of  the  duty  of  rendering  to  another  his  own,  very  fkint,  if  any. 
Of  an  authorized  means  to  enforce  it,  noue.'  .  .  .  •  Will  it  not  be  the  least  evil,  on  the 
whole,  for  the  social  flock  to  leave  the  sweet,  tender  grazings  of  the  field,  betake  themselves  to  the 
dank  wilderness,  and  then  separate,  each  one  to  become  solitary?  More  strenuously,  no.  For 
whether  for  no  law,  and  so  for  lees  evil  and  more  happiness,  or  for  less  or  more  anything  else,  what- 
ever It  may  be  1  do  not  care,  I  utterly  deny  man  has  a  right  to  turn  heathen !' 

Speaking  of  General  Schuyler,  in  connection  with  Washington,  our  '  memoirist' says : 
*  I  have  placed  thee,  my  friend,  by  the  side  of  him  who  knew  thee;  thy  intelligence  to  dis- 
cern, thy  zeal  to  promote,  thy  country's  good ;  and,  knowing  thee,  prized  thee.  Let  this  be 
thy  eulogy.  I  add,  and  with  truth,  peculiarly  thine.  Content,  it  should  be  mine  to  have 
expressed  iu  Enough.'  And  so  say  we.  Our  readers  the  same.  Most  likely.  We  have 
done. 


The  Mystery  of  a  Night,  or  'The  Black  Vkil.'— Familiar  as  we  are  with  the 
author  of  the  remarkable  scene  which  we  are  about  to  introduce  to  the  reader's  notice, 
we  never  encountered  '  tliat  same'  until  to-day.  We  shall  take  the  liberty  to  infer,  there- 
fore, that  it  will  prove  of  as  deep  interest  to  others  as  it  has  to  us.  For  the  foil  understand- 
ing of  the  accompanying  extract,  it  is  necessary  to  premise,  that  on  a  cold  winter  evening, 
a  young  London  surgeon  was  seated  by  his  cheerful  fire,  listening  to  the  wind  beating  the 
rain  against  the  windows,  and  howling  dismally  down  the  chimney,  when  his  musings 
were  interrupted  by  a  visit  from  a  singularly  tall  female,  muffled  in  a  black  shawl,  as  if 
fur  tile  purpose  of  concealment,  and  her  face  shrouded  by  a  thick  black  veil.  Af\er  a  pro- 
longed interview,  the  young  surgeon  gathers,  that  the  next  morning,  precisely  at  nine,  his 
services  will  be  indispensable  on  behalf  of  a  patient  who  will  then,  and  not  tW.  then,  be 
under  ilie  charge  of  his  visitor.  *I  may  be  mtid,  to  ask  yoor  aid.  Sir,'  says  the  woman, 
weeping  bitterly;  '  but  night  ailcr  night,  through  the  long,  dreary  hours  of  watching  and 
weeping,  the  thought  has  ever  been  present  to  my  mind  ;  and  although  even  /see  the  hope- 
le.'^Hness  of  human  assistance  availing  him,  the  bare  thought  of  laying  him  in  his  grave 
without  it,  makes  my  blood  run  cold  !'  Just  before  the  hour  appointed,  the  surgeon  was  at 
the  designated  place,  a  desolate  detached  dwelling  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  the  great  city. 
As  he  knocked  at  the  dojr,  a  low  whisper,  as  of  stealthy  conversation  in  the  passage,  be- 
came audible.  Presently,  the  door  was  opened  by  a  tall  ill-favored  man,  with  black  hair, 
and  face  pale  and  haggard  as  a  dead  man's.  In  answer  to  the  surgeon's  question,  *  Am  I 
in  time  V  the  man  replied,  *  Too  soon^  Sir ;  but  if  you  '11  step  in  here.  Sir,  you  won't  be  de- 
tained five  minutes,  I  assure  you.'  The  surgeon  walks  in,  the  door  is  closed  upon  him,  and 
he  is  left  alone.    And  now  commences  otir  scene : 

*  It  was  a  little  cold  room,  with  no  other  Aimitare  than  two  deal  chairs,  and  a  table  of  the  same 
material.  A  handful  of  fire,  unguarded  by  any  fender,  was  burning  in  the  grate,  which  brought  out 
the  damp,  if  it  served  no  more  comfortable  purpose;  for  the  unwholesome  moisture  was  stealing 
down  the  walls  in  long  slug-like  tracks.  The  window,  which  was  broken  and  patched  in  many  places, 
looked  into  a  small  enclosed  piece  of  ground  almost  covered  with  water.  Not  a  sound  was  to  be 
heard,  oitlier  within  the  house  or  without  The  young  surgeon  sat  down  by  the  fire-place  to  await  the 
result  of  his  first  professional  visit 

'  He  h&d  not  remained  in  this  position  many  minutes,  when  the  noise  of  some  approaching  vehicle 
Htruck  his  ear.    It  stopped ;  the  street  door  was  opsiied}  a  low  taJQdiig  svcceedeo,  aocempanied  with 
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a  shuffling  noise  of  footsteps  along  the  passaf  e  on  the  stairs,  as  if  two  or  three  men  were  canrybur 
some  heavy  body  to  the  room  above.  The  creaking  of  the  stairs  a  few  seconds  afterward,  anaoniiecd 
that  the  new-comers,  having  completed  their  task,  whatever  it  was,  were  leaving  the  honae.  The  door 
was  again  closed,  and  the  former  silence  was  restored. 

'  Another  five  minutes  elapsed,  and  the  surgeon  had  just  resolved  to  explore  the  house,  in  aMreh  of 
some  one  to  whom  ho  might  make  his  errand  known,  when  the  room*door  opened,  and  his  last  nlfht^i 
visiter,  dressed  iu  exactly  the  same  manner,  with  the  veil  lowered  as  before,  moCioned  kia  to  ad- 
vance. The  singular  height  of  her  form,  coupled  with  the  circumstance  of  her  not  speaking;  cansod 
the  idea  to  pass  across  the  brain  for  an  instant  that  it  might  be  a  man  di^uised  in  womaa'a  attiro. 
The  hysteric  sobs  which  issued  <Vom  beneath  the  veil,  and  the  convulsive  attitude  of  nief  of  tho 
whole  figure,  however,  at  once  exposed  the  absurdity  of  the  suspicion,  and  he  hastily  fbUowod. 

'The  woman  led  the  way  up  stain  to  the  front  room,  and  paused  at  the  door  to  let  him  enter  int. 
It  was  scantily  furnished  with  an  old  deal  box,  a  few  chairs,  and  a  tent  bedstead  withoat  hangjags  or 
cross-rails,  which  was  covered  with  a  patch-work  counterpane.  The  dim  light  admitted  throagi  tho 
curtain  which  he  had  noticed  from  the  outside,  rendered  the  objects  in  the  room  so  indistinct,  and 
communicated  to  all  of  them  so  uniform  a  hue,  that  he  did  not  at  first  perceive  the  ol^leet  on  wMoh 
his  eye  at  once  rested,  when  the  woman  rushed  frantically  past  him,  and  flung  herself  npoa her  kaaoa 
at  the  bed-side. 

'  Stretched  upon  the  bed,  closely  enveloped  in  a  linen  wrapper,  and  covered  with  blankets,  Isy  a 
human  form,  stiff  and  motionless.  The  head  and  face,  which  were  those  of  a  man,  were  nneoTerad. 
savebyabandage,  which  passed  over  the  head  and  under  the  chin.  The  eves  were  closed.  ThelafI 
arm  lay  heavily  across  the  bed,  and  the  woman  held  the  passive  hand.  The  surgeon  gently  pashod 
the  woman  aside,  and  took  the  hand  in  his : 

* '  My  God  ! '  ho  exclaimed,  letting  it  fall  involuntarily ;  *  the  man  is  dead  V 

'  The  woman  started  to  her  feet,  and  beat  her  hands  together :  *  Oh !  don't  say  so,  Sir !'  she  ezclalmed» 
with  a  burst  of  passion,  amounting  almost  to  phrenzy;  *oh!  don't  say  so,  Sir !  I  can't  boar  it)  la- 
dccd  I  can't !  Men  have  been  brousht  to  life  before,  when  unskilful  people  hare  given  them  ap  fcr 
lost ;  and  men  have  died  who  mighthave  been  restored,  if  proper  means  had  been  resorted  to.  Dooft 
let  him  lie  here.  Sir,  without  one  effort  to  save  him!  This  very  moment  life  may  be  pasiinf  wmaj. 
Do  try.  Sir— do,  for  God's  sake!"  And  while  speaking,  she  hurriedly  chaftd,  first  the  Ibreheadaad 
then  the  breast  of  the  senseless  form  before  her,  and  then  wildly  beat  the  cold  hands,  which  vhos 
she  ceased  to  hold  them,  fell  heavily  and  listlessly  back  on  the  coverlet 

*  *  It  is  of  no  use,  my  good  woman,'  said  the  surgeon,  soothingly,  as  he  withdrew  his  hand  ttam  tho 
man's  breast    'Stay,  undo  that  curtain.' 

'  *  Wh  V  f '*  said  the  woman,  starting  up. 

"Undo  that  curtain !'  repeated  the  surgeon,  in  an  agitated  tone. 

' '  I  darkened  the  room  on  purpose,'  said  the  womsn,  throwing  herself  before  hifli,  as  ke  roaa  to  ■»• 
draw  it.  •  Oh !  Sir,  have  pity  on  me !  If  it  can  be  of  no  use,  and  he  is  really  dead,  do  not,  da  Mt 
expose  that  corpse  to  other  eyes  than  mine." 

' '  This  man  died  no  natural  or  easy  death,'  said  the  surreon.  *  I  nmisI  see  the  body  !*  And  with 
a  motion  so  sudden,  that  the  woman  hardly  knew  that  he  had  slipped  Arom  beside  her,  he  tore  opoa 
the  curtain,  admitted  the  Aill  light  of  day,  and  returned  to  the  bedside. 

"There  hss  been  violence  here!'  ho  said, pointing  toward  the  bo«ly,  and  gaaing  inteatly  oa  tho 
face,  from  which  the  black  veil  was  now  for  the  first  time  removed.  In  the  excitement  of  a  mJaato 
before,  the  female  had  dashed  off  the  bonnet  and  veil,  and  now  stood  with  her  eyes  fixed  apoa  bia. 
Her  features  were  those  of  a  woman  of  about  fifty,  who  had  once  been  handsome.  Sorrow  Bad  weep- 
ing had  left  traces  upon  them,  which  not  time  itself  would  ever  have  produced,  without  their  aUi 
her  face  was  deadly  pale,  and  there  wsn  a  nervous  contortion  of  the  lip,  and  an  unnatnnd  fire  la  har 
eye,  which  showed  too  plainly  that  her  bodily  and  mental  powers  had  nearly  sunk  beneath  an  i 
mulation  of  misery. 

* '  There  has  been  violence  here  V  said  the  surgeon,  preserving  his  seaiching  glance. 

*  *  There  has  !*  replied  the  woman. 
' '  This  man  has  been  murdered.' 
'*  That  I  cull  God  to  witness  he  has!'  said  the  woman,  passionately;  *  pitilessly,  inhaoualj 

dered!' 

' '  By  whom?'  said  the  surgeon,  seizing  the  woman  by  the  arm. 

' '  Look  at  I  he  butcher's  marks,  and  then  ask  me !'  she  replied. 

'  The  surgeon  turned  his  face  toward  the  bed,  and  bent  over  the  body,  which  lay  ftdl  ia  the  Ufhtaf 
the  window.  The  throat  was  swollen,  and  a  blue,  livid  mark  encircled  it.  The  trath  flai^aa  aad- 
denly  upon  him : 

' '  This  is  one  of  the  men  who  were  hung  this  morning!' he  exclaimed,  turning  away  with  a  Auddir* 

' '  It  is,'  replied  the  woman,  with  a  cold,  unmeaning  stare. 

' '  Who  was  he?'  inquired  the  surgeon. 

' '  My  aon^*  rejoined  the  woman ;  and  fell  senseless  at  his  feet.' 

And  her  son  it  was.  A  companion,  equally  guilty  with  himself,  bad  been  aoqoittad  far 
lack  of  evidence,  while  he  had  been  left  for  death,  and  executed.  The  mother,  a  wido«r» 
without  friends  or  money,  had  denied  herself  the  neceanuries  of  life,  to  beatow  them  iqion 
her  orphan  boy,  who,  unmindful  of  her  prayers,  and  forgetftil  of  the  incenant  aniietf  of 
mind  and  voluntary  starvation  of  body  which  she  had  endured  for  him,  had  plonged  into 
a  career  of  dissipation  and  crime,  which  had  resulted  in  his  own  death  by  the  hangmanli 
hands,  and  his  mother's  shame  and  incurable  insanity.  It  was  our  painful  lot,  oa  an  oee^ 
sion  well  known  to  our  metropolitan  readers,  to  witness  the  fervent  anxiety  with  ^Hiloh  Ait 
relative  of  a  condemned  criminal,  when  the  concentric  rings  of  the  law  were  dorii^  vp 
to  their  victim,  sought  and  relinquished  hope  after  liope,  that  in  mhw  way  hie  lift  n%lit  |tc 
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be  saved ;  and  it  is  perhapt  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  the  preceding  narrative  made 
so  deep  an  impression  upon  our  mind.  And  now  let  us  ask,  how  many  persons,  familiar 
with  *  Pickwick/  » OUver  Twist,' » Nicholas  Nickleby/  *  Bamaby  Rudge,'  *  Chuzzlewit,' 
etc.,  are  aware  that  *  The  Black  Veil*  is  by  the  same  author,  and  was  first  published  years 
before  the  earliest  of  those  works  were  written  \ 


Gossip  with  Rkadxrs  and  Corrxspondxnts.  —  We  welcome  our  friend  *G.' again, 
in  hjs  reminiscence  of  *  Knickahocker  Men  and  Things.*  We  could  not  help  thinking, 
while  reading  his  enthusiastic  description  of  the  residence  of  our  good  old  Knickerbocker, 
of  Dickens'  remarks  touching  door-knockers ,  in  one  of  his  earlier  sketches :  '  Whenever  we 
visit  a  man  for  the  first  time,  we  contemplate  the  features  of  his  knocker  with  great  curi- 
osity ;  for  we  well  know  that  between  the  man  and  his  knocker  there  will  inevitably  be 
a  greater  or  less  degree  of  resemblance  and  sympathy.  We  never  saw  a  knocker  with  a 
jolly  face  smiling  blandly  at  you,  that  did  not  invariably  bespeak  hospitality  and  another 
bottle.  A  pert  little  knocker,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  long  thin  face,  a  pinched-up  nose, 
and  sharp  chin,  will  invariably  be  found  on  the  doors  of  cold  and  formal  people,  who 
always  ask  you  why  you  don't  come,  and  never  say  do*  By  the  way,  speaking  of 
Knickerbocker  residences,  observe,  by  the  following,  what  honor  has  been  done  to  the 
name  by  an  excellent  American  friend  of  ours  in  the  Great  Metropolis  of  England : 

'  KjrxoXBKBOOXBB  COTTAOB,  RxOBXTS'-PAmX,  > 

.  u     *>  ^  Lomdon,  September  Fourutnth,  1845.  > 

*  The  above  is  the  reritable  designation  of  a  nice  little  place  on  the  Birminfham  rail-way  banks, 
just  outside  of  Regents'-Park,  the  new  abode  of  yoar  humble  servanL  It  is  a  *bran-new'  honae; 
semi-detached  ;  rather  Elizabethan  than  otherwise  in  style ;  with  a  garden,  etc.,  and  was  finished  off 
to  suit  the  present  tenant  {  who,  when  called  upon  to  christen  it,  as  is  the  fashion  with  cottages  and 
villas  hereabout,  could  think  of  no  better  designation  than  that  of  the '  Old  Knick.  ;'  and  so  the  cas- 
tellated door- way  of  our  domicil  bears  your  magic  cognomen,  in  very  old  German  text : 


Bnidtetfiocitet  €ottage« 


Sorely  does  this  puzzle  our  neighbors  and  the  passers-by,  not  one  in  ten  thousand  of  whom  can  make 
out  what  it  means,  or  ever  heard  the  sound  of  it  before ;  and  Ainny  enough  are  the  translations  and  trans- 
mogrificatioDs  of  it,  on  our  letters  and  parcels.  I  shall  keep  a  list  of  the  new  words  which  it  has  been  the 
father  of;  such  as  'Kiekerbohker^'  'JVteMefrottMs,'ete.  We  find  ourselves  most  pleasantly  situated  in 
this  half-village  neighborhood ;  and  it  is '  real  Ain'to  see  the  puzzled  starers  at  our  fVont  door,  trying 
to  spell  out  the  cabalistic  letters,  and  to  be  gazed  at  ourtelvea,  apparently  as  objecu  of  curiosity. 

'  When  are  you  coming  to  make  us  a  visit  1    Yon  will  Wte  *  Knickxrbockkb  Cottaob,'  let  me 

tell  you.    It  is  in  the  pleasantest  suburb  of  London,  and  my  walk  through  Regents'-Park,  these  fine 

mornings,  is  '  rather  nice.'    Eight  years,  more  or  less,  I  have  been  a  Londoner,  in  tome  sh^M;  but  to 

tell  the  truth,  I  never  before  lived  any  where  here,  or  had  a  dear  bright  New*York  sort  of  a  house 

and  Deighborhood.    As  far  as  you  can  see  IVom  my  windows,  there  is  n*t  a  house  more  than  ten  yean 

old.    This  M  a  '  growing  village,'  this  London :  it  is  actually  growing  as  rapidly  as  one  of  oar  western 

towns.    It  is  perfectly  marvellous  to  see  the  thonsands  of  new  buildings  going  up  on  every  edge  of 

the  huge  metropolis.    Where  the  people  all  come  from,  is  a  mystery!  England  is  not  quite  used  ap 

yet ;  there  is  a  good  deal  of  old  tUver  in  London  I  « «  ^^^ 

*  Ever  yours,  truly,  'OiP.  p.* 

*  Time  is  money.*  Whenever  we  can  get '  ftMe*  to  spare,  we  intend  to  avail  mnselves  of 
the  circumstance,  the  invitations  of  many  friendi,  and  a  cherished  wish  fitMn  boyhood  np, 
to  visit  the  British  capital.    We  ibioio  i^  to  be  a  iloiiiiriuog  village,  and  *  very  thickly  letded 
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about  the  meeting-hoose ;'  but  we  must  go  over  and  see  it.    Do  n*t  noise  it  about,  bowerer, 

friend  P .    Let  us  come  privately.    In  the  mean  time,  permit  your  children  to  play  with 

the  neighbor's  children,  just  as  they  have  been  accustomed  to  do!  •  •  •  Thk  following 
bit  of  interesting  antiquarian  information  vfe  take  from  the  letter  of  a  lad  of  nine  yemn, 
at  school  in  one  of  the  Black  River  towns,  to  his  fatlier  in  this  city.  He  if  certainly  a 
manly  little  fellow,  and  writes  far  better  than  many  'children  of  a  larger  growth:'  'I 

made  a  visit  to  squire  H 's  in  this  town  last  week.    He  is  a  farmer,  and  has  a  deli^t- 

ful  situation.  On  or  near  his  farm  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  fort,  or  fortification  of  acme 
kind.  It  has  the  appearance  of  having  once  been  a  very  deep  and  broad  trench,  and  the 
dirt  thrown  out  rises  some  four  or  five  feet  above  the  level  of  the  surface.  This  trmch 
surrounds  twenty  acres  or  more.  From  under  the  roots  of  trees  within  it  there  have  been 
dug  quantities  of  earthen  ware,  hats  of  various  sizes,  and  roasted  com ;  and  within  a  lew 
years  the  entire  skeletons  of  men,  of  an  enormous  size.  The  bones  of  the  leg,  for  inetanoe* 
from  the  ankle  to  the  knee,  were  six  inches  longer  than  the  same  bones  in  any  laoe  of 
men  now  living ;  and  the  chin-bone,  when  fitted  on  to  the  broadest- ftu^d  man,  woald 
stand  out  a  half  an  inch  on  each  side.  The  skull  is  also  remarkable  for  size  and  thick- 
ness, being  from  half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick.    The  bones  are  existing,  and  may 

be  seen  at  Mr.  II *s  brothers,  at  Evans'  Mills,  and  otlier  places.    The  ruins  must  be 

two  or  three  hundred  years  old ;  because  there  are  trees  growing  on  the  mound  of  earth, 
that  measure  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter.  So  much  for  this  fort'  •  •  •  That  ia  a 
charming  little  scene  drawn  by  Galt,  of  a  father*8  interview  (in  one  of  those  seriooa, 
tender  moments  which  come  sometimes  to  every  father's  heart)  with  a  beloved  child: 
*  My  son,'  he  said,  *  thou  art  a  diligent  and  good  lad.  God  has  given  thee  a  tender  and 
dutiful  heart;  keep  it  so,  and  it  will  be  a  wise  one,  for  thou  hast  the  beginning  of  wiadooL 
I  wish  thee  to  pursue  knowledge,  because  in  pursuing  it,  happiness  will  be  found  l^  tbe 
way.  If  I  have  said  any  thing  now  which  is  above  thy  years,  it  will  come  to  mind  in 
after  time ;  when  I  am  gone,  perhaps,  but  when  thou  mayest  profit  by  it.  God  bless  thee, 
my  dear  child !'  He  stretched  out  his  right  hand  at  these  words,  and  laid  it  gently  npoQ 
the  boy's  head.  What  he  said  was  not  forgotten ;  and  throughout  life  the  son  never 
thought  of  that  blessing,  without  feeling  that  it  had  taken  efiect.  •  •  •  In  looking  the 
other  day  over  our  files  of  the  liondon  pictorials,  and  examining  the  engravings  and  de- 
scriptions of  sundry  royal  repasts  partaken  by  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert,  in  their 
late  continental  trip,  we  recalled  to  mind  a  stanza  which  convinced  us  tliat '  times  are  not 
as  they  used  to  was*  1^  England.    Obser\'e  how  economical  they  were  some  three  hundred 

years  ago: 

'The  Kino  snd  Queen  rat  down  to  dine. 

And  many  more  beside  { 
And  what  they  didn't  eat  that  nightt 
Next  tnominff  it  teat  fried,* 

Now  this  was  housewifely  economy,  and  in  a  '  royal  family,'  deserving  of  all  prniwj 
Wonder  if  they  had  any  *  codfish-balls'  or  *  bread-puddings  ?'•..*  Polygon,'  a  rare 
spirit,  has  sent  us  three  or  four  charming  poems  for  our  pages,  which  await  an  early  'torn.* 
In  the  letter  which  encloses  them,  he  tries  his  hand  at  a  translation  from  the  Spanish,  which 
he  has  rendered  with  equal  faithfulness  and  felicity.  But,  *  speaking  of  Sapphics,'  is  it  poe- 
sible  that  our  friend  has  forgotten  Canning's  delightful  specimen  in  that  kind,  *  The  Needy 
Knife-Grinder !'    It  commences  thus : 

*  NxBDT  Knife-grinder !  whither  are  you  going? 
Keen  blows  tho  north-wind  —your  hat 's  got  a  hole  in  *t. 

So  have  your  breeches!' 

The  following  *  Love-Breaihingg,*  altered  and  enlarged  from  the  Spanish  of  Estivav 
de  Villxoas,  are  accompanied  by  the  following  explanatory  remarks  of  our  correspoo- 
dent :  *  The  Sapphic  stanza  has  always  appeared  to  me  tho  most  delightful  of  all  poetical 
measures.  Of  its  original  inventress  we  have  only  such  firagments  remaining  u  seme 
to  deepen  our  regret  for  what  has  perished.  Many  among  the  Odes  of  Hoaici  are  writ-> 
ten  in  this  kind  of  verse,  which  is  certainly  for  more  pleasing  than  even  his  own 
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favorite,  called  from  him  the  Horatian  stanza.  In  most  modem  languages  it  is  very  diffi-  * 
cult  to  imitate  successfully  any  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  prosodial  combinations.  The  Ger- 
mans, it  is  true,  have  attempted  them  all ;  but,  so  far  as  regards  harmony,  with  a  *  most 
lame  and  impotent  conclusion.'  Their  language,  crowded  with  rough,  immiscible  conso- 
nants, is  incapable  of  that  flexible  structure  and  melodious  flow  which  captivate  us  so 
entirely  in  the  effusions  of  the  classic  muse.  In  our  tongue  the  case  is  not  much  mended ; 
for  while,  on  the  one  hand,  our  consonants  are  less  wranglesome,  and  our  syllables  more 
smooth,  our  accents,  on  the  other  hand,  are  less  decided,  and  the  liberty  of  inversion  still 
more  miserably  abridged.  I  have  seen,  however,  some  very  pretty  Sapphic  verses  in 
English;  among  others,  some  fine  lines  ascribed  to  an  American  revolutionary  officer, 

and  commencing : 

'Why  should  vain  mortals  tremble  at  the  sight  of 
Death  and  destruction  in  the  field  of  battle  V  etc.,  etc. 

The  other  day  I  met  with  an  excellent  imitation  of  the  Sapphic  stanza,  written  in  a 
language  of  all  modem  tongues  the  best  adapted  for  it — the  stately,  sonorous  Spanish. 
The  following,  with  some  changes  and  additions,  is  an  attempt  to  transfuse  it  into  English : 

FLOWEB-sandalled  rover  of  the  verdant  forest, 
Sister  and  playmate  of  the  changeful  April, 
Vital  aroma  from  the  lips  of  Venus, 

Soft-breathing  Zephyr ! 

Thou,  who  hast  known  my  anxious,  trembling  fondness. 
Thou,  who  hast  heard  the  voice  of  my  complainings, 
Listen,  soft  breeze,  and  say  to  my  beloved  one. 
Say,  I  am  dying! 

Ah!  once  my  Phyllis  knew  my  love's  devotion; 
Ah !  once  my  Phyllis  pitied  my  despondence ; 
Ah !  she  once  loved  me ;  now  I  fear,  sweet  Zeph3rr, 
Fear  now  her  anger. 

Thou,  then,  O  Zephyr!  witness  of  my  anguish, 
Thou,  who  now  hear'st  the  voice  of  my  complainmgii 
Go,  in  low  whispers  say  to  my  beloved  one, 
Say,  I  am  dying ! 

So  may  the  gods,  with  their  paternal  glances, 
So  may  the  skies,  eerenely  smiling  o'er  thee. 
Banish,  sweet  Zephyr  f  all  the  time  thou  rovesC, 
Snow  from  the  vallies! 

So,  when  the  day  dawns  on  the  mountain  summits, 
May  the  cold  cloud,  gray-curdling  o'er  thee,  never 
ChUl  thy  warm  breath,  nor  with  its  piercing  frost-fatfgs 
Wound  thy  soft  pinions ! 

Douglas  Jerrold  is  now  said  to  be  the  presiding  editor  over  *  Ponch,*  which  has  be- 
side a  numerous  corps  of  equally  clever  writers.  We  select  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  charac- 
ters of  a  rare  club,  a  prototype  of  which  we  have  encountered,  if  we  do  not  mistake,  on 
more  occasions  than  one  :  *  Mr.  Brassfeaturks  is  our  comic  genius.  His  imitation  of  a 
grind-stone  in  full  work  is  a  painful  reality ;  and  he  is  also  perfectly  at  home  in  the  hen- 
coop, and  without  a  rival  among  cats  or  puppies.  But  his  railway- triun  is  perhaps  his 
master-piece :  so  perfect  is  the  illusion,  that  one  can  positively  dbtinguish  the  first,  second 
and  third-class  carriages  as  they  pass  his  lips.  Mr.  Brassveatures  is  moreover  very  fa- 
miliar with  some  of  the  leading  insects.  His  blue-bottle  is  a  gem ;  and  in  his  cockchafer 
he  succeeds  miraculously  in  the  hum.*  Under  the  head  of  *  Brightish  Association,*  in  a 
late  number,  is  the  following  valuable  contribution  to  academical  statistics,  furnished  by 
*  Mr.  Boys  :* 

'  TirE  author  found  that  the  average  length  of  slate  pencils  was  3.297  inches,  although  at  first  fivtf 
or  six  inches  long ;  they  were  broken  in  nine  and  oae-third  cases  out  of  ten,  in  one  hour  and  fbor- 
teen  minutes  after  they  had  been  in  possession  of  the  scholar.  He  had  caused  registers  to  be  kept 
of  the  length  of  slate  pencil  giveu  to  each  boy  per  year ;  and  from  the  results  of  this,  and  the  in- 
spection of  their  cypheriiijg-lK)Oks,  in  which  their  progress  was  distinctly  marked  by  discokyrsticn 
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of  the  leaves  and  dirty  dog's-ean,  he  was  enabled  to  form  an  approximate  estimate  of  each  boy's 
arithmeticid  powen ;  those  who  frequently  had  to  '  do  their  sums  over  again'  having  c<msumed'Bany 
feet  more  pencil  than  others,  who  had  advanced  as  fur  in  knowledge,  (as  shown  by  their  bot^aj) 
but  who  had  been  more  correct  in  their  calculations.' 

Punch's  legal  maxinis  are  continued,  with  no  diminution  of  wit:  'The  maxim  tbat 

*  when  two  titles  concur,  the  elder  shall  be  preferred/  has  given  rise  to  some  dispute,  and 
a  curious  case  was  once  put  in  the  following  terms :  *  Suppose  I  have  two  sorts  of  wina, 
and  the  titles  of  both  concur,  both  of  them  being  called  red  wine,  though  one  happens  to 
be  port,  and  the  other  elder.'  It  then  becomes  a  question  whether  the  elder  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred, a  question  which  all  the  best  judges  during  the  evening  sittings  have  agreed  to  an- 
swer in  the  negative.'  Here  is  another :  '  It  has  been  settled  that  though  property  in  tail 
cannot  come  ta  a  man  till  he  is  of  full  age,  a  coat  in  tail  may  come  to  a  youth  of  foarteen; 
and  it  is  not  unusaal  to  cut  off  the  tail  afterward.'  The  '  Advice  to  Servants'  abomids  in 
pungent  satire.  Take  the  following  as  a  *  sample :'  *  Never  go  into  any  place  where  a  cat 
ii  not  kept  This  useful  domestic  animal  is  the  true  servants'  friend ,  accounting  for  the  dis- 
appearance of  tid-bits,  lumps  of  butter,  and  other  odd  matters,  as  well  as  beuig  the  aothior 
of  all  mysterious  breakages.  What  the  safety-valve  is  to  the  steam  engine,  the  cat  is  to 
the  kitchen,  preventing  all  explosions  or  blowings-up  that  might  otherwise  occur  in  the 
best  regulated  families.'  Punch  is  something  more  than  witty ;  he  is  sensible,  ofien  pro- 
found, even  in  his  humor  and  sarcasm.    Witness  the  annexed  remarks  upon  what  istennad 

*  honorable  satis&ction :' 

'Thank  Heaven  I  the  opinion  of  the  world  is  fast  becoming  a  surer  test  of  a  man's  honor  Hum 
hair-triggers.  At  the  moment  we  write,  there  lies  another  victim  to  the  stupidity  of  '  gentlomanlike 
satisfaction.'  Another  duellist  lies  in  '  his  bloody  shroud.'  From  the  evidence  of  Mrs.  HaWXXT  ob 
the  late  inquest,  we  come  at  a  strange  code  of  honor  recognised  in  the  army.  She  states  that  the  vie* 
Urn,  Mr.  Skton,  followed  her  with  dishonorable  importunities;  in  the  course  of  which  he  obaervedt 
'  Whatever  your  husband  says  to  me,  I  shall  not  go  out  with  him ;  it  is  impossible  far  a  CMimlrfwtmm 
to  mix  hinuelf  up  with  an  infantrv  man,*  Thus,  an  adulterer,  a  scoundrel  of  any  dye,  accordiag  to 
this  precious  code,  is  not  to  give  wn<it  he  himself  considers  gentlemanly  satisfaction,  if  he,  the  viOaii^ 
be  a  'cavalry  man.'  He  is  to  bo  saved  from  punishment  by  his  horse.  The  argument  is  unwortl^ 
of  the  intelligence  even'of  the  quadruped  I' 

Truly  was  it  said  by  Swift,  that  *  Honor,  as  it  is  usually  understood,  containeth  but 
two  precepts;  the  punctual  payment  of  debts  contracted  at  play, and  the  right  understand- 
ing the  several  degrees  of  an  affront,  in  order  to  revenge  it  by  the  death  of  an  adversary.* 
Our  readers  will  remember  the  man  whose  solemn  reverie,  while  lingering  among  tha 
monuments  ef  Westminster  Abbey,  was  interrupted  with : 

*  Sabvicx  is  done  ;  it's  tuppence  now, 
To  them  as  wants  to  stop.'  « 

Punch  has  an  advertisement  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  statipg  iStml 

*  they  have  reduced  the  price  of  their  very  interesting  exhibition,  and  confidently  hope,  d»l 
by  making  the  price  of  admission  moderate,  they  may  experience  an  increase  of  public  pi^ 
tronage,  for  it  is  only  the  number  of  visitors  that  can  compensate  them  for  their  liberaUtf .' 
Among  the  *  opinions  of  the  press,'  quoted  in  favor  of  the  exhibition,  is  one  fhrni  the  '  Loi^ 
don  Amusement  Guide :'  *  As  a  five  minutes'  pastime,  we  know  of  nothing  better  than  an 
afternoon's  scamper  through  Westminster  Abbey !'  •  •  •  John  Randolph,  with  all  hli 
talents,  was  a  brute,  when  it  pleased  him  to  be,  which  was  not  unfrequently.  A  friend  of 
ours  menticmed  the  other  day  a  circumstance  quite  in  illustration  of  this  estimate  d  Ui 
character.  A  lady  of  the  first  respectability  in  this  city,  at  whose  house  Mr.  RAJiDOLni 
had  been  sojoiuTiing  for  some  weeks,  had  a  lovely  little  girl,  of  some  six  or  seven  yean  of 
age.  Randolph,  being  about  to  leave,  presented  the  child  with  *  a  present,'  carafblly  dooa 
up  in  seveml  folds  of  paper,  directing  her  to  show  it  to  her  mother.  It  proved  to  be  aj 
tooth  comb  !  Indignant  at  such  an  insult,  the  lady,  after  many  vain  attempts  at  evasion  i 
the  part  of  Randolph,  succeeded  in  securing  the  pledge  of  his  '  personal  honor*  that  Im 
intended  no  intimation  of  the  necessity  for  such  a  present  in  the  case  of  the  cluld»  bat  a 
booA-fide  present  Few  believed  at  the  time,  however,  that  he  had  not  forfeited  his  ebft> 
racter  for  truth  to  his  love  of  a  malignant  jest    How  unamiable,  nay  hownogenllemaniikBg 
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was  his  reply  to  the  young  man  who  asked  respectfully  after  his  health  one  day  in  Penn* 
sylvania  Avenue  at  Washington.    In  reply  to  a  repetition  of  the  question,  be  laid :  '  Ah! 

you  are  the  son  of  Mr.  L ,  book-seller  in  Baltimore  ?    Well,  Sir,  do  I  owe  your  fiuher 

anything?  Good  morning,  Sir !'  Sitting  one  day  opposite  a  gentleman  at  a  hotel  dinner- 
table  in  Richmond,  he  observed  that  he  was  eating  one  of  the  luxurious  soft-crabs  of  that 
region,  and  that,  as  was  the  custom  at  the  hotel,  a  glass  of  milk  had  been  placed  near  hii 
plate.  Looking  up  from  his  own,  he  said,  in  a  thin,  piping  voice :  '  That 's  a  singular  dish 
of  yours.  Sir,  very  singular ;  crabs-and-TmJk  !  crabs-and'milk  I  Juba  !  bring  me  a  bowl 
of  milk,  and  crumble  some  crabs  in  it !'  Some  one  has  well  and  truly  said, '  that  true  great- 
ness never  struts  on  stilts  or  plays  the  king  upon  the  stage.  (Conscious  of  its  elevation,  and 
knowing  in  what  that  elevation  consists,  it  is  happy  to  act  its  part  as  other  men.  It  is  not 
afraid  of  being  undervalued.'  No  well-bred  person,  no  genJdeman,  will  be  insdent  to  his  in- 
feriors in  station.  On  the  other  hand ,  he  will  observe  a  scrupulous  tenderness  of  manner  to- 
ward them ;  a  care  of  word  and  action,  that  shall  lessen  the  difierence  between  Uiem,  which 
they  must  necessarily  feel,  as  much  as  possible.  This  refinement  of  heart  is  the  most  pro- 
minent characteristic  of  a  high  and  noble  spirit.  It  is  the  only  mark  of  a  lady  or  gentleman 
that  is  wholly  unequivocal.  •  •  •  Mr.  George  B.  Wallis,  who  writes  in  the  ^Broadway 
Joumalf*  has  a  facile  hand.  His  lines  '  To  a  Spirit,*  in  a  late  number,  are  original  and 
striking.    Take  the  first  six  stanzas,  for  example : 


From  the  far-off  Spirit  Land 

Thou  dost  hail  I 
For  thy  thin  and  shadowy  hand, 
And  that  face  so  meek  and  bland, 

And  so  pale, 
And  thy  voice,  so  faint  and  lone, 
And  its  melancholy  tone, 

Tell  the  tale  I 


'  Would  a  single  shade  obey, 

Should  I  calif 
Or,  divested  from  this  clay 
^d  its  passions,  do  they  stray 

'Neath  that  pall, 
Unhearing  and  unseeing, 
With  a  blank  and  vacant  being, 

Lifeless  all  f 


'  O'er  those  herbless  plains  and  drear, 

Do  there  glide, 
'Mid  that  voiceless  atmosphere, 
The  shadows  of  the  dear 

Who  have  died? 
Cold,  cheerless  and  alone, 
Each  to  each  unknown. 

Side  by  side  ? 

'  'Neath  that  sky  so  low  and  gray, 

Like  a  cell ; 
Where  the  changeless  twilight  day 
Never  warms  the  mist  away, 

Do  they  dwell  f 
Those  funereal  crowds, 
With  the  grave-damp  on  their  shrouds  ? 

Spirit,  tell! 


'  Of  the  Past  do  they  retain 

Not  a  gleam  ? 
Or  doth  a  hope  ^main 
They  shall  ever  wake  again 

To  that  dream 
Of  Love,  which  o'er  the  wave 
Of  the  Lethe  of  the  grave 

Casts  its  beam  ? 


'  I  care  not    Com*st  thou  here 

To  command 
A  mortal  to  appear 
In  that  world  of  doubt  and  fear. 

The  Spirit  Land  f 
Of  a  life  of  pain  I  tire, 
Thou  art  here  at  my  desire — 

Give  thy  hand  I' 


We  do  not  much  afifect  the  writer's  *  *nea£k*8*  nor  such  abbreviations  generally,  even  in 
verse ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  spirit  and  flow  of  his  verse,  the  ease  and  grace 
of  his  rhythm.  •  •  •  Perhaps  we  did  n't  laugh  on  first  perusing  the  following,  in  the  clear 
open  hand- writing  of  a  new  eastern  contributor!  It  is  a  very  naughty  story,  though ;  it  is 
indeed ;  and  we  cannot  conscientiously  advise  the  reader  to  proceed  any  farther:  '  Until 

within  a  few  years,  the  Indian  name  of  Quampiggin  was  applied  to  the  town  of  South  B , 

a  village  not  without  the  borders  of  New- England,  and  whose  chief  trade  consisted  in 
the  buying  and  shipping  the  cord-wood  which  was  hauled  from  the  neighboring  town  of 

L .    Individuals  of  the  village  had  made  their  fortunes  at  the  trade,  and  as  they  sold 

it  at  a  slight  advance  from  the  prices  per  cord  at  which  it  was  purchased,  some  surfMise  was 
expressed  at  the  fact  of  the  business  being  so  lucrative.    But  the  wood  was  surveyed  in 

South  B ,  in  whose  town-affidrs  its  own  denizens,  at  whose  head  was  our  worthy 

traders,  had  rather  more  Influence  than  the  wood-cutters  of  L ;  and  it  ii  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  surveyors  chosen  at  their  annual  meetingsjforgot  their  patriotinii  wo  hi  tm  to 
attempt  to  increase  the  revenue  of  L-^  tt  tha  expense  of  their  own  towmmen.    It  was 
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suapected  that  there  was  a  perfect  understanding  between  them  and  the  purchaMi*  that 
the  *  tare*  should  be  liberal,  and  a  handsome  discount  made  for  *  shrinkage.'  Their  judg- 
ment in  the  matter,  however,  was  defective ;  and  the  surveyors  upon  the  wharft  of  the  aeft- 

port  whither  it  was  shipped,  had  they  seen  the  returns  of  their  South  B brethren,  conld 

have  testified  that  their  own  survey  showed  the  quantity  thirty-three  per  cent,  at  least 

greater  than  that  for  which  the  purchasers  had  paid  the  yeomany  of  L .    But  to  the 

point.    In  the  course  of  time  the  patriarch  of  the  South  B surveyors  resigned  hie 

breath ;  and  his  mortal  remains  had  been  for  some  months  quietly  lying  in  a  house  whoee 
comparative  '  measure'  was  better  than  any  he  bad  ever  accorded  while  living,  when  a 
letter  in  his  hand-writing,  or  one  so  amazingly  like  it  as  to  show  *  imitation  large,'  was 

handed  to  his  surviving  friend  and  townsman.  Squire  J ,  one  of  the  dealers  in  wood 

who  had  amassed  a  fortune  at  the  business.  As  the  name  of  the  place  is  not  to  be  men- 
tioned to '  ears  polite,'  we  will  suppress  the  date  of  the  epistle,  and  proceed  at  once  to  quote 
a  portion  of  its  contents :  '  I  am  here,  where  I  often  told  you.  Squire,  when  we  were  together 
up  there,  that  we  should  both  go ;  and  to  tell  the  truth,  I  am  much  better  pleased  here  than 
I  thought  1  should  be.  In  fact,  it  is  a  place  where  you  are  well  treated  if  you  have  the 
faculty  and  disposition  to  be  useful,  and  to  keep  along  straight  There  are  some  habite, 
however,  you  had  better  leave  off  before  you  get  here.  When  I  first  arrived,  it  did  nt 
take  me  long  to  find  out  which  one  the  Old  Fellow  was ;  I  knew  him  by  the  way  they 
'  stood  round'  when  he  came  along.    Pretty  soon  he  spied  me :  *  Ah !'  said  he,  you  're  fiom 

South  B ,  as  they  call  it,  ain*t  you  V    There  was  no  use  in  trying  to  deceive  him,  to  I 

telled  him  1  was.  '  What  was  your  business  up  there  ?*  sa3rs  he.  *  I  was  a  wood>Burveyor» 
Sir.'  'Well,  take  your  rule,  and  stand  by  this  fire;  you '11  have  some  busineis  toon.'  I 
stood  there,  as  he  directed  ;  and,  sure  enough,  pretty  soon  there  came  along  a  load  of  brim- 
stone, and  the  driver,  seeing  my  profession,  requested  me  to  measure  it  I  clapped  my  rale 
on  the  load,  and  told  him  there  was  five  feet  and  a  half  of  it.  The  driver  remonstrsted, 
and  swore  considerable ;  but  that  did  n't  dijiturb  me  much ;  they  always  used  to  do  that, 
you  know ;  but  the  noise  brought  the  Old  One  along.  So  I  put  my  stick  on  the  load  again'; 
and  of  course,  as  I  supposed  my  master  was  the  purchaser,  I  did  n't  make  any  mors  of  it 
than  at  first.  <  There  is  but  five  feet  and  a  half,'  said  I, '  and  scant  that' '  The  Dbttx, 
took  the  rule  out  of  my  hand,  and  stepped  round  the  load,  and  pretty  soon  turned  round  and 
looked  me  right  square  in  the  face  for  a1)out  half  a  minute  before  he  spoke.  Preeendy, 
says  he :  'There  is  a  straight  cord  of  it ;  and  look  here,'  says  he, '  the  longest  day  you  live 
here,  do  n't  let  me  sec  another  of  your  d  —  d  (iuampiggin  trickn ."  .  •  .  One  of  the  meet 
interesting  volumes  we  have  lately  encountered,  is  the  ^Narrative  of  the  Mier  Expeditum* 
by  Gen.  Thomas  J.  Green,  recently  issued  in  a  superb  typographical  dress,  and  with  nu- 
merous engravings  on  steel,  by  the  Brothers  Harper.  The  style  of  the  work  is  unaf- 
fected and  pleasing,  and  the  incidents  arc  of  the  most  stirring  character.  The  accoimt 
of  the  escape  of  the  Texan  prisoners  from  the  Castle  of  Peroto  would  do  honor  to  Bsuroa 
Trenck  himself.  The  prisoners  were  too  cunning  by  half  for  their  captors.  Some  of 
them,  we  are  told,  before  an  escape  had  perhaps  been  seriously  thought  of,  wmild  bribe  the 
castle-blacksmith  to  make  them  leaden  instead  of  iron  rivets,  which  when  blackened  widi 
charcoal  had  much  the  appearance  of  iron,  while  they  could  easily  be  taken  (Nit,  or  nh 
headed.  Frequently,  when  the  oflicers  entered  the  cells,  they  woidd  find  the  prisoners  wltli- 
out  chains,  when  suddenly  every  fellow  would  jump  to  his  *  jewelry,'  and  clamp  it  on  with 
magic  celerity,  putting  on  at  the  same  time  a  very  demure,  inofllensive  coimienance.  Tlie 
labor  necessary  to  aflect  an  escape  from  the  great  fortress  would  have  made  any  other  than 
a  Texan  despair.  Success,  however,  crowned  their  exertions,  but  we  trembled  fiir  '  our 
fat  friend,'  sticking  in  the  hole  in  the  wall!  He  was  quite  too  big,  it  seems,  for  the  ^wr> 
ture.  '  •  •  *  Mr.  Jones,'  in  alluding  to  John  Waters,  in  the  article  upon  ' 
Humor,*  upon  which  wo  animadverted  in  our  last  number,  speaks  of  our  admired 
pondent  as  a  '  retired  wine-merchant.'  This  is  an  error.  John  Waters  never  sold  any 
wine,  we  are  quite  certain ;  yet  probably  no  man  in  Gotham  has  given  awajf  within  the 
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last  thirty  years  more  of  that  which  God  hath  sent  to  'make  glad  the  heart  of  man/  and 
hath  *  blessed  in  the  cap,*  than  John  Waters  ;  wines  as  delicate  and  rich  as  his  fertile 
fancy,  and  transparent  and  pure  as  his  own  matchless  style.  •  •  •  Ws  were  not  aware, 
until  now,  that  'Chawls  Yellowplush'  was  a  poet  as  well  as  prose-writer;  but  the 
following  establishes  the  fact  conclusively : 

■8  O  N  N  I  0  K 

'  BWJRBTMD    BT   FRINGE    BALBBRT    ORiLTlOD8X.T    KILLZKO    TBB    aTAOOR   AT  8A0Xa*00BUa-a0TBr. 

*  Soanfi  forty  Ed  of  sleak  and  hantlered  dear  ' 

In  Cobug  (wihere  such  hanimmles  abouud) 
Were  shot,  aj  by  the  nusepapers  I  hoar, 

By  Halbert,  Usband  of  the  British  Crownd. 
Britannia's  Queen  let  fall  the  purly  tear ; 

Seeing  them  butchered  in  their  silvnprisns; 
Igspecially,  when  the  keepers,  standing  round. 

Came  up  and  cut  their  pretty  hinnoceut  wbizns. 

'  Suppose,  instead  of  this  pore  Germing  sport 

This  Saxn  wenison  which  he  shoots  and  baggs, 
Our  Prins  should  take  a  turn  in  Capel  Court 

And  make  a  massykerof  English  Staoqs. 
Pore  Staggs  of  Uengiandl  were  the  Untsman  at  you, 
What  avoc  he  would  make  and  what  a  trimenjus  battu '.' 

A  more  disgusting  sight  than  this  butchery  has  seldom  been  witnessed.  It  is  said  thftt 
the  Queen  wept  at  the  painful  spectacle.  •  •  •  We  have  just  had  the  pleasure  to 
hear  the  eminent  Templeton  in  some  of  his  favorite  songs;  and  can  bear  testimony  to 
the  force  and  effectiveness  of  his  style  and  execution.  His  voice  is  a  brilliant  tenor,  of 
great  compass  and  flexibility ;  and  in  songs  requiring  preeminent  life  and  spirit,  he  is  with- 
out any  rival  at  present  among  us.  He  gave  a  hunting-song  with  such  marked  efiect  that 
we  seemed  transported  to  the  very  scene  of  the  chase : 

•  With  a  hey,  ho,  chivey ! 
Hark  forward!  hark  forward!  tantivy!' 

we  followed,  in  fancy,  horses  and  hounds,  well  assured,  for  the  time  being,  that  '  a  stag 
must  die,' '  and  no  mistake.'  *Joiin  Anderson  my  Joe'  was  sung  with  feeling  and  sim- 
plicity. We  await  another  opportunity  of  hearing  Mr.  Templeton,  before  attempting  to 
do  full  justice  to  his  capable  organ  and  cultivated  style.  One  word  here  in  relation  to 
encores.  We  look  upon  them  in  general  as  injudicious.  At  the  first  glance,  they  seem  a 
pleasing  testimony  to  the  power  of  both  author  and  singer ;  and  singers  are  only  too  ready, 
usually  to  yield  to  the  temptation ;  but  if  we  look  deeper  into  the  matter,  we  see  that  a  song, 
be  it  ever  so  good,  is  never  so  effective  on  its  repetition.  The  public  are  in  this  respect 
like  a  cliild  who  cries  for  another  cake,  and  when  it  gets  it  cannot  enjoy  it.  •  •  •  A  Mis- 
sissippi journal,  published  in  the  neighborhood  whence  our  unique  letter  was  despatched 
to  the  *  Tuth-Dokter  in  Boston,*  says  that  great  curiosity  is  excited  in  that  region  to  know 
who  was  the  writer.  We  *  could  n't  say  ;*  but  we  repeat,  the  letter  is  a  genuine  produc- 
tion, and  is  now  in  our  possession.  It  has  been  extensively  copied ;  and  its  style  has  re- 
minded a  correspondent  of  an  advertisement  which  was  posted  in  a  bar-room  in  the 
county  where  the  writer  resided,  and  waa  forwarded  a  few  weeks  since  to  our  correspon- 
dent, with  other  curiosities  from  the  far  west  *  I  send  you  a  copy,'  he  writes,  *  though 
that  can  hardly  do  justice  to  the  beauties  of  the  original : 

'May  23th. 

Straid  from  the  Dlscriber  in  plesant  township  wain  countey  one  dark  ba  pasing  malr  ar  legs  ar  a 
roost  blacke  up  to  ar  neea  she  rather  a  small  size  ar  left  fore  foot  is  turned  in  ta  wards  the  other 
any  one  will  take  ar  up  and  lett  me  know  and  i  will  pay  them  June  24th. 

John  pool.' 

The  editor  of  the  *  Southern  Miscellany,*  published  at  Madison,  Georgia,  haa  seen  the  fol- 
lowing manuscript  of  a  letter  received  by  a  fiiend  from  hif  correspondent  in  Greene  county. 
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It  seems  difficult  which  to  consider  the  greatest  curiosity,  the  letter  or  the  fowl  of  whidi 
it  speaks.  Since  Oljjltod^b  *  PupUc  Vandew,'  we  have  seen  nothing  richer,  in  the  way 
of  ortliography: 

*  georf  ia  green  county  March  the  8th  1845    Mr^ sir  I  now  use  my  pens  to  discrihe  A  curriosaty 

that  haii  bin  discovered  not  long  ago  which  is  a  dunghill  fowl  baveingfore  wings  fore  legs  and  bat  oas 
eye  which  in  placed  Exactly  in  its  mouth  it  has  the  resemblenc  of  two  fowls  Standing  Side  A.  Side  M 
to  the  necks,  which  thir  is  but  one  We  would  concider  this  grate  currioeety  which  nature  baa  fonaad 
worthy  of  publishing. 

'  It  is  now  in  the  county  of  cass  fore  miles  from  New  Ecbota  and  may  be  seen  at  any  time  at  the 
house  of  mr.,  Reuben.,  H.Jones.' 

The  <7Vu£  Love  Tale*  of  our  Cleveland  (Ohio)  correspondent  is  a  little  too  sweet;  and 
what  is  more,  it  has  in  its  conclusion  an  irraustihle  anti-climax,  which  could  provoka 
nothing  but  a  smile,  and  that  not  a  flattering  one.  It  forcibly  reminds  ns  of  the  histmy  of 
a  love  affidr,  recorded  in  Mr.  Watkins  Tottli*8  reminiscences.    A  dapper  clerk  fiuUt 

desperately  in  love  with  a  young  damsel,  whom  he  had  accidentally  met,  and But 

let  him  tell  is  own  story:  'After  walking  up  and  down  the  street  in  front  of  the  house  in 
tight  boots  for  a  week,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  her,  I  sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter,  begging 
her  to  manage  to  see  me  clandestinely,  for  I  wanted  to  hear  her  decision  from  her  own 
mouth.  I  said  I  had  discovered,  to  my  perfect  satisfiuition,  that  I  could  not  live  without 
her,  and  that  if  she  did  n't  have  me,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  take  Prussic  acid,  or  take 
to  drinking,  or  emigrate,  so  as  to  take  myself  off  in  some  way  or  other.  I  borrowed  a 
pound,  and  bribed  the  housemaid  to  give  her  the  note,  which  she  did.  In  her  laplj, 
Fanny  expressed  herself  very  miserable ;  hinted  at  the  possibility  of  an  early  grave;  Mid 
that  nothing  should  induce  her  to  swerve  from  the  duty  she  owed  her  parents ;  and  iM- 
plored  me  to  forget  her,  and  find  out  somebody  more  deserving,  and  all  that  soit  of  thing. 
She  said  she  could  on  no  account  think  of  meeting  me  unknown  to  her  pa  and  ma;  and 
entreated  me,  as  she  should  be  in  a  particular  part  of  Kensington  Gardens  at  eleven  o'clock 
next  morning,  not  to  attempt  to  meet  her  there.  But  I  went,  of  course ;  and  there  aha 
was,  with  the  identical  housemaid  in  perspective,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  inm^ 
ruption.  We  walked  about  for  a  couple  of  hours;  made  ourselves  delightftilly  miserable; 
and  were  regularly  engaged.  Then  we  began  to  *  correspond ;'  that  is  to  say,  we  uaed  10 
exchange  about  four  letters  a  day ;  what  we  used  to  say  in  'em  I  can't  imagine.  And  I 
used  to  have  an  interview  in  the  kitchen,  or  in  the  cellar,  or  some  such  place  every  ere* 
ning.  Things  went  on  in  this  way  for  some  time,  and  we  got  fonder  of  each  other  eveiy 
day.  At  last,  as  our  love  was  raised  to  such  a  pitch,  and  as  my  salary  had  been  laind 
too,  shortly  before,  we  determined  on  a  secret  marriage.  Fanny  arranged  to  sleep  at  a 
friend's  the  previous  night;  we  were  to  be  married  early  in  the  morning,  and  then  fva 
were  to  return  to  her  home  and  be  pathetic.  She  was  to  (all  at  the  old  gentleman^  foel, 
and  bathe  his  boots  with  her  tears ;  and  I  was  to  hug  the  old  lady,  and  call  her '  mother/ 
and  use  my  pocket-handkerchief  as  much  as  possible.  Married  we  were,  the  next  mom- 
ing;  two  girls,  friends  of  Fanny's,  acting  as  bride's-maids,  and  a  man,  who  was  hired  fcr 
five  shillings  and  a  pint  of  porter,  ofliciating  as  father.'  The  newly-made  wife  returned 
home,  and  the  bridegroom  spent  the  day  in  wandering  about  an  extensive  comnmi  in  the 
vicinity  of  town,  and  damning  his  father-in-law.  Touching  what  ensued,  it  behoovee  xm 
not  to  speak,  lest  the  consequences  of  evU  example  be  perpetuated  by  some  of  the  tan  thoift* 
sand  young  and  beautiful  damsels  whose  papas  and  mamas  peruse  the  Knickbriockke 
monthly,  and  who  would  be  wroth  to  find  in  our  pages  any  thing  which  should  aeflHi 
to  encourage  disobedience  to  parents.  Let  it  suflice  to  add,  that  the  imhappy  hrida- 
groom  passed  his  wedding- night  boarded  up  alone  in  the  'old  gentleman's  kitchen  Bi^ 
place !'  •  •  •  Wx  have  omitted  inadvertently  to  notice  a  very  superior  engraving  of  *8it 
Walter  ScoU  in  his  Study  at  AibotUford*  not  long  since  issued  by  the  enterprising  pn^ 
prietors  of  the  *  Anglo  American.*  It  represents  the  great  novelist  seated  in  his  libiiiiy  at 
Abbottsford,  reclining  in  the  chair  in  wliich  he  sat  while  inditing  so  many  of  hie 
creations.    His  dog  *  Maida'  is  at  hit  feet,  and  he  is  ■airounded  on  all  lidee  by 
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antiquarian  and  artistic  acceMories,  which  have  rendered  Abbottaford  so  famous.  The 
engraving  is  a  large  qoarto,  from  the  burin  of  Dick,  and  the  execution  is  in  the  highest 
style  of  the  art  '  •  »  *  Ton*  must  try  again.  He  has  ^freedom  of  versificlLtion'  quite 
enough  now.  A  little  2ns  *  freedom'  and  more  care  would  improve  his  poetical  perfor- 
mances not  a  little.    This,  for  example,  *  won't  do'  at  all : 

*  BopHXK,  by  GxoBOX  I  this  thinf  won't  do  I 

Don't  yon  see  how  I  'm  wusting  away ; 
For  nothing  else  in  the  world  but  you. 
Getting'  thinner  and  thinner  every  day  t 

*  If  I «»  wild,  I  have  still  a  good  heart ; 

Even  the  tongue  of  Scandal  can't  carp  at  me : 
I  don't  know  a  man  but  would  fight  on  my  part. 
And  there  is  n't  a  dog  in  the  country  would  bark  at  me.' 

We  know  a  dog,  with  *  a  good  ear/  that  would  bark  at  you,  Signer '  Ton,'  if  you  were 
to  read  such  crambo  as  the  foregoing  in  his  hearing.  He  barked  an  hour  and  a  half  at  the 
following  affecting  account  *  concerning  of  the  Kennedy  packet,  took  place  on  the  canal^' 
at  Logansport,  Indiana,  not  long  since : 


'  As  she  was  coming  up  the  line, 

I  am  sorry  for  to  state 
She  was  stove  up  against  a  tree, 

And  in  too  she  there  did  break. 

'  This  boat  was  broke  and  smashed  in  to, 

One  end  it  stood  aloof; 
Some  of  the  passengers  clung  to  her, 
One  of  them  tumbled  off. 


'  The  steersman,  he  and  three  men  more, 

Also  the  chambermaid, 
Were  lodged  upon  a  sickamore  log. 
And  there  implored  some  aid. 

'  Bfr.  Bbown,  proprietor  of  Brown's  hotel. 

In  the  city  of  Lafkyette, 
He  was  on  board  at  the  same  time 
The  packet  boat  did  break.' 


We  shall,  in  our  next  number,  take  the  liberty  to  express  a  few  of  the  many  thoughts 
which  occurred  to  us  while  visiting  the  recent  Fair  of  the  American  ItutihUe ;  advert  to 
certain  of  the  objects  of  exhibition ;  and  pay  proper  respect  to  the  admirable  address  of 
Professor  James  J.  Mates,  setting  forth,  in  terms  equally  plain  and  forcible,  what  the  In- 
stitute has  done,  and  the  benefits  which  the  public  have  derived  from  it  We  can  only 
find  present  space  cordially  to  commend  the  '  Address'  in  question  to  our  readers  in  every 
section  of  the  Union.  •  •  *  A  LADT-friend  of  ours,  with  a  keen  perception  of  the  ludi- 
crous, mentioned  to  us  the  other  morning  an  expression  which  she  had  just  heard,  which 
surely  would  have  delighted  Ton  Hood.  Speaking  of  a  fnend  recently  returned  from  the 
*  Flowery  Land,'  and  of  his  acquisitions  while  in  that  country,  inquiry  was  made  whether 
the  '  outside  barbarian'  had  learned  to  converse  in  the  language  of  the  Celestials.  *Not 
much,'  was  the  reply  of  the  gentleman,  himself  a  foreigner, ; '  he  speaks  very  bro/un  China  !* 
Is  n't  it  capital  ?  •  •  •  We  have  some  where  read  a  very  witty  reply  to  one  who  asserted 
that  he  did  not  believe  there  was  a  truly  honest  man  in  the  whole  world.  '  Sir,'  said  he, 
'  it  is  quite  impossible  that  any  one  man  should  know  all  the  world ;  but  it  is  very  possi- 
ble that  some  one  man  may  know  htmadf.*    Does  our  complaining  critical  correspondent  at 

P see  any  possible  application  in  the  foregoing  ?    We  suppose  not.    His  article  awaits 

his  order  at  the  publication  office.  •  •  •  Wi  may  find  space  for  the  article  entitled  '  Legal 
Eccaleabions ;'  indeed,  we  should  do  so  at  once,  but  that  (he  theme  seems  a  little  over- 
wrought. Are  we  at  liberty  to  curtail  the  paper  ?  It  is  in  such  admirable  penmanship, 
that  we  reluct  at '  taking  liberties'  with  it  without  permission.  Frequent  *  new  batches  of 
attomies  and  counsellors'  are  an  evil,  no  doubt  *  Are  these  all  lawyers  V  said  Peter  the 
Great,  one  day,  when  visiting  the  courts  of  Westminster,  London ;  *  what  can  be  the  use 
of  so  many  lawyers  ?  I  have  but  two  in  my  em[Hre,  and  I  mean  to  hang  one  of  them  as 
soon  as  soon  as  I  get  back !'  He  might  as  well  have  hung  them  both,  adds  one  of  his  re- 
viewers ;  a  country  without  law  has  very  little  need  of  lawyers.  •  •  •  A  WELL«lighted 
parlor  is  often  a  desideratum  in  some  even  of  the  better  houses  of  the  metropolis.  The 
efiect,  the  enjoyment  not  onfreqaently,  of  partiM  and  reiinions  is  sadly  mamd  by  delect  or 
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insufliciency  in  this  important  particular.  Nothing  imparts  so  much  cheerfblness,  mud  is 
BO  cheap  a  means  of  happiness,  as  Light.  It  brightens  the  smiles  of  beauty,  iilustimtM 
drapery  and  furniture,  and  without  enough  of  it,  no  costly  outlay,  or  excess  in  household 
*  surroundings/  can  at  all  avail.  How  often  has  loveliness,  as  one  by  one  the  lampi  of 
the  ball-room  have  waned  away,  been  tempted  to  exclaim : 

'  O  KNVioiTS  lamps !  your  wonted  light  restore  1 
Give  me  but  light,  and  Beauty  asks  no  more' 

Doctor  Ure,  in  his  *  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,'  a  work  of  the  higliest  au- 
thority, recently  reprinted  by  the  Messrs.  Appleton,  lias  an  article  on  the  '  Cost  of  lUn- 
mination,*  which  he  says  b  *  a  subject  of  the  highest  interest,  both  to  men  of  science  and 
men  of  the  world ;  leading  the  former  to  contemplate  many  of  the  most  beantiftil  pheno- 
mena of  physics  and  chemistry,  while  they  provide  the  latter  with  the  artificial  iilamina- 
tion  so  indispensable  to  the  business  and  pleasures  of  modem  society.  The  great  cost  of 
light  from  wax,  spermaceti,  and  even  stearic  candles,  as  also  the  nuisance  of  the  light 
from  tallow  ones,  have  led  to  the  invention  of  an  endless  variety  of  lamps,  of  which  the 
best  hitherto  is  undoubtedly  the  Mechanical^  or  Cared  Lampf  so  generally  used  by  the  opu- 
lent families  of  Paris.  The  Mechanical  Lamp  is  remarkable  for  continuing  to  burn,  not 
only  with  unabated,  but  increasing  splendor,  for  seven  or  eight  hours ;  the  vivacity  of  the 
combustion  increasing  evidently  with  the  increased  temperature  and  fluency  of  the  oil, 
which,  by  its  ceaseless  circulation  through  the  ignited  wick,  gets  eventually  pretty  warm. 
In  the  comparative  experiments  .made  upon  diflerent  lights  by  the  Parisian  philoaophen, 
the  mechanical  lamp  is  commonly  taken  as  the  standard.'  Afker  a  long  use  of  these  huiipii, 
we  can  confidently  endorse  tlie  justice  of  this  high  praise.  Doctor  Urb*b  testimony  is  also 
confirmed  by  the  distinguished  savan,  M.  Le  Brdn,  in  the  *  Manuel  du  Ferblantier/  in  which 
all  the  varieties  of  lamps  are  described :  *  Voici  les  plus  belles  lamps,'  he  says, '  mais  aiusi  lea 
plus  chores :  toute  foisl' elevation  du  prix  se  trouve  compens^e,  puisqu'elles  brfilent  I'hnile 
d*une  nianidre  bien  plus  productive  que  tout  les  autres  appareils  d'eclairage,  et  que  i*inten> 
site  de  la  lumi^re  est  plus  constante ;  Cette  lampe  est  reconnue  la  plus  htUe  de  UmUmJ  Dr. 
Ure  has  made  a  calculation  of  the  cost  of  burning  these  lamps,  which  agrees  with  thow 
made  and  published  by  Professor  Webster  of  Harvard  University,  viz :  one  cent  and  a 
half  per  hour ;  he  lias  also  given  a  table  showing  the  *  mean  liglit'  (a  very  mean  light  it  is, 
oftentimes,)  given  by  the  varieties  of  lamps  now  in  use, showing  the  French  'Mechanical* 
as  burning  at  one  hundred^  the  maximum  of  light  during  seven  hoursi  and  the  Argand  aa 
burning  at  a  mean  of  but  thirty-one.  The  cost  of  burning  a  solar  lamp,  of  equal  diameter 
in  the  burner,  by  Professor  Webster's  experiments,  is  two  cents  per  hour,  and  tlie  inten- 
sity of  light  is  stated  by  him  as  one-third  less  than  the  mechanical  lamp;  so  that  the  saving 
in  the  burning  of  a  mechanical  lamp  for  two  years  will  pay  for  the  diflference  in  the  fint 
cost  between  this  and  other  lamps ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  superior  elegance  of  the  French 
lamp,  its  superiority  of  light,  and  its  entire  freedom  from  all  smoke  and  smell.  The  Gsrcel 
lamps  were  first  introduced  into  this  country  by  Augustus  Diacon,  Eso.,  of  No.  80  John- 
street,  who  has  had  many  prejudices  to  overcome.  They  were  new ;  there  ^ta  dock-worit 
connected  with  them ;  and  although  clock-work  was  well  enough  in  clocks,  it  was  a  new 
thing  when  employed  in  pumping  up  oil  to  supply  a  wick ;  and  then,  *  they  were  so  liable," 
it  was  said,  *  to  get  out  of  order.'  Mr.  Diacon,  however,  found  the  many  families  who  had 
visited  Paris,  and  compared  the  splendor  of  French  drawing-rooms  with  our  own,  quite 
willing  to  use  here  what  was  deemed  so  indispensable  abroad.  Gradually  the '  Garcia* 
have  made  their  way  into  all  our  principal  hotels,  and  the  best  residences  of  our  ciiiaene. 
Wherever  they  have  been  tried,  they  have  superseded  all  other  methods  of  illumination  ; 
and  they  are  found  to  bum  with  care  for  two  and  three  years  without  cleaning,  which 
when  required,  can  be  done  at  the  depdt  in  John-street,  at  a  small  expense,  when  they  an 
again  warranted  for  one  year.  As  this  is  a  period  when  preparations  are  making  fiir  the 
cheerful  social  pleasures  of  winter,  we  have  thought  to  do  our  metropolitan  readeia  good 
service  in  commending  to  their  parlors  a  luxmy,  for  the  absence  of  which  nothing  oonid 
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atone.  •  •  •  We  came  acroes  the  following  old  scrap  the  other  day.  It  was  laid  away  in 
the  head  of  a  friend,  who  has  good  store  of  similar  things  in  that  capital '  curiosity- shop'  of 
his,  which  he  covers  every  day  with  a  'shocking  bad  hat :' 

*Thkse  cups  of  wine  a  prudent  man  may  take : 
The  first  of  these,  for  constitution's  sake; 
The  second  to  the  girl  he  loves  the  best, 
The  third  and  last,  to  lull  him  into  rest. 
Then  home  to  bed  ;  but  if  a  fourth  he  pours, 
It  is  the  cup  of  sorrow,  and  not  ours.' 

By  the  way,  this  extract  may  lay  us  open  to  more  '  liberties'  and  more  '  advice'  from  our 
*  pledged'  friend  at  New-Haven.  Dear  Sir,  we  'appreciate'  your  *kind  intentions;'  and 
our '  pleasing  inculcations'  shall  be  such  as  any  other  temperate  man  would  desire  to  have 
them.  We  did  not  intend  they  should  ever  be  otherwise.  But  there  is  sometimes  as  much 
harm  done  by  canting  as  by  de-canting ;  and  there  is  such  a  thing  as  intemperate.tempe- 
ranee.  One  of  the  most  profane  persons  we  ever  heard  curse  his  Maker,  was  not  very 
many  months  ago  a  temperance-lecturer  in  this  city.  People,  as  Hood  once  said,  ought  to 
take  pledges  against  indulging  in  ardent  passions  and  fermented  feelings  as  much  as  against 
spirituous  liquors ;  not  to  mention  the  strong  things  that  come  out  of  people's  mouths,  and 
are  quite  as  deleterious  as  any  thing  that  goes  into  them ;  such  as  l3ring,  slandering,  and  foul 
language,  which  are  dealt  in  by  folks  who  would  n't  look  at  a  gfeiss  of  champaign,  or  taste 
a  sip  of  hot  whiskey-toddy.'  Temperate  always  ourselves,  we  would  always  inculcate 
that  virtue ;  but  let  not  temperance  be  fostered  at  the  expense  of  other  virtues,  equally  para- 
mount. *  Be  temperate  in  all  things,'  is  the  injunction  of  Holy  Writ.  Speaking  of  tem- 
perance, by  the  by,  calls  to  mind  this  little  circumstance,  mentioned  to  us  the  other  night 
by  a  pleasant  friend.  A  man,  residing  in  a  New-flngland  town,  at  some  distance  from  a 
near  relative,  received  a  message  one  cold  evening  in  November  to  hasten  to  his  residence, 
as  he  was  in  a  dying  state.  When  he  arrived,  he  was  told  that  his  refcitive  was  a  little 
better,  but  that  his  reason  had  entirely  left  him.  The  sick  man  presently  turned  his  head, 
saying,  in  a  faint  voice,  *  Who  is  that  ?'  He  was  informed  that  it  was  his  relative,  who  had 
been  sent  for.  'Oh !  ah  !'  said  he;  yes — oh,  yes!  He  must  be  a-cold.  Make  him  a 
good  warm  todd  y  —  yes,  a  toddy,  hot  toddy.'  '  I  guess  he  an't  crazy,'  said  his  visitor  to  the 
friends  standing  around  ;  he  talks  very  rational ."  •  •  •  There  is  a  hymn  in  one  6f  the  New- 
England  puritan  'collections'  commencing,  'Pui^e  me  with  hyssop,  make  me  clean;' 
which  was  given  out  one  Sunday  morning.  The  precentor  set  the  hymn  to  a  wrong  time ;  a 
fact  which  he  did  not  discover,  until  he  had  twice  or  thrice  endeavored  to  'execute'  the 
first  sentence, '  Purge  me  with  hyssop,'  etc.    At  length,  out  of  all  patience,  an  old  maid, 

who  led  the  treble,  whined  out :  *Had  n't  you  tetter  take  some  other  yarb,  Mr.  B ?'     We 

laughed  at  this ;  but  then  it  was  idd  so  well,  by  matchless  M .  •  •   •  The  following 

is  a  characteristic  and  authentic  anecdote  of  the  late  General  Jackson.  When  the  French 
minister  was  about  closing  his  despatches  to  his  government,  pending  the  settlement  of  the 
indemnity  debt,  he  waited  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States.  '  Have  you,'  said  he, 
'any  little  word  to  send  to  my  King?'  *  Yes,'  replied  General  Jackson;  'tell  thtf  King, 
your  master,  that  by  the  Eternal  !  he  must  pay  his  debt  to  the  United  States,  or  fight!'  The 
money,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  paid  'somewhat  right  off.'  •  •  •  'The  SUerU  FuneraT 
has  many  merits,  and  one  great  defect  It  is  dreadfully  elongated.  The  gathering  of  the 
friends  and  neighbors,  the  looking  upon  the  dead,  and  the  winding  procession  to  the  last 
resting-place  of  the  departed,  are  evidently  faithful  transcripts  from  nature.  But  the  episo- 
dical '  reveries'  are  less  felicitous.  Tenntsom,  in  four  brief  stanzas,  has  expressed  mor« 
than  our  correspondent  in  four  of  his  letter-sheet  pages : 


'His  palms  are  folded  on  his  breast: 
There  is  no  other  thing  expressed 
But  loDg  disquiet  merged  in  resL 

'  His  lips  are  very  mild  and  meek : 
Though  one  should  smite  him  on  the  cheek, 
And  on  the  month,  he  will  not  spcAk^ 
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'  He  will  not  hear  the  north-wind  rare. 
Nor  moaning,  household  shelter  crave 
From  winter  rains  that  beat  his  grare^ 

'High  up  the  vapors  fold  and  swim: 
Above  him  broods  the  twilight  dim : 
The  plaee  ho  knew  forfettMh  hSm.* 
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We  do  a  good  service  to  the  public  in  indicating  the  new  locale  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ICirft- 
knuTs  School  for  Young  Ladies,  nov/  removed  to  Number  255  Gret>ne>street,  one  door  mbovo 
Waverley- Place.  Tliis  school  wc  know  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  in  Uie  city.  It  daima  to 
afibrdf  and  does  afibrd,  a  subittitute  for  private  instruction,  and  oSkn  what  as  nearly  reKm- 
bles  that  mode  of  education  as  is  attainable  beyond  the  precincts  of  home.  The  studies 
pursued  include  every  branch  of  a  (inished  education ;  and  no  larger  number  of  scholars 
are  admitted  than  can  constantly  receive  the  perFonal  attention  and  instruction  of  the  prin- 
cipals. The  terms  for  board  and  tuition  are  reasonable,  and  the  situation  could  not  be 
more  pleasant  and  healthful.  We  renew,  with  added  confidence,  our  cordial  commendatioa 
of  this  excellent  establishment.  •  •  •  An  Indian  was  executed,  not  very  many  months 
since,  at  Batavia,  in  this  state.  He  was  a  singular  genius,  with  all  the  indomitable  indif- 
ference peculiar  to  his  race.  While  under  sentence  of  death,  he  amused  himself  with 
drawing  rude  sketches  on  the  walls  of  his  cell,  >vith  a  piece  of  charcoal,  Te|»reientiiig  him- 
self undergoing  execution.  '  Here,'  said  he  to  the  sheriff,  one  day,  *  look  here  ;*  pointiiig 
to  a  sketch  with  three  figures :  *  See ;  man  with  sword  —  guess  you ;  man  with  rope  on  his 
neck  —  too  much  choke ;  guess  may-be  me ;  see,  lazy  man,  with  book ;  guess,  may-be  min- 
ister ;'  and  therewith  he  smiled  grimly.  Ho  kept  up  this  spirit  to  the  very  last.  He  said 
one  day, '  No  use  to  be  feller  without  you  hcU  of  a  feller  ;*  and  when  standing  on  the  gal- 
lows, he  replied  to  the  clergyman,  who  rebuked  his  indifference  and  stolidity  with  tlie  i^ 
mark,  that  he  feared  he  '  would  go  to  hell,'  *■  No,  guess  not  ;*  (an  Indian's  exiwesnim  of 
doubt,  always ;)  and  with  these  words  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth,  he  was  *  launched  into  etoi^ 
nity.'  •  •  •  *  Men,' Fays  a  profound  thinker,*  seldom  think  deeply  on  subjects  on  which  thsfy 
have  no  clioice  of  opmion.  They  are  fearful  of  encountering  obstacles  to  their  fiuth,  and 
so  are  content  with  the  surface.'  We  wonder  what  the  writer  of  this  undeniable  troth 
would  have  thought  of  the  following,  which  we  clip  from  a  religions  journal  in  this  city. 
It  occurs  in  a  remonstrance  against  troubling  one's  head  to  know  whether  Nicaoi.^ 
nebular  hypothesis,  Prof.  Bush's  vieu-s  of  the  resurrection,  or  the  great  and  good  SwiDKH* 
borg's  spiritual  reasonings,  are  true  or  false.  It  deprecates  *  understanding,  acoordii^  to 
science'  in  these  matters,  as  fit  only  for  *  fooLi :' 

*  A  KAN  of  intelligence,  bat  of  a  very  skeptical  turn  of  mind,  had  had  many  con  versatimM  with  tUs 
cler^man,  and  was  alway*  itumbliiig  ai  the  doctrine  of  the  Rcburreclion,  a«  a  vezatioB  and  nlsf  s 
to  his  reason.  IIe»tumbled  at  that  tstumblinff-block,  being  disobedient.  His  clerical  iViend  did  not 
succeed  in  reducing  his  skepticism ;  the  Kwellintr  proceeded  not  fo  much  fh>m  particular  diflknltlss 
as  incredibilities  in  the  mystery  before  him,  as  from  the  king's  evil  in  the  heart,  a  proud,  wlf-rslylsf 
dependence,  not  upon  God,  but  upon  hin  own  reason.  At  length,  fbr  a  long  time  they  were  sepsn^ 
ted.  The  clergyman  did  not  meet  his  skeptical  fViend  I  think,  for  years.  Meanwhile  the  gntsm  sf 
God  came  into  his  heart,  and  he  was  converted,  and  became  as  a  little  child.  All  his  akeptklssi  ds» 
parted,  and  now  ho  listened  only  to  God.  The  first  time  he  met  his  former  friend  aAer  this  grsat 
change,  the  clergyman  said  to  him,  '  Well,  my  dear  Sir,  and  what  do  you  think  now  of  the  doclriaS 
of  the  Resurrection?*  *  Oh,  Sir,*  said  the  former  skeptic,  *  two  words  from  Paul  cosqseradl  wmf 
*  Thou  fool!'  Do  you  see  thui  Bible,  (taking  up  a  beautiful  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  Ikstenod  with  a 
silver  clasp,)  and  will  you  read  the  words  upon  the  clasp  that  shuts  it  V  The  elerrymaa  read,  dssf^ 
engraven  on  the  silver  clasp,  *  Thou  Fool !'  *  There,'  snid  his  friend,  *  are  the  worda  that  eosqamd 
me ;  it  was  no  argument,  no  reasoning,  no  satisfying  niy  objections,  but  God  convincing  me  that  I 
was  a  fool ;  and,  thenceforward  I  dctcrininud  1  would  have  my  Bible  clasped  with  uame  wetds^ 
•Thou  Fool!' 

This  gentleman  certainly  had  a  right  to  have  his  *  name  and  quality'  engraved  on  th^ 
clasp  of  his  Book  of  Books ;  but  to  glory  in  it,  to  boast  of  it,  as  something  especfally 
acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God,  strikes  us  as  rather  presumptuous  perhaps,  dian  othor- 
wisc.  •  •  •  It  was  stated  recently  in  the  'Tribune'  daily  journal  that  Powxat  tbs 
Sculptor  had  arrived  in  a  late  English  steamer.  We  have  not  seen  the  report  confixmed. 
We  remember  regretting,  on  reading  the  announcement,  that  the  great  artist  had  not  got 
here  in  time  to  see  the  progress  sculpture  was  making  in  this  country,  as  evinced  hf  Um 
'Bust  of  General  George  Washington,  in  Soap*  lately  exhibited  at  the  Fair  of  the  Amsri* 
can  Institute!  •  •  •  Messrs.  Anthony  Edwards  and  Compaut  have  rendered  their 
'National  Miniature  GaXUry*  a  place  of  general  resort,  and  one  well  worthy  the  wttrntion 
of  citizens  and  strangers.  Steadily,  but  imprctendingly,  they  have  labored  to  hnpiovv  tile 
Daguerrian  art ;  and  undeniable  evidence  of  their  skill  is  afiuided  in  tha  fite^  tfaM  dwy 
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have  taken  for  their  gallery  more  than  Jive  hundred  likttusaa  of  our  iiiOBt  diatiaguiahed 
tsountrymen.    Visitors,  from  whatever  section  of  the  United  States,  can  hardly  fail  to  re- 
cognize in  the  collection  the  face  of  some  one  whom  they  know ;  and  they  can  find 
abundant  evidence  of  the  accuracy  of  others,  of  whom  they  liave  only  heard,  withoot 
seeing  the  individual.    The  name  '  Daguerreotype'  includes  a  wide  field,  and  an  incredible 
gradation  of  excellence  or  worthlessness  in  style.    The  *  National  Miniature  Gallery'  is  at 
247  Broadway ;  and  our  friends  will  thank  us  for  directing  them  there ;  whether  they  go 
to  see  the  collection,  which  they  can  do  without  charge,  or  to  have  their  own  likeneasea 
taken.    Messrs.  Anthony  Edwards  and  Company  are  at  the  head  of  their  profesdon 
and  are  constantly  aiming  to  elevate  it  to  a  position  worthy  of  itself.  •   •   •  A  rxlativb 
of  our  friend  and  correspondent,  the  late  John  Sanderson,  mentioned  to  us  the  other 
night  a  characteristic  anecdote  of  him,  which  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  recording.    A 
superb  dinner  had  been  served  at  the  *  Franklin  House,'  Philadelphia ;  and  after  it  had 
been  discussed,  Sanderson  was  deputed  to  express  to  the  cook  the  great  gratification  of 
the  guests.     Monsieur  Pellxtier  was  sent  for,  therefore ;  and  as  he  entered  the  i^wrt- 
ment,  cap  in  hand,  *  the  orator'  arose,  and  addressed  him  in  French:  '  Sire  !  I  have  been 
requested  by  the  gentlemen  composing  this  company,  in  the  first  place  to  present  you  this 
bottle  of  wine ;  and  in  the  second  place,  to  express  to  you  their  commendation  of  the  man- 
ner  in  which  you  have  served  this  repast,  a  repast  worthy  in  every  respect  to  be  placed  by 
the  side  of  the  *  Feast  for  the  Gods.'    In  my  youth  it  was  said,  *  God  sends  meat,  and 
the  Devil  sends  cooks ;'  in  the  present  case,  my  friends  desire  me  to  say,  Ihe  DevU  Juu  0ie 
best  of  it.*    Mons.  Pelletier  retired,  blandly  bowing,  bobbing.  Mushing.  •   •   •  Walk- 
ing out,  omiies  solus,  on  the  distant  banks  of  the  Hudson,  this  murky  *  Fall'  afternoon, 
thoughts  '  mournful  yet  pleasant  to  the  soul'  have  subdued  within  us  all  ambitious  aqsintr 
tions,  all  remembrance  of  the  carking  cares  and  petty  strifes  which  animate  or  beset  us 

in  this  vain  life : 

*In  the  stormy  east-wiod  straining, 
The  pale-yeUow  woods  were  waning. 
The  broad  stream  in  his  banks  complaining. 
Heavily  the  low  sky  raining.' 

Before  we  addressed  ourselves  to  our  brief  *  wandering,'  the  blue  watery  streaks,  like 
rays  of  darkness,  diverging  downward  from  the  lurid  sun,  had  taught  us  to  anticipate 
cloud  and  storm ;  both  came,  and  both  were  grateful.    Revolving  many  memories,  in  this 
*  sweet  Sabbath  of  the  Year,*  how  perfectly  in  unison  seemed  the  spirit  with  nattue !    I^  we 
thought  of  the  Departed,  of  friends  who  had  gone  before  us  into  the  vale  of  Death,  it  was 
with  no  feeling  of  despairing  regret;  no  emotion  of  remediless  sorrow.    But  of  these 
memories,  *  like  glimpses  in  dreams  of  the  spirit-land,'  we  may  speak  hereafter.  •   •   •  Thx 
noble  picture  by  MuRiLLO,  a  *  Holy  Family,*  of  full  life  size,  which  we  have  described  at 
large  in  a  former  number  of  this  Magazine,  has  recently  been  returned  from  London  to  the 
friend  at  whose  residence  we  had  the  pleasure  to  see  it,  and  where  its  absence  has  been 
sadly  lamented  during  the  last  twelve-month.    It  was  sent  to  England  for  complete  resto- 
ration by  a  celebrated  operator  in  that  kind,  and  it  has  come  back  altogether  the  most 
magical  work  of  art  that  our  eyes  have  ever  rested  upon.    The  face  of  the  Mother,  whose 
features  overflow  with  maternal  affection,  whose  sweet  blue  eye  has  that  'palpable  light  of 
the  soul'  which  the  Germans  call  the  *  interior  look  ;'  is  now  truly  divine,  and  beams  with 
youth  and  loveliness;  nor,  it  seems  to  us,  could  any  art  of  painting  depict  a  countenance 
and  visible  bodily  motion  more  radiant  with  joy  and  life,  than  that  of  the  infant  Deity. 
The  composition  of  Saint  Joseph  is  simple  and  natural ;  the  accessories  are  few  and  trutl)- 
ful ;  the  draperies  large,  flowing,  and  broadly  touched  ;  in  short,  as  we  have  already  said, 
the  tone  of  the  whole  picture  is  so  life-like,  that  for  the  moment  we  cease  to  believe  it  to  b^ 
an  illusion  of  lights  and  shadows  reflected  upon  canvass.    We  are  not  surprised  to  learn 
that  ten  thousand  dollars  could  have  been  obtained  for  this  noble  painting  in  England ;  np 
more  indeed  than  we  are  at  the  assurance  that  our  ft'iend  who  has  the  happiness  to  possess 
it,  and  who  is  a  true  lover  and  most  competent  judge  of  art,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon 

to  part  with  it  at  any  price.  •   .  •  That  was  a  bright  answer,  wbs  n*t  it,  that  a  lad  made 
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recently  at  a  Sunday-school  on  Long- bland,  in  reply  to  the  question  how  numy  Groiw  tbeie 
were  in  the  Trinity  ?    *  Three/  said  he.    *  Name  them,*  said  the  instructor.    *  The   GoD 
of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob  !'  answered  the  lad,  with  ready 
emulation.    A  somewhat  similar  circumstance  is  mentioned  in  *  Margaret/  a  volume  ebe- 
where  noticed  :  '  How  many  persons  are  there  in  the  Godhead  ?'  said  the  teacher.  '  Tiiere 
are  four  persons  in  the  Gudiiead/  replied  a  little  boy,  with  great  confidence.  '  Taint  rij^t,' 
said  several  little  boys  at  once.    **Tis  right,'  answered  the  lad,  at  the  same  time  count* 
ing  on  his  fingers :  *  Marm  said  't  was  just  like  her  and  daddy  and  me,  that  made  three  in 
one  family,  and  now  grandad  has  come  to  live  with  us,  it  makes  four !'  .   .   .  Mr.  Aiilt- 
worth's  playful  '  Apropos  det  Bottes,'  in  preceding  pages,  involves  a  significant  leaon.  A 
*  gentleman'  is  such  from  his  heart.    A  coat  from  the  artistical  hands  of  Joyce,  the  prince 
of  drapers,  might  give  grace  to  his  outer  man ;  so  might  a  well-fitting  glove  or  boot ;  but 
the  enviable  title  must  proceed  from  that  which  '  passeth  show,*  how  necessary  soever  the 
accessories  we  have  named,  in  the  eyes  of  *  the  general.'  •  •  •  Mr.  Tehplktom  gave  v 
a  characteristic  anecdote  the  other  night  of  a  simple  peasant-girl  in  the  Lowlands,  who 
said  of  her  brother,  tliat  *  she  could  na  see  just  what  it  was  made  him  gang  so  often  and 
stay  so  late  to  see  ony  lassie  ;  for  her  part,  she  had  rather  hae  the  company  o'  one  lad  than 
twenty  lassies !'  •   •   •  Our  old  friend  Murdock  has  made  asuccession  of  *  hits'  at  the  Faifc- 
Theatre,  in  the  highest  dramatic  creations.    He  seems  to  have  fairly  divided  the  admira- 
tion of  the  town  with  the  great  pianist,  De  Meter.    He  is  applauded  by  the  metropoUtan 
press,  as  an  accomplished  and  efTcctive  artist.    We  rejoice  at  his  success;  for  he  is  '  na- 
tive and  to  the  manor  bum,'  and  is  in  his  o  wn  person  an  exemplification  of  the  fret,  that 
even  in  America,  *Sorae  things  can  be  done  as  well  as  others.'  •   •  •  We  aflect  Gam- 
bridge  Tniversity  very  much.    We  delight  in  the  poetry,  the  wit,  the  eloquence,  whidi 
from  time  to  time  have  emanated  thence.    But  we  are  bound  in  candor  to  add,  that  na 
like  not  the  * first-offeringH'  of  the  newly-hatched  graduates  of  the  Harvard  0ivinlty 
School,  who  sometimes  stray  hither  to  displace  eminent  orators  from  their  desks,  that  they 
may  wag  their  unpractised  '  pou's  in  metropolitan  pulpits.    Voices  disciplined  to  mere '  andS- 
ble  lowness  /  college  coolncsp,  misdeemed  self-posseraion ;  and  the  *  circular  pronunciatioDy' 
whicii  brings  square,  oblong,  peaked,  and  even  flat  words  out  of  the  passive  lips  as  if  they 
all  came  through  a  ring  within ;  these  will  not  atone  for  pie-bald  dissertations,  the  princi- 
pal merit  of  which  is,  that  they  do  not  obtrude  any  thing  original  upon  an  audience.    '  Bat 
these  young  men,'  says  an  objector, '  must  preach  before  audiences  at  some  time  or  other, 
and  must  have  a  frft  t'me  of  doing  it.'    Very  well ;  so  belt.    Let  them  preach  then  to  an- 
dienees  of  each  other ^  on  their  own  ground,  and  graciously  spare  us  benighted  GulhaaiiteB. 
Perhaps  however  this  is  n't  feasible.    *  Guess  may-be'  also 't  *  would  n't  give  general  saib- 
faction.'  •   •   •  The  next  number  of  this  Magazine  closes  our  twenty-sixth  volume.    11m 
Twenty- Seventh  Volume  of  the  Knickerltoclier  will  commence  with  the  January  Number.    It 
will  be  printed  upon  entirdy  new  and  beautiful  type,  in  all  its  departments ;  and  its  literary 
attractions,  we  have  the  pleasure  of  assuring  our  readers,  will  be  found  to  surpass  any  pia* 
vious  volume  of  the  work.     Grateful  for  the  long-continued  and  increasing  &vor  of  tha 
public,  we  shall  spare  no  pains  to  manifest  our  appreciation  of  a  partiality  which  is*at  once 
our  stimulus  and  our  reward.  •  •   •  '  Fitz-Scrawler' has  our  thanks.  More  than  nTsntf 
winters  had  the  correspondent  seen,  who  sent  us  the  communication  referred  to;  and  ha 
*  knew  the  author  well !    He  was  a  shoe-maker — he  was !'  •   •   •  We  have  received  many 
excellent  communications  within  the  past  month,  in  prose  and  verse,  and  many  private 
letters  in  relation  to  some  of  them,  which  at  *  this  present  writing'  remain  unanswered. 
And  here  let  us  say,  that  we  find  no  leisure  for  correspondence  between  the  fifteenth  and 
twenty-fifih  of  every  month.    Our  avoca'ions  during  this  interval  are  so  pressing,  that^re 
have  no  time  to  answer  letters ;  nor  can  we  generally  find  leisure,  during  the  period  indt 
rated,  to  decide  upon  articles  submitted  for  examination.    We  shall  notice  articles  received, 
filed  for  insertion,  or  under  consideration,  in  our  next;-  as  well  as  four  or  five  new  pabllei^ 
(ions,  received  at  a  late  hour. 
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LiTERABY  Record. — Our  notes  upon  new  publications,  in  this  department,  ar«  necessarily  brief; 
but  wc  aim  in  them  to  convey,  as  far  as  may  be,  our  impressions  of  the  works  to  which  we  allude. 
We  have  recently  received  from  the  Messrs.  Appleton,  in  a  very  handsome  volume,  illustrated 
with  twelve  fine  engravings,  after  designs  by  Flaxman,  Caby's  Dante,  containing  the  Life  of  the 
great  poet,  a  chronological  view  of  his  age,  and  his  'Vision'  of  '  Hell,'  'Purgatory,'  and  'Paradise  ;' 
with  additional  notes,  and  an  index.  The  copy  is  from  the  last  corrected  London  edition,  and  is 
embellished  with  a  very  superior  engraving  of  the  '  Lost  Portrait'  of  Dante,  found  in  July,  1840, 
in  the  ancient  chapel  of  the  Podesta  at  Florence.  Our  readers  will  remember  the  account  of  its 
discovery  and  recovery,  given  in  these  pages  at  the  time,  by  our  esteemed  correspondent  and  friendt 
Hon.  RiCHA&D  Henby  Wilde,  of  Georgia.  It  is  a  noble,  a  most  intellectual  face  ;  but  our  fViend, 
and  correspondent,  Mr.  T.  W.  Pabsons,  whose  translation  of  the  first  ten  cantos  of  the  '  Inferno'  has 
been  so  widely  and  warmly  commended,  could  scarcely  have  said  of  this  portrait,  as  of  the  one 
which  fronts  the  title-page  of  his  own  volume, 

'  Sci  from  this  counterf Mt of  talm 

Whom  Arno  shall  remember  lonf. 
How  atern  of  llneameDt,  how  grim 

The  father  was  of  Tuacan  song :' 

for  the  countenance  is  tranquil,  and  the  features  are  in  calm  and  sweet  repose.    It  is  indeed  a  study 
of  intellectual  grace  and  beauty.    From  the  publishers  of  this  volume  we  derive  also  as  numbers 
three  and  four  of  their  'Literary  Miscellany,'  a  new  translation  of  MANZom's  'I  Promessi  Sposa,' 
The  Betrothed.    The  translator  has  performed  his  task  with  fidelity ;  this  being,  in  fact,  the  first  un- 
mutilated  edition  in  English  which  has  ever  appeared.    The  beautiful  miniature  edition  of  Hannah 
More's  'Practical  Piety,'  from  the  same  press,  is  worthy  of  especial  praise.    Its  pages  set  forth 
the  influence  of  the  religion  of  the  heart  on  the  conduct  of  the  life  ;  not  the  less  forcibly  and  at- 
tractively, as  has  been  well  remarked,  that  the  writer's  tone  of  generous  sympathy  is  in  strong 
contrast  with  the  dictatorial  and  denunciatory  language  of  too  many  modern  writers  on  religious 
subjects.  .    .   .    Among  the  recent  publications  of  the  Bbothebs  Habpkr,  is  the  'Narrative  of  a 
Mission  to  Bokhara,'  by  the  celebrated  'Wandering  Jew,'  the  Rev.  Joseph  Wolff.    It  presents  a 
graphic  transcript  of  Asiatic  characteristic^,  and  supplies  much  that  is  novel  and  curious  concerning 
nations  and  tribes  of  which  little  is  known  in  this  quarter  of  the  world.    The  volume  is  elegantly 
printed,  and  illustrated  by  numerous  fac-similes  of  oriental  drawings.    From  the  same  house  we 
have,  verbatim  from  the  original  edition,  the  'Sermons'  of  Dr.  Blair,  together  with  Finlayson's 
'Life  and  Character  of  the  Author.'    Dr.  Blaib's  Sermons  are  too  well  known  to  need  a  word  of 
indorsement  at  our  hands.    Their  grandeur  and  dignity  excite  emotions  of  ardent  devotion  and  prO' 
found  humility.    The  heart,  the  affections  are  engaged,  and  the  attention  secured  by  the  charms  of 
a  style  at  once  easy,  perspicuous,  simple,  elegant  and  pure.    Mobse's  'Cerographic  Maps,'  the  first 
number  of  which  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Harpebs,  in  an  'elephant  quarto,'  will  prove  a  great 
acquisition,  and  one  which  will  be  widely  availed  of  by  the  public.    They  are  admirably  executed 
in  colors,  with  great  clearnesisof  delineation;  and  the  cerographic  process  by  which  this  is  effected 
renders  them  exceedingly  cheap,  when  their  great  value  is  taken  into  consideration.  .   .   .    Messrs. 
P.UNE  AND  Burgess  have  laid  before  us  the  volume  containing  the  'Conversations  with  Powers* 
the  Sculptor,'  ftom  which  we  quoted  so  liberally  in  our  last  number.    Wo  need  add  nothing  to  the 
praise  which  those  admirable  passages  conveyed  of  the  work  in  question.    Mr.  Lester's  'Alfieri/ 
also  just  issued,  is  a  work  of  kindred taerit  and  attraction,  of  which  we  shall  have  more  to  say  here, 
after.    Both  these  publications  are  excellently  printed,  upon  fine,  firm,  white  paper.  .   .   .    The  last 
issue  of  Messrs.  Wiley  and  Putnam's  'Library  of  Choice  Reading*  contains  Basil  Montaoite's 
selections  from  Taylor,  Barrow,  South,  Fuller,  Bacon,  and  other  good  old  English  worthies. 
The  same  publishers  announce  a  '  Foreign  Library,'  the  first  issues  of  which  are  announced  as 
'now  ready  ;'  namely,  the  'Autobiography  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,'  Roscoe's  edition,  and  "^he 
Rhine,'  by  Victor  Hugo,  both  productions  of  acknowledged  interest  .   .   .    Mr.  Edward  Walker 
has  sent  forth  a  volume  in  the  '  annual'  form,  entitled  '  The  Wreath  of  Wild  Flowers,'  from  the 
'Literary  Miscellanies  of  John  Milton  Stearns.'    Prose  and  verse  alternate  in  its  pages,  but 
whether  good  or  bad,  '  this  deponent'  cannot  at  present  affirm  ;  a  matter  less  to  be  regretted,  on  the 
part  of  the  author,  because  he  defies  'the  whole  tribe  of  critics,'  'crusty,  narrow'soured  fellows, 
who  live  longer  on  the  discovery  of  a  defective  sentence  in  the  composition  of  an  author,  than  a  raven 
would  on  the  carcass  of  an  elephant'    Bravo  1  John  Milton  I    But  do  ravens  affect  the  flesh  of 
elephants  t    IPimporte:  Mr.  Stearns  is  a  worthy,  industrious  citizen;  and  although  he  may  not 
have  inherited  all  the  genius  of  his  great  namesake,  he  is  as  honest  a  man,  and  we  heartily  wish 
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him  a  good  market  for  his  '  Flowers.'  .   •   .    NoBaiANS  'NewOrlcans  and  Environs,'  recently  pub- 
lihhed,  is  a  convenient  and  valuable  compend  of  useful  information.    It  contains  a  brief  hiatorkal 
sketch  of  the  territory  and  state  of  LouiKiann,  and  the  city  of  New-Orleans,  frtnu  the  earlieai  period 
to  the  present  time ;  presenting  a  complete  guide  to  all  subjects  of  general  interest  in  the  aouthem 
mctroi)()lis ;  with  a  correct  and  improved  plan  of  the  city,  pictorial  illustrations  of  public  buildinge, 
etc.    The  execution  of  the  work,  pictorial  and  typographical,  is  unexceptionable.  .   .   .   'Norm 
from  Over  Sea'  is  the  title  of  a  work  in  two  volumes,  from  the  new  publishing  house  of  MeaRV, 
Gates  and  Stedsian,  in  this  city.    It  consists  in  observations  made  in  a  European  tour,  embraeiag 
travels  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  France,  SwitzcrUnd,  Germany,  Italy,  etc    The '  obsenretioae* 
were  addressed  in  a  series  of  letters  to  a  brother,  by  Rev.  John  Mitchkll.    The  style  is  unpr^ 
tending,  which  is  a  merit;  wo  cannot,  however,  regard  its  revelations  of  'matters  and  thiBga*  m 
Europe  as  post>ecsing  any  noticeable  novelty,  or  as  adding  any  important  feature  to  the  somewhaft 
hackneyed  '  literature  of  foreign  travel.'  .   .   .    We  have  read,  and  with  no  small  degree  of  plea- 
8urc,  a  spirited  novel  called  'The  Pirate's  Daughter,'  by  the  author  of  'The  Ck>nspirator,'  a  Ule  of 
Bi.anneiuiassett'8  Island,  a  work  which  elicited  warm  commendations  from  the  public  preaa^  and 
secured  a  wide  circle  of  readers.    Almost  the  entire  edition  of  the  interesting  tale  before  us,  we  re- 
gret to  hear,  was  sadly  injured  in  the  recent  great  fire  in  this  city.    Should  the  work  appear,  as  pos- 
sibly a  small  edition  of  it  may,  we  commend  it  to  the  notice  of  our  readers.    Messrs.  Elt  anj>  Rob- 
inson are,  or  were  to  have  been,  the  publishers.  .   .   .    The  Address  of  Hon.  D.D.  BARNAmD  before 
the  literary  societies  of  the  New-York  University  deserves  a  more  extended  notice  than  our  limita 
will  permit    It  is  a  well-reasoned  and  well-written  plea  for  social  and  popular  repose ;  a  ferrent  and 
oocaxioually  eloquent  enforcement  of  the  necessity  of  taking  a  stand  against  igitation,  ezperimen^  aod 
inconsiderate  and  unnecessary  change,  iu  matters  of  high  concernment  to  society.  .   .   .    Tits 'Hi^ 
tory  of  the  United  States,'  by  Marcus  Wilson,  strikes  us  as  a  very  valuable  work  for  achools  and 
individual  readers.    It  is  well  and  clearly  arranged,  with  marginal  dates  and  references,  which  carry 
along  a  minute  chronology  with  the  history.    The  questions  are  arranged  in  the  margin,  oppoeite  the 
corresponding  text,  and  numerous  maps,  charts,  and  geograpliical  notes  are  introduced.    Mr.  Ci 
nARTLETT,  Peorl-street,  is  the  publisher.  •   .   .    Tiie  late  John  Augustus  Shea's  collegiate 
delivered  in  Connecticut,  just  before  his  death,  has  been  published  under  the  Hupervision  at  hit  i 
It  contains  much  grace  Ail  verso,  and  bespeaks  the  warm  heart  and  gentle  affections  of  its  lamented 
author.  .   .   .    Messrs.  S axton  and  Miles,  Broadway,  have  published,  for  the  oatAer,  TCFrx»'s 
'Proverbial  Philosophy,'  a  rare  and  admirable  work,  and  the  only  authorized  edition  yet  leaued  la 
this  country.  .   .   .    The  publishers  of  the  '  Kveninr  Mirror*  have  issued  in  a  handsome  *mwtnk*  afl 
the  late  gossipy  letters  from  England  of  Mr.  Willis.    Those  who  subMribe  to  the  'Weekly  Mir- 
ror' will  receive  grafts  these  '  extra'  letters,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  bind  them  up  with  his  entertalB- 
ing  correspondence  from  the  continent,  now  pub1it<hing  in  that  journal.  .   .   .    The  '  Boston  Musical 
Review.'  edited  by  G.  W.  Peck,  Esq.,  and  published  semi-monthly,  by  Mr.  I^.  H.  BaiDOUAIi,  bide 
fair  to  attain  a  wide  circulation.    It  is  edited  with  ability  and  industry,  and  numbers  nm^py  Jtg  i 
lahorateurs  many  capable  correspondents.    The  work  has  our  best  wishes  for  its  complete 


MNEaroTECHNic  Systkx  of  Acquiring  Languages.  —  Wc  learn  that  our  cncydopedian  ftiaa^ 
VrofetisoT  GouRAUD,  is  busily  occupied  with  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  lectures,  elereo  in 
her,  upon  the  application  of  his  Mnemotechnic  System  to  the  learning  of  languages,  but  nrare 
cially  to  the  French,  the  Spanish,  and  the  Italian,  for  which  hcintonds  opening  simultaneously  three 
different  clasnes.  He  promises  to  Aimish  'a  universal  grammatical  rail-way,  running  directly  i«»*t 
the  he  art  of  the  mysteries  of  all  the  tongues,'  with  dj^pdts  in  all  the  capital  cities  of  the  world. 
our  friend  I^iESTEE  seen  these  lectures  before  he  wrote  his  letters  to  the  Tribune,  he  would  havei 
forth,  instead  of  '  money  and  French'  as  the  two  great  requisites  for  European  travel, '  moo^  i 
Gouraud's  polyglotic  lectures.'  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  our  iN>pular  ft-ieod  has  hit  the 
right  mark,  and  that  he  will  again  number  his  pupils  by  thousands;  for  while  there  are  fow  iHm 
di.»[)os('d  to  treasure  up  iu  their  memories  btatistical  problems  by  the  million,  there  are  •^'^*^*f^^  i 
will  ron»«ider  it  well  to  know  that  either  the  French,  the  Spanish,  or  the  Italian,  may  be  acquired  is 
eleven  Itatons,  'with  correct  pronunciation;'  and  to  tuch  a  result  we  understand  the  Professor  is  te 
pledge  liiniself  with  the  members  of  his  classes.  Who  can  deny  that  wc  live  in  an  age  of  wondanl 
The  lerturen  are  to  be  delivered  iu  November  or  December;  and  as  the  price  of  subscriptUm  will  he 
payable  after  the  course  ie  over,  there  can  be  no  question,  at  any  rate,  of  the  Professor's  aatire  < 
dence  in  the  practicability  of  his  plans. 
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Of  all  inventions,  that  of  letters  is  certainly  the  most  wonderftrl  and 
important.  What  an  era  for  man,  when  the  idea  first  arose  that  human 
thought  might  be  made  visible  and  everlasting ;  that  knowledge,  wis- 
dom and  goodness  could  be  permanently  and  eternally  recorded ;  like 
a  light,  illuminating  all  Time  !  Then  was  the  monster  Saturn  first  van- 
quished, never  again  to  devour  his  own  children.  Ages  would  no  more 
crumble  into  oblivion,  burying  kingdoms  and  races  beneath  their  ruins. 
No  ;  a  living  voice  would  arise  from  their  tombs,  which  posterity  might 
listen  to,  venerate,  and  perhaps  imitate.  What  blended  feelings  of  as- 
tonishment and  curiosity  have  been  excited  by  those  immense  ruins  that 
are  to  be  found  in  different  parts  of  the  world !  What  would  we  not 
give  to  know  the  origin,  progress  and  decline  of  those  long-established 
and  wealthy  empires,  which  had  ascended  and  descended  the  scale  of 
civilization  anterior  to  authentic  history  !  Of  what  incalculable  value 
the  experience  and  practice  of  those  continued  ages  ;  what  treasures  of 
wisdom,  what  efforts  of  humanity  lie  buried  beneath  their  darkness  ? 
Strange  that  human  works  should  outlast  the  memory  of  the  nation  who 
supplied  the  workmen  ;  that  monuments  should  remain  erect,  and  nearly 
perfect,  when  of  those  who  constructed  them,  we  can  but  write  *  Un- 
knovm  r  How  little  positive  information  have  we  of  the  people  who 
sculptured  Ellora  ;  of  those  who  brought  to  perfection  the  giant  archi- 
tecture of  Egypt ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  grave  that  we  can  catch  a 
glance  of  ancient  Etruria.  Their  tombs  show  how  anxiously  they  de- 
sired  to  be  remembered ;  and  the  speculations  and  researches  that  have 
filled  volumes,  proclaim  how  warmly  this  wish  has  been  responded  to. 

Discoveries  are  daily  revealing  that  our  history  is  but  afragment, 
compared  with  that  of  mankind.  Whole  districts  of  South  America 
are  covered  with  highly  ornamented  ruins,  where  we  supposed  the 
savage  had  always  roamed  :  even  NlBW-Holland,  that  *  last  and  imper- 
fect creation^'  as  it  has  been  oailled,  discloses  to  our  astonished  eyes  hn- 
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mense  caves,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with  paintings  of  men  and 
animals.  Poetry  and  tradition,  in  every  country,  from  China  to  the 
North  American  Indian,  has  pointed  back  to  and  signalized  a  purer  and 
better  state  of  society ;  when  their  forefathers  were  just,  wise  and  tem- 
perate. Much  of  this  undoubtedly  is  fable,  but  still  part  would  seem 
like  truth  ;  the  general  argument  as  to  the  fact ;  the  virtues  that  it  takes 
to  found,  support,  and  perpetuate  mighty  empires  ;  the  traces  of  con- 
nection and  general  likeness  between  them,  would  indicate  belief  in  a 
continued  peace  and  affectionate  intercourse.  There  is  also  consider- 
able evidence  that  the  earlier  men  had  a  knowledge  of,  and  belief  in 
one  God,  and  that  they  fell  away  into  dreams,  visions,  and  deifications ; 
until  the  knowledge  of  His  supremacy  and  unity  was  nearly  smothered 
and  lost  beneath  a  numerous  polytheism.  It  would  also  seem  that  most 
nations  have  at  some  period  worshipped  a  triune  deity ;  which  idea 
might  have  originated,  in  the  separate  powers  of  heaven,  earth  and  man ; 
which  powers  were  exalted,  honored,  and  at  last  venerated,  as  sentient 
and  divine  ;  either  as  incarnations  of  their  great  Creator,  or  as  gods  of 
an  inferior  order. 

Names  and  forms  often  last,  when  the  causes  that  have  given  rise 
to  them  are  forgotten,  or  but  dimly  remembered.  We  see  it  is  not 
buildings  that  reach  the  skies,  nor  excess  of  gold  which  could  pave  the 
earth,  that  encirles  with  glory,  rescues  from  oblivion,  and  entitles  a  na* 
tion  to  the  gratitude  and  love  of  posterity.  No  ;  it  is  by  its  written 
wisdom  and  experience,  by  the  manifestation  of  its  God-given  and  im- 
mortal minds.  When  we  consider  how  a  just  and  true  thought,  ex- 
pressed  in  one  age,  becomes  a  nucleus  for  the  great  minds  of  after  time 
to  gather  round,  it  would  bring  to  our  remembrance  the  miraculons 
seven  loaves  and  twelve  small  fishes,  with  which  a  multitude  were  fed 
and  refreshed.  Had  the  Greeks  and  Romans  been  incapable  of  com- 
mitting their  knowledge  and  achievements  to  paper,  the  irruption  of 
northern  hordes  might  have  extinguished  civilization,  and  again  plunged 
the  world  into  ignorance  and  barbarism.  We  are  accustomed  to  call 
part  of  the  middle  ages  dark ;  to  consider  them  as  a  dead,  inert  period, 
when  intellect  slumbered,  rights  were  obscured,  and  duties  a1nx)st  ob- 
literated. But  at  that  very  time,  were  not  the  causes  silently  gaining 
strength  and  steadily  advancing  onward,  that  have  produced  the  present? 
Was  not  the  condition  of  Europe  gradually  forming  itself,  ready  to  re- 
ceive, appreciate,  and  make  the  various  and  rapid  improvements  and 
inventions  of  the  few  last  centuries  ?  Policy,  learning  and  religion 
were  dimmed,  weakened  and  obscured ;  but  their  circle  was  widened 
and  secured. 

The  numerous  and  savage  tribes  that  rushed  like  an  inundation  of 
blood  over  Christendom,  slaughtering  and  enslaving  her  feeble  and-cor- 
rupt  inhabitants,  by  degrees  became  softened  and  sensible  to  the  com- 
forts, arts  and  interests  of  peace.  When  this  knowledge  was  generally 
diffused  and  established,  then  followed  the  modern  inventions  of  war 
necessary  for  their  protection  and  preservation.  Even  the  Russians  and 
Scandinavians  have  learned  by  experience  that  their  soil  is  not  ungrate- 
ful; that  their  rivers  yield  immense  riches,  and  their  forests  resound 
with  the  ringing  axe,  preparing  timber  for  a  profitable  commerce^    In- 
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dustry  blossoms,  and  peace  smiles  in  those  regions  which  were  once 
considered  so  stern,  frozen,  and  inhospitable.  At  the  time  when  the 
North  was  precipitated  upon,  and  nearly  crushed  Southern  Europe,  she 
wore  the  show-mask  and  luxuries  of  civilization  ;  but  the  body  that  filled 
this  pageant  was  corruption,  extortion  and  slavery.  If  they  had  not 
been  attacked  from  without,  they  must  either  have  turned  on  themselves 
or  have  sunk  down  into  an  inglorious  and  natural  death ;  for  there  was 
neither  private  virtue  nor  public  spirit  sufficient  to  give  coherence,  sta- 
bility, or  vitality  to  any  government.  The  Caesars  were  more  powerful 
to  oppress  than  to  protect,  and  generally  their  inclinations  coincided  with 
their  power.  The  best  of  men,  when  they  use  the  senses  of  others  are 
liable  to  error  and  imposition :  this  is  particularly  true  of  bad  ones, 
when  they  suppose  the  obliquity  of  vision  favors  their  own  wishes  and 
interests ;  especially,  if  at  any  convenient  time  they  can  offer  as  a  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice  the  life  of  the  deceiver,  and  at  the  same  time  inherit 
his  accumulated  treasure.  These  are  useful  despotic  sponges,  that  wipe 
clean  both  the  people  and  the  despot.  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  with 
the  exception  of  Italy,  Spain,  Gaul,  and  that  ever-memorable  country 
between  Mount  Hemus  and  the  Mediterranean,  Europe  seemed  but  one 
impassable  and  gloomy  forest ;  inhabited  by  ignorant  and  barbarous 
savages,  clothed  in  skins,  who  made  war  their  occupation  and  delight, 
drank  the  blood  of  captives,  and  considered  human  beings  as  the  most 
acceptable  sacrifice  to  their  gods.  Can  we  wonder  that  it  took  ages  to 
humanize,  enlighten  and  instruct  such  accessions  of  brute  force  ;  or 
that  their  movement  should  for  a  time  have  displaced  and  subverted  the 
regular  march  of  social  progression  ? 

War,  and  the  hope  of  plunder,  are  the  only  motives  that  arouse  and 
intermingle  savages ;  they  scorn  industry,  and  are  ignorant  of  commerce ; 
they  covet  riches  and  luxuries ;  and  disdain,  or  are  incapable  of  practising, 
the  means  necessary  to  obtain  them :  were  it  not  for  this  passion,  and 
avarice,  they  would  lie  in  their  dark  forests,  and  impervious  morasses, 
slothful  and  supine,  unmoved  by  any  feeling  but  that  of  hunger.  I  do 
not  know  that  memory  can  point  to  any  civilized  nation  that  has  emerged 
from  barbarism,  which  was  not  previously  impelled  from  home,  and  pro- 
pelled abroad,  by  this  lust  of  gain  and  spirit  of  conquest.  They  of  course 
always  attack  a  rich,  luxurious  people,  who  live  in  a  fertile,  well-culti- 
vated country  ;  if  repulsed,  they  return  with  tales  of  wealth  and  wonder, 
which  excite  the  cupidity  and  astonishmdht  of  their  companions ;  and 
by  persuasion  perhaps  induce  other  tribes  to  enlist  in  a  second  under- 
taking, more  powerful  and  better  conducted  than  the  first ;  for  defeat 
teaches  wariness  and  stratagem.  If  they  meet  with  partial  success, 
and  a  tribute  or  donative  be  given,  it  serves  but  as  a  stimulant  to  greater 
gains  and  farther  encroachments;  for  by  success  savage  power  is  kin- 
dled into  boundless  ambition.  If  their  courage  and  number  enable 
them  to  conquer,  possess  and  settle,  however  barbarous,  cruel  or  avari- 
cious, they  never  exterminate  the  native  inhabitants  ;  but  reserve  them 
to  practice  those  arts  which  minister  to  their  pleasure,  as  agricultural 
cultivators,  laborers,  and  household  slaves.  Slavery  marks  one  remove 
from  the  lowest  barbarism,  which  butohers  all  captives ;  as  it  proves 
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individual  possession  of  property ;  a  degree,  however  low,  of  tillage ;  and 
provisions  sufficient  for  a  comfortable  or  necessary  subsistence. 

Thus  we  see  that  savages,  before  they  overpower  a  civilized  people, 
usually  abate  somewhat  of  their  primitive  ferocity,  and  ioseDsiUy  con- 
tract an  admiration  and  desire  for  the  fruits  of  industry  and  ingenuity; 
which  once  obtained  and  enjoyed,  become  requisite,  and  in  time  indu* 
pensable,  to  their  happiness.  To  secure  these,  they  study  the  arts  of 
peace,  and  as  the  natives  are  better  acquainted  with  these  softer  oflBlce^ 
they  are  naturally  promoted  in  the  social  scale,  as  courtiers  and  minis- 
ters, and  fiscal  agents  ;  tlie  military  honors,  and  command  are  retained 
by  the  valiant  and  vigorous  intruders.  When  this  division  of  power  takes 
place,  the  government  begins  to  assume  a  civilized  form ;  an  amalga- 
mation, and  something  like  an  equality  of  interests  ensues  between  the 
conquerors  and  the  conquered.  The  new-comers,  instead  of  sympa- 
thizing and  assisting  their  brethren,  in  case  of  fresh  invasion,  use  every 
cHbrt  to  preserve  inviolate  their  newly-acquired  territory  ;  the  natives 
plan  the  means  and  modes  of  defence,  which  the  valor  of  the  stranger 
executes ;  this  produces  a  closer  relationship,  a  nearer  community  of  in- 
terest, until  at  last  the  barbarians  become  sofl,  luxurious,  corrupt ;  and 
in  their  turn  fall  an  easy  prey  to  fresh  strength  and  courage.  ThuSi 
though  civilization  was  diluted,  its  space  was  enlarged  and  effectually 
secured  ;  for  by  slow  degrees  the  numerical  strength  of  the  north  was 
enlisted  in  its  favor  and  defence. 

In  the  tenth  century,  permission  was  granted  to  the  German  peasantry 
to  build  walls  around  their  hamlets,  to  secure  themselves  and  properqr 
from  the  incursions  of  the  Hungarians  ;  and  from  out  of  these  appa- 
rently rude  and  simple  combinations  grew  a  power  that  influenced  the 
future  ;  a  strength  and  freedom  which  greatly  helped  to  overthrow  feu- 
dalism ;  that  established  commerce,  manufactures,  and  liberal  govern- 
ment ;  admitted  the  rights  of  industry,  and  acknowledged  its  represented 
power  as  a  component  part  of  the  state.  In  the  course  of  time  they 
grew  and  increased,  until  two  hundred  rich  commercial  free  cities  raised 
aloft  their  heads  in  stately  and  magnificent  grandeur ;  these  walled  hives 
denied  entrance,  and  bid  defiance  to  the  tyr.anny  of  the  nobles ;  and  in 
transit  protected  their  merchandise  and  effects  from  the  titled  robber,  by 
convoys  of  armed  citizens.  These  were  the  first  communities  that 
repudiated  slavery,  made  work  honorable,  taught  man  the  true  value  of 
labor,  and  proved  it  to  be  more  profitable  than  slaughter.  Then  com- 
menced the  struggle  between  War  and  Work,  scarcely  yet  decided, 
which  gave  a  new  impulse  and  direction  to  the  whole  social  system. 
We  must  not  forget  that  during  this  disturbed  and  agitated  period,  the 
east  was  advancing  the  general  cause ;  if  learning  and  science  had 
declined  in  Europe,  they  were  diligently  cultivated,  and  splendidly 
rewarded  under  the  Arabian  Caliphates.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
Chinese  communicated  the  use  of  the  magnet  and  knowledge  of  gun^ 
powder  to  the  Arabians  ;  and  that  rumor  or  observation  conveyed  thia 
beneficial  discovery  and  important  invention  to  Europe.  Chemistry, 
which  has  improved  every  practical  art  and  science,  owes  its  io&noy  to 
them  ;  medicine,  mathematics,  -and  astronomy  are  greatly  indebted  to 
their  industry  an4  research  j  our  numerals  were  either  preserved  or 
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originated  by  the  Arabs  ;  it  was  in  their  translations  that  some  of  the 
classics  were  preserved  that  otherwise  had  perished ;  we  also  copied 
from  them  the  music  and  melody  of  rhyme. 

When  the  migration  of  nations  darkened  Europe,  the  sun  of  teienoe 
irradiated  the  Basti.  Spain  probably  was  never  so  learned,  prosperous 
and  splendid  as  under  the  Omniades  ;  during  the  reign  of  Fatemetes, 
Egypt  and  Africa  made  the  last  successful  effort  to  renew  their  former 
glories ;  Syria  and  Persia  were  well  cultivated,  highly  civilized^  en- 
riched by  commerce,  adorned  by  learning,  and  eminent  fbr  science, 
under  the  government  of  the  Albesides.  We  must  likewise  remem- 
ber that  Ireland  at  this  time  was  the  asylum  of  a  free  religion^  the  home 
of  learning  and  hospitality ;  that  her  sages  and  saints  were  the  lumina- 
ries of  Europe ;  the  instructors  of  youth,  the  enlightened,  fearless,  and 
pious  missionaries,  who  converted  and  christianized  the  Germans,  Tri<> 
sons,  and  other  northern  nations ;  tlieif  earliest  saints,  and  teachers  of 
the  gospel  were  generous,  noble,  educated  Irishman.  Ireland  was  then 
indeed,  as  compared  with  Europe,  *  the  gem  that  shone  in  the  Ethiop's 
ear,'  the  sole  light  in  the  midst  of  darkness ;  a  lig))t  which  was  soon 
after  quenched  by  intertial  discord  and  the  invasion  of  the  Danes ;  and 
which  since  has  been  forbidden  to  relume  itself  by  a  succession  of  the 
most  odious  statues  and  basest  misgovernment  on  record.  The  period 
of  Saracenic  glory  was  also  more  splendid  than  enduring  ;  fbr  hunMui 
freedom,  however  wild  or  untamed  its  spirit,  soon  shrinks  into  intrigue, 
slavery  and  despotism,  beneath  the  custom  of  polygamy. 

Home  is  the  birth  place  of  freedom :  it  is  at  the  domestic  hearth  those 
virtues  are  nursed  and  infused,  which  form  the  citizen  and  patriot ;  it 
is  at  this  holy  gathering- place  of  the  affections,  that  man  learns,  and  re* 
spects  his  own  true  worth,  and  feels  the  real  value  of  enlightened  and 
stable  institutions,  which  he  resolves,  with  God's  help,  to  defend,  extend 
and  perpetuate.  Polygamy  has  held  down  the  East,  and  shattered  her 
kingdoms  into  pieces :  the  law  of  primogeniture,  or  right  of  succession, 
can  neither  be  ascertained  nor  observed  amid  thd  cabals,  the  clashing 
interests,  and  numerous  inmates  of  a  harem.  Every  new  reign  is 
liable  to  revolt  and  revolution.  Servility,  cruelty,  and  despotism  are 
the  inevitable  results  of  a  system  which  offers  its  highest  reward  to  the 
most  absolute  tyrant;  its  minor  ones  to  his  most  unscrupulous  slaves. 
The  Caliphs,  reposing  on  such  discordant  and  crumbling  materials^ 
sank  into  decorated  inanities ;  while  all  real  power  was  won  and  ad* 
ministered  by  the  warlike  Turks  or  military  Mamelukes.  The  Cru- 
sades, like  the  subsequent  English  war  of  the  roses,  helped  to  break 
the  power  and  drain  the  purses  of  the  nobility*  Many  of  high  birth, 
to  outfit  themselves  and  their  followers,  mortgaged  estates  which  were 
never  redeemed.  Climate,  famine,  the  valor  of  the  invaded,  and  other 
vicissitudes  of  war,  laid  low  numbers  of  lofty  name  and  lineage; 
princely  and  lordly  houses  mourned  for  fathers,  and  wept  for  heirs 
whose  bones  bleached  beneath  the  sun,  and  mouldered  into  the  dust  of 
Palestine.  They  who  returned  were  generally  needy  and  impover- 
ished;  broken  in  health,  crushed  in  spirit,  enfeebled  by  age;  unable 
to  resist  usurping  kinsmen  or  suoceasful  ambition,  which  are  alike  im* 
pervious  to  ecclesiairtical  ordinanoM  or  natural  aflbctioii* 
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These  seven  wars  relieved  Europe  from  a  load  of  unmanageable  and 
martial  fanaticism,  and  also  from  myriads  of  vicious  idlers,  who  ima- 
f];ined  it  easier  to  plunder  in  the  East  than  work  in  the  West.  Doubt- 
less religious  feeling  was  the  motive  that  caused  numbers  to  join  this 
singular  movement  of  popular  enthusiasm  and  sacerdotal  policy.  In 
those  days  of  violence  many  devout  but  ignorant  knights  might  have 
sincerely  believed  that  the  most  convincing  and  cogent  argument  to  en- 
force unanimity  of  faith  was  the  sword's  point,  and  have  thought  with 
Ghenges  Khan,  that  as  good  works  best  atone  for  past  sins,  they  would 
slay  a  few  thousand  of  God's  enemies,  the  impious  infidels,  as  an  ac- 
ceptable propitiation.  If  we  except  a  few  heroic  enthusiasts,  who  were 
really  pious,  humane,  and  in  earnest,  perhaps  since  creation  the  sun 
never  shone  on  a  greater  assemblage  of  unprincipled  and  reckless 
vagabonds  than  those  who  first  set  out  ostensibly  to  rescue  the  holy 
sepulchre,  but  in  reality  to  pillage  the  wealth,  to  win  cities,  crowns, 
and  kingdoms  in  the  East.  They  chose  indeed  fit  leaders,  a  goat  and 
a  goose.  But  in  God's  providence,  man's  folly,  which  works  present 
mischief,  often  produces  a  distant  though  unforeseen  good.  Stirring 
times  always  call  forth  and  employ  the  mental  and  physical  strength 
of  a  people.  Nature  then  vindicates  her  preeminence.  To  do  and  to 
think,  are  the  essentials  of  action;  and  ho  who,  when  difiiculties  occur,* 
can  do  the  most,  and  think  best  how  to  obviate  them,  so  as  to  advance 
the  general  cause,  naturally  ascends  above  his  fellows.  They  who 
occupy  a  lower  level,  endeavor  to  imitate,  according  to  their  various 
means  and  gifts,  those  who  have  been  so  well  rewarded.  Ambition 
and  energy  are  both  surprisingly  stimulated  and  quickened.  Every 
aspiring  individual  imagines  the  possibility  of  success,  and  that  the 
eyes  of  an  admiring  nation  may  be  fixed  on  his  wisdom  or  deeds  of 
prowess.  The  object  of  this  awakened  enthusiasm  depends  on  public 
opinion.  If  this  be  vicious  or  perverted,  of  course  its  direction  will  be 
the  same. 

The  work  which  the  crusades  afforded  to  Italian  and  other  cities, 
helped  to  build  up  that  class  who  have  been  the  bone  and  sinew  of 
modern  liberty.  The  church  of  Rome,  with  her  inexorable  purpose, 
her  imperious  demands,  her  concentrated  yet  widely  diffused  energy, 
her  unity  of  power  and  myriad-handed  executive,  was  perhaps  well 
suited  to  the  times  that  she  aspired  to  govern.  In  a  turbulent  age, 
without  arms,  means  or  legal  authority,  save  by  that  of  a  doubtful  title, 
she  erected  and  sustained  her  power  upon  public  belief:  this  belief  she 
might  gather,  shape,  use,  command,  direct,  and  extend,  but  could  not 
create.  She  was  its  organ  and  representative ;  and  it  yielded  voluntary 
obedience  to  its  visible  and  chosen  head.  If  private  interpretation  under 
a  hundred  different  forms  had  introduced  God's  word  to  the  heathen, 
might  not  the  apparent  contradictions  have  appeared  irreconcilable, 
and  as  such  have  been  rejected  ?  —  for  to  the  illiterate,  all  apparent  con- 
tradiction is  regarded  as  real.  The  senses  and  natural  feelings  which 
stir  in  all  men  alike,  are  the  only  avenues  to  savage  minds.  Reason- 
ing apart  from  proved  facts  is  the  peculiar  privilege  of  educated  man. 
A  capability  of  discerning  and  separating  the  true  from  the  false  by 
this  mode  of  investigation,  and  an  unshaken  strength  of  mind,  that  an- 
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der  all  circumstances  relies  on  its  convictions  so  formed,  are  necessary 
to  an  enlightened  faith.  Assent  produced  by  the  example,  persuasion, 
and  testimony  of  others,  induces  blind  and  frequently  implicit  belief; 
and  this  is  the  only  hold  that  any  church  or  any  religion  can  ever  gain 
over  ignorance ;  it  is  a  yoke  that  natural  feelings  clasp,  and  one  which 
nothing  but  superior  intelligence  in  the  people  to  those  who  imposed  it 
can  ever  unfasten  ;  for  who  can  suppose  that  a  body  of  men  will  ever 
be  found  so  sincere  and  humble  as  to  come  before  their  inferiors, 
acknowledge  errors  of  judgment,  and  voluntarily  relinquish  power; 
particularly  that  flattering  species  which  is  exercised  over  the  minds 
of  their  fellow  creatures  ?  Power  founded  on  error,  let  the  fault  rest 
with  whom  it  may,  must  from  necessity,  at  a  future  time,  employ  fraud 
and  force  to  sustain  itself:  this  is  one  of  the  laws  of  events,  which  after 
wisdom  can  scarcely  avert. 

Whenever  points  of  faith  had  been  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  northerners,  human  suffering  was  the  inevitable  consequence.  They 
were  certainly  better  fitted  for  the  adoption  of  a  belief,  than  for  the  dis- 
cussion, inquiry,  and  settlement  of  theological  differences,  which  copld 
only  have  ended  in  bloody  conflicts,  such  as  the  Donatists  and  Vandals 
enacted  in  Africa :  instead  of  silent  acquiescence,  exterminating  war- 
fare, ending  in  utter  darkness,  must  have  raged  throughout  Europe.  No 
doubt  in  time  general  intelligence  advanced  beyond  many  of  the  usages 
and  practices  of  the  Catholic  church  ;  but  that  Christendom  owes  to  her 
a  debt  of  immeasurable  gratitude,  can  scarcely  be  denied.  When  mis- 
sionary labors  involved  patient  suffering,  stern  self-denial,  strenuous, 
constant,  active  effort,  and  this  laborious  and  crucified  life  frequently 
ended  in  a  death  of  torture,  then  did  her  priests,  with  steady  step  and 
unquailing  courage,  strong  alone  in  the  strength  that  GrOD  gives,  enter 
the  vast  and  unknown  wildernesses,  where  all  shapes  of  dark  pagan 
mythologic  horrors  were  supposed  to  exist.  And  was  it  for  personal 
aggrandizement  they  thus  sought  the  savage  in  his  lair?  No;  for  at 
that  time  the  church  had  not  claimed  temporal  dominion  :  their  object 
was  to  elevate  man  on  earth,  and  win  him  for  heaven  hereafter.  When 
we  look  at  the  immense  extent  of  country  civilized  and  semi-civilized 
by  those  who  held  the  Catholic  faith,  we  must  acknowledge  that  they 
sometimes  did  good  work  ;  the  countless  millions  that  through  her 
endeavors  were  rescued  from  impious  rites,  and  who,  from  senseless  cruel 
heathens  were  transformed  into  human  beings,  with  spiritual  wants  and 
hopes,  well  entitle  her  to  the  respect  of  posterity. 

Wo  have  proof  in  our  day  how  hard  it  is  to  print  religion  and  civili- 
zation on  the  impassive  Indian ;  and  when  we  consider  at  that  early 
period  the  inferior  state  of  Christianity  with  regard  to  knowledge,  science, 
and  the  arts,  I  do  not  know  that  we  Protestants  have  much  reason  to 
congratulate  ourselves  upon  our  religious  and  ethical  superiority.  One 
of  the  great  mischiefs  usually  arising  out  of  social  disorganization  is,  that 
it  subverts  all  law  :  the  power  which  unites,  moulds,  rules,  and  crushes 
its  mischievous  and  destructive  elements,  and  imposes  order,  must  be  one 
ungoverned  by,  and  superior  to,  law.  Legislative,  executive,  judicial, 
and  ecclesiastical  power  are  all  grasped,  and  directed  by  the  same  strong 
hand.     These  several  departments^  instead  of  each  being  employed  as 
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checks  on  the  other,  well  to  balance  the  whole,  are  all  made  aubeerrieat 
instruments  of  tyranny,  to  enforce  the  dominant  design  of  the  ruler. 
As  religion,  though  divine  in  her  origin  and  essence,  is  administered 
through  human  mind  and  means,  she  must  necessarily  partake  of  the 
character  that  marks  her  age.  For  the  benefit  of  mankind,  divine  and 
temporal  authority  cannot  be  too  carefully  separated.  Yet  nothing  short 
of  actual  experience  could  have  proved  that  two  principles  so  indissoluble 
in  the  abstract,  would  have  been  made  enemies  to  each  other  in  practioe. 
It  would  seem,  with  nations  as  with  individuals,  almost  impossible  to  pre- 
serve an  equable  medium,  so  as  to  avoid  excesses ;  and  that  when  thej 
run  the  length  of  these  extremes,  as  if  nature  had  in  reserve  an  antago- 
nistic power,  which  combats  and  turns  the  apparently  irresistible  streano 
into  an  opposite  direction  and  fresh  channel.  Thus  have  we  seen  un- 
governed  democracy  a  wild,  furious,  uprooting,  overwhelming  ocean  of 
human  passion,  quietly  subside  into  absolutism ;  freedom  has  repeatedly 
grown  out  of  tyranny,  and  despotism  out  of  the  bad  use  of  liberty. 
Indeed  it  would  seem  as  if  the  most  valuable  blessings  which  God  baa 
entrusted  to  man,  become,  when  abused,  his  severest  scourges :  we  ousht 
constantly  to  hold  in  mind,  that  it  is  a  natural  quality  of  success  to  de- 
generate ;  that  prosperity  relaxes  moral  discipline,  and  unnerves  public 
virtue. 

A  poor  people  are  generally  a  patriotic  p)eople  :  they  feel  that  they  are 
the  children  of  the  soil ;  they  love  their  country  for  its  own  sake ;  die 
law  of  nature  stirs  strongly  in  their  hearts.  But  a  rich  people,  like 
adopted  children,  regard  their  country  with  an  arti6cial  affection ;  they 
covet  a  share  in  her  wealth  and  honors  ;  are  proud  of  her  enjoyments, 
and  refinements  ;  and  instead  of  being  willing  to  sacrifice  these  for  the 
good  of  their  parent,  care  little  for  her  but  as  she  bestows  them.  When 
the  physical  force  of  Europe  was  sufficiently  broken  in,  so  as  to  fit  lor 
intellectual  cultivation,  then  a  new  want  arose ;  men  acknowledged  the 
mighty  power  of  mind,  and  felt  that  force  was  its  instrument.  New 
feelings,  wishes,  thoughts  sprung  into  existence,  and  struggled  for  intel- 
ligible expression.  Rude  languages  were  reduced,  and  somewhat  sys^ 
tematized,  by  a  necessity  for  definition.  Individuals  who  had  the  gift 
of  intellect,  began  to  employ  it  in  the  acquisition  of  learning.  They 
searched,  found,  and  transplanted  many  of  those  precious  seeds  of  know- 
ledge that  the  wise  ancients  had  so  diligently  sown  ;  and^to  which  chris. 
tianity  had  preserved  a  key.  Force  of  all  kinds,  though  the  aggren- 
tion  may  require  ages,  finally  resolves  itself  into  the  intellectual,  lien 
of  talent  earnestly  sought  to  engraft  modern  energy  on  ancient  wisdom, 
and  as  they  contrasted  their  present  degenerate  condition  with  the  former 
glories  of  Greece  and  Latium,  sorrow  and  indignation  kindled  into 
patriotism.  In  proportion  as  freedom,  that  parent  of  all  progress,  and 
inquiry  displaced  feudalism,  enterprise  and  public  spirit  reappeared ; 
private  exertion  promoted  public  good,  and  secured  individual  ind»« 
pendence. 

The  church,  which  had  endeavored  to  smother  human  learning,  now 
became  its  warmest  friend,  in  the  person  of  Pope  Nicholas  Fifth,  who 
eagerly  and  perseveringly  sought  for  ancient  manuscripts.  This  mnnift. 
cent  patron  and  reviver  of  learning  gave  to  the  Latin  worU  transli 
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of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Polyhiusy  Piodorufi,  und  ApfNuui ; 
also  the  best  works  on  philosophy  and  geography*  This  triLaspiaiitedy 
literature  for  a  time  produced  stunted  fruit  and  siekly  imitaiioQs ;  but  $b 
it  struck  its  roots  deep  into  the  human  heart,  and  nutionality  eograAed 
itself  on  the  foreign  stem,  all  Europe  crowded  beneath  its  bra^ebeSi  and 
once  more,  with  unprecedented  success^  cultivated  the  arts  of  pea4^ 
Poetry,  painting  and  sculpture  arose ;  the  Ideal  became  ineorporated  and 
embodied  in  the  Real ;  man's  earnest  and  devout  spirit  agam  uprose  to 
the  divine,  and  endeavored  to  make  it  visible.  It  might  seem  as  if  each 
phase  of  civilization  evolved  and  ripened  different  intellectual  faculties ; 
and  as  if,  in  the  ascent  of  mind,  some  unknown  but  fixed  law  regulated 
the  mental  development.  The  earliest  intellectual  efforts  of  all  great 
nations  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  have  taken  one  direction,  that  of 
poetry,  and  usually  of  the  epic  ibrm. 

As  far  as  our  knowledge  extends^  poetry  has  ever  been  the  aurora 
that  has  opened  the  day  of  civilization.  Witness  the  Vedas,  the  Rana- 
yana  and  Mahabaratof  the  Hindoos  ;  the  Kend-A vesta  of  the  Persians; 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  the  Greeks ;  the  Koran  of  the  Arabians  ;  the 
Niebelungen  of  the  Germans  ;  and  in  later  times,  Tasso  and  Milton  have 
both  heralded  eras  remarkable  for  intellectual  vigor.  A  great  national 
epoch  is  Nature's  voice  engraved  on  Time.  They  have  generally  been 
composed  in  heroic  ages,  and  exhibit  the  reflex  of  an  earnestness  and 
patriotism  so  intense  as  to  have  imagined  that  heaven  itself  shared  in 
the  feeling,  and  lent  them  assistance.  Probably  Pantheism  has  fre- 
quently  arisen  out  of  a  desire  to  systematize  and  worship  the  supposed 
succor  that  poetry  has  personified.  It  is  the  song  of  the  poet  that  awa- 
kens painting  and  sculpture :  at  his  bidding  tbe  marble  leaps  into  a 
life  so  perfect,  that  it  wants  but  God's  breath  to  make  it  human.  How 
immediately  is  the  name  of  Homer  blended  with  that  of  Olympian  Jove, 
Ephesian  Diana,  the  Minerva  of  Athens,  the  Medean  Venus !  The 
names  of  Valmeke  and  Vaiy^  how  imperisbablf  engraved  are  they 
upon  the  immense  mountain  atmctares  of  India !  And  the  ruins  of 
Persepolis,  what  a  speaking  testimony  to  the  influence  of  Zorollster  ! 

In  the  re-civilization  of  Europe  we  find  poetry  the  same  active  agent, 
and  producing  the  same  important  results  as  she  achieved  for  antiquity. 
The  arts  of  design  and  the  dnuaoa  again  obeyed  her  commands,  and 
illustrated  her  triumphs  over  barbarism.  Real  awe,  wonder  and  venera- 
tion were  the  most  prominent  characteristics  that  marked  intellectual 
effort.  Men  did  not  endeavor  to  pepetriite  inio  the  arcana  of  science 
and  explain  causes ;  but  surrendered  their  entire  feelings  to  the  impres- 
sion of  effects,  which  penetrated  so  vividly  their  whole  being,  as  to  en- 
able them  to  give  faithful  transcripts  and  descriptions  of  Nature,  in  all 
her  varied  forms.  In  ages  of  extreme  devotion,  probably  some  portion 
of  materialism  has  always  pervi^dad  religious  beJlief ;  for  it  is  only  re- 
fined philosophy,  even  in  idea,  that  eaa  separate  power  from  form ;  per- 
haps this  unconscious  materialism,  acting  on  an  ardent,  strong  and 
retined  imagination,  may  have  produced  that  blending  of  the  spiritual 
and  real,  which  ages  more  intellectual  have  never  been  able  to  conceive 
or  imitate.  Epic  and  patriotic  pMtry  is  «lso  a  most  powerful  instru- 
ment in  stamping  on  a  people  a  healthy  national  character ;  it  is  the 
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feeling  of  the  multitude  embodied  in  a  distinct  and  beautiful  form,  to 
which  they  give  a  parent's  welcome  and  a  child's  adoration.  These 
strong,  tender  words  once  uttered,  find  a  home  for  centuries  in  the  hearts 
of  a  people.  What  peasantry  in  Europe  but  considers  the  stranger  as 
a  friend  who  can  repeat  their  old  songs  ?  When  song  ceases  to  move 
a  people,  they  are  then  fit  for  slaves  :  heart  and  intellect  have  gone  out; 
and  nothing  but  suffering  can  rekindle  either. 


LINES       TO       A       LADV. 

One  bright  and  rosy  8Qnimer*s  mom, 
When  all  the  birds  were  singing, 

When  fields  were  flreen  with  waving  com, 
And  flowers  to  lue  were  springing : 

Beside  a  brook  a  maiden  stood. 
Her  hair  with  fresh  flowen  twining. 

And  gazed  into  the  silver  flood, 
Her  eyes  with  gladness  shining. 

*  As  thou,'  she  said,  *  O  gentle  stream  ! 

With  leaves  and  flowers  dost  dally, 
Orglide  along  in  happy  dream 

Through  wood  and  winding  valley. 

'  80  will  mv  days  glide  softly  by, 

AU  heedless  of  the  morrow, 

And  mirror  back  a  smiling  sky, 

O'erclouded  by  no  sorrow.' 

But  well-a-da]r !  that  streamlet  soon 
Midst  frowning  rocks  was  buried. 

Or  'neath  the  rays  of  burning  noon 
Through  sandy  deserts  homed. 

At  times  throueh  coarse  and  slimy  sedge 

It  struggled  darkly  flashing, 
Now,  thundering  o'er  a  rocky  ledge, 

The  cataract  went  dashing. 

Then  rolling  on  with  deafening  din 

And  flirious  commotion. 
Its  litUe  life  was  swallowed  in 

The  wild  and  wasteful  ocean. 

Thus,  little  maid !  thy  life,  which  now 

In  life's  sweet  April  morning 
Flows  calmly  as  thme  own  caunbrow, 

Bright  flowers  its  course  adorning: 

Soon  lashed  into  the  foaming  tide 

Of  life's  delirious  torrent. 
Or  flowing  sullen,  slow  and  wide, 

A  dark,  discolored  currenl. 
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Will  roll  adown  the  vale  of  earth 

With  ever>onward  motion. 
And  ere  thou  dreamest,  issue  forth 

Into  the  shoreless  ocean. 

But  if  thou  guide  thy  heart  aright, 

Each  evil  wish  controlling, 
Thy  life,  beyond  the  shades  of  night. 

Through  Death*s  dark  barrien  rolling, 

Will  float  along  those  waveless  a 

Beneath  God's  ji^lden  vision. 
And  haunt  the  shining  Cyclades 

That  sleep  in  light  £lysian. 


MY     UNCLE,     THE      PARSON. 

In  some  former  number  of  this  Museum  of  diversified  Literature 1 

entreat  thee  admired  printer  that  a  more  exact  designation  of  the  paper 

be  placed  at  the  foot  of  this  page* it  was  my  fortune  to  introduce  to 

the  Reader's  notice  the  Reverend  Grentleman  whose  title  forms  that  of 
this  Essay  ;  and  to  impart,  as  I  then  hoped,  some  idea  of  his  manner  and 
of  his  personal  appearance  in  advancing  age. 

Time  never  robs  of  expression  the  features  that  benevolence  has 
formed ;  but  while  he  rudely  ravages  the  blooming  handiwork  of  Nature, 
softens  and  ameliorates  the  face  of  Love.  It  belongs  to  it  to  wear,  to  the 
last,  the  expression  of  a  heart  that  has  no  burthen  to  throw  off.  The 
truthfulness  and  sweetness  and  grace  of  infantine  life  still  hover  and 
play  over  it,  and  indicate  that  the  Angel  of  its  Childhood  is  now  alike  the 
companion  and  protector  of  its  age.  Such  was  the  countenance,  and 
the  favour,  of  my  Uncle  the  Parson  ! 

In  the  pulpit,  although  not  a  profoundly  learned  student  that  I  ever 
heard,  while  there  was  the  most  entire  exemption  from  all  desire  of  ex- 
hibition and  display,  he  was  always  found  to  be  thoroughly  prepared,  and 
at  his  ease.  His  auditors  felt  that  they  were  listening  to  a  Gentleman ; 
to  a  man  who  told  the  truth  and  was  profoundly  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  it :  the  true  messenger ;  the  faithful  expounder  ;  bringing 
down  the  dews  of  the  Spirit  in  a  manner  graceful  and  effortless  as  Even- 
ing, and  fertilizing  the  Soul  with  passages  of  Heaven.  <  In  Tht  light 
shall  we  see  light !'  He  seemed  to  have  realized  this  great  blessing, 
and  to  be  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  imparting  it  with  the  tranquility 
and  grace  in  which  light  descends  and  dews  are  shed  ;  noiseless,  shad- 
owless, resistless,  effortless ! 

My  uncle  the  parson  had  inherited  a  good  patrimony,  and  having 
married  prudently,  was  in  point  of  money-matters  almost  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  his  parish,  and  had  it  in  his  power  to  distribute  among  his 
poor,  (if  any  man  in  New.England  can  be  called  poor,)  good  part  of  the 
stipend  which  was  allowed  him ;  and  this  he  invariably  found  to  be  a 
judicious  reinforcement  of  the  admonitions  he  occasionally  gave  in  pri- 

*  See  the  KmaamaocKMM  Magsrinr  Ibr  the  month  of  Decenlwr,  18M. 
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vate.  The  dry  advice  of  the  Pharisee,  the  <  Be  thou  warmed  and  be 
thou  clothed,'  was  unknown  to  his  heart  or  lips.  '  Freely  thou  hast 
received,  freely  give'  —  Divine  Words !  that  in  multiplying  the  charities 
of  life,  seem,  like  the  loaves  in  Scripture,  to  multiply  its  resources  ! 

He  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  twice  a  year  the  metropolis  of  hia 
native  state,  to  receive  his  interest- money,  make  his  purchases,  rub 
bright  the  chain  of  his  old  college- friendships,  and  pass  a  short  time  with 
his  only  brother,  my  father ;  and  part  of  the  months  of  May  and  No. 
vember  were  assigned  to  these  purposes.  The  distance,  which  is  now 
traversed  in  two  hours  of  rail-road  velocity,  was  at  that  time  the  subject 
of  a  journey  of  two  days,  and  his  mode  of  travelling  was  in  a  two-wheeled 
chaise  with  a  leathern  standing  top,  with  glass  windows  at  the  sides  and 
back,  drawn  by  a  stout  family-horse,  and  driven  by  a  lad  who  was  seated 
upon  a  light  dickey  in  front  of  the  boot,  and  immediately  behind  the 
horse. 

It  was  upon  a  cloudy  Monday  morning  in  the  month  of  November 
that  this  Reverend  Grentleman,  having  possessed  himself  of  the  oeitaiotj 
that  his  well-shod  horse  had  had  a  double  allowance  of  oats,  his  boj  a 
good  breakfast,  and  his  vehicle  a  thorough  and  critical  examination  from 
the  chaise-maker  and  wheelwright  of  the  parish,  bestowed  his  last 
gracious  adieux  and  benedictions  upon  his  family,  and  on  such  ot  his 
parishioners  as  were  in  attendance  to  see  their  Rector  *  safely  off*;'  and 
then  finally  mounted  into  his  seat  with  the  last  extra  storm-handkenehief 
in  his  hand,  which  had  been  thrust  into  it  with  an  injunction  to  keep  his 
neck  well  guarded  from  the  cold. 

I  pass  over  the  respectful  and  impressive  farewell-salutations  on  either 
side  of  the  main  street,  which  were  paid  my  uncle  as  the  stout  Uaoh 
horse  wended  his  way  in  a  portly,  well-balanced,  contemplative  trot  along 
the  avenue  that  led  from  the  town  to  the  post-road ;  and  the  wide«opea 
eves  of  the  boys  gazing  at  Jim,  who  '  was  a-going  to  drive  the  parsoo 
all  the  way  to  Boston  ;'  for  it  is  not  my  intention  to  detain  the  listener 
during  the  two  days  the  journey  is  to  last  by  a  minute  relation  of  any 
thing  more  than  the  incident  that  stamped  unusual  character  upon  the 
history  of  that  autunmal  progress. 

Let  us  suppose  therefore  the  post-road  to  have  been  gained,  and  mila 
upon  mile  accomplished ;  and  opine  not  gentle  reader  that  a  post-road 
of  that  period  in  New-England  bore  any  resemblance  whatever  to  thft 
straight  uninteresting  turnpike,  with  its  toll-gates  and  mile-stoneSf  that 
immediately  preceded  the  rail-road  of  the  present  day.  It  was  fbs 
earlier,  if  not  the  wiser,  practice  of  our  ancestors,  to  wind  gently  rowid 
the  hill  instead  of  digging  through  it,  and  frequently  to  turn  this  brook 
in  preference  to  bridging  it,  except  perhaps  at  the  narrowest  part  of  itft 
passage  through  the  land. 

The  post-road  was  in  fact  the  county  road,  and  wound  round  to  nia 
such  a  church,  ormeeUng-houteaB  a  church  was  then  frequently  oalbd  ^ 
or  diverged  in  order  to  attain  such  or  such  a  grist-mill  or  hamlety  or  l» 

intersect  some  other  county  road maintained  always  at  the  expense 

of  each  town  through  which  it  passed,  but  laid  out  by  order  of  the  Cmmlj 
Court  for  the  general  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  and^ublick  at  large. 

The  standud  width  was-  fiiur  roods  from  fenoe  lo  ieocoi  and  it  usuaUj 
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contained  only  one  narrow  well-beaten  carriage-track,  in  the  centre  of 
the  sward,  skirted  with  a  broad  margin  of  short  verdant  grass  on  either 
side,  whereon  a  cow  now  and  then  perhaps,  or  a  flock  of  geese  well, 
yoked,  or  a  shackled  horse,  might  be  seen  grazing,  or  strolling  and  saun* 
tering  daintily  like  gentlefolk  of  a  leisure  above  disturbance. 

The  boundary  of  the  road-side  was  formed  commonly  by  a  stone- wall ; 
against  which  the  alder,  the  sumack,  the  black-berry,  thimble-berry,  and 
tall  barberry-bush  with  its  scarlet  fruit,  delighted  of  their  own  accord 
to  come  and  dwell,  and  made  the  alternate  attraction  of  birds  and  school, 
boys  ;  sheltering  other  smaller  shrubs  and  vines,  and  covering  and  moss- 
ing over  the  old  granitic  boulders  with  every  ornament  of  leaf,  and  shade 
and  joy  of  verdure.  The  Wild  Rose  decorated  the  mass  of  varied 
foliage  with  its  single  circlet  of  pale  damask,  and  the  sweet-scented 
briar  climbed,  in  a  more  ambitious  luxuriance,  to  add  its  fragrance  to  the 
balmy  air.  Long  pendulous  branches  of  the  young  and  waving  Elm 
floated  above,  and,  by  their  movements  of  imperishable  grace,  shewed 
how  the  breath  of  Heaven  loitered  and  lingered  in  fondness  as  it  re- 
turned homeward  to  the  sky. 

The  Thistle  here  and  there  at  the  foot  of  this  natural  hedge  extended 
its  armed  horizontal  leaves ;  beneath  the  covert  of  which,  the  ground 
sparrow  had  cherished  and  reared  its  young  in  security  and  repose ;  and, 
at  greater  distance  from  the  shade,  the  yellow  dandelion  and  the  white 
clover  brightened  the  herbage,  and  the  Wild  Clematis  sometimes  rewarded 
the  inquiring  eye. 

Shall  I  omit  the  frequent  and  unpretending  Mullen  -—sov'reignest  cure 
in  the  world  for  boys'  sore  throats  in  the  medicinal  quality  of  its  leaves  ? — 
Or  thee,  thou  precious  *  Ladies'  Slipper!'  that  I  have  held  in  my  hand 
a  thousand  thousand  times,  wondering — before  I  knew  how  far  more 
beautiful  —  why  it  could  be  called  so  f  and  whether  woman's  foot  ever 
were  indeed  blessed  with  a  shape  so  graceful,  light  and  fisiiry.formed  as 
this! 

But  now,  the  flowers  were  past ;  the  leaves  had  fallen ;  the  birds 
were  mute  ;  deep  autumn  had  dominion  of  the  land,  and  silence,  alnriost 
audible,  possessed  the  air ;  the  cold  increased,  the  leaden-coloured  sky 
closed  nearer  to  the  earth,  the  winds  were  dead,  the  breath  grew  palpable 
to  the  sight,  and  a  few  small  pellets  of  snow  -—  the  first  of  the  season  — ^ 
dropped  hard-packed  upon  the  boot  of  the  chaise,  white,  minute,  and 
bounding,  as  those  smallest  preparations  of  refined  sugar,  wherewith  the 
confectioner  delighteth  the  heart  of  our  young  Hope,  under  the  name^ 
of  Coriander-seed. 

Now,  Jim  was  transferred  to  a  warm  and  sheltered*  nook  beside  his 
master ;  now  was  the  grave  horse  encouraged  tor*  an  accelerated  pace  ; 
the  storm-handkerchief  adjusted  to  the  neek  with  a  blessing  upon  the 
kind  heart  that  had  dictated  the  ooDsrderate  thought,  and  ev^ry  exer-* 
tion  made,  and  all  at  length  crowned'  with  success,  by  an'  early  and 
prosperous  arrival  of  our  travellers  at  the  Well-known  Inn  of  good  Mkk 
tress  Roach  in  the  then  village  of  Ip«wich. 

Ipswich  may  now  for  aught  I  know  have  become  a  town  of  greaf 
note,  and  the  Inn  perchance,  though  I  trust  not,  a  *  Hotel ;'  for  it  is  many 
a  year  since  I  was  there,  and  I  lEaownot  whether  the  house  of  Mistress' 
Roach  may  yet  stand  upon  tb»  right  hand  of  As  post-voad  loBosten» 
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upoQ  a  gentle  eminence  near  the  heart  of  the  place,  that  you  mount 
after  fording  a  rapid  and  beautiful  gush  of  diamond  water  never  to  be  for- 
gotten, which  after  a  few  yards  of  deep  purity,  breaks  its  smoothuess,  and 
spreads,  wimpling  and  rippling  its  then  shallow  but  silvery  way  over 
brown  pebbles  across  the  remainder  of  the  road  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

If  you  do  not  intend  to  stop  at  the  Inn,  you  pursue  the  lower  road- 
way, where  during  the  length  of  a  few  perches  there  is  not  room  for 
two  carriages  to  pass ;  but  if  you  mean  to  bait  your  horse,  you  climb 
the  small  ascent  and  are  brought  immediately  in  front  of  the  Inn,  under 
the  branches  of  a  clump  of  large  overhanging  Button -balls  and  Beeches 
with  foliage  from  the  very  root,  that  stand  midway  of  the  road,  on  the 
crest  between  the  upper  and  lower  track,  hiding  the  latter  one  and 
covering  both  in  the  season  of  leaves  with  a  shadow  like  the  great  Rock 
in  Scripture  ;  so  cool  is  it,  and  satisfying  to  the  heart  of  the  traveller, 
and  shield-like  and  impervious  to  the  Sun  in  its  most  fervid  hour. 

Mistress  Roach  was  at  her  threshold  to  receive  and  greet  my  uncle  at 
the  moment  that  his  neat  silver-buckled  shoe,  displaying  after  it  by  the 
way  a  leg  of  no  mean  proportions  covered  with  a  black  suk  stocking,  had 
carefully  alighted  upon  her  semi-circular  stone  door-step. 

No  reception  between  a  landlady  and  her  honoured  guest  could  have 
intimated  greater  cordiality  and  pleasure,  and  he  was  immediately  ush- 
ered into  a  neat  parlour  that  at  once  confirmed  the  kind  assurance  she 
professed,  that  she  '  had  had  *  some  misgivings'  that  he  might  arrive  to- 
day.' 

The  white  sand  upon  the  ftoor  had  been  most  carefully  traced  over 
with  the  points  of  a  broad  corn  broom,  so  that  not  a  grain  of  it  was 
awry  ;  and  the  whole  of  it  presented  a  series  of  that  heraldick  figure 
which  old  Guillim  lays  down  as  the  Bend  Wavy.  The  four  quarters 
of  the  terrestrial  Globe,  represented  by  four  buxom  lasses  in  highly- 
coloured  costumes  engraved  and  under  glass,  hung  on  the  four  sides  of 
the  apartment ;  Africa  over  the  fire-place,  as  being  the  hottest.  And 
now  upon  the  hearth,  this  dark  cold  day,  there  rejoiced  a  fire  of  lively 
hickory  wood,  that  shewed  its  smiling  face  in  a  large  polished  mahogany 
clock  that  well  occupied  one  of  the  opposite  corners,  and  that  stood  there 
counting  out  the  time  in  an  authoritative  tone  of  voice,  as  if  it  knew  the 
value  of  the  reckoning,  and  intended  that  the  minutest  divisions  of  what 
can  never  be  recalled  should  be  distinctly  heard  and  understood  through- 
out the  house. 

Who  in  New.England  could  ever  have  divined  in  those  days  that 
household  clocks  should  hereafter  be  made  only  two  feet  and  a  half 
high  ;  and  to  strike,  as  Cardinal  Beaufort  died,  <  without  a  sign  V  instead 
of  lifling  up,  as  this  did,  its  four  bright  gilded  balls,  each  at  a  comer, 
to  the  height  of  the  ceiling  ?  or  that  they  should  be  sold  at  three  dollars 
apiece,  with  a  discount  if  you  buy  them  by  the  score !  Surely  Time  itself 
is  at  a  discount  from  the  worth  it  then  bore,  when  hands,  so  sharp  and 
rigid,  and  so  tall,  measured  out  to  us  from  above,  the  hours  and  minutes 
and  seconds,  with  such  a  strict  account !  and  broke  upon  the  ear,  per. 
haps  of  night,  with  a  warning  so  solemn  and  abrupt  of  the  approaching 
hour ! 

It  was  of  itself  an  Inheritance,  that  clock !  The  pride  of  the  RoaohesI 
There  was  a  circular  aperture  in  the  face  that  showed  the  Moon  rising 
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with  large  rosy  cheeks  to  do  your  heart  good ! — It  was  either  the  Moon 
or  the  Sun  ;  —  but  what  on  Earth  does  it  now  signify,  in  these  degen- 
erate days  of  base  cheap  clocks,  what  sort  of  Heavenly  body  may  have 
moved  over  the  surface  of  it  t 

Alas !  as  I  have  said  before,  it  was  the  pride  of  the  Roaches !  and 
good  Mistress  Roach,  who  rarely  if  ever  saw  it  without  dusting  it  with 
a  silk  Bandanoe  handkerchief  that  she  kept  for  the  purpose,  never  dusted 
it  without  saying  with  a  sigh  of  gratified  importance,  <  it  had  been  a  long 
time  in  the  family  of  the  Roaches,  that  clock !' 

And  in  this  hospitable  apartment  was  my  uncle  the  parson  dis- 
mantled and  disarrayed  of  all  his  now  superfluous  defences  against  the 
cold  ;  comfortably  seated  ;  and  furnished  with 

St)e  (Columbian  dottitul 

of  the  last  Saturday ;  at  that  period  in  high  repute  as  a  newspaper 
devoted  to  the  true  Federal  Interests,  and  thenceforth  to  be  regularly 
issued  twice  a  week  from  the  press  in  the  capital  of  New  England  —  no 
slight  lest,  it  was  then  deemed,  of  the  capacity  of  the  Editor,  and  of  the 
force  of  his  printing  machine. 

Although  at  the  first  glance  interested  in  the  contents  of  the  Gazette, 
the  parson  soon  coincided  with  the  great  English  moralist  in  the  reflec- 
tion, that  few  things  are  so  important  during  the  day  as  dinner;  and 
accordingly  desired  to  confer  with  his  landlady  as  to  the  promise  of  her 
larder. 

She  obeyed  the  summons  with  an  alert  step.  It  consisted  of  a  pair 
of  spring  chickens  now  developed  into  full  size  and  nicely  prepared 
for  the  spit  having  been  corn-fed  for  some  time,  so  as  to  shew  a  well- 
covered  back,  and  now  hanging  up,  drawn,  (hear  this,  ye  wretched 
New- York  poulterers !)  drawn,  fioDY  and  crop — crop  as  well  as  body  ! 
and  of  a  hind  quarter  of  four-year-old  wether  mutton,  with  the  queue 
attached  entire,  that  had  been  ripening,  said  good  Mistress  Roach,  up- 
ward of  ten  days. 

*  When  you  put  the  mutton  on  the  hook  in  your  larder,'  asked  my 
uncle,  *  did  the  chalot  occur  to  your  recollection  V 

<  Surely  Sir,'  replied  the  dame  j  '  I  never  dow«a-days  fail  to  avail  my- 
self  of  the  suggestion  you  once  gave  me ;  but  regularly  give  the  steel 
a  deep  thrust  into  every  leg  I  hang  up,  in  three  different  parts  of  the 
leg,  home  to  the  bone ;  and  then  I  invariably  insert  a  clove  of  good 
Spanish  garlick  into  the  bottom  of  each  orifice.  And  now  every  body 
praises  our  mutton  ;  and  frequently  people  say  to  me,  '  I  want  to  know 
what  in  the  world  gives  your  mutton  such  a  fine  game  flavour.  Mistress 
Roach  V  '  Our  mutton,'  says  t, '  is  famed  far  and  near ;  it  feeds  upon 
the  short  grass  of  the  rocky  hills,  and  we  keep  it  till  the  proper  age ; 
sweet  food,  pure  water,  and  ripe  years,'  says  I,  *  them  's  the  things  for 
mutton !'  It  is  not  worth  while  you  know  Sir  to  tell  the  whole  world 
about  the  cloves  of  garlick  against  the  bone !' 

<  In  Europe,'  said  my  uncle  the  parson  musingly, '  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  rub  the  plate  with  a  small  bag  of  assafcetida,  to  impart  a  flavour 
to  the  meat  that  is  to  be  cut  upcm  it ;  but  I  certainly  think  your  plan 
altogether  the  preferable  one.    Pray  have  you  any  pork  V 
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*Aa  fine  I  think  as  I  ever  saw ;  I  can  put  a  small  billet  of  it  into  the 
pot  as  white  as  the  snow  that  is  falling.' 

'And  of  what  colour  will  it  come  out  V  asked  my  uncle  the  paraoo. 

*  It  gains  a  beautiful  rose-coloured  tint  in  the  boiling/  was  the  reply. 

'Grood !'  said  he,  *  it  is  the  surest  indication  in  the  world  of  good  pork 
well  fed  and  thoroughly  cured ;  if  no  salt-petre  has  been  used.' 

<  Not  a  particle  I  can  assure  you,  for  I  put  it  up  with  my  own  hands.' 

<  Well  then  my  good  Madam  let  this  be  our  dinner :  The  chickens 
and  the  pork,  to  bo  boiled  in  the  same  pot,  and  to  come  in  first  with 
what  vegetables  you  have ;  and  then,  by  way  of  second  course,  the 
mutton  hot  from  the  spit.  Do  n't  force  the  mutton  by  pouring  on  even 
a  drop  of  water ;  let  us  have  nothing  but  its  undiluted  flavour  in  the 
gravy ;  that  will  make  fast  enough  in  the  dish  afler  the  knife  is  once 
used;  and  let  the  pink  predominate  over  the  brown  on  the  outside. 
With  a  good  hickory  fire,  you  can  choose  your  own  distance  and  time  ; 
and,  of  course,  the  hue  you  may  prefer  to  give  to  the  outside.' 

Dinner  being  thus  arranged,  the  parson  occupied  himself  with  the 
Gazette  for  some  time,  and  then  revised  the  two  sermons  with  which 
he  had  come  prepared  for  the  pulpit  if  called  upon  to  preach  while  at 
Boston. 

Yielding  to  the  trains  of  thought  which  were  by  these  means  induoed, 
time  passed  off  agreeably  enough  with  him  for  about  an  hour,  when 
the  tranquility  of  the  scene  was  interrupted  by  a  bustle  in  the  Ina- 
yard  ;  and  soon  after,  the  landlady  entered  his  apartment,  busied  her« 
self  about  the  fire  which  required  nothing  to  be  done  to  it ;  looked  verj 
earnestly  at  my  uncle  who  was  still  engaged  with  his  manuscripts ; 
dusted  the  clock ;  looked  again,  found  no  encouragement,  and  then  dis- 
appeared ;  and  soon  afler  entered  afresh  with  an  air  of  still  greater 
solicitude  upon  her  countenance,  and  a  determination  in  it  if  possible 
to  be  spoken  to. 

'  Is  there  any  thing  the  matter,  child  V  asked  my  uncle  the  parson. 
<0  Sir,  said  she,  I  can 't  bear  to  disturb  you ;  or  to  disappoint  you  fiir 
the  world  ;  but  there  are  two  of  our  regular  customers,  gentlemen  that 
always  put  up  with  us,  that  have  just  arrived  with  their  teams  and  ask 
for  dinner,  and  you  have  ordered  all  we  have  in  the  house !  and  I  do  n't 
know  what  under  the  sun  to  do,  if  you  will  not  be  good  enough  to  give 
up  one  of  the  dishes!' 

'  Both,  my  good  Madam,  both,  cheerfully  —  if  any  such  necessity 
exist !  The  principal  dish  is  certainly  the  mutton,  but  the  poultry  and 
its  appendages  are  hardly  less  important  as  a  prelude  to  the  haunoh* 
But  I  think  you  said  they  are  gentlemen  ;  invite  them  both  to  dine  with 
me,  in  my  name  if  you  please;  or,  if  you  think  it  would  be  mors 
agreeable  to  them,  say  that  there  will  be  but  one  table  laid  ibr  us 
three.  But  pray  have  first  an  eye  to  the  kitchen,  to  see  that  nothing 
is  spoiled  by  this  sudden  irruption  and  the  uneasiness  it  appears  to  have 
caused  you.  Few  things  are  well  accomplished  in  this  world  of  oiirs^ 
my  good  Mistress  Roach,  without  coolness  and  tranquility  of  mind ;  and 
cookery  least  of  all !  Therefore  first  give  an  immediate  eye  to  the 
mutton,  whoever  may  be  the  person  to  eat  it !' 

My  uncle's  cool  and  amiable  proposal  proved  satisfactory  to  all  p^TtfaWr 
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The  table  was  drawn  out ;  a  oloth  throwa  over  it  of  coarse  texture  in- 
deed but  beautifully  white,  and  exhaling  the  precious  perfume  that  can 
belong  only  to  grass-bleached  linen  ;  a  salt-cellar  was  produced  upon 
the  board  just  filled  with  coarse  but  very  pure  salt ;  followed  by  a  set 
of  empty  castors  ;  two  iron  spoons  washed  over  with  tin  ;  three  plates 
of  blue  Liverpool  crockery  ware  ;  and  bright  knives  and  steel  forks  of 
two  prongs  each,  mounted  in  horn,  to  match  the  plates  in  number.  To 
these  were  afterwards  added,  brought  forward  with  some  ceremony,  an 
excellent  buck-handled  carving-knife  aDd  fork,  (an  old  present  from  the 
parson,  very  nicely  kept,)  and  by  their  side  was  presently  laid  the  iden- 
tical steel  that  had  planted  the  cloves  of  garlic  in  the  haunch. 

Every  article  bore  the  uniform  character  of  extreme  neatness  and 
propriety  that  reigned  over  the  whole  establishment ;  and  the  table  was 
spread,  and  attended  throughout  in  grace  and  quietness  by  a  young 
person,  who  might  have  been  chosen  with  transport  by  the  painter,  as  a 
beautiful  personation  of  Rebecca  at  the  well ! 

O  thou  Editor  of  the  Knickerbocker  !  sage,  grave,  and  venerable 
man,  as  my  untaught  imagination  conjures  thee  up  before  me  at  this 
moment!  whose  very  title  purports  the  grand  historick  features  of  the 
past,  behold  in  this  slight  but  truthful  sketch,  some  faint  trace  of  the 
evils  that  have  been  brought  over  the  land  by  the  revolutionary  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  our  mode  of  travelling  through  it.  Changes 
that  have  resulted  in  the  destruction  and  desertion  of  those  precious 
roadsides  and  treasuries  of  picturesque  beauty  that  made  the  long  way 
short,  and  of  all  those  recreative  Inns  of  humble  and  gentle  pretence, 
in  which  our  fathers,  with  better  taste,  found  ease  and  solace.  They 
were  the  joy  and  comfort  alike  of  Old  England  and  of  New  England  : 
with  us,  they  have  all  departed ;  and  you  may  now  travel  thousands  of 
miles,  (if  it  can  be  called  travelling,)  in  our  mother  country,  and  meet 
with  nothing  but  our  own  huge  comfortless  structures,  called  Hotels ;  and 
vast  Rail- Road  stations,  within  whose  desolate  portals  no  being  is  ever 
stationary! 

Such  is  the  penalty  and  the  enduring  sacrifice  we  are  called  upon  to 
bear,  as  I  suppose  for  evermore,  for  the  less  than  doubtful  advantage  of 
being  hurled  and  jeoparded  through  the  air  at  greater  than  foot-ball  ce- 
lerity of  movement ! 

A  movement  Mr.  Editor,  which  but  for  our  being  packed  together 
like  herrings  in  a  long  coffin-shaped  box,  falsely  and  with  malice  pre- 
pense denominated  a  Car,  would  deprive  the  very  skirt-tails  of  our 
coats  of  the  decorous  position  which  the  artistick  Tailor  in  his  elaborate 
science,  and  Nature  in  her  fundamental  law  of  gravitation,  had  alike 
designed  to  bestow  upon  these  graceful  draperies  ;  projecting  the  body 
through  the  air  at  a  rate  to  float  the  tails  at  right  angles  with  the  man  ! 

Alas  !  my  master  !  we  now  make  our  journies,  as  we  are  too  apt  to 
make  our  meals,  under  the  impression  apparently,  that  all  time  at  the 
table,  and  upon  the  road,  is  a  deduction  and  a  loss  from  the  sum  of  human 
existence;  to  which,  in  our  flight  towards  Eternity,  it  were  a  hardship 
to  submit.  But  Impatience  and  Destruction  dog  us  on  the  River  and 
on  the  Road  ;  while  Dyspepsia,  and  a  corroding  anxiety  after  unhal- 
lowed, because  excessive,  Wealth,  stand  over  us  at  the  board ;  poison 
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the  blessed  flow  of  domestic  relationship  and  affiance  ;  and  clutch  away 
from  us  a  sweet  and  oil-recurring  foretaste  of  the  Joys  of  the  Paradise 
of  Heaven  ! 

My  very  appetite  is  lost  in  the  enormity  of  the  grievance ;  and,  as  it 
vanishes,  admonishes  me  to  bring  the  Parson's  dinner  upon  Table  —  if 
it  should  be  desired  —  in  some  future  number. 

John   Watxbs. 


THB     HUMBLE     LOVER     TO     THE     CRUEL     LADY 


BT     '  PIMalCUOSO.' 


X. 


There  is  a  youth,  whom  wealth  and  fame 
Ne'er  tempted  to  their  giddy  race, 

Whose  thoughts  all  dwelion  one  dear  name, 
Whose  universe  is  one  sweet  face. 


XI. 


There  is  a  lady,  free  from  art. 
Of  manners  sweet  and  graces  rare ; 

Oh  !  rould  he  take  her  to  his  heart, 
And  hold  her  pressed  for  ever  there ! 


lit. 


His  is  the  love  that  hopeth  not. 
Yet  burns  in  secret  all  the  more  ; 

That  broodeth  o'er  its  lonely  lot. 
Yet  hugs  it  to  its  bosom's  core. 


XV. 


His  is  the  lip  that  cannot  smile. 
Even  when  the  i^st  and  song  are  loud, 

But  stays  all  still  and  stern  the  while. 
Amid  the  gay  and  noisy  crowd. 


V. 


His  is  the  ear  no  voice  can  cheer. 

Save  her*8,  whose  words  are  cold  and  few, 
Yet  on  his  spirit,  chilled  and  sere, 

Descend  like  soft,  refreshing  dew. 


vx. 


His  is  the  eye  that  cannot  sleep. 
His  U  the  heart  tliat  caiinut  rest ; 

That  fading  eye  must  watch  and  weep. 
To  ease  that  heart  by  sorrow  pressed. 


VII. 


His  is  tiie  soul,  whose  every  thrill 
Leam  yearning  to  a  siHter-soul ; 

That  deep  delirioiui  passion  still 
Defies  the  chains  of  cold  control. 
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▼IXX. 


Hi  A  is  the  brain  whoee  reeling  thought 
Flies  frantic  o*er  the  world  of  men ; 

It  seeks  for  rest,  but  finds  it  not, 
And  turns  upon  itself  again. 


IX. 


That  youth,  to  thee  all  eye,  all  ear, 
Who  lives  thy  life,  ana  breathes  thy  breath. 

Is  still  the  wretch,  O  lady  dear ! 
On  whom  thy  coldness  lies  like  death. 


X. 


To  him  alas !  no  hope  is  given 

In  all  this  wide  world,  glittering  round ; 
Since  thy  dear  name,  his  earth,  his  heaven. 

For  him  is  but  an  empty  sound. 


XU 


Oh,  God  !  I  bear  a  load  of  grief 
That  never  pressed  on  mortal  head : 

Ah !  heart,  sad  heart !  poor  withered  leaf. 
Go  sleep  among  thy  kindred  dead ! 


SATAN   AND   DOCTOR   CARVER. 


BY    OM.VT.     JOMATBikN     OARVan,    JR. 


My  ancestor,  whose  exploits  are  recorded  in  a  former  number  of 
<  Old  Knice./  had  a  cousin  several  years  his  junior,  who  once  met  with 
an  adventure,  which  I  shall  submit  to  the  contemplation  of  the  public. 
This  cousin  was  a  physician,  or  at  least  was  so  entitled.  Not  that  he 
entered  with  rude  zest  upon  the  duties  of  that  profession ;  in  fact,  he 
took  the  first  plausible  excuse  for  escaping  them  ;  and  when,  in  the  year 
1755,  men  were  enlisted  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  serve  against  the 
French,  he  suddenly  felt  himself  patriotic,  and  zealous  for  the  public 
service.  Getting  commissioned  as  a  lieutenant,  he  joined  the  army  of  Sir 
William  Johnson,  and  the  violence  of  his  military  ardor  abated  only  on  the 
receipt  of  two  Indian  bullets,  one  of  which  carried  off  a  fragment  of 
his  left  ear,  while  the  other  broke  his  shoulder-blade.  Thus  disabled, 
he  retired  from  active  service,  and  lay  for  some  months  disgusted  with 
the  glories  of  warfare,  until  the  recovery  of  his  health  and  the  lapse  of 
time  revived  his  old  propensities,  and  he  began  to  hold  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  as  low  esteem  as  ever. 

Medicine,  meanwhile,  treated  him  better  than  he  deserved  at  her 
hands.  Two  or  three  lucky  chances  combined  to  give  him  a  profes- 
sional reputation,  on  the  strength  of  which  he  received  pressing  invita- 
tions to  establish  himself  in  a  frontier  village,  the  name  of  which,  as  a 
writer  of  fiction  would  say,  <  we  shall  decline,  for  obvious  reasons,  from 
mentioning.'    He  was  soon  firmly  seated  in  the  good  graces  of  half  the 
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old  women,  and  engaged  in  such  a  career  of  small  practice,  that  he  had 
not  an  hour  at  his  disposal.  To  the  recommendation  of  novelty  —  he 
was  the  first  doctor  that  ever  visited  that  settlement  —  he  joined  those 
of  a  very  handsome  person  and  a  remarkably  lively  and  good-natured 
disposition,  which  gave  him  great  favor  with  one  class  of  patients. 
There  were  other  traits  of  his  character  that  did  not  so  soon  appear, 
but  which  will  be  made  manifest  before  our  story  comes  to  an  end. 

It  was  now  late  in  the  summer  of  the  memorable  year  1757.  Doe- 
tor  Carver  had  resided  but  a  fortnight  in  his  new  home,  when  the  coun- 
try was  thrown  into  consternation  by  the  rumor  of  a  threatened  invasion. 
The  Marquis  of  Montcalm,  it  was  said,  was  coming  to  attack  the  colo- 
nies with  the  largest  army  ever  collected  in  America,  backed  by  all  the 
savages  that  he  could  gather  from  Canada  and  the  upper  lakes.  The 
terror  grew  ten-fold  when  the  news  arrived  that  he  had  already  passed 
Lake  George ;  and  close  at  the  heels  of  it  the  announcement  that  he 
had  taken  Fort  William  Henry,  the  main  bulwark  of  the  colonies, 
and  that  his  Indians  had  butchered  the  whole  garrison.  The  facts 
of  the  case  were  bad  enough,  but  rumor  made  them  appalling  indeed ; 
and  it  was  said  in  addition  that  he  had  descended  the  Hudson,  and  turned 
loose  his  savages  upon  the  people  of  Albany.  New-England  would  no 
doubt  be  his  next  victim.  By  destroying  or  carrying  off  the  harvests 
along  the  frontier,  driving  away  the  cattle,  taking  the  wheels  from  the 
wagons,  and  resorting  to  every  other  imaginable  expedient,  the  fright- 
ened colonists  tried  to  impede  his  progress.  The  militia  held  them* 
selves  ready  to  march  against  him  at  a  moment's  warning. 

The  village  where  the  doctor  exercised  his  vocation  had  its  full  share 
of  the  general  consternation  :  nothing  was  heard  by  day  but  evil  fore- 
bodings and  anxious  surmises  as  to  the  movements  of  Montcalm  and  his 
ferocious  allies :  nothing  was  dreamed  of  by  night  but  rifles,  scalping. 
knives  and  blazing  houses.  The  vagueness  of  the  rumors  that  reached 
them,  the  horrible  and  insidious  nature  of  the  warfare  with  which  they 
were  threatened,  combined  to  produce  on  the  women  and  children,  and 
not  a  few  of  the  men,  all  the  effect  of  a  hideous  ghost-story.  Fright* 
ened  groups  discussed  the  matter  over  the  fire  at  night,  and  glanced 
over  their  shoulders  at  the  dark  window,  expecting  to  encounter  the  eye- 
balls and  grim  features  of  the  savage  enemy.  Most  of  those  who  dwelt 
beyond  the  skirts  of  the  village,  dreading  the  dangerous  shadows  that 
encompassed  them  at  night-fall,  gathered  for  protection  in  a  little  stockade 
fort,  whose  pickets  had  been  quietly  rotting  in  the  ground  since  the  war 
of  the  year  '45.  This  was  the  grand  rendezvous  of  the  story-tellen 
and  alarmists.  At  sunset,  the  women  would  repair  to  the  upper  apart- 
ment of  the  block-house  at  the  western  angle  of  the  fort,  and  peer 
through  the  loop-holes  at  the  great  waste  of  forest  that  stretched  full  in 
sight  for  fif\y  miles  toward  Canada.  Streams  glistened  here  and  there 
through  its  shadowy  bosom ;  and  they  could  not  tell  but  at  that  moment 
they  might  bear  on  their  swifl  current  the  canoes  of  the  Canada  sava- 
ges. All  the  evening,  and  far  into  the  night,  they  were  gathered  in  the 
lower  apartment  of  the  building,  where  grey-headcSI  imodn  mon, 
smoking  their  pipes,  told  the  adventures  of  former  campaignSi  and  tke 
anxious  auditors  listened  in  nervous  attention. 
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The  doctor  cared  little  for  the  reports  that  he  heard.  In  the  first 
place,  he  did  not  believe  them  ;  and  beside,  as  I  before  hinted,  he  had 
the  folly  to  wish  for  a  fray.  One  afternoon,  he  determined  to  refresh 
himself  afler  his  medical  labors  with  a  hunt,  an  amusement  to  which  he 
was  addicted  :  so,  laying  aside  the  tools  of  his  profession,  he  took  down 
his  long-neglected  gun,  and  in  order  to  banish  the  more  effectually  all 
memory  of  his  present  avocations,  he  put  on  an  old  campaigning  suit  of 
his,  which  he  had  long  before  received  as  a  present  from  a  Cayuga 
chief.  Thus  equipped,  he  betook  himself  to  the  woods.  His  success 
was  tolerable,  considering  his  ignorance  of  the  country,  and  he  returned 
an  hour  before  sunset  with  a  reasonable  load  of  game.  He  was  not  far 
from  the  village  when  he  saw  Eben  Chipmunk  approaching  him.  Eben 
was  one  of  those  personages  with  which  a  New-England  village,  in  com- 
mon with  a  feudal  castle,  was  usually  furnished ;  that  is,  a  sort  of  fool,  from 
whom  every  body  feels  privileged  to  extract  all  the  amusement  he  can. 
He  had  in  one  hand  a  tin  kettle  forgathering  'huckleberries,'  and  in  the 
other  a  hickory  stick  to  drive  home  his  brother's  cows.  He  was  light- 
hearted  as  usual,  and  was  whistling  a  tune  under  the  ragged  brim  of  an 
old  straw  hat  that  covered  his  head  to  the  eye-brows.  Beside  being  a 
simpleton,  Eben  was  rated  as  the  most  timid  person  in  the  village.  No- 
body  listened  so  intently  to  the  stories  about  the  Indians,  or  could  repeat 
so  many  of  them  ;  and  nobody  had  such  a  power  of  frightening  him- 
self with  his  own  narratives.  One  other  of  his  peculiarities  was  too 
prominent  to  pass  by ;  he  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  fair  sex.  Not 
that  this  was  exhibited  in  flatteries  and  gallantries,  for  he  was  rather 
sheepish  in  their  presence ;  but  he  would  spend  whole  evenings  in  a 
chimney-corner,  among  a  group  of  girls,  taking  no  part  in  the  conver- 
sation except  by  grinning,  giggling,  and  cracking  his  fingers,  and  well 
contented  if  he  could  engage  so  much  notice  as  to  be  made  the  general 
butt  of  the  company.  On  the  old  principle  of  judging  others  by  him- 
self, he  was  in  the  habit  of  attributing  amorous  motives  to  the  most  in- 
different actions  of  his  acquaintances. 

<  Hallo,  Doctor!*  said  Eben,  drawing  near,  and  stuttering  as  he  always 
did  ;  <  where  did  you  come  from,  dresised  up  like  a  wild  Injun  ?  Been 
a-huntin',  ain't  you  V 

Then  he  scrutinized  the  bunch  of  game,  and  looking  up  sagaciously 
in  the  doctor's  face  : 

*  I  know  who  them  are  for !'  he  said. 

*  Who  is  it,  Eben  V  asked  the  doctor. 

*  I  know  ;  so  do  you  too,*  replied  Eben. 

*  Well,  who  is  it  V 

Eben  made  no  answer,  but  with  an  expression  more  sly  and  penetra- 
ting than  before,  pointed  with  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder  m  the  direc- 
tion of  Squire  Gladwin's.  The  doctor's  face  flushed  for  a  moment. 
The  amorous  simpleton  had  touched  a  chord  which  he  believed  con- 
cealed from  every  living  soul.  Not  many  days  before,  his  fancy  had 
been  attracted  by  the  black  eyes  and  glowing  cheek  of  the  Squire's 
daughter,  who,  as  he  was  jogging  along  on  his  professional  hack,  had 
passed  him  on  a  horse  as  young  and  spirited  as  herself.    The  doctor, 
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disgusted  with  the  figure  he  had  made  on  this  first  interview,  soon  took 
measures  for  appearing  before  her  to  better  advantage. 

*  Come,'  said  Ebcn,  *  you  're  going  up  there — I  know  you  be.  I  '11 
go  too  !     She  is  a  splendid  gal,  any  how  !' 

The  doctor  was  vexed,  and  was  thinking  how  to  rid  himself  of  Eben's 
company,  when  the  simpleton  saved  him  the  trouble  of  inventing  an 
expedient : 

<  That  'ere's  a  pretty  suit  of  clothes  to  go  a  courtin'  in  !  I  seen  it 
hung  up  in  your  room  the  other  day.  Hold  on  !  let 's  look  again  ;'  and, 
beginning  his  examination  at  the  top,  Eben  tooic  off  the  doctor's  cap,  and 
inspected  it  very  carefully.  He  soon  found  a  bullet  hole  in  it.  *  Hallo  ! 
what 's  this  ?     Did  Injuns  do  that  V 

'  To  be  sure,'  said  the  doctor.  He  had  himself  thrown  it  into  the  air 
and  fired  a  bullet  through  it  on  a  wager. 

*  Where  be  they  V  said  Eben,  getting  alarmed.  *  How  many  did 
you  see  ?  I  told  the  'squire  he  'd  have  'em  at  him  if  he  did  n't  look  out- 
Hark  !  that 's  them  now  !' 

<  No  it  is  n't,'  said  the  doctor ;  <  it 's  a  cat-bird  in  the  bushes  ;  but 
you  'd  better  run  home,  Eben,  before  they  catch  you  !' 

Eben  waited  no  longer  ;  but  forgetting  his  cows  and  his  *  huckleber- 
ries,' he  walked  off  toward  the  village  at  his  swiftest  pace,  growing  more 
terrified  every  moment.  The  doctor  turned  down  a  by-road  that  led 
more  directly  to  his  lodgings. 

He  flung  off  his  cap  and  seated  himself  by  the  window.  He  was 
blessed  with  an  innate  savoir  vivre  ;  so,  drawing  a  table  to  his  side,  with 
a  glass  of  brandy-and-water  upon  it,  and  lighting  a  cigar,  he  disposed 
himself  at  ease  on  his  sofa  ;  and  as  the  wreaths  of  smoke  rose  before  his 
dreamy  eye,  he  saw  gleaming  within  them  the  dark  eyes  of  the  Squire's 
dashing  daughter.  Thus  he  lay  in  his  lazy  musings  for  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes,  when  he  was  startled  by  a  hollow  and  dismal  sound 
that  entered  the  open  window.  He  recognized  the  voice  of  the  broken 
conch-shell  that  was  accustomed  to  summon  the  congregation  to  church, 
but  never  had  he  known  it  to  breathe  forth  such  awful  and  lugubrious 
notes.  Just  then,  a  three-pounder  was  discharged  from  a  block-house 
of  the  little  stockade  work  on  the  hill.  This  he  knew  was  the  signal  of 
alarm,  and,  snuffing  the  battle  afar  off,  he  seized  his  gun,  which  was 
loaded  with  seven  buckshot,  and  feeling  his  heart  beat  with  a  wild  and 
not  unpleasing  excitement,  he  leaned  from  the  window  to  see  what  would 
happen.  In  front  of  the  dingy  wooden  church,  which,  in  the  likeness 
of  an  overgrown  barn,  closed  the  prospect  down  the  street,  half  a  dozen 
men  were  gathered  with  their  guns,  and  others  were  running  to  join 
them,  while  frilled  caps,  dishevelled  locks,  and  pale  startled  faces  were 
thrust  from  innumerable  windows. 

<  Injuns !  Injuns !  Turn  out !  turn  out !'  roared  a  man,  who  went 
dashing  by  the  house  like  a  frantic  cart-horse. 

*  Where  V  demanded  the  doctor. 

'  Where  ?  Why,  up  to  the  Squire's.  They  've  burnt  the  house  and 
scalped  the  whole  of  'em,  darter  and  all !  Injuns  !  —  turn  out,  men! 
turn  out !' 

This  was  enough  for  the  enamoured  doctor.    His  mistress's  image 
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was  uppermost  in  his  mind,  and  he  bolted  out  of  the  window,  his  long 
black  hair  streaming  in  the  wind.  Pausing  only  to  shout  a  malediction 
at  the  tardy  warriors  before  the  meeting-house,  and  exhort  them  to  make 
haste,  he  sprang  off  like  a  hunted  deer  toward  the  Squire's. 

The  Squire  was  the  patriarch  of  that  settlement.  He  lived  beyond 
the  outskirts  of  the  village,  on  a  farm  by  far  the  most  extensive,  and  in 
a  house  by  far  the  most  sumptuous  of  all  that  the  place  could  boast.  It 
was  no  modern  trumpery  edifice  of  shingles,  but  was  dingy  with  the 
venerable  antiquity  of  almost  twenty  years,  having  been  one  of  the  first 
buildings  erected  in  the  settlement. 

The  Doctor  ran  at  full  speed,  swinging  his  gun  in  his  hand,  and 
magnanimously  forgetful  of  the  jeopardy  in  which  he  was  placing  his 
own  scalp,  so  engrossed  were  all  his  thoughts  by  the  direful  fate  of  his 
mistress.  The  road  ran  through  a  thick  forest :  the  impatient  Doctor 
cursed  the  foliage  that  intercepted  the  view.  At  length  a  recent  clear- 
ing of  the  Squire's  afforded  an  open  prospect  into  the  hollow  where  the 
mansion  had  stood  ;  and  there  the  Doctor  saw  it  still  I  The  massive 
brick  chimnies,  the  steep  double  roof,  the  gray  unpainted  sides,  rose 
amid  the  orchards,  and  fields  of  pumpkins  and  rigid  Indian  corn  that 
surrounded  them.  No  smoke  or  flame  betokened  the  presence  of  an 
enemy :  on  the  contrary,  the  scene  was  a  gay  and  peaceful  one,  for 
the  afternoon  sun  was  looking  his  last  upon  the  Squire's  fields  and 
meadows,  and  the  wooded  hills  around  were  no  less  calm  and  smiling 
than  the  rustic  scene  they  encircled. 

The  Doctor  knew  something  of  Indians,  and  was  not  to  be  deceived 
by  appearances.  Moderating  his  ardor,  as  best  he  might,  he  made  a 
swift  yet  cautious  approach,  with  his  body  bent,  his  hand  on  the  lock 
of  his  gun,  and  his  eyes  glancing  on  every  side.  He  soon  came  to  the 
avenue  that  led  up  to  the  house:  it  was  flanked  by  rows  of  clumsy  wa^ 
ter-willows,  and  at  the  end  of  this  vista  appeared  the  front  of  the  house, 
with  quaint  carvings  over  the  door  ;  for  the  Squire,  as  already  hinted, 
was  a  man  of  style.  The  Doctor  listened  j  he  looked  over  the  fields 
and  peered  along  the  edge  of  the  woods  and  up  the  avenue.  No  living 
thing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  turtles  sunning  themselves  around  the 
margin  of  a  little  pond  hard  by ;  nothing  to  be  heard  but  the  chirrup- 
ping  of  the  crickets  in  the  sunny  meadows.  He  walked  swiftly  up  to 
the  house.  All  here  was  quiet  as  the  grave.  The  milk-pans  were 
arranged  in  military  order  at  one  side ;  a  hen  and  her  chickens  were 
cackling  round  the  well ;  and  a  black-and-white  cat  sat  sleepily  open- 
ing and  shutting  her  eyes  on  the  door  step. 

The  Doctor  unceremoniously  entered.  Still  he  could  find  nothing 
stirring  but  the  cat,  who  seemed  offended  at  his  hasty  intrusion,  and 
^vas  now  arching  her  back  and  spitting  at  him  from  a  corner.  He 
called  —  no  reply!  He  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  lungs,  and  got  no 
answer  but  the  echoes !  He  opened  door  afler  door,  and  found  nobody ! 
He  burst  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  *best  room,'  where  in  the  *  awful 
light  obscure'  of  closed  blinds  and  drawn  curtains,  he  could  faintly 
discern  the  great  mirror  gleaming  darkly  from  amidst  its  paper  hang- 
ings ;  and  the  sheen  of  the  polished  mahogany  table,  and  the  japanned 
box  of  marine  curiosities  with  which  the  Squire  used  to  astonish  his 
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more  iavored  guests;  and,  lurking  far  amid  the  darkness,  the  whita 
tops  of  the  Squire's  '  London  boots,'  which  he  never  wore,  but  cherished 
and  displayed  as  the  most  enviable  article  of  luxury  in  his  establish- 
ment.  All  this,  and  more,  the  Doctor  saw  at  one  comprehensive  glanoe, 
and  then  bolted  from  the  apartment.  Running  up  stairs,  he  opened  the 
first  door  he  encountered,  and  was  greeted  by  an  hysterical  squealing 
that  proceeded  from  an  old  woman,  no  other  than  the  old  Squire's  octo- 
genarian mother,  who  was  trying,  in  an  agony  of  terror,  to  hide  herself 
under  the  bed.  *  They  have  been  here !'  thought  the  Doctor,  now 
doubly  anxious ;  and  he  plied  the  old  lady  with  question  after  ques- 
tion ;  but  all  in  vain ;  and  stamping  his  foot  with  impatience,  he  ran 
down  stairs  again.  The  Squire's  family  were,  he  knew,  sometimes 
absent  of  an  afternoon  ;  but  the  silence  frightened  him ;  and  then  the 
old  lady's  terror !     He  was  sure  the  Indians  had  been  there. 

He  ran  out  of  the  front  door  again ;  and  here,  at  last,  he  encoun- 
tered an  unequivocal  token  of  the  enemy.  A  gun  was  fired  at  him  from 
the  woods  on  the  left,  and  another  from  a  maple  thicket  near  the  road : 
at  the  same  time,  looking  across  the  cornfield,  he  could  discern  half  a 
dozen  figures  bounding  like  deer  within  the  edge  of  the  orchard  !  The 
Doctor  was  surrounded  —  fairly  entrapped !  The  instinct  of  self-pre- 
servation banished  for  the  moment  every  other  thought  from  his  mind. 
But  how  to  escape  1  for  no  human  speed  could  extricate  him.  An  ex- 
pedient on  the  instant  occurred  to  him,  exactly  suiting  his  hair-brained 
disposition. 

Squire  Gladwin,  who  was  famous  for  his  love  of  horses,  had  one 
among  the  rest  of  such  an  outrageous  temper  that  none  of  the  villagers 
dared  to  mount  him,  and  some  of  them  stood  in  awe  of  his  very  pre- 
sence. He  was  swifter  than  a  dromedary,  about  as  large  as  a  small 
elephant,  and  so  strong  limbed  and  long  winded  that  nothing  could  tire 
him  down,  or  curb  his  furious  temper;  in  consideration  of  which 
qualities,  and  of  the  sable  hue  of  his  coat,  the  neighbors  had  with  one 
accord  christened  him  Satan,  to  the  great  horror  of  parson  Bellows. 

Satan  happened  at  this  moment  to  be  cropping  the  grass  on  the  little 
green  before  the  door,  his  vicious  eyes  glaring  ominously  through  the 
shaggy  locks  of  hair  that  fell  over  them.  Startled  at  the  firing,  he  now 
raised  his  head,  and  curling  his  swarthy  nostril,  snuffed  gently  in  the 
wind.  The  Doctor  approached  him:  twisting  his  hand  in  the  tangled 
mane,  he  bounded  upon  his  back,  and  as  he  alighted  in  his  seat,  he 
swung  his  gun  aloft,  and  brought  it  down  with  the  full  sweep  of  his 
arm  over  the  black  flank  of  Satan.  One  furious  snort ;  one  bound  into 
the  air ;  and  away  he  sprang  like  lightning  down  the  avenue.  The 
dents  of  his  hoofs  were  visible  for  weeks  after.  He  made  straight  for 
the  gate,  and  would  no  doubt  have  carried  his  rider  to  the  village,  and 
heaven  knows  how  much  farther,  had  not  another  gun  been  dischaived 
almost  in  his  face  by  an  enemy  crouched  behind  the  gateway.  The 
ball  was  harmless;  but  startled  at  the  flash  and  report,  Satan  brought  up 
so  suddenly,  bracing  his  fore  legs  on  the  gravel,  that  the  Doctor  was 
pitched  forward  upon  his  arched  and  rigid  neck,  and  had  well  nigh  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Then,  with  another  snort,  he  turned 
abruptly  to  the  right,  dashed  through  the  willows,  leaped  over  a 
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wall  and  ditch,  and  stretched  away  at  full  speed  along  a  row  of  trees 
that  the  Squire  had  suffered  to  grow  between  his  fields  and  the  road. 
He  soon  came  to  the  limits  of  the  farm  in  that  direction,  when  he  tarned 
to  the  right  again  and  ran  along  a  road  or  cart-track  made  for  the  con- 
venience of  bringing  in  fuel,  and  which,  after  skirting  the  edge  of  the 
woods  for  a  few  rods,  turned  suddenly  and  entered  them.  The  Doctor 
feared,  however,  that  the  horse  would  keep  on  his  course,  and  circle 
round  the  farm,  by  orchard,  pasture  and  corn-field,  thus  giving  his  ene- 
mies so  many  chances  for  a  fair  shot,  that  his  mortal  career  mast  soon 
be  closed. 

He  was  about  to  fling  himself  off  at  all  risks,  and  run  for  the  woods, 
when  the  bungling  precipitation  of  his  enemies  saved  him  the  necessity. 
Just  as  Satan  came  to  the  turning  of  the  track,  they  set  up  a  shout,  fol- 
lowed  by  the  reports  of  a  dozen  guns  sending  their  bullets  hamming 
merrily  about  his  ears.  Then  came  the  explosion  of  a  carbine  from 
the  orchard,  not  far  off:  it  was  levelled  with  right  good  will  at  the  Doc- 
tor's head :  but  the  heavy  bullet,  descending  as  it  flew,  came  groaning 
solemnly  through  the  air,  and  scored  a  deep  furrow  across  the  fore 
shoulder  of  Satan.  At  this,  he  wheeled  again,  toward  the  woods, 
goaded  by  rage,  and  terror,  and  pain.  The  Doctor's  peculiar  tem- 
perament was  such  that  he  was  rather  exhilarated  than  rendered 
serious  by  a  narrow  escape  from  sudden  danger.  The  reckless  blood 
now  tingled  to  his  very  finger-ends.  He  turned  round  and  laughed ; 
and  shaking  his  gun  toward  the  enemy,  gave  an  Indian  whoop  of  de- 
fiance !     An  instant  more,  and  he  vanisbe<i  from  their  sight 

Satan  now  scoured  along  the  track,  the  Doctor,  who  was  a  good  horse- 
man, sitting  quite  at  his  ease,  while  trees  and  bushes  fled  past  them  like 
the  wind.  They  had  gone  about  a  mile,  when  a  dense  smoke  assailed 
their  nostrils  and  nearly  blinded  them.  The  next  moment,  Satan's  hoofs 
thumped  over  a  rustic  bridge  thrown  across  a  stream  that  rolled  out  from 
a  dark  cavern  of  vegetation  and  ran  down  into  a  new  clearing  of  the 
Squire's.  Satan  bounded  into  this  opening.  The  prostrate  woods  lay 
piled  in  ruin  and  desolation  together,  throwing  up  great  volumes  of 
smoke,  with  forked  flames  gleaming  luridly  in  the  midst.  The  forest 
stood  around,  with  its  foliage  withered  and  scorched,  and  its  bare  trunks 
scathed  by  the  fire  that  had  made  such  a  gap  in  its  bosom.  The  Squire's 
men  were  at  work  among  the  piles  of  ruins  not  far  off,  and  startled  at 
the  Doctor's  sudden  ingress,  they  rested  on  their  axes,  and  gazed  open- 
mouthed  on  the  apparition.  < Indians!  Indians!'  roared  the  Doctor, 
disappearing  in  the  woods. 

Satan  had  not  borne  him  much  farther,  when  he  saw  approfiiching 
him  the  Squire's  daughter  herself,  who  had  been  enjoying  an  after- 
noon's ride  on  her  little  white  pony,  and  was  now  returning  to  super- 
intend  the  affairs  of  the  household.  She  hastily  pressed  the  pony  into 
the  bushes  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  with  her  rosy  lips  parted,  fixed 
her  great  black  eyes  in  amazement  on  her  embarrassed  cavalier: 
*Hide  yourself!  Indians!  Indians!'  he  shouted,  dashing  by  her  like 
a  thunderbolt.  He  had  been  for  some  time  watching  an  opportunity 
to  throw  himself  off  the  horse,  an  attempt  which  the  narrowness  of  the 
road  made  imminently  dangeroos ;  but  now  the  sight  of  bk  mistnefs 
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disarmed  all  his  prudential  scruples.  Grasping  Satan's  mane,  he  was 
about  to  leap,  when  Fate  interposed  her  veto.  It  happened  that  the  road 
divided  just  beyond  the  place  of  his  interview :  one  branch  of  it  was 
tolerably  wide  and  smooth,  and  ran  through  a  sufficiently  level  tract ; 
but  the  other  was  newly  made,  and  descended  an  abrupt  hill.  The 
headlong  brute  chose  this  latter  course  ;  and  the  Doctor  found  himself 
in  a  situation  that  would  make  the  attempt  to  dismount  no  better  than 
stark  madness.  He  had  but  a  moment  to  make  his  observations.  All 
that  he  saw  was  a  steep  passage-way  of  over-arching  trees  above,  and 
rocks,  stumps  and  logs  below.  *  I  'm  done  for  !*  he  thought  to  himself^ 
as  he  looked  at  this  unenviable  prospect.  He  held  his  breath !  There 
was  a  rushing  like  a  gale ;  a  chaos  of  vanishing  rocks  and  trees ;  and 
in  an  instant  he  was  at  the  bottom.  Here  his  self-congratulations  at 
his  escape  were  interrupted  by  a  terrible  switching  that  he  got  from 
the  branches,  for  the  track,  though  comparatively  level,  was  very  oar- 
row;  and  soon  a  new  danger  threatened  him.  A  tree  had  fallen  across 
the  way,  and  lay  there  with  all  its  withering  foliage.  Satan  cleared  it, 
in  spite  of  his  furious  speed  ;  but  now  difhoulties  thickened  around  the 
hapless  Doctor,  as  the  track  was  constantly  growing  narrower  and  nar- 
rower,  and  dissipating  itself  into  a  labyrinth  of  little  '  bridle  paths'  that 
diverged  in  all  directions.  The  Doctor  was  switched  with  redoubled 
severity.  It  was  a  joyful  sight  to  him,  when  a  rich  flood  of  amber  light 
poured  through  the  tree-tops  ;  and  the  horse,  with  a  long  bound,  leaped 
out  into  the  wide  bed  of  a  stream.  It  was  rippling  and  gurgling  quietly 
down  through  the  forest^  all  its  shallow  waves  reflecting  the  color  of 
amethyst  from  the  sky  ;  and  in  the  soft  but  gorgeous  light,  the  scene 
had  the  tranquil  beauty  of  a  savage  fairy-land,  till  Satan  and  the  Doc- 
tor burst  in  upon  its  whispering  stillness.  Tired  of  the  forest,  the  brute 
now  turned  and  galloped  up  the  shallow  and  gravelly  stream,  mid-way 
between  its  banks.  It  was  a  sight  for  a  painter  ;  the  furious  and  un- 
bridled horse,  the  helpless  but  still  undaunted  rider,  in  his  wild  Indian 
attire,  his  gun  resting  across  his  lap,  and  his  hair  flyings  loose  in  the 
wind. 

Satan  soon  took  to  the  woods  again  in  a  direction  that  wonld  lead  him 
back  toward  the  Squire's.  This  time  he  dashed  up  a  hollow  between 
two  hills,  where,  in  the  spring,  a  little  brooklet  ran  down.  Here  the 
Doctor's  troubles  were  redoubled.  He  buried  his  face  in  Satan's  mane; 
he  embraced  his  sturdy  neck ;  but  the  branches  tore  away  his  hair  by 
handsful,  and  menaced  him  every  moment  with  the  fate  of  Absalom. 
The  horse's  speed  seemed  not  in  the  least  abated  by  the  ascent.  He 
tore  through  the  boughs  as  if  his  name-sake  were  behind  him,  till  he 
gained  the  crown  of  the  hill,  which  the  axes  of  the  settlers  had  luckily 
cleared  of  its  woods,  leaving  it  open  and  bare  like  the  tonsured  head  of 
a  monk.  Satan  jumped  out  into  the  clearing.  A  flock  of  crows  were 
gathered  at  its  edge,  close  at  hand,  on  an  old  shattered  oak,  and  alarmed 
by  his  unceremonious  entrance,  they  swung  clumsily  from  their  perch, 
circled  once  with  an  ominous  cawing  above  the  Doctor's  head,  and  then 
flapped  away  over  the  green  forest  tops.  It  was  no  very  desirable  place 
for  a  gallop.  The  stumps  were  still  in  the  ground,  which  was  beside 
encumbered  with  rocks,  piles  of  cord- woodland  a  rank  growth  of  bushas ; 
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but  any  thing  like  an  opening  was  grateful  to  the  persecuted  Doctor. 
He  sat  once  more  gallantly  erect  Satan's  wrath,  too,  seemed  a  little 
mollified,  for  he  ceased  running,  and  breaking  into  a  long  swinging  trot 
along  the  ridge  of  the  declivity,  he  shook  his  mane  and  tail,  and  uttered 
a  discordant  neigh.  This  was  no  doubt  inspired  by  the  sight  of  his  sta- 
ble, which,  with  the  Squire's  chimnies,  was  just  visible  over  the  woods, 
about  half  a  mile  oflT.  The  Doctor  was  prompt  to  avail  himself  of  Sa- 
tan's improved  temper  ;  but  before  he  could  throw  himself  to  the  ground, 
the  brute  set  off  down  the  hill  more  savagely  than  before. 

Another  track  led  from  the  clearing  to  the  Squire's  farm.  Fortunately,  it 
was  a  better  one  than  the  others  had  been ;  and  as  the.Doctor  reflected  that 
he  was  being  borne  back  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Indians,  he  resolved 
to  get  to  terra  firma  in  some  manner  or  other.  The  ground  was  neither 
remarkably  hard  nor  rough,  and  the  track  was  wide  enough  to  give  him 
some  chance  to  escape  being  dashed  against  the  trees  in  the  attempt. 
Fortune,  however,  tired  at  last  of  persecuting  him,  presented  him  with 
a  more  favorable  opportunity  of  effecting  his  purpose:  a  horizontal 
branch  projected  across  the  road  within  reach  of  his  hands.  He  dropped 
his  gun  and  seized  it,  and  though  his  arms  were  severely  wrenched,  he 
kept  his  hold  while  Satan  vanished  from  beneath  him,  and  lefl  him  swing- 
ing like  a  pendulum  in  the  air  ! 

When  he  had  let  himself  drop  to  the  earth,  he  felt  for  a  moment  as  if 
it  were  rocking  beneath  him.  To  stand  on  firm  ground  that  would  not 
gallop  away  with  him ;  to  see  trees  and  bushes  that  remained  fixed 
while  he  looked  at  them,  seemed  a  novel  experience  to  the  Doctor's  facul- 
ties. He  stamped,  to  assure  himself  that  his  bones  were  still  whole  and 
sound  ;  and  then  sat  on  a  log  to  gather  his  scattered  ideas  and  reflect  on 
what  he  had  best  do.  His  appetite  for  adventure  had  been  satiated  for 
the  present.  He  had  no  inclination  to  encounter  Indians  or  fight  battles ; 
and  as  he  thought  the  enemy  might  still  be  lurking  about  the  farm,  he 
prudently  determined  to  be  cautious  in  his  approaches.  It  was  now 
nearly  night ;  the  woods  were  gray  and  dusky,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  it  would  be  dark  enough  for  his  purpose.  Meanwhile,  he  pre- 
pared as  well  as  he  could  for  any  emergency,  by  making  his  gun  ready 
for  action  and  renewing  the  priming,  which  had  been  shaken  from  the 
pan  by  the  blow  he  gave  to  Satan  at  the  outset  of  his  career.  At  length 
he  rose,  and  cautiously  proceeded  toward  the  farm,  pausing  at  intervals 
to  listen.  When  he  came  to  the  edge  of  the  clearing,  and  had  a  fair 
view  upon  the  back  of  the  Squire's  premises,  he  saw  nothing  unusual, 
though  the  broad  disk  of  the  moon  was  just  looking  through  the  tree- 
tops.  He  stepped  into  the  bushes,  however,  and  watched  the  place  for 
a  moment,  when,  finding  the  lover  growing  importunate  within  him,  he 
no  longer  hesitated  to  advance.  Just  before  him  was  a  newly-cleared 
field  ;  beyond  that,  a  meadow  dotted  with  a  few  trees  ;  and  still  farther 
on  rose  the  barns  and  numerous  store-houses  of  the  Squire. 

The  Doctor  soon  passed  the  field  and  the  meadow,  and  came  to  a  high 
rail-fence  separating  the  latter  from  the  buildings ;  and  here  he  stopped 
and  listened  again.  All  was  tranquil  enough :  he  could  see  the  dingy 
backs  of  the  cattle  in  the  yard,  and  thought  to  himself  that  the  Indians 
had  not  made  very  clean  work  of  it    Climbing  the.  fence,  he  walked 
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through  a  sort  of  muddy  lane,  with  the  buildings  on  one  side,  and  a  row 
of  old  stunted  willows  on  the  other,  which  made  it  quite  dark.  After 
passing  it  safely,  he  entered  a  narrow  space  between  the  great  bam  and 
a  projecting  store-house.  He  was  groping  with  some  confidence  through 
this  passage,  for  he  saw  a  light  at  a  back  window  of  the  house, 
when  suddenly  a  figure  sprang  out  on  each  side  and  laid  hold  of  hina. 
All  his  troubles  and  perils  were  in  vain !  —  the  enemy  had  him  at  last. 
The  Doctor,  who  was  active  and  sinewy  as  a  wild-cat,  struggled  man- 
fully with  his  captors  ;  threw  one  of  them  to  the  ground,  and  was  aim- 
ing a  blow  at  the  other,  when  his  wrist  was  seized  with  an  iron  gripe, 
and  at  the  same  time,  a  dozen  hands  were  applied  to  his  neck,  arms,  and 
body.  In  a  moment,  he  was  down.  His  arms  were  jerked  behind  him  ; 
a  rope  was  wound  about  them,  round  and  round,  and  the  captured  Doctor 
was  lifted  to  his  feet  again.  All  this  was  most  expeditiously  performed 
in  perfect  silence,  except  the  hard  breathing  of  the  earnest  operators. 
He  now  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  them,  as  they  stood  by  him,  scru- 
tinizing him  intently  by  the  light  of  a  dark  lantern  which  one  of  them 
produced.  Judge  of  his  astonishment,  when  he  saw  himself  encircled, 
not  by  plumed  and  painted  Indians,  but  by  his  own  friends  of  the  vil- 
lage —  the  men  whom  he  had  left  gathering  before  the  meeting-house^ 
while  he  ran  off  to  fight  the  enemy  by  himself!  It  was  some  time  before 
he  could  convince  them  of  his  identity,  as  what  with  the  Cayuga  chief's 
hunting-shirt  and  leggins,  and  his  own  sunburnt  face,  he  really  did  look 
more  like  an  Indian  than  a  Doctor  of  medicine.  All  was  amasemeiit 
and  perplexity  for  a  while,  but  at  last  the  mystery  was  partially  unra- 
velled ;  and  this  was  it : 

The  alarm  was  attributable,  not  to  Montcalm  or  his  Indians,  who  wera 
by  this  time  safe  in  Ticonderoga,  but  solely  to  Eben  Chipmunk.  He 
had  parted  from  the  Doctor,  as  will  be  remembered,  in  great  terror  and 
perturbation,  which  mi(;ht  have  subsided  if  he  had  not  met  three  old 
women,  great  cronies  of  his,  who  were  boiling  their  kettle  and  washing 
clothes  down  by  the  brook.  Eben  ran  to  them  and  communicated  his 
own  terror,  for  they  were  as  timid  as  he.  The  old  women  screamed, 
and  made  for  the  fort,  alarming  their  neighbors  by  the  way.  Eben's 
fright  was  redoubled  at  seeing  that  of  his  listeners ;  he  began  to  spread 
hideous  stories,  that  his  terrified  imagination  supplied  him  with,  and  that 
he  fully  believed  to  be  fact.  By  the  time  he  had  got  to  the  fort,  he  thought 
that  the  Indians  were  at  that  moment  attacking  the  Squire's  house  and 
butchering  the  inmates.  In  the  fort,  as  well  as  the  houses,  there  were^ 
by  ill  luck,  none  but  women  and  children  ;  they  ran  to  alarm  the  men 
in  the  fields ;  the  men  blew  the  conch  and  fired  the  gun  ;  and  all  the 
village  was  in  a  hubbub.  Meanwhile,  the  innocent  Doctor,  forgetful  of 
his  meeting  with  Eben,  sat  smoking  his  cigar  till  the  noise  reached  hit 
ears ;  and  in  his  anxiety  he  ran,  as  we  have  seen,  to  rescue  his  mis- 
tress before  the  others  were  ready.  They  soon  followed,  surrounded 
the  house,  and  hearing  a  great  noise  within,  and  seeing  a  man  in  the 
dress  of  an  Indian  rushing  out  with  a  gun  in  his  hand,  they  very  natu- 
rally took  him  for  the  enemy  they  expected  to  find  there,  and  fired  at  him. 
The  Doctor,  finding  himself  attacked,  and  coming  on  his  part  to  the 
conclusion,  took  the  only  means  that  seemed  to  offer  a  chance  of  i 
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The  men  now  looked  upon  the  Doctor  with  some  wonder  and  admira- 
tion, which  they  expressed  in  very  audible  whispers  to  one  another  ;  but 
he  himself  was  much  vexed  at  the  predicament  in  which  his  precipita- 
tion had  involved  him.  As  they  passed  the  stable  door,  one  of  his  com- 
panions opened  it,  and  displayed  Satan  in  his  stall,  whither  he  had  come 
thundering  at  full  speed  from  the  woods  about  half  an  hour  before. 
The  Doctor  looked  at  him  with  no  benevolent  emotions.  He  was  chiefly 
vexed  on  account  of  his  mistress.  Though  a  party  had  gone  to  seek 
her,  neither  she  nor  the  Squire's  men  were  yet  returned  from  the  woods ; 
probably,  as  he  reflected,  in  consequence  of  the  alarm,  that  he  had  roared 
at  them  as  he  rode  past.  He  execrated  himself  between  his  teeth.  He 
was  in  some  degree  relieved,  when  he  and  his  companions  came  to  the 
door,  by  seeing  a  body  of  men  approaching  over  the  fields,  with  the 
Squire's  daughter  in  front,  on  her  pony.  After  hearing  the  Doctor's 
warning,  she  had  joined  her  brother,  who  was  in  the  clearing  with  the 
men  ;  and  they  all  hid  in  the  woods,  till  they  saw  the  party  that  came 
to  look  for  them. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  her  admirer's  jeopardy  had  engaged  her  thoughts 
more  than  her  own  disagreeable  situation  ;  for  no  sooner  did  she  learn 
that  he  was  safe  in  the  house,  and  the  whole  matter  had  been  explained 
to  her,  than  the  vexation  she  had  before  expressed  vanished,  and  she 
afl^ected  to  treat  the  whole  matter  as  a  laughable  joke.  The  Doctor  got 
no  sympathy  from  her  ;  she  rallied  him  without  mercy ;  yet  she  enter- 
tained at  heart  a  great  admiration  for  his  conduct  through  the  whole 
course  of  the  aflair,  not  at  all  diminished  by  the  conviction  that  she 
herself  was  the  original  cause  of  his  perils  and  mishaps.  She  could 
see  that  while  running  away  from  an  imaginary  enemy,  he  had  shown 
the  impetuous  daring  of  his  character  no  less  eflectually  than  he  would 
have  done  in  assailing  a  real  one.  Yet  one  evil  result  followed  the 
adventure  ;  the  Doctor's  occupation  was  gone  !  —  his  flourishing  prac- 
tice was  no  more  !  Not  an  old  woman  in  town  would  trust  her  rheu- 
matic joints  to  the  care  of  a  physician  who  had  so  little  regard  for  his 
own  limbs.  In  spite  of  this,  it  may  be  that  in  the  end  his  ride  had  a 
favorable  influence  on  his  prospects  of  happiness  and  content ;  but  I  will 
tell  the  reader  all  that  I  know  myself,  and  he  can  form  his  own  judg- 
ment. The  last  that  I  heard  of  him  was  from  a  gentleman  who,  in  his 
college  days,  in  the  winter  of  1810,  visited  the  Squire's  old  homestead 
on  a  sleighing  frolic.  Here  they  found  a  tall  erect  old  man,  with  the 
laughing  eye  and  merry  heart  of  a  boy ;  and  his  lady,  a  stately  dame, 
who  welcomed  them  with  the  cordial  and  profuse  hospitality  of  the 
olden  time.  These  were  the  Doctor,  transformed  into  a  wealthy  farmer, 
and  the  Squire's  daughter ;  whose  son,  as  I  hear,  still  occupies  the  ven- 
erable  mansion,  and  is  ready  to  tranfer  any  unfortunate  gentleman  from 
the  hands  of  the  village  inn-keeper  to  the  more  agreeable  entertainments 
of  his  own  house. 


STYLE:     CONDENSATION. 

As  't  is  a  greater  myitery  in  the  art 
Of  painting  to  foresnorten  any  part 
Than  draw  it  out,  so  't  is  in  books  the  chief 
Of  all  perfections  to  be  plain  and  brief. 
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THE        GLOW        OF        YOUTH 


BT   W.    TBOHPBOH   BACOX. 


O,  WHERE  has  it  gone,  all  that  glow  of  the  heart, 
We  enter'd  on  life  with,  and  challenged  it  first  ? 

When  the  heart  dared  despise  all  earth  s  trappings  and  art, 
And  felt  itself  rich  in  the  virtues  it  nurs'd  ? 


We  all  can  remember  the  heart  of  the  child, 

Plow  it  leapt,  and  the  earth  smiled,  and  laugh'd  too  the  sky; 
And  we  never  went  forth  but  a  happiness  wild 

Seemed  poured  through  the  breast  from  the  ear  and  the  eye. 

How  the  voice  of  the  wind  rang  that  kissed  each  sweet  tree, 
How  the  sun  blazed  at  mom,  how  he  glowed  with  the  night! 

How  each  fountain  leapt  forth  from  its  rave  shouting  free, 
How  each  living  thing  shouted  its  burst  of  delight: 

■ 

And  when  boyhood  was  over,  and  youth  hurried  on. 
And  the  tarth  had  a  truer  yet  fitill  brighter  sheen, 

How  the  soul  wuke,  and  O,  how  it  cazed  on  the  sun, 
That  then  flung  its  first  light  and  Ufe  o*er  the  scene ! 


How  the  mind  shot  away  in  its  wild  dreams  of  fame, 
How  the  heart  leapt  and  flamed  with  its  first  thoughts  of  lore! 

How  we  thrilled  with  a  happinetfs  words  may  not  name, 
How  the  earth  seem'd  transformed  all  to  beauty  above ! 

And  how  dared  we  then  start  away  in  the  chase 
Of  bubbles  that  danced  wild  on  life's  rushing  wave; 

How  little  we  cared  for  the  rocks  in  the  race. 
How  little  wo  deem*d  we  but  rush*d  on  the  grave ! 

We  sped  on  —  we  caught  each  wild  sound  —  and  we  aeem'd 

Mure  sure  uf  our  bliss  as  each  sun  hurried  by. 
And  the  heart  did  indeed  catch  life's  light  as  it  stream'd, 

And  the  loud  ringing  music  of  earth  and  of  sky  ! 

O,  where  is  the  glow  noio,  that  bum'd  in  us  then. 
Where  the  life'  and  the  light  both  within  and  around? 

Where  the  glory  that  then  lay  on  peak  and  on  plain. 
The  flowers  scattered  too  o'er  the  sunnier  ground? 

Is  the  glow  of  Ufe  dead  ?  —  shall  it  neVr  wake  again  ? 

Is  its  juy  all  departed,  and  comes  it  not  here  ? 
Nay,  we  cannot  thus  deem  man  is  left  to  complain, 

And  we  still  miuft  believe  th?ro  's  a  runnier  sphere. 


When  the  clog  that  now  chains  us  shall  drop  from  the  mind. 
And  the  t<oul  launches  off  on  its  far.  gluridus  bourne. 

Then  life's  glow  shall  come  hack,  and  fife's  thoughbi  like  the  wind. 
And  its  track  blaze  again  Uke  the  burst  of  the  morn ! 
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THE      NEW      PHILOSOPHY. 


BT    THE    ▲BaH-BUKBU9. 


TREATS      OJ?     dACKS:     AND     OP     SACKS,     THE     SACK     PBOPER. 

Good  Heavens  !  what  a  disturbance  my  last  lecture  has  caused ! 
The  poor  terrified  ladies  are  fluttering  about  in  every  direction,  like  a 
flock  of  chickens  when  a  hawk  is  hovering  in  sight.  When  the  first 
glimmering  idea  of  my  great  Philosophy  crossed  my  imagination,  I  felt 
that  it  was  destined  one  day  to  make  a  great  noise  in  the  world.  I  was 
convinced  that  it  would  begin  a  revolution,  of  which  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  predict  the  result ;  but  I  scarcely  expected  that  it  would  operate 
so  soon. 

I  may  liken  myself  to  a  man  who  goes  out  to  shoot  quails  ;  at  the 
first  fire,  those  who  have  smelt  powder  before,  (I  mean  the  old  ones,) 
scuttle  out  of  the  way  as  fast  as  they  can,  but  the  young  broods,  losing 
all  presence  of  mind,  know  not  what  on  earth  to  do  with  themselves. 
The  elderly  ladies  will,  I  doubt  not,  vail  crest  (as  the  Dutchmen  furled 
topsail  when  they  passed  the  Dunderburg)  drop  the  tournure,  and  come 
out  nice  trim  little  wasps,  instead  of  emulating  those  ugly  spiders  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  fields  on  a  summer's  day,  carrying  all  their  weight 
and  size  abaft  the  wheels,  in  the  most  un philosophical  and  surprising 
manner.  Great  big-bottled  things  they  are,  much  like  those  figures 
which  you  cannot  persuade  to  stand  on  any  but  one  point,  and  which 
people  call  witches,  as  I  suppose  on  account  of  the  ugliness  of  their 
shapes.  As  for  the  young  ladies,  they  seem  to  be  utterly  confounded  by 
the  report  of  my  piece,  the  shot  of  which  has  subverted  all  the  princi- 
ples of  costume  they  were  born  under,  have  lived  under,  believed  in, 
and  leaned  upon. 

I  behold  one  of  them  now  — the  first  of  her  family  that  has  encoun- 
tered my  last  lecture.  Scarce  has  she  read  half  a  page,  when  struck 
with  alarm,  she  rises,  and  running  like  Chicken  Little  to  her  mother 
Hen  Pen,  exclaims  :  *  O,  Hen  Pen,  the  sky  is  falling  !'  Hen  Pen  in 
dismay,  drops  her  work,  and  in  a  faltering  voice  inquires :  *  Why, 
Chicken  Little,  how  do  you  know  it?'  Chicken  Little  replies:  *  O,  I 
heard  it  with  my  ears,  I  saw  it  with  my  eyes,  and  part  of  it  fell  on  my 
tail.'  And  so,  on  the  alarm  spreads  to  Duck  Luck  and  Gfoose  Loose, 
and  the  rest  of  the  family  and  acquaintance,  and  away  at  last  they  all 
ran  to  Fox  Lox,  whom  I  take  in  the  present  case  to  signify  the  milliner. 
At  her  den  or  establishment,  all  their  old  errors  are  confirmed,  all  their 
new  lights  darkened,  and  they  come  home  again,  all  their  good  resolu- 
tions massacred  in  cold  blood,  dressed  perhaps  more  monstrously  than 
before,  and  dead  in  spirit  to  the  touch  of  improvement.  *  Eheu  fugaces' — 
impressions  of  good  taste. 

So  ends  my  proem ;  and  now  at  length  have  I  come  to  that  lecture 
upon  Sacks;  which  all  the  people  of  the  earth,  even  to  those  in  the  utter* 
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most  parts  thereof  (thanks  to  steam  navigation  f)  must  by  this  time  be 
anxiously  awaiting.     Let  me  fetch  a  long  breath,  and  I  will  begin. 

The  term  sack  is  a  very  comprehensive  one,  exciting  ideas  of  many 
and  divers  articles.     The  first  and  simplest  thing  of  which  we  think,  is 
the  common  or  ordinary  bag.     Talk  to  a  farmer  of  sacks,  and  bags 
well  stuffed  with  oats,  and  corn,  and  wheat  will  present  themselves  to 
his  imagination  ;  mention  the  word  before  a  miller,  and  portly  rows  of 
short,  squat  little  bags,  resembling  pillows,  reclining  in  groups  on  the 
floor,  or  taller  ones  standing  up  against  the  wall  like  well-drilled  bolstersi 
and  filled  with  meal,  or  flour,  or  middlings,  or  chaff,  or  screeningSi  (which 
chickens  delight  to  luxuriate  upon,)  will  beckon  to  and  smile  upon  him* 
An  oil  manufacturer  conjures  up  consignments  of  flax  and  lin-seed ;  a 
military  man  dreams  of  a  plundered  city ;  while  a  Mussulnian  com- 
placently fancies  a  half  a  score  of  heads  deposited  in,  or  a  wife  or  two 
drowned  in,  a  bag.     One  mind  will  picture  to  itself  featherless  geeaSi 
another  a  pig  in  a  poke,  while  a  third  remembers  something  about  8t 
Ives.     Innumerable,  in  short,  are  the  senses  in  which  it  may  be  taken. 

No  one,  however,  till  within  a  year  or  two,  would  have  believed  that 
the  word  Sack  could  by  any  stretch  of  imagination  be  applied  to  an  ar- 
ticle of  dress.  And  yet  the  dullest  man  on  earth  cannot  catch  the 
least  glimpse  of  the  article  so  denoted,  without  at  once  recognizing  the 
propriety  of  the  appellation.  Let  any  one  divide  transversely  an  oid\- 
nary  bag,  and  slit  it  longitudinally  downward^  and  he  has  at  once  a  per- 
fect sack. 

Now,  of  the  sack,  there  are  many  varieties,  just  as  bags  made  for 
dissimilar  purposes  differ  in  their  proportions  ;  and  of  such  varieties  I 
shall  mention  but  a  few  : 

1.  The  Sack  Proper. 

2.  The  Sack  Degenerate. 

3.  The  Sack  Mongrel ;  being  a  cross  between  the  sack  and  sartoiit. 

4.  The  Sack  Be-frogged,  or  Baronial. 

5.  The  Sack  Disreputable,  or  Bobtail  Extreme. 

Of  these,  I  intend  to  consider  but  Nos.  One  and  Two.  In  the  present  Iso- 
ture,  I  shall  treat  entirely  of  the  sack  proper,  reserving  the  analysis  of 
the  sack  degenerate  for  another  occasion. 

The  Sack  Proper  may  be  loosely  described  as  a  vestment  depending 
in  a  straight  line  from  tiie  chin  to  the  knee  in  front,  and  from  the  shoiZ 
der-blades  to  an  equal  distance  behind.  Would  you  have  an  idea  of 
the  appearance  of  a  sack  proper  ?  Take  a  loaf  of  sugar ;  cut  off  aboot 
three  inches  of  the  upper  part  thereof;  place  the  remainder  in  such  a 
position  that  its  shadow  may  be  cast  upon  a  wall,  and  your  business  is 
done  ;  you  know  what  a  sack  looks  like. 

Before  declaring  what  is  in  my  opinion  the  signification  of  the  sack 
proper,  let  me  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  word.  As  well  as  I  can  i«- 
collect,  there  are  but  two  pleasant  acceptations  in  which  it  can  be  taksBp 
but  two  agreeable  associations  connected  with  it,  both  very  far-fetched. 
I  mean  the  sack  which  Falstaff  lauds  so  much,  and  the  sack  of  monej 
which  every  one  would  like  to  possess.  On  the  other  hand,  grief  and 
repentance  are  typified  by  sackcloth  and  ashes ;  and  what  is  aackdoth 
but  cloth  to  make  sacks  1    Again,  the  Spaniards  have  introduced  lbs 
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word  into  a  proverb,  as  tha  representative  or  synibol  of  a  mean  appear- 
ance and  a  bad  heart.  They  say  of  a  man,  of  whom  they  wish  to  im- 
ply that  he  is  known  for  both  these  misfortunes,  that  he  is  ^  like  a  col- 
lier's sack,  bad  without,  worse  within.'  The  only  instance  which  loan 
call  to  remembrance,  in  which  before  the  present  century  men  are  re- 
lated to  have  been  enveloped  in  sacks,  is  in  the  case  of  those  of  a  cer- 
tain Italian  city  which  was  reduced  to  extremity  (if  I  am  not  mistaken) 
by  the  Emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa.  He  is  said  to  hav«  given  per- 
mission to  the  women  to  carry  out  what  they  deemed  most  preoiousy 
before  the  city  was  given  up  to  plunder.  To  his  great  astonishmenti 
many  of  them  appeared,  each  with  a  sack  upon  her  shoulder,  in  which 
was  contained  —  her  husband ! 

Whether  the  most  valuable  articles  in  New- York  are  contained  in 
sacks,  may  be  doubted. 

Now,  as  to  the  signification  of  the  Sack  Proper,  it  is  my  <x>nviction 
that  it  indicates  either  a  want  of  moral  principle,  or  an  inclination  to- 
ward the  blessed  state  of  matrimony.  Every  case  must  then  be  judged 
in  reference  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  individual. 

I  consider,  in  the  first  place,  that  looseness  of  principle,  (perhaps  the 
word  want  was  rather  too  strong  an  expression,)  is  symbolized  in  this 
corresponding  looseness  of  attire.  In  contravention  of  this  opinion,  it 
should  be  mentioned,  that  by  the  adjective  '  tight'  we  express  the  con- 
dition of  one  who  has  indulged  too  freely  (if  I  may  be  pardoned  the 
quibble)  in  sack.  But  this  expletive  I  humbly  opine  to  refer,  not  to  the 
repletion  of  such  individual's  vestments,  but  of  his  skin.  The  cut  of 
Monsieur  Prudhomme  returning  home  from  a  grand  dinner  after  his 
numberless  duels,  '  full  of  wine  and  glory,'  first  called  my  attention  to 
this  fact.  I  do  not  mean  to  slander  M.  Prudhomme,  for  he  certainly  on 
that  occasion  wore  the  usual  dress  of  gentlemen  in  the  street,  but  it  is 
very  evident  that  he  could  not  by  any  possibility  have  swallowed  an- 
other bottle.  It  is  apparent  that  his  skin,  as  are  his  pantaloons,  is 
stretched  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  personal  safety.  Once  upon  the 
track,  I  pursued  the  investigation  through  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
and  I  found  that  from  the  Laplander  to  the  Hottentot,  from  the  white 
man  to  the  Indian,  and  from  the  Indian  to  the  Negro,  all  might  be  made 
'  tight'  by  the  application  of  the  proper  means  ;  nay,  that  even  the  na- 
ked natives  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  ocean  were  not  exempt  from 
this  kind  of  tightness;  tight  clothes,  loose  clothes,  no  clothes,  all  sub- 
ject to  the  same  infirmity. 

The  objection  then  is  not  valid.  On  the  other  hand,  Falstaff,  '  the 
fat  knight,'  was  devoted  to  every  kind  of  sack,  and  Jie  was  unquestion- 
ably a  man  of  very  loose  principles.     But  let  this  pass. 

In  what  particular  branch  of  morality  the  sack- wearers  are  deficient, 
I  will  not  take  it  upon  myself  definitively  to  decide.  Sometimes  I  am 
inclined  to  suspect  that  these  garments  indicate  a  tendency  toward  Ma- 
hometanism  ;  sometimes,  that  like  charity,  they  cover  a  multitude  of  sins. 
There  is  one  question  which  does  not  come  within  my  department,  up(»i 
which  nevertheless  I  should  like  to  enlighten  mankind.  But  wo  is  me ! 
my  knowledge  is  inadequate,  and  I  must  appeal  to  the  physician  for  an 
answer.    The  question  amounts  to  this :  do  saoks  afieot  the  pbysieal 
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man ;  do  they  exert  an  influence  upon  the  animal  economy  ?  Whether 
this  be  the  case  or  not,  I  have  often  fancied  that  perhaps  men  wore  sacks 
from  some  superstitious  idea  of  the  kind.  However,  though  the  subject 
is  worthy  of  deep  consideration,  yet  must  I  dismiss  it,  and  return  again 
to  the  meaning  of  the  Sack  Proper. 

Let  us  now  take  up  the  alternative  proposed  :  that  sacks,  if  they  do 
not  indicate  a  baseness  of  moral  principle,  may  be  viewed  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  wearer's  being  in  the  matrimonial  market.  I  reason  in  this 
way  :  When  a  gentleman  puts  on  the  Sack  Proper,  it  is  a  signal,  in  my 
opinion,  that  he  considers  himself  as  something  more  than  the  simple 
individual  therein  contained  ;  that  he  looks  forward  to  an  union  with  an- 
other. Reasoning  under  the  hallucinations  of  love,  he  concludes  that 
man  and  wife,  though  but  one  in  law,  take  up  more  space  than  one  in 
fact ;  he  leaves  room,  as  it  were,  for  the  other  half  of  him.  I  never  saw 
a  man  travelling  alone  in  an  <  exclusive  extra'  in  this  country ;  and  the 
Sack  Proper  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  '  exclusive  extra.' 

There  is  certainly  a  mysterious  connection  between  the  sack  and 
marriage.  It  is  recorded,  that  when  Panurge,  the  Prince  of  Scoundreisi 
made  up  his  mind  to  take  unto  himself  a  wife,  he  robed  himself  In  a 
garment  or  '  disgmse,'  which  corresponds  precisely  with  the  Sack  Proper 
of  the  present  day. 

I  copy  the  words  of  the  historian :  <  He  (Panurge)  then  took  Jour 
French  ells,  of  a  coarse  hroum  russet  cloth,  and  therein  apparelling  himaelft 
as  with  a  long,  plain-seamed,  and  single-stitched  gown,  left  off  the  wearing 
of  his  breeches,  and  tied  a  pair  of  spectacles  to  his  cap.  In  this  eqiii- 
page  did  he  present  himself  before  Pantagruel. 

*  Honest  Pantagruel,  not  understanding  the  mystery,  asked  him  by 
way  of  interrogatory,  what  he  did  intend  to  personate  in  that  new.fan- 
gled  Prosopopeia  V  *  I  have,'  answered  Panurge,  *  a  Flea  in  mine  ear, 
and  have  a  mind  to  marry. ^  His  garment  is  aAerward  mentioned  as  <  a 
long  Robe  of  a  dark-broum  mingled  Hue,^  and  Panurge  asks :  '  Do  you  see 
this  Gray  Rug  ^' 

In  my  enthusiasm  I  may  view  things  in  a  different  light  from  that  in 
which  other  people  regard  them ;  but  it  strikes  me,  that  no  unprejudiced 
man  can  for  a  moment  doubt  that  this  is  a  prophetical  description  of  tbe 
sack  proper.  And  if  so,  it  furnishes  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  my  ideas  on  the  signification  of  that  vestment. 

I  have  sometimes  thought,  when  walking  the  streets  on  a  bitter  cold 
winters  day,  that  a  man  who  can  wear  a  sack  must  be  very  hard-hearted. 
It  cannot  but  be  a  great  trial  for  a  poor  half-naked  inheritor  of  mortality 
to  see  another  pass  by  him  with  such  an  exuberance  of  cloth  about  him, 
especially  as  it  is  apparent  that  it  does  not  minister  to  his  comfort. 

I  think  any  woman  would  be  justified  in  breaking  an  engagement 
with  a  man  who  wears  a  sack.  It  is  a  plain  declaration  of  his  inten« 
tion  of  growing  fat,  if  he  possibly  can  ;  else,  why  this  vacuity,  when 
Nature  abhors  a  vacuum  ?  It  evinces  his  dogged  determination  to  be- 
come, one  day,  a  *  pursy'  man.  It  shows  that  he  is  resolved  to  eat  and 
drink  up  all  his  income,  and  save  nothing  for  his  children.  Lady,  if 
he  be  already  a  fat  man,  you  may  regard  his  wearing  of  a  sack,  either 
fLs  a  proof  of  his  utter  disregard  of  appe^rancesi  or  of  his  a^tpg  lo 
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inveigle  you  under  false  pretences,  as  if  it  were  his  garment  and  not 
himself  that  was  huge.  Deluded  woman  !  if  he  he  a  thin  man,  why  should 
he,  heing  a  Master  Slender,  attempt  to  pass  himself  off  for  a  HudibraSi 
unless  he  hope  to  practice  some  deception  1 

Ladies,  take  my  advice,  and  if  you  are  acquainted  with  such  a  man, 
cut  him  at  once,  unless  be  promise  a  speedy  reformation.  Beware  of 
him,  as  of  one  that 

'  Hath  no  miuic  in  hit  tottL' 

He  may  whip  you  off  a  silver  pitcher,  or  a  couple  of  dozen  of  spoons 
under  his  broad  skirts.  It  is  a  notorious  fact,  as  a  distinguished  writer 
has  informed  us  in  his  <  Oliver  Twist,'  that  the  English  robbers  in  the 
metropolis  wear  precisely  such  a  garment  in  their  nocturnal  avocations, 
which  they  call  by  some  name  which  he  has  immortalized,  but  I  have 
forgotten.  So,  ladies,  whenever  you  gaze  upon  such  a  man,  think  you 
see  a  burglar  in  disguise,  with  files,  raise  keys,  and  all  sorts  of  myste- 
rious  apparatus  stowed  away  in  his  pockets.  Here  you  have  proof  of 
what  I  asserted  before,  that  the  wearing  of  a  sack  in  some  cases  involves 
a  want  of  moral  principle.  A  burglar  is  a  being  excommunicated  by 
all  sects :  therefore  the  sack  we  speak  of  should  be  sensed  in  like 
manner.     Fiat! 

Ladies,  a  sack  may  cover  a  highwayman,  with  six  dozen  pistols  dis^ 
posed  in  an  Ornamented  belt  around  his  waist,  after  the  fashion  of  nrodem 
pirates,  corsairs,  and  so  on.  He  may  be  a  smuggler.  Three  quarter 
boxes  of  cigars,  or  six  bottles  of  rum,  may  be  the  contents  of  that  paunch, 
which  you  in  your  ignorance  and  the  innocence  of  your  hearts,  suppose 
to  be  but  a  vast  extent  of  cloth  ;  a  police  man  may  be  this  very  moment 
on  his  track  —  he  may  apprehend  him  —  oh  horror!  —  at  your  very 
feet.  Again  I  say  unto  you,  if  you  receive  a  sack,  receive  him  with 
limitations ;  be  not  familiar  with  him ! 

Ladies  connected  with  the  raising  of  sheep,  or  interested  in  woollemsy 
may  patronize  the  sack  ;  none  other  should.  I  saw  a  man  walking  last 
autumn  in  the  country,  wearing  a  sack,  and  wherever  and  whenever, 
as  he  passed  on  his  way,  a  flock  of  sheep  caught  sight  or  scent  of  him^ 
they  hurried  into  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  fields  in  which  they  were 
feeding,  as  far  as  possible  from  him ;  feeling,  by  some  inexplicable  in- 
stinct  doubtless,  that  they  or  some  of  their  race  should  be  sheared  the 
closer  for  his  benefit,  or  rather  his  peculiar  fanoy.  Or  perhaps  as  dogs 
and  children,  (pardon  me, mothers!  indeed  I  am  not  a  sporting  man,) 
children  and  dogs,  I  should  say,  are  supposed  to  avoid  a  itian  of  bad 
heart ;  so  in  like  manner  these  sheep  may  have  taken  him  for  a  man  of 
loose  moral  principle. 

And  now,  ye  men  of  the  sack — 'I  mean  not  millers,  but  ye  that  wear 
the  garment  so  appropriately  denominated  —  even  as  men  say,  'Ye  men 
of  the  sword,'  and  *  Ye  men  of  the  gallipot,'  hear  me,  and  tremble!  On 
the  twenty-and-first  day  after  this  warning,  I  and  two  of  my  friends^ 
equally  opposed  to  the  disciples  of  the  sack,  (a  heresy  in  our  eyes  as 
damnable  as  that  of  the  ShUtes,  the  followers  of  Ali,  in  those  of  the  true 
believers,)  will  appear  at  noon  of  the  day,  at  the  southern  gate  of  Union 
Park,  armed  cap-d-pied,  in  close-fittins  coats,  black  pantaloons,  spurred 
boots,  and  firemen's  hats,  each  bearing  in  his  right  hand  a  mighty  binrber'v 
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pole,  and  by  his  side  a  tailor's  shears.  We  will  then  move  slowly  down 
Broadway,  and  *  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest,'  if  you  can,  what  I 
shall  tell  you  of  our  farther  proceedings. 

Every  man  we  encounter  enveloped  in  a  sack,  Don-Quizotte-like,  we 
shall  consider  as  a  magician,  and  shall  ride  him  down  without  mercy. 
Wo  unto  those  who  will  not  then  abjure  their  sacks  for  ever !  -^  they 
shall  die  in  their  iniquity  !  Those  who  are  willing  to  renounce  them, 
may  escape  with  the  blows  they  have  received  from  our  lances.  But 
all  shall  not  not  be  treated  alike.  The  small  sacks  may  go,  and  repent 
them  of  the  evil ;  the  greater,  we  will  clip  and  shear  with  our  tailors' 
scissors,  till  there  remains  but  enough  to  cover  the  nakedness  of  their 
owners,  even  as  the  pedlar  of  history  entreated  the  old  woman  that  fell 
asleep  on  her  way  to  market,  so  that  like  her  they  shall  even  beooms 
doubtful  of  their  own  identity. 

Liet  the  gentlemen  of  the  sack  not  fancy  that  this  is  a  mere  bravado. 
We  know  that  it  will  be  a  violation  of  all  laws ;  we  know  that  we  shall 
probably  slaughter  three  or  four  miserable  fellows,  and  possibly  be 
hanged  for  so  doing :  we  are  satisfied,  (as  we  mean  to  plead  insanity,} 
that  the  most  lenient  punishment  inflicted  on  us  will  be  confinement  Ibv 
life  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  We  have  made  up  our  minds  to  all  this.  Ws 
shall  do  our  duty,  whatever  be  the  reward.  Then,  gentlemen,  (or  your 
own  sakes  discard  the  sack  before  that  day  arrives,  or  at  least  ksef 
yourself  within  doors.     I  have  said ! 


An  AFTBKTHOTJGnT.  —  Lest  the  world  should  be  under  an  apprehen- 
sion  that  the  benefit  of  my  inestimable  science  might  be  lost  to  nnankind^ 
in  consequence  of  my  incarceration  or  suspension,  I  beg  leave  to  state 
that  I  have  made  my  will,  and  bequeathed  my  manuscript  lectures  yel 
undelivered,  to  those  who  will  know  how  to  make  a  proper  use  of  thanu 
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A  Sabbath  morninff :  calm  and  bright 

The  sun  goes  up  Uie  eastern  sky, 
And  flings  abroad  a  fiEury  light 

On  every  thing  that  meets  the  eye  : 
The  mountains  look  more  grand  to-day, 

The  vallies  have  a  sweeter  green, 
The  waters  have  a  wilder  play, 

The  birds  are  singing  to  the  scene. 


zz. 


And  then  the  sort  of  solemn  hu^h 

That  seems  to  lie  on  every  thing, 
In  which  a  thou!<and  feelings  gush 

Anew,  as  waters  ftt)ra  their  spring; 
It  may  be  fancy,  yet  we  deem 

There  is  a  liulineKs  in  this, 
And  we  can  yivU\  us  to  the  dream, 

And  think  we  find  a  purer  blin. 
Ihw-Hw€m,  (Cvnm.) 


in. 


We  go  abroad,  and  seem  to  feel 

A  sort  of  wonder  Id  all  tbingt  i 
The  bosom  has  a  wilder  thrill, 

Ttie  spirit  seems  to  mount  on  wmgi; 
O !  let  it,  like  some  eBAtem  bird, 

Mount  up  and  soar  into  the  eky, 
Wliere  angel  liands  and  harps  are  itirr'd^ 

And  angel  music  wanden  by. 

And  we  shall  gain  some  newerpowwr 

To  press  along  the  path  of  life ; 
More  peaceful  in  the  peaceflal  hour, 

More  earnest  in  the  fiery  strife; 
Till  the  great  work  of  Faith  is  dooa: 

T jfe's  action,  its  endurance  too ; 
And  the  cloads  melt  into  the  ean, 

And  Heaven  in  glory  Gomw  id  Tiaiir! 
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The  sunlight  falls  on  hill  and  dale 

With  slanter  beam  and  fainter  glow. 
And  wilder  on  the  ruthless  gale 

The  wood-nymphs  pour  their  sylran  wo. 

Yet  these  light  forms  of  orient  race 
Still  graced  my  garden's  blighted  bowers. 

And  lent  to  Autumn's  mournful  face 
The  smile  of  Summer's  rosy  hours. 

When  shivering  seized  the  dying  year, 

They  shrunk  not  from  the  icy  blast ; 
But  stayed,  like  funeral  friends,  to  cheer 

The  void  from  which  the  loved  had  passed. 

Thus,  lady,  when  life's  coming  blight 

Has  paled  thy  dimples'  purple  glow, 
And  dimmed  thine  urbs  of  starry  light, 

And  flecked  thy  raven  locks  with  snow : 

Shall  love,  like  these  sweet  lingerers,  seem 

Still  lovelier  for  thy  faded  prime. 
And  gild  with  softer,  holier  beam 

The  waste  of  beauty's  autumn  time !  "W"-  r.  p. 


Ncte-Yorkj  November j  1845. 


THE      RETROSPECT. 

QUITE    FRESHLY    TBAKSLATED    7HOa[   THE    GERMAN    OF    KIEXAKD.* 


ar  BA)>8  -vow  epixosz.. 


A  FAiR-haired  youth  sat  by  the  flowing  Rhine.  The  softness  of  the 
summer  heavens  was  reflected  in  his  full  blue  eye.  The  tinge  of  the 
early  morning  was  on  his  cheek.  His  full  limbs  throbbed  with  health  ; 
and  the  breeze  that  rippled  the  bosom  of  the  river  stirred  the  soft  curls 
upon  his  manly  forehead.  He  looked  upon  the  golden  sun,  as  it  rose 
over  the  hills  and  brightened  the  windows  of  the  cottages  in  the  green 
valley.  The  tinkle  of  sheep-bells  and  the  bleatirig  of  lambs  came  from 
the  distance.  The  turtle-dove  cooed  among  the  waving  elms.  He 
leaned  his  head  upon  his  hand,  and  the  drop  of  dew  in  a  tiny  violet  be- 
side him,  as  it  sparkled  in  the  sunlight,  gradually  seemed  to  enlarge, 
and  its  rainbow  colors  assumed  living  forms.  The  faces  of  his  father 
and  mother  grew  distinct  in  that  little  drop,  and  the  laughing  eyes  of 
his  sisters  smiled  on  him.     Soon  the  arch  of  the  sky  and  the  round 


*  This  eccentric  writer  is  already  widely  known;  perhaps  as  much  from  his  numerous  relatives, 
many  of  whom  sit  upon  the  thrones  of  Europe,  as  by  his  fanciful  essays.  He  has  writtan  a  good 
analysis  of  KAi<rr,  which  is  much  admired ;  and  a  beautiftil '  History  of  the  Antediluvian  Race,  from 
Cain  to  Metuusalsb.    It  is  said  that  Btbon  was  indebted  to  him  for  some  of  his  finest  thoughts. 
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sun  were  thrre,  and  the  little  watery  gem  became  the  world.  The  cas- 
tle of  the  Hoffmeister,  and  its  tower  all  overgrown  with  moss  and  ivy, 
were  distinct ;  and  the  distant  snows  of  Tyrol  rose  above  the  clouds. 
Over  the  roof  of  his  home  the  old  lindens  spread  their  arms ;  and  min- 
gling with  the  sweet  voices  of  his  mother  and  sisters,  the  murmur  of  the 
Bachlein  leaping  over  the  white  pebbles,  and  running  in  among  the  OTer- 
hanging  larches,  met  his  ear. 

His  father's  hand  rested  with  a  blessing  upon  his  head,  and  as  he 
slung  his  leathern  bag  over  his  staff  and  whistled  to  Karlo,  he  receited 
the  tearful  kisses  of  his  household,  and  departed  to  seek  the  high-road  to 
Grottingen.  Hope  for  the  joy  and  distinction  of  a  scholar's  life  cast  a 
rain-bow  light  into  his  heart ;  but  when,  at  the  turn  of  the  footpath,  he 
glanced  around  to  take  a  last  look  at  his  home,  and  saw  little  Suscben 
waving  him  adieu  with  her  tiny  white  'kerchief,  he  wept  now  for  the 
first  time,  and  the  rain-bow  light  of  Hope  for  a  moment  became  dim« 
But  Leina  met  him  by  the  poplars,  and  while  he  kissed  away  her  tears, 
and  clasped  her  with  promises  to  his  breast,  his  own  eyes  became  dry; 
and  the  bunch  of  flowers  which  she  bade  him  keep  for  her,  lightened  his 
sorrow,  till  he  passed  through  under  the  city  gates  of  Gottingen,  and 
found  new  friends  among  the  students  of  the  University. 

Swiftly  two  years  flew  by,  and  with  them  his  love  for  poor  Leina : 
for  his  verses  in  the  Abend  Zeitung  had  met  the  eye  of  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  the  Schatsmeister,  the  bright-eyed  Meeta  ;  and  she  smiled 
on  him  in  the  public  walks,  and  admitted  him  to  the  privacy  of  her 
father's  garden  ;  even  tied  the  crimson  ribbon  in  her  dark  hair  which 
proclaimed  him  a  member  of  the  '  Gcheimschaft.'  •  •  •  Ah !  how 
swelled  his  bosom  as  he  was  summoned  home  and  saw  Anna  and  Suschea 
with  their  eyes  red  with  weeping,  and  heard  the  sobs  of  his  mother,  and 
saw  the  still  grief  of  his  father!  The  kiss  that  he  imprinted  upon  the 
cold  forehead  of  Caroline,  as  she  lay  wound  in  white,  with  her  hands 
crossed  and  the  long  fringes  of  her  dark  eye-lashes  upon  her  stony 
cheek  ;  how  it  froze  his  soul !  <  Oh  !  sweetest  sister,  smile  upon  thy 
brother !  One  word  in  good-by  to  him,  before  thy  spirit  goes  home  among 
the  far-off  stars !' 

But  she  smiled  not !  she  spoke  not !  and  the  moist  earth  received  her, 
with  spring-flowers  cast  upon  her  shroud  !  The  spirit  of  the  spring- 
time departed  with  her,  and  the  youth  saw  the  summer-spirit  deepening 
the  green  upon  the  hills.  The  violet  gave  place  to  the  rose,  as  he  re- 
turned with  a  bleeding  heart  to  the  grim  towers  of  Grottingen.  Ah ! 
holiest  sister-love  !  How  dark  the  house  of  the  dead  !  how  terrible  the 
skeleton  hand  which  Death  waves  over  its  gloom  !  Liook  there,  in  the 
dark  shadow  of  the  church-tower !  Do  you  not  see  him  raising  aloft  his 
giant  arms  and  beckoning  ?  or  is  it  the  moonbeams  struggling  through 
the  elms?  But  the  still  light  of  stars  is  beyond,  shining  peaceful  and 
forever ! 

Immersed  in  philosophy  and  Grecian  metaphysics,  the  youth  at  last 
felt  the  sting  of  grief  lose  its  keenness ;  and  the  summer-lightning  of 
Meeta's  eyes  lighted  up  his  night  of  sorrow :  at  last  became  a  bright 
flame  of  moon  and  stars  to  him,  and  even  the  dawning  of  a  new  day 
and  a  bright  sun  driving  away  mitt  and  cloudiness.     The  dim  taper- 
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light  of  Leina's  love  is  cast  away ;  and  she,  poor  child,  goes  weeping 
among  the  poplars,  wondering  if  her  far-off  student-lover  keeps  yet  the 
rose-bud  and  the  live-for-ever  and  the  geranium.  Suddenly  he  is  before 
her  ;  but  as  he  takes  her  hand,  he  is  stern,  and  does  not  kiss  her.  Five 
years  ago  he  bade  her  farewell  on  the  same  spot ;  but  now  he  is  changed. 
No  smile,  no  glad  look  ;  and  there  he  tells  her  that  he  loves  her  «not ! 
Loves  no  one  !  Meeta,  the  idol  of  his  worship,  no  more  shines  on  him. 
The  sun  that  brightened  his  life  is  darkened  by  dense  vapor-clouds. 
He  was  poor,  and  she  but  played  with  him !  Is  he  bowed  down  with 
grief?  Oh  !  no.  A  broader,  wider  love  takes  fast  hold  on  him.  Am* 
bition  is  in  his  soul.  He  draws  his  student-mantle  closer  about  him, 
leaves  Leina  weeping  by  the  poplars,  and  goes  up  the  foot-path  to  hi^ 
cottage-home  under  the  lindens.  •  •  •  The  drop  of  dew  that  rested  on 
the  violet  is  gone,  and  as  the  youth  rises  he  plucks  the  flower  and  places 
it  in  his  volume  of  Plato,  where  the  philosopher  speaks  of  immortality, 

iUH.  B, 


THE        BEGGAR        GIRL. 


BT    3.  OX.CMXaiT. 


t. 


With  little  basket  on  her  arm  to  hold  the  profiered  store, 
Bach  morning  finds  a  Beggar  Girl  low  tapping  at  the  door ; 
And  there  she  stands  with  wistful  look,  yet  silent  all  the  while, 
And  when  she  takes  the  pittance  small,  for  shame  she  cannot  smile* 


ZXi 


Her  father  lived  a  drunkard's  life,  and  perished  in  the  snow. 
And  now  her  mother  *8  sick  and  faint  beneath  her  load  of  wo ; 
And  so  she  comes  with  down-cast  eye  and  visage  white  with  grief, 
With  all  the  power  of  pictured  Want,  mutely  to  ask  relief. 


in. 


Though  clad  in  ^[arments  thin  and  torn,  they  're  always  neat  and  cleani 
And  something  m  her  wan  pale  fiice,  so  mournfully  serene. 
Bespeaks  a  heart  where  truth  abides  in  all  its  vernal  hues. 
Ana  innocence  in  morning  prime  is  scattering  holy  dews. 


XT. 


But,  ah !  her  lot  is  hard  indeed,  and  all  her  joys  mnst  did ; 
To  look  a  rude  world  in  the  face,  with  its  cold  and  frosty  eye  ! 
And  yet  she  seems  so  ansel-Like,  amid  desponding  fears. 
That  Pity  marks  the  path  she  takes,  and  lays  its  dust  with  tean« 


God  bless  the  little  Benar  Girl  with  friends  of  open  hand. 
To  weigh  her  down  with  charities,  and  bid  her  hopes  expand  | 
And  while  bereft  of  earthly  guodi,  those  treasures  insecure, 
O  fill  that  pufi  young  heart  <?  hen  with  <  riches  that  endora  I' 
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HINTS     ON     HUMAN    NATURE,    STYLE,    Etc 


ar   'ONE    or  thb  r>orz.z.' 


The  study  of  Human  Nature  I  understand  to  mean  a  careful  in- 
quiry into,  or  investigation  of  the  nature  or  essential  qualities  of  nrian. 
The  term  '  human  nature,'  in  its  widest  sense,  seems  to  me  exceed- 
ingly comprehensive ;  and  to  include  all  that  essentially  belongs  to 
man,  physically,  intellectually  and  morally,  and  whether  to  him  exclu- 
sively, or  in  common  with  olher  beings.  Plato's  definition  of  man, 
namely,  that  he  is  a  *  two-lngged  animal  without  feathers,'  is  the  best 
I  have  ever  seen,  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  it  falls  very  far  short  of  pre- 
senting to  the  mind  a  distinct  idea  of  all  that  man  really  is,  even  phy- 
sically, to  say  nothing  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  nature.  Of  man's 
physical  nature,  I  should  say  with  Plato,  that  he  is  a  nude  biped  ;  and 
farther,  that  he  is  of  the  mammalian  genus,  omniverous,  migratory,  and 
though  for  the  most  part  terrestrial,  is,  under  some  circumstanceSf 
aquatic.  His  physical  nature  seems  to  partake  of  that  of  the  cooky 
swine,  and  East-Indian  dog.  His  onmivcrous  characteristic,  in  which 
he  approximates  so  near  to  the  swine,  is  not  less  distinctly  marked  than 
the  two  given  by  the  philosopher  of  antiquity,  whose  definition  I  have 
quoted.  And  may  it  hot  be  said  that  the  study  of  anatomy,  phyBiology, 
phrenology,  and  gastrology,  arc,  strictly  speaking,  the  study  of  human 
nature  ? 

But  the  more  important  branch  of  this  study  is  that  which  relates  to 
man's  intellectual  and  moral  character.  Tiie  human  animal,  in  com- 
mon with  all  others,  is  an  intellectual  being.  How  far  lie  excels  all  the 
rest,  is  a  subject  which  comes  not  within  the  limits  of  our  present  in- 
quiry. But  he  certainly  is  an  intellectual  being,  as  his  works  clearly 
prove.  He,  like  the  bee  and  beaver,  builds,  lays  up  stores  of  provi- 
sions for  winter,  or  against  time  of  need  ;  and  like  these  animals,  forms 
communities  and  establishes  governments  ;  and  as  the  great  fish  eat  up 
the  little  ones,  so  great  men  consume  the  substance  of  the  feebler. 
Man  however  manifestly  surpasses  all  other  tribes  of  animals,  as  none 
of  them  have  ever  attained  to  drunkenness  or  prostitution  ;  nor,  with 
the  exception  of  one  species  of  emmets,  to  the  enslaving  and  selling  of 
their  own  kind.  But  it  is  the  nature  of  all  animals,  human  as  well  as 
brute,  to  love  and  hate,  sorrow  and  rejoice.  The  passions  and  affections 
are  common  to  all.  Revenge,  emulation,  love  of  praise,  gratitude,  pride, 
and  shame,  are  the  properties  of  all  flesh,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain. 
When  the  dog  meets  his  returning  master,  he  cannot,  like  one  of  the 
human  species,  laugh  and  shake  hands  with  him;  but  he  manifests  the 
same  feelinji:  bv  shaking]:  his  tail  ! 

A  careful  observation  then  of  the  intellectual  powers,  the  passions 
and  affections,  developed  in  man's  nature,  is  the  true  study  of  humaii 
nature.     But  in  matters  of  conscience  or  moral  sense,  and  religion,  man 
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is  said  to  be  sui  generis.  Be  this  as  it  may,  man  is  a  moral  and  reli- 
gious animal,  and  it  is  well  enough  to  assume  any  thing  that  cannot  be 
disproved.  Men  and  dogs  are  about  equally  addicted  to  stealing,  but 
a  dog  has  never  been  known  to  pray,  nor  take  his  Maker's  name  in 
vain ;  therefore  we  conclude  he  has  no  moral  sense.  Man  oflen  does 
both  ;  therefore  we  conclude  he  has  a  conscience.  When  Deacon  Grab- 
all  was  on  his  death-bed,  he  entreated  his  wife  to  send  to  the  Widow 
Wantage  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  turnips,  (having  cheated  her  husband 
out  of  a  good  farm  thirty  years  before ;)  and  thus  he  proved  that  he 
was  a  conscientious  and  religious  man,  and  that  there  was  a  reality  and 
firm  support  in  that  religion  which  he  professed ;  and  so  he  strength- 
ened the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness.  <  The  widow's  heart  sang 
for  joy,'  and  the  Deacon's  conscience  was  as  quiet  as  a  whipped  child. 
Many  men  have  done  better,  many  worse  than  the  Deacon ;  so  that  we 
must  narrowly  observe  all  the  moral  movements  and  moral  motives  of 
men,  if  we  would  arrive  at  a  just  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

Having  thus  briefly  stated  what  the  study  of  'Human  Nature' 
means,  I  now  come  to  the  more  important  and  practical  part  of  my  sub- 
ject, viz :  how  this  study  is  to  be  pursued.  And  I  will  nrst  state  how  it 
should  not  be  pursued.  We  can  learn  comparatively  little  of  it  from 
books,  written  with  ink  and  pen  ;  it  is  not  taught  in  schools,  colleges,  or 
theological  seminaries,  to  any  degree  of  perfection.  Learned  lecturers 
can  give  us  but  little  insight  into  this  most  important  of  all  sciences. 
Pope  has  well  said  that  the  '  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man.'  But 
how  is  he  to  be  studied  ?  I  believe  a  man  may  graduate  with  the  high- 
est honors  of  the  first  university  on  earth,  study  profoundly  all  the 
learned  professions,  make  the  tour  of  Europe,  dine  with  Queen  Victoria, 
witness  a  bull-fight  in  Spain,  and  kiss  the  Pope's  great  toe,  and  yet  know 
as  little  of  human  nature  as  the  Celestial  Emperor  does  of  the  Pawnees. 
No  man  ever  well  understood  the  management  of  a  ship  by  studying 
navigation  ashore  merely.  His  land-studies  will  aid,  but  never  qualify 
him  for  a  navigator.  He  must  have  practice  and  experience,  as  well  as 
theory.  And  he  who  trusts  to  theory  alone,  in  the  science  of  human 
nature,  will  be  as  bad  off  as  the  woman  who  made  her  first  pudding  by 
a  cookery-book ;  of  which  her  husband  said,  in  attempting  to  eat  it,  that 
she  had  '  booked  it  and  booked  it,  but  she  had  never  cooked  it.' 

A  man  may  travel  the  world  over,  and  be  able  to  converse  in  every 
living  language,  and  yet  know  little  of  the  real  nature  of  man.  Tra- 
velling in  steam-boats,  rail-road  cars,  or  post-coaches,  dining  and  lodging 
at  hotels,  even  if  we  are  daily  meeting  with  intelligent  and  social  com- 
panions, will  afford  us  but  scanty  ideas  of  what  human  nature  really  is. 
Men  in  such  circumstances  are  acting  under  a  mask.  We  may  indeed 
meet  with  an  occasional  development  true  to  nature ;  as,  for  instance, 
where  a  fellow  charges  us  double  fare,  because  we  had  not  the  precau- 
tion to  make  a  strict  bargain  beforehand.  A  popular  clergyman,  whom 
every  one  respects,  is  of  all  men  most  liable  to  form  erroneous  ideas  of 
the  true  nature  and  disposition  of  men ;  or,  in  other  words,  of  human  na- 
ture. On  his  approach,  every  man,  woman  and  child  puts  on  his  or  her 
best  face,  bows  gracefully,  smiles  complacently,  speaks  in  bland  accents, 
and  appears  tnuy  angelic.    I  have  noticed  that  very  popular  ministers, 
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even  orthodox,  generally  hold  but  loosely  the  doctrine  of  *  total  dep: 
vity ;'  whereas  those  of  the  opposite  class,  who  are  but  half  supported, 
and  frequently  preach  to  empty  pews,  are  as  sound  on  this  doctrine  m 
a  newly-cast  church-bell.  I  believe  that  even  some  <  liberal  preachers' 
have  actually  been  converted  to  orthodoxy,  by  the  cold  and  indifferent 
treatment  they  have  met  with  from  their  congregations.  ^  Felix  qtd 
poiuit  rerum  cognoscere  causasy'  should  be  always  before  our  minds 
when  we  are  treated  with  adulation  or  contempt  by  the  populace. 

Man  is  essentially  the  same  the  world  over,  and  if  we  understand 
him  well  in  one  clime,  and  under  a  variety  of  circumstances,  we  may 
be  enabled  to  form  very  correct  ideas  of  him  in  other  regions,  SLod 
under  other  circumstances.  We  must  take  a  fair  specimen  of  the  race 
and  analyze  him,  and  ascertain  every  ingredient  in  his  nature.  Let 
the  student  of  human  nature  begin  with  himself;  and  while  he  closelj 
scrutinizes  the  front  of  his  nature  and  character  in  the  broad  mirror  ii 
knowledge  and  truth,  let  him  hold  the  smaller  one  of  experience  and 
memory  behind  his  intellectual  cranium,  and  he  will  be  enabled  to  di^ 
cover  quite  clearly  the  posterior  as  well  as  anterior  of  bis  passions^ 
motives  and  affections.  But  alas !  he  will  not  do  this.  He  is  shocked 
and  disgusted  with  his  own  deformities.  I  have  heard  of  a  young  lady 
breaking  a  looking-glass  all  to  pieces,  that  some  one  held  before  her, 
because  a  bad  humor  had  spoilt  her  pretty  face ;  and  at  the  same  time 
she  would  look,  without  apparent  emotion,  upon  the  face  of  her  ablBr, 
who  was  in  the  same  predicament.  We  must  then  examine  others  then 
ourselves,  and  under  all  possible  circumstances.  Let  us  associate  with 
men,  freely  agree  with  them,  eat,  drink  and  walk  with  them,  and  dmw 
out  their  whole  characters.  Again,  let  us  oppose  them,  and  excite  their 
combativeness;  let  us  trade  with  them,  and  call  into  action  their  s^ 
cretiveness  and  acquisitiveness,  and  we  shall  seethe  <  dignity  of  huraSB 
nature,'  about  which  good  Dr.  Channing  makes  so  much  ado,  displayed 
in  a  way  that  is  '  a  caution.' 

Teaching  a  district  school,  especially  if  one  can  board  around  widi 
the  scholars,  affords  one  a  considerable  opportunity  to  study  human  n^ 
ture.  Peddling  is  much  better,  as  the  sphere  of  observation  afibrded  is 
much  wider.  Old  experienced  Yankee  pedlars  are  the  moat  shrewd 
and  discerning  judges  of  the  leading  qualities  of  men  in  the  world. 

We  must  approach  men  in  every  capacity,  if  we  would  study  them 
thoroughly.  Most  men  have  different  faces  for  different  iDdividua]8,or 
characters.  I  have  seen  men  treated  with  the  kindest  attention  at  one 
time,  and  with  disdain  and  contempt  at  another,  by  the  same  Individualf 
because  they  approached  him  under  different  circumstances.  At  firrt, 
perhaps,  they  are  introduced  to  him,  well-dressed,  as  men  of  respectable 
and  prosperous  business  :  nothing  could  exceed  his  kindness  and  ho^- 
tality.  A  year  or  two  afler,  having  experienced  a  reverse  of  fertone^ 
perchance  they  approach  him  in  the  capacity  of  book  or  map  pedleis, 
and  without  looking  them  in  the  face  he  abuses  them.  Now  if  they  had 
approached  this  man  but  once,  they  would  have  known  but  half  as  muoh 
as  they  did  of  him,  and  if  they  had  approached  him  a  thousand  tlnws 
in  one  capacity,  would  have  known  but  half  as  much  of  him;  Ong- 
shops,  gambling-houses,  literary  and  convivial  club*xoomS|  and  bowlim- 
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alleys  are  excellent  schools  of  human  nature,  provided  the  pupil  is  well 
fitted  before  he  enters.  He  should  not  enter  young,  nor  without  some 
previous  experience  in  the  affairs  of  the  external  world,  lest  he  should 
become  a  teacher  instead  of  learner.  In  short,  we  must  see  and  study 
man  as  he  is  in  every  capacity,  and  under  circumstances  where  he  will 
act  out  the  good  and  evil  that  is  in  him,  if  we  would  understand  his 
nature  thoroughly.     If  students  travel  in  vacation,  they  ought  to  peddle. 

In  associating  with  the  world  we  can  always  have  access  to  the  abodes 
of  the  poor.  These  we  should  approach  as  beggars,  pedlers,  benefac- 
tors and  oppressors  ;  and  thus  we  shall  be  able  to  elicit  every  trait  of 
their  character.  We  can  study  the  rich  as  well,  but  in  somewhat  dif- 
ferent ways.  It  would  not  be  a  bad  idea  to  go  in  disguise  and  obtain  a 
place  as  servant  in  the  houses  of  the  rich,  till  one  has  seen  enough  of 
their  follies  and  passions,  as  well  as  of  their  benevolence  and  virtues,  if 
they  have  any.  It  is  far  more  difficult  to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  female  character  than  that  of  the  other  sex.  According  to  Jose- 
phus,  Sampson  said,  when  Delilah  had  repeatedly  inveigled  him  into 
trouble,  *  Nothing  is  more  deceitful  than  a  woman.'  But  whether  Samp- 
son or  Josephus  was  the  real  author  of  the  saying,  multitudes  have  since 
had  occasion  to  say  that  nothing  is  more  true.  If  any  young  man  of 
my  acquaintance  were  a  candidate  for  hymenial  rites,  and  should  chance 
to  know  but  little  of  the  object  of  his  desire,  I  would  advise  him  by  all 
means  to  go  and  obtain  a  situation  as  servant  in  the  family  to  which  the 
damsel  belongs,  that  he  may  have  a  fair  opportunity  to  study  her  cha- 
racter ;  and  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  his  passion  will  subside  with- 
out farther  process.  If  he  has  a  smooth  face  and  ready  tact,  he  may 
play  Ulysses  with  great  advantage  and  safety,  for  the  clashing  of  armor 
would  have  a  very  difllerent  effect  on  his  nerves  from  that  on  those  of 
the  young  Grecian  hero,  and  there  would  be  no  danger  of  its  leading  to 
his  detection. 

A  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  of  all  knowledge  the  most  impor- 
tant. Without  a  fair  modicum  of  this,  all  our  other  knowledge  is  com- 
paratively useless.  We  must  know  how  and  when  to  address  men,  if 
we  would  do  them  or  ourselves  any  good  by  an  intercourse  with  them. 
We  must  read  a  man's  character  as  readily  as  we  read  clear  pica  letter- 
press. We  must  apprehend  at  a  glance  his  predominant  tastes  and  pas- 
sions. It  is  by  this  knowledge,  and  a  judicious  use  of  it,  that  the  philan- 
thropist and  the  demagogue  have  been  enabled  to  succeed,  and  accomplish 
such  wonders  among  mankind.  By  studying  human  nature,  we  study 
ourselves  ;  and  the  poet  has  truly  said  : 

'  That  virtue  only  makes  our  bliss  below, 
And  all  our  knowledge  is  ourselves  to  know.' 


A  FEW   THOUGHTS   ON    STYLE. 


Words  are  said  to  be  the  signs  of  ideas,  used  to  express  a  conventional 
meaning.  Language,  whether  written  or  spoken,  is  called  the  vehicle 
of  thought,  or  the  medium  through  which  we  convey  to  others  our  con- 
ceptions. A  copious  language  like  our  own  furnishes  us  with  various 
terms  and  modes  of  expression,  by  which  we  may  communicate  the  same 
ideas,  somewhat  after  the  same  manner  as  we  convey  ourselves  from  one 
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locality  to  another  by  different  means,  as  in  coach,  car,  or  on  foot,  pre- 
serving the  same  identity.  If  I  travel  from  Boston  to  New* York, 
and  find  myself  safely  lodged  in  that  city,  it  may  seem  a  matter  of  little 
importance  how,  or  by  what  means,  my  transit  was  effected,  as  mr 
being  there  at  a  given  time  may  be  considered  my  chief  object*  So  it 
may  be  said,  if  f  convey  my  thoughts  to  the  minds  of  others  so  as  to 
make  them  intelligible,  it  is  a  matter  of  minor  importance  what  terms  I 
use  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  But  is  it  unimportant  to  me  whether  I 
glide  with  the  rapidity  of  the  wind,  reclining  in  the  princely  saloon  of 
the  splendid  steam-boat,  or  on  the  soft  cushion  of  the  magnificent  oar, 
while  the  elements  are  smoothly  wafting  me  onward,  or  whether  I  am 
trundled  by  donkies,  over  rough  roads,  in  a  dirt-cart  ? 

There  are  truths,  to  argue  which  were  an  insult  to  common  sraae.  If 
our  comfort,  convenience  and  respectability  in  the  matter  of  travelling 
depend  on  our  mode  of  conveyance,  oonsequences  no  less  important  de- 
pend on  our  mode  of  conveying  from  our  own  minds  to  the  minds  of 
others  those  rare,  invaluable  and  immaterial  existences^  called  ideas» 
And  if  richness,  elegance  and  pageantry  may  be  displayed  in  the  eqni- 
page  for  the  conveyance  of  our  mortal  corporalities,  how  much  more 
sumptuous  and  splendid  should  be  the  '  vehicles  of  Thought,'  that  child  of 
celestial  agencies,  sired  by  Perception,  conceived  in  the  intellectual 
womb  of  the  Understanding,  nursed  on  the  lap  of  Reason,  and  trained  bj 
Meditation,  the  noble  hand-maid  of  Grenius  !  Every  original  idea,  at  its 
birth,  should  be  swaddled  in  splendid  diction*  It  should  be  stocking'd 
in  elegant  tropes,  under-clad  with  sparkling  metaphors,  capped  with 
lofly  hyperbole,  and  mantled  in  refulgent  bombast  Its  allegorical  chl^ 
riot,  festooned  with  shining  fustian,  should  be  impelled  by  the  symbolioal 
Pegasus  of  transcendental  idealism.  Its  advent  should  be  attended  with 
no  less  pomp  and  circumstance  than  is  usual  when  Queen  Vic.  gives  to 
the  empire  a  new  prince  or  princess  royal,  as  the  occurrence  is  soaroely 
less  rare  or  important.  Some  vulgar  minds,  horribile  msu !  have  ei- 
posed  to  the  popular  gaze  half-naked  ideas*  The  myriads  of  EBbemian 
brats  issuing  from  Troglodyte  cellars  on  a  sunny  day,  like  lizards  from 
a  frog-swamp,  exhibit  a  spectacle  not  more  opprobrious. 

A  Magdalen  or  a  Venus  de  Medicis,  robed  in  their  rich  native  nudi^, 
present  a  sight  agreeable  to  the  refined  taste  of  the  age.  These  are  ooU 
marble,  and  live  only  in  the  imagination ;  all  their  witchioff  loveliness 
is  <  ideal ;'  and  while  the  verdant  youth  gazes  on  their  polished  limbs 
and  symmetrical  forms,  and  imagines  th^t  he  is  realizing  his  highest 
<  ideal'  of  the  beautiful,  and  his  captivated  and  fluttering  heart  is  templed 
to  yield  to  an  embrace,  whether  he  indulges  or  refrains,  he  will  scarcely 
fail  to  experience  by  the  contact,  or  self  conquest,  such  a  sudden  #nJ 
abundant  escape  of  caloric  as  will  refrigerate  his  whole  83rstem  ^n^ 
leave  his  head  cool  and  uninjured.  But  present  to  his  mental  vision  in 
full  exposure  a  living  original  idea,  robed  only  in  a  *  cutty  sark'  of  old 
Saxon  lawn,  and  his  brain  will  be  in  a  worse  commotion  than  was  that 
of  the  father  of  the  gods  on  the  birth  night  of  Minerva.  Prom  the 
burnished  statuary  he  turns  and  looks  upon  the  walking  Magdalen  and 
Medicated  Venus,  with  indifference  or  disgust ;  they  fall  infinitely  short 
of  his  *  ideal;'  but  from  the  direful  effects  of  the  living  idea,espQssdia 
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all  its  dimensions,  he  has  no  refuge.  We  intend  to  dogmatize  some- 
what in  our  discourse,  but  shall  be  as  categorical  as  possible,  and  trust 
that  the  minds  of  our  readers  will  not  be  erratic  in  apprehending  and 
applying  the  verbiage  which  we  propose  to  serve  up  for  their  incorporeal 
digestion.  We  have  stated  that  *  words  are  said  to  he  signs  of  ideas,'  and 
that  language  is  <  called  the  vehicle  of  thought.'  But  mind  ye,  we  did 
not  affirm  that  they  are  so.  Nay,  we  demur  at  the  assertion.  For 
though  words  sometimes  have  a  signification,  they  are  for  the  most  part 
no  sign  of  any  idea  at  all,  as,  in  a  majority  of  cases  where  they  are 
exhibited,  none  is  connected  with  them.  And  as  for  language  being  the 
vehicle  of  thought,  it  is  indeed  sometimes  so,  but  as  it  oflen  happens  in 
the  long  trains  of  the  funerals  of  the  rich,  many  of  the  finest  vehicles  go 
empty ;  and  when  language  is  well  exhibited,4ts  inward  vacuity  is  little 
more  liable  to  detection  than  is  that  of  the  close  coach  in  the  splendid 
procession.     We  admire  the  exterior  of  both,  regardless  of  the  contents. 

There  is  no  higher  indication  of  transcendent  genius  than  the  fre- 
quent introduction  of  original  words,  manufactured  for  the  occasion,  and 
of  foreign  material.  In  the  accomplishment  of  this  onerous,  magnani- 
mous and  philanthropic  design,  the  operator  will  find  occasion  often 
when  Cynthia  has  donned  her  pale  night-cap  and  retired  to  repose,  to 
trim  the  nocturnal  oleaginous  luminary,  while  Sol  is  pouring  his  per- 
pendicular rays  upon  his  very  antipodes.  And  often  has  the  successful 
aspirant  continued  his  lucubrations  in  weaving  logographical  buskins 
and  pin.afores  in  which  to  enrobe  his  unborn  urchins,  which  he  perceives 
are  striving  like  Jacob  and  Esau,  ready  to  burst  forth  to  the  light  from 
his  craniological  matrice ;  he  continues,  we  say,  till  Lucifer  brings  the 
dawn,  announcing  the  approach  of  Helius,  the  old  hay-maker,  extin- 
guishes the  celestial  lamps,  lest  Saturn,  the  alderman  of  the  ward,  should 
complain  of  a  useless  waste  of  the  piscatorial  unction  with  which  they 
are  fed,  and  Aurora,  springing  from  her  Orient  bed-chamber,  displays 
her  rubicund  and  albescent  under-garments  to  the  gaze  of  wakening 
mortals,  blushing  •  like  a  boiled  lobster  from  brown  to  red !'  Such  is  the 
favorite  son  of  genius,  whom  Fame,  descending  from  her  aerial  height, 
planting  her  sinister  digitals  in  his  soap-locks,  and  clutching  with  her 
dextrals  the  seat  of  his  unmentionables,  shall  bear  aloft  to  the  pinnacle 
of  Olympus,  where  the  muses  shall  dance  around  him  '  La  Cracovienne' 
a  la  Ellsler,  and  crown  him  with  bay  and  laurel.  '  Sartor  Resartus' 
shall  not  be  more  <  sartin'  than  his  renown. 

The  *  pluralis  excellentuB^  is  the  prerogative  of  kings,  newspaper  edi- 
tors,  and  all  public  speakers.  This  mode  of  expression  gives  a  man 
peculiar  dignity ;  and  if  we  do  not  honor  ourselves,  we  cannot  expect 
honor  from  others.  Beside,  the  expression  is  strictly  proper.  A  man 
of  genius  and  learning  is  by  no  means  a  unit.  He  is  intellectually 
made  up  of  several  individuals.  How  could  the  mind  beget,  conceive 
and  bring  forth  ideas,  if  it  were  not  of  both  genders  ?  The  intellectual 
powers  of  man  form  a  very  numerous  group,  among  whom  harmony 
and  discord  alternately  prevail.  But  when  we  hear  their  organ  of  com- 
munication, who  acts  as  a  sort  of  reporter  for  the  company,  announce 
that  <  we'  do,  think  suggest,  or  determine  so-and-so,  one  is  led  to  conclude 
that  <  so-and-so,'  Is  the  unan^xioqs  eonclusioo  of  the  whole  associatioQ  of 
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the  inner.man,  and  so  one  receives  what  is  uttered  with  the  greater  confi- 
denoe.  Some  of  our  transcendental  perfectionists  have  arrived  at  such 
a  state  of  unison  with  <  the  Divinity,'  that  when  it  snows  or  rains,  they 
say,  *I  snow,*  *  I  rain ;'  but  they  dare  not  say  *  we  snow,'  « we  rain.' 
It  is  only  one  of  the  persons  of  this  numerous  mental  fraternity  that  snows 
and  rains.  This  personage  I  suppose  may  be  Mr.  Credence,  while  my 
Lord  Will,  Lady  Keason  and  Mr.  Understanding,  would  give  the  lie 
direct  to  an  allegation  that  they  had  made  such  assertions. 

Always  introduce  terms  of  rhetoric,  logic  and  metaphysics.     Never 
fail  to  reason  <  k  priori'  <  ad  hominem,'  and  *  k  posteriori ;'  and  your  end- 
less figures  of  rhetoric  should  often  be  called  by  name.     Your  produc- 
tion will  be  defective  if  it  has  not  the  term  '  ideal'  introduced  at  least 
three  times ;  a  slight  touch  of  *  Liberty  and  Human  rights*;'  some  allusioa 
to  the  transcendent  excellencies  of  our  country  and  institutions ;  and  if 
you  would  have  it  <  highly  finished'  it  should  have  a  little  spice  of  Trans- 
cendentalism and  Socialism.     No  matter  what  the  title  is,  happy  allu- 
sions can  always  be  made  to  these  standing  topics.     Nothing  can  be 
more  appropriate  than  to  be  eternally  introducing  the  gods  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Mythology.    Jupiter,  Juno,  Minerva,  and  the  whole  family, 
even  down  to  poor  little  Priapus,  should  be  at  your  service.     And  then 
you  should  play  with  '  Orion  and  the  Pleiades,'  the  '  Great  Bear  and 
the  Cubs,'  *  Virgo  and  the  Heifer,'  <  The  Lion  and  the  Crab,'  and  all  the 
constellations,  as  a  young  girl  does  with  her  pet  squirrel  and  Canary 
birds.     And  you  may  introduce  every  plant,  animal  and  mineral,  ojf 
which  you  know  the  name,  though  unable  to  recognize  any  of  them  at 
sight.     None  of  us  at  the  present  day  are  so  utterly  demented  as  to 
take  the  trouble  of  thinking  mainly  for  ourselves.     It  were  endless  to 
enumerate  the  objections  to  such  a  course.    It  is  true,  the  time  was  when 
men  had  to  think  for  themselves,  so  likewise  was  each  man  obliged  ta 
make  his  own  clothes  and  shoes.     A  man  must  be  an  ass  who  would 
drive  an  ox-team  with  a  load  of  grain  from  Genesee  to  Albany,  though 
his  ancestors  were  commended  for  so  doing.     Have  we«  labor-saTing 
machines  for  the  hands  only,  and  none  for  the  head  ?    Is  the  body  to  be 
<  borne  on  flowery  beds  of  ease,'  with  the  rapidity  of  the  planets  in  their 
orbs,  and  the  mind  to  plod  on  in  the  old  way,  subjected  to  all  the  drudgery 
of  our  forefathers  ?     As  well  might  we  harness  the  steers  and  old  mare 
before  a  sled,  take  a  bundle  of  hay,  a  bag  of  oats,  a  box  of  prorisionsy 
and  jug  of  whiskey,  to  perform  a  journey ;  for  so  did  our  fathers.    But 
rail-roads  and  steam,  improved  machinery  and  stereotyped  opinions,  are 
obviating  the  necessity  of  much  mental  or  corporal  labor.     It  is  true,  old 
ideas,  like  old  men,  must  have  new  wardrobes ;  both  must  conform  in 
dress  to  the  fashion  of  the  times.     And  I  think  any  attentive  auditor  of 
modern  discourses  from  the  pulpit,  or  essays  from  the  press,  will  often 
recognize  the  sentiments  advanced  as  old  acquaintances,  and  could  addreee 
almost  any  of  them  in  familiar  terms,  like  the  following :  <  Bill,  how  do 
you  do  ?  you  have  got  a  new  jacket  since  I  saw  you.'     To  which  « Bill* 
may  be  supposed  to  reply:  <  Almost  dead,  I  thank  you  ;  my  shirt  has 
been  changed  a  thousand-and-one  times.     Sometimes  I  am  apparelled  as 
loosely  as  a  Turk ;  sometimes  screwed  up  like  a  young  lady's  waist, 
till  there  is  no  vitality  in  me.    I  have  been  distorted  and  tortured  into 
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every  possible  shape,  and  have  lost  all  my  original  freshness  and  vigor. 
O,  that  I  could  always  have  worn  that  easy  home-spun  suit  which  my 
parent  put  me  into  V 

But  one  of  the  most  beautiful  characteristics  of  the  age  is  a  prone- 
ness  to  succour  the  deserted  and  helpless.  Preeminently  is  this  dispo- 
sition manifested  in  an  inclination  to  cherish  the  sentiments  of  the  illus- 
trious dead.  The  men  of  this  generation  are  immortalizing  an  offspring 
whose  progenitors  have  long  since  passed  away.  They  adopt  them  as 
their  own,  incorporate  them  into  their  own  families,  clothe,  adorn,  cherish 
and  claim  as  their  legitimate  produce,  many  whose  parents  have  long 
slept  in  the  dust.  Shade  of  Plato !  what  gratitude  dost  thou  owe  to  the 
men  of  this  generation,  who  have  converted  their  brains  into  foundling- 
hospitals  for  thy  rejected  and  illegitimate  offspring !  Pythagoras !  Aris- 
totle !  Socrates !  Bacon !  Locke !  Newton !  Your  prolific  craniums 
have  fathered  upon  the  world  such  a  numerous  progeny,  that  all  the 
resources  of  the  age  are  exhausted  in  defending  and  supporting  them, 
to  the  entire  neglect  of  generating  any  thing  original.  And  though 
ancient  maidens  sometimes  lavish  their  affections  upon  monkeys  and  cats, 
yet  more  discreet  minds,  in  default  of  genuine  issue,  will  adopt  and 
christen  with  a  sui-cognomination  the  progeny  of  others,  cherish  them 
as  their  own,  and  forget  that  they  are  not  of  their  own  gestation.  The 
glory  of  the  scholar  of  the  nineteenth  century  consists  in  an  ability  to 
torture  the  vocabularies  of  all  languages  into  infinitely  diversified  robeSi 
ornaments  and  vehicles  for  the  accommodation  of  the  fosterlings  of  their 
adoption.  And  thus  is  brought  to  pass  the  saying :  <  Sing,  O  barren,  that 
didst  not  bear ;  break  forth  into  singing,  thou  that  didst  not  travail,  for 
more  are  the  children  of  the  desolate  than  the  children  of  the  married 
wife.' 
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A  pjSAir  sing 

To  the  hale  old  King 
Who  has  reigned  for  many  a  year ! 

With  his  jovial  train 

He  comes  again, 
The  wintry  hoars  to  cheer ! 

Though  locks  of  snow 

Rest  on  his  brow, 
And  the  hoar  frost  drapes  his  chin, 

Yet  his  eyes  shine  bright 

With  a  merry  light, 
And  his  heart  beats  warm  within ! 

To  old  and  yoong 

His  giAs  are  flune, 
As  he  speeds  on  his  ffieesome  way, 

And  our  spirits  oomid 

At  the  joyous  somid, 
'  Old  Christsiai  comefl  to-day  !** 


The  loved  of  yore 

Are  met  once  more, 
And  band  is  clasped  in  hand ; 

While  friendship's  chain. 

Long  snapped  m  twain, 
Is  linked  at  his  command. 

With  one  glad  voiee 

Let  earth  rejoice. 
To  welcome  his  cheerful  reign  ; 

And  a  warmer  glow 

Our  hearts  will  know, 
As  we  echo  back  the  strain. 

And  loudly  raise, 

A  hymn  of  praise, 
While  our  souls  with  rapture  tbriD, 

To  Him  whoee  birth 

Brought  'peace  on  earthr 
And  unto  men  good  will  V 
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Sweet  ivy  !  let  thy  verdant  folds  entwine 

The  sacred  dust  of  Shellet,  bard  divine; 

Whose  fire  was  quenched  beneath  the  lucid  sea 

That  laves  the  flowery  mai^e  of  Italy. 

The  elements  did  moan  around  his  bier, 

In  him  they  lost  their  best  interpreter. 

For  his  most  subtile,  sympathizing  frame 

Was  as  a  sweet  melodious  instrument. 

Through  all  whose  pores  and  millioa  channels  went 

The  universe  into  his  heart  and  brain. 

In  musical  influxes,  that  ebbed  amain 

From  out  his  lips,  in  verse  of  power  to  tame 

A  tiger's  heart,  or  suage  an  angel's  pain. 

Through  his  well-jointed  pipe  Uie  starry  ^fyret 

Of  planets  sane*  their  gladness  and  their  soft  desires 

In  wild  Mosnadic  strains,  and  their  sweet  dreams 

The  leaves  did  whisper,  and  the  clouds  and 

And  winds  their  fluent  exultations  pour 

With  the  sky-vaulted  ocean's  oigan-roar! 
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My  dear  Friend  :  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  call  my  last  epistle  <  ratber 
dry.'  I  will  promise  occasionally  to  please  you  better,  but  accordiiig 
to  our  original  agreement,  you  must  let  me  go  on  in  my  own  way.  I 
am  aware  that  I  have  thus  far  been  so  much  carried  away  by  the  im- 
portance  of  the  political  circumstances  and  events  occurring  here,  that 
I  have  said  very  little  from  personal  observation.  You  will  therefore  be 
glad  enough  to  excuse  an  episode  of  a  less  serious  nature.  I  haT8 
somehow  or  other  become  quite  attached  to  a  little  neighbor  of  mine,  a 
colored  woman,  who  every  morning  is  to  be  seen  at  the  vegetable  inar« 
kct,  sitting  near  the  corner  of  the  Calla  de  la  Cwa,  in  the  Plaxa^  T^2<^| 
surrounded  by  sweet  potatoes  and  plantains,  and  little  piles  of  beansy 
turnips,  tomatoes,  egg-pears,  dried  corn,  and  so  forth,  set  upon  several 
coarse  straw-mats,  animated  and  cheerful,  and  turning  round  in  her  large 
easy  leather  chair,  to  talk  with  her  numerous  acquaintances,  or  to  per- 
suade  her  customers  into  a  bargain,  and  occasionally  answering  soma 
flattering  and  but  too  significant  though  public  insinuation  of  her  ena- 
moured gallants,  as  naturally  and  coolly  as  if  it  in  no  way  ooncemed 
her.  I  have  oflen  wondered,  while  observing  her  at  her  usual  BtatioOi 
so  active,  so  busy  and  pleasant,  and  so  perfectly  agreeable  to  every  ones 
how  the  apparent  art  of  a  coarse  but  withal  graceful  politeness  had 
been  acquired  by  this  woman.     There  she  would  sit  for  hours  afad  hour% 

*  Ssi  the  wondsrAiI  plsoslary  eborm  with  which  the  'Fromethtai  Unboaad' 
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in  her  very  loose  calico-dress,  with  a  yellow-and-black  shawl,  a  clean 
Madras  handkerchief  on  her  head,  green  silk  shoes,  no  stockings,  a  fat, 
fresh,  happy  face,  beautiful  white  teeth,  rings  of  all  kinds  on  her  fingers, 
ear-rings,  bracelets,  and  a  coral  necklace,  brilliant  on  the  black  surface 
of  her  smooth  skin.  Why  I  should  feel  any  more  interest  in  '  Maria 
del  Rosario'  than  in  any  of  the  other  dealers  in  the  market,  I  know  not ; 
but  certain  it  is,  that  I  was  agreeably  attracted  by  her  manner,  and 
thought  I  read  in  her  looks  evident  demonstrations  of  a  feeling  soul 
within. 

Having  got  into  conversation  with  her  one  morning,  when  I  was 
tempted  to  buy  some  of  her  really  beautiful  Avocado-pears,  I  soon  af\er 
had  a  fit  opportunity  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  my  surmise.  At 
ten  o'clock,  having  paid  the  commissary  a  tax  for  the  privilege  of  sell- 
ing at  the  market,  she  would  retire  to  her  dwelling,  which  was  a  small 
wooden  house,  away  off  in  the  Barrio  de  San  Lazaro,  facing  the  boister- 
ous beatings  of  the  ocean  at  the  Punta,  and  looking  as  desolate  and 
dreary  as  the  countenance  of  the  inmate  was  invariably  cheerful  and 
calm.  There  she  would  commence  a  new  task,  that  of  washing  and 
ironing,  which  kept  her  in  constant  labor  until  late  in  the  evening.  As 
her  industry  appeared  to  me  so  unavailing  and  endless,  I  was  induced 
to  question  her  particularly  about  her  private  affairs.  Thus  I  became 
acquainted  with  the  following  facts:  Poor  Rosario  had  come  from  the 
country  of  the  Mandingoes,  in  her  early  youth ;  had  been  sold  to  a 
wealthy  family,  where  she  had  enjoyed  many  hours  of  leisure,  which 
she  so  employed  as  to  obtain  th«  means  of  purchasing  her  freedom.  But 
since  the  patronage  of  her  former  master  was  no  longer  her's,  the  petty 
exactions  of  the  commissaries  and  sub-commissaries  of  the  poHce  ate 
up  nearly  all  her  earnings.  On  a  great  festival  she  had  not  complied 
with  the  order  of  having  a  lighted  lantern  at  her  street-door,  and  was 
obliged  to  pay  a  fine  for  the  infraction.  One  of  the  female  servants  living 
with  her  had  let  her  license  run  five  or  six  days  beyond  its  time  without 
renewing  it,  which  brought  upon  poor  Rosario  the  charge  of  keeping 
unlicensed  persons  of  color  at  her  house.  There  was  a  number  of 
similar  unfortunate  unavoidable  little  committals,  which  caused  her  in- 
cessant trouble  and  expense.  But  her  most  serious  source  of  misery 
arose  from  her  determination  to  obtain  from  a  captain  of  a  regiment,  sta- 
tioned  at  Havana,  her  long-standing  bill  for  washing.  All  her  endea- 
vers,  through  the  under-menials  of  justice  with  whom  she  was  in  con- 
stant contact,  having  proved  fruitless,  she  appeared  one  morning  at  the 
audience  of  the  Captain-General  to  establish  her  claim  against  her  debtor. 
From  the  moment  she  stated  at  the  lower  bureau  her  object,  she  was  evi- 
dently an  unwelcome  visitor,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  most  daring  woman. 
She  lost  the  whole  of  one  morning  to  get  the  order  to  appear;  she  could 
hardly  find  any  one  to  execute  it;  and  was  harassed  and  kept  waiting 
for  a  number  of  days,  until  her  perseverance  overcame  all  obstacles, 
and  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  appearing  at  the  tribunal,  with  the  repre- 
sentative of  her  debtor,  a  diminutive,  rugged,  and  sly  little  old  man, 
abundant  in  words,  scant  of  ideas,  and  as  little  concerned  in  the  clear- 
ing of  the  case  as  she  was  desirous  of  making  it  distinct.  Her  heart 
nearly  failed  her  when  she  saw  that  instead  of  the  imposing  presence  of 
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the  Captain-General,  she  was  only  heard  by  a  beardless  officer,  Terbally 
commissioned  by  His  Excellency.  The  latter  nevertheless  took  special 
care  to  sign  all  the  judicial  acts,  as  if  he  had  been  present  at  them,  so 
as  to  receive  the  fees.  It  was  alleged,  on  the  part  of  the  debtor,  that 
though  the  instructions  received  from  his  party  were  not  perfectly  satis- 
factory, there  had  been  what  the  law  styled  'plus  petitior^ihe  bill  having 
been  overcharged ;  that  it  was  subject  to  a  liquidation,  and  that  the  case 
should  be  written  down  and  followed  through  the  regular  order  of  pro- 
ceedings. There  was  no  one  to  answer  for  her,  that  the  amount  beiog  a 
small  one  it  should  be  decided  at  once,  and  Rosario  had  the  sad  altema- 
tive  of  abandoning  her  claim,  or  throwing  herself  in  the  ocean  of  a  Cuba 
law-suit,  with  the  additional  cause  of  dread  of  her  antagonist,  who  was 
an  European  officer  in  active  service. 

On  the  evening  of  her  appearance  at  court,  I  called  on  my  poor  friend, 
whose  fate  became  interesting  to  me ;  and  soon  after  my  inquiries  had 
been  answered,  the  same  little  man  who  acted  for  the  captain  at  the 
court  came  in. 

'  Well,'  said  he,  at  once,  with  the  air  of  most  profound  indifferenoe 
to  her  sorrows,  *  I  have  come  to  see  you  merely  for  your  own  sake, 
for  I  would  not  have  you  get  into  trouble.  You  are  yet  in  time  :  it  will 
be  my  business  to  press  the  suit  hereafler,  and  you  will  be  obliged  in 
three  days'  time  to  name  your  own  procurador,  or  law-agent,  and  supply 
him  with  about  as  much  money  for  expenses  as  the  debt  amounts  to.  I 
propose  to  you  to  reduce  the  eighty-two  dollars  you  claim,  to  thirty*fbur| 
which  will  be  paid  by  me  in  a  reasonable  time;  and  you  pay  the 
charges  of  the  suit  as  far  as  they  go,  now,  and  thank  me  too ;  ibr  you 
do  not  know  what  it  is  to  get  yourself  into  trouble  with  the  army/ 

During  this  conversation,  Rosario  occasionally  looked  at  me,  as  if  to 
seek  advice  ;  and  whether  she  read  in  my  countenance  decided  marka 
of  indignation,  or  not,  she  mustered  courage,  and  in  spite  of  the  threats 
of  the  agent,  and  of  the  under-commissary  of  police,  who  came  to  stand 
by  him,  and  to  censure  the  steps  she  had  taken,  she  insisted  upon  going 
on  with  her  suit. 

From  this  time,  it  was  no  longer  in  Rosario's  power  to  appease,  with 
comparatively  tri/ling  gifts,  the  insatiable  avarice  and  ill-nature  of  the 
commissaries.  Just  as  the  law-agent  had  threatened,  the  suit  was  fol- 
lowed on  in  writing,  with  more  activity  on  the  part  of  the  defendant, 
who  represented  himself  as  very  indignant ;  and  the  wretched  and  die* 
consolate  washerwoman  was  obliged  to  borrow  money,  in  order  to  carry 
it  on.  She  had  of  course  named  an  agent  for  herself,  such  as  she  oouM 
find,  who  would  take  charge  of  so  troublesome  and  unpromising  an 
affair ;  and  though  now  and  then  soothed  with  the  hopes  of  obtaining 
one  favorable  resolution,  there  was  nothing  very  positive  in  the  result, 
excepting  that  time,  money,  and  patience  were  lost.  At  last,  I  was  qp 
moved  by  her  distress  that  I  resolved  to  do  something  for  her;  and 
having  secured  a  respectable  friend  among  the  lawyers,  I  prevailed 
upon  him  to  see  into  her  case.  Immediately  after  this,  my  friend  had 
the  woman's  agent  called  to  him,  so  as  to  obtain  and  peruse  the  pro^ 
ceedings,  which  had  been  thus  far  advanced;  and  I  saw  such  acbangs 
in  tho  manner  of  the  commissaries,  and  the  little  contemptiUe  set  of 
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agents  employed  in  the  business,  that  I  began  to  feel  as  if  I  had  done  a 
great  deal  for  the  woman.  To  satisfy  myself  on  the  subject — for 
Rosario  was  already  overpowering  in  her  thanks,  and  in  the  fulness  of 
her  heart,  begged  me  to  allow  her  to  do  my  washing  for  nothing  —  I 
hastened  one  morning  to  my  learned  friend  of  the  law.  Behind  a  rather 
high  table,  literally  covered  with  processes,  or  <  autos,'  my  friend  was 
negligently  seated,  in  a  ponderous  Spanish  easy-chair.  He  was  sur* 
rounded  by  a  few  business  men,  who  seemed  waiting  for  their  turn  to 
speak  with  him  ;  and  altogether  taken  up  with  the  brief  instructions  of 
notary  clerks  and  agents.  At  times  he  would  place  his  signature  at 
the  bottom  of  some  petition  or  writing ;  and  invariably  sustained  the  uii« 
moved  countenance  of  an  old  warrior,  no  matter  what  ponderous  or 
dreadful  tale  or  information  were  communicated  to  him.  On  seeing 
me  come  in,  he  for  one  moment  looked  as  if  he  were  going  to  rise  from 
the  drudgery  which  surrounded  him,  and  as  if  he  could  smile  over  it 
with  me ;  but  the  next  instant  he  sank  back  into  his  usual  tone,  bowed 
slightly  to  me,  and  turned  unconsciously  around  on  the  agitated  circle 
which  pressed  about  him. 

'  I  have  seen  the  process  of  your  proteg6,'  said  he,  at  last,  when  an 
opportunity  offered  to  attend  on  me,  <  and  am  afraid  that  nothing  can  be 
done  for  her.  In  the  first  place,  the  act  of  comparescence  is  enacted  in 
such  language  as  best  suited  the  party  of  the  Captain.  She  appean 
herself  more  desirous  of  having  her  account  approved  of,  than  of  coU 
lectifig  the  sum.  Then,  in  the  numberless  petitions  of  her  own  agenti 
this  seems  to  have  been  the  principal  point  of  his  requests.r  On  the 
other  hand,  the  protests  of  the  Captain,  from  the  very  first  act,  as  to  hie 
readiness  to  exhibit  the  sum,  provided  it  be  ascertained,  are  calculated 
to  make  the  expenses  bear  on  the  poor  woman.  This  is  probably  an 
explicit  or  instinctive  combination  of  all  the  law-agents>  assessors,  and 
lawyers  in  the  case,  who  generally  endeavor  to  stamp  some  weak  point 
on  the  party  who  is  more  ready  or  able  to  pay,  so  as  not  to  lose  their 
fees  by  giving  all  right  to  the  innocent.'  My  friend,  added,  however, 
that  he  would  call  upon  the  Captain-General  himself,  and  have  some 
conversation  with  him,  and  would  then  see  me  again.  The  uncommon 
circumstance  of  a  respectable  lawyer  appearing  privately  to  demand 
attention  to  a  case  like  this,  produced  some  useful  effect  The  General 
ordered  instant  payment  of  the  sum  ;  but  what  he  could  not  interfere 
with,  as  he  said,  was  the  expenses,  which  were  far  beyond  the  amount 
sued  for ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  was  understood  and  settled  that 
poor  Rosario  should  neither  claim  her  bill  nor  pay  any  charges,  and 
endeavor  thereafter  to  be  as  amiable  and  generous  to  the  little  set  of 
menials  of  justice  as  she  had  been  previously. 

This  little  history  is  every  day  repeated  in  a  thousand  different  shapes; 
and  surely  no  one  who  sees  occasionally  in  the  city  of  Havana  the  ap- 
pearance of  comfort  and  civilization,  the  pompous  records  of  reforms, 
and  the  annual  speeches  of  the  judicial  courts,  glowing  with  equitable 
principles  of  justice  and  humanity,  could  imagine  that  the  society  which 
seems  thus  prosperous  and  lofty  is  devoured  by  a  cancer  so  destructive  ta 
their  fortunes,  ease  and  repose.  Speaking  on  this  subject,  the  Revista  d^ 
EspaMy  of  the  month  of  April  of  the  present  year,  expresses  itself  thus : 
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<  Were  you  to  withdraw  the  brilliant  mask  which  hides  the  state  of 
the  country,  a  lacerated  and  deformed  skeleton  would  present  itself  to 
our  sight.  •  •  .  •  Other  evils,  other  abuses,  may  chiefly  fall  on  inter- 
ests and  classes  better  able  to  support  them  ;  but  those  coming  from  the 
administration  of  justice,,  prey  upon  every  class  and  condition  io  life; 
impairing  and  absolutely  ruining  the  most  indigent  and  helpless.' 

The  judicial  administration  of  the  island  is  in  the  hands  of  the  GSo- 
▼ernors  and  Lieutenant-Groveilsors  named  by  the  Court,  with  an  atees- 
sor,  if  military ;  or,  if  themselves  lawyers,  without  one.  These  tribu- 
nals take  cognizance  of  all  cases,  whether  civil  or  criminal.  Two  al- 
caldes, elected  by  the  corporation,  are  also  competent  judges,  who  caa 
act  with  assessors  named  by  themselves.  There  are,  beside,  men  who 
are  judges  of  special  classes ;  such  as  the  TrilmTud  de  Bureo,  which  is 
the  only  one  where  a  gentleman  of  the  King's  household  can  be  sued ; 
and  the  Tribunal  de  Chterra^  exclusively  for  the  military.  But  bjr 
whatever  name  they  may  be  called,  they  are  invariably  composed  it 
one  single  responsible  judge,  who  prepares  the  case,  from  its  comnnenoe- 
ment  to  the  sentence,  and  very  often  commits  his  most  sacred  and  im- 
portant functions  to  the  notary,  who,  in  his  turn,  passes  the  same  to  his 
clerk.  I  am  confident  that  if,  at  any  given  moment,  the  Royal  Court  of 
Justice  of  Havana  were  to  send  agents  through  the  city  to  seize  eToiy 
process  going  on,  it  would  be  found,  upon  an  average,  that  they  are  car- 
ried on  for  at  least  twenty  days,  or  a  month,  without  tlie  notaries  placing 
their  signatures  at  the  bottom  of  the  acts  they  profess  to  have  been 
present  at.  I  mention  this  circumstance,  of  easy  confirmation,  because 
it  speaks  volumes.  The  Captain-General,  associated  with  a  difierent 
assessor  or  Lieutenant-Grovernor,  as  legal  adviser,  forms  a  number  of 
distinct  tribunals.  He  is  never  consulted  ;  his  only  part  being  to  place 
his  signature  at  the  bottom  of  each  resolution,  of  which  he  is  not  even 
apprized,  and  to  collect  his  fees  for  the  same.  Every  one  of  these  de- 
crees is  marked  with  a  price  on  the  margin,  which  makes  up  the  income 
of  each  judge,  and  likewise  of  the  notary.  It  Vequires,  therefore,  a  de- 
gree of  self-denial  on  their  part,  never  to  be  met  with,  to  oblige  tiiem  to 
shorten  instead  of  lengthening  these  processes;  which  are  therefore 
entangled  in  the  most  scandalous  manner.  When  such  a  plausible 
cause  of  the  evil  is  to  be  found  thus  easily,  and  when  the  political  and 
military  dependance  of  the  judicial  branch  is  so  visible,  we  can  hardly 
understand  the  obscure  proposals  of  the  Revista  :  which,  in  endeavor- 
ing  to  remedy  such  sufferings,  rather  disapproves  of  that  noble  inde- 
pendence of  the  courts  which  all  civilized  nations  admit  as  essential  to 
an  equitable  execution  of  the  laws.  As  it  is,  according  to  the  same 
periodical,  the  military  assessor  obtains  yearly  from  thirty  to  fortj 
thousand  dollars;  the  marine  assessor  from  twelve  to  sixteen  thousand 
dollars ;  the  assessor  and  fiscal  of  the  Financial  Tribunal  about  twenty 
thousand  dollars  each.  The  Tribunal  of  Marine,  to  judge  those  be- 
longing  to  the  Navy,  is  composed  of  the  General  of  the  Marine  Depart- 
ment signing,  and  his  assessor  acting,  in  the  same  form  and  with  the 
same  emoluments  as  the  tribunals  of  the  Captain-Creneral.  The  Intend- 
ant  and  his  assessor,  in  the  same  order,  compose  the  Financial  Tribv^ 
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nal,  which  claims  ami  judges  the  cases  of  debt  against  the  6ovemment| 
or  its  various  rights  in  grants  and  property. 

From  these  several  special  tribunals,  appeals  are  generally  carried 
to  juntas,  or  associations  of  three,  of  the  same  assessor-judges ;  who, 
thus  united,  form  a  Superior  Court.  The  Tribunal  of  Commerce  is 
composed  of  a  number  of  merchants,  who  are  always  busy  with  their 
own  affairs;  and  though  possessing  the  advantage  of  a  code,  (which  is 
a  very  essential  one,  no  matter  how  imperfect  it  may  be,)  take  no  notice 
of  it  whatever,  and  constantly  subscribe  the  decrees  presented  to  them 
by  the  notary. 

This  tribunal,  those  of  the  alcaldes,  and  those  of  the  Governors  and 
Lieutenant  Grovernors,  when  the  parties  have  no  privileged  *  fuero,'  like 
the  military  tribunals,  q<o  in  appeal  to  the  Royal  Audiencia,  as  also  the 
remarkable  tribunal  called  *  Of  the  Properly  of  the  Dead.'  This  latter, 
being  a  constant  cause  of  anxiety  to  foreigners,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
explain  its  functions*  They  are  soon  told:  whenever  an  individual  dies 
whose  heirs  are  absent  from  the  country,  the  Judge  and  his  notary  hasten 
to  the  spot ;  making  very  expensive  excursions  and  delays,  and  inven* 
tories,  long  and  generally  useless;  interferes  in  the  transactions  of  those 
agents  who  held  the  confidence  of  the  deceased  ;  and,  if  no  legal  and 
intelligent  representative  appears,  promptly  dwindles  into  nothing  the 
property,  by  the  officious  and  costly  acts  to  keep  it  in  safety.  I  appeal 
to  the  honesty  of  the  few  merchants  who  make  it  a  practice  to  turn 
every  thing  to  the  best  account  of  the  Spanish  administration,  to  say  if 
there  is  the  least  exaggeration  in  this  picture. 

You  may  say,  perhaps,  that  I  am  too  partial  to  Ferdinand  VII.  But, 
in  considering  the  several  aspects  under  which  I  would  regard  this 
island,  I  am  constantly  obliged  to  acknowledge  his  bright  and  ju- 
dicious acts.  As  far  back  as  the  17th  of  March,  1826,  he  issued  a 
royal  order,  requiring  the  Cuban  authorities  and  public  bodies  to  report 
on  the  state  of  the  several  departments  of  its  administration.  Three 
very  distinguished,  talented  and  able  gentlemen.  Count  Femandina, 
Colonel  Don  Jos^  Pizarro  y  Gardin,  and  Don  Wenceslao  Villa  Urrutia, 
executed  the  report,  from  a  committee  of  the  ancient  respectable  con- 
sulado,  in  the  most  creditable  manner.  *  The  vices  of  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  are  evident,'  says  the  report ;  *  they  are  occasioned  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  tribunals  are  formed  ;  by  the  monstrous  divi- 
sion  of  the  judicial  districts;  by  the  extension  of  the  military  jurisdic- 
tion ;  by  the  abuses  introduced  through  the  avarice  of  legal  agents ;  by 
the  errors  in  the  form  of  procedure;  and  by  the  laws  which  determine 
the  order  and  value  of  written  or  testimonial  proofs.' 

Among  the  various  important  reforms  then  proposed  to  the  King  by 
that  enlightened  committee,  under  date  of  1880, 1  may  distinguish  the 
following: 

I.  A  greater  number  and  a  new  form  to  the  municipalities,  more  lib- 
eral, and  in  accordance  with  the  advance  of  the  science  of  government ; 
suggested  by  a  royal  order  of  30th  September,  1827. 

II.  The  suppression  of  judges  whose  part  is  only  to  sign  and  receive 
fees. 

III.  The  formation  of  tribunals  whose  members  should  hare  fixed 
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salaries ;  and  the  designation  of  means  to  sustain  them,  without 
sioning  any  burthen  to  the  public  treasury. 

IV.  Prohibition  against  employing  notary's  clerks. 

V.  Attorneys  for  the  prosecution  of  criminal  suits,  from  the  first  news 
of  a  crime  having  been  committed. 

VI.  Suppression  of  all  kinds  of  fees  received  by  the  members  <d  the 
tribunals. 

VII.  The  introduction  of  verbal  defences  instead  of  written  ones,  in 
certain  stages  of  the  proceedings. 

VIII.  To  indemnify  the  Captain-Greneral  against  the  diminution  of 
his  income,  resulting  from  the  fees  herein  expressed. 

IX.  Greater  simplicity  in  the  forms  of  procedure. 

X.  Less  facility  in  admitting  testimonial  proofs. 

The  report  examines  in  a  truly  philosophical  spirit  the  only  written 
colonial  law  to  which  the  Spanish  administration  may  attribute  its  use- 
ful or  evil  results,  called  the  '  Ordinance  of  Intendants.'  It  is  evident 
from  the  very  appropriate  references  to  the  experience  of  the  past  io  the 
Spanish  dominions,  whether  of  Europe  or  America,  that  the  separation 
or  the  civil  and  legal  from  the  military  administration  has  always  been 
attended  with  prosperous  consequences  both  to  the  country  and  to  the 
public  treasury.  The  Bourbons,  it  is  said,  through  the  judicious  divi- 
sion of  power,  highly  improved  the  condition  of  Spain,  and  drew  away 
from  her  the  evils  which  had  afflicted  the  Peninsula  during  the  preo^ 
ding  dynasty.  '  It  was  this  advantage,'  says  the  report, '  that  Charles 
the  Third  would  communicate  to  America  in  the  Ordinance  of  Inten- 
dants  of  1786.  In  the  latter  there  were  some  alterations  introduced  from 
that  exercised  from  1718  in  Old  Spain,  for  while  the  political  and  milU 
tary  governors  were  sustained  on  one  hand,  the  financial  and  mu- 
nicipal government  were  assigned  to  the  Intendant,  the  monarch  having 
always  in  mind  the  benefits  which  the  concentration  of  all  the  diflbrent 
branches  of  the  civil  administration  in  a  chief  other  than  the  militarja 
had  produced  in  Spain.' 

In  the  year  1844,  in  a  report  of  Messrs.  Santos,  Suarez,  Esoovedo  and 
Ayesteran,  on  the  subject  of  white  immigration  to  Cuba,  written  under 
the  strong  conviction  of  the  evils  which  the  judicial  order  hringaoQ  the 
country,  we  see  the  same  truthful  picture ;  perhaps  greater  uneasiness 
and  excitement,  but  at  the  same  time  we  can  notice  the  constraint,  and 
the  impossibility  of  the  authors  using  the  frank  and  candid  laneunge 
which  a  kw  years  before  had  been  used  under  the  parental  care  of  Fer- 
dinand Seventh.  Having  laid  before  the  Board  of  Improvement  the 
natural  resources  of  aggrandizement  possessed  by  the  island  of  Cuba« 
it  is  therein  observed  that  the  proportion  of  its  wild  to  its  cultiTated 
lands  stand  as  100  to  645.  <  What  is  the  reason,'  it  is  asked, '  that  with 
the  amount  of  emigration  from  Europe,  population  should  not  accrue  to 
this  rich  and  fertile  island  V  Admitting  that  the  means  of  subsistenoe 
are  the  true  measure  of  population,  the  reporter  goes  on  to  examine  the 
constant  causes  which  every  where  attend  the  want  of  those  naeans. 
The  first,  coming  in  the  usual  order,  viz.,  the  unproductiveness  of  the 
country,  is  not  at  all  to  be  found  in  Cuba.  The  second  cause,  which  is 
the  idleness  of  the  laboring  class^.  or  ignorance  of  oapitalistSy  musl  be 
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corrected  under  a  very  active  system.  It  is  the  third  cause  which  has 
paralyzed  the  colonization,  and  will  always  make  the  efforts  of  the  local 
government  and  public  bodies  unavailing.  It  consists,  according  to  the 
report,  in  the  administration  of  justice,  which  from  its  vicious  forms,  the 
insecurity  it  brings  upon  all  kinds  of  property,  and  the  excessive  burthen 
it  throws  upon  the  country,  exerts  a  most  desolating  influence.  <  It 
seems,'  I  quote  literally,  *  as  if  the  temple  of  Themis  were  converted 
among  us  into  a  ruinous  Exchange,  where  it  is  even  impossible  to  keep 
an  account  of  the  innumerable  extortions  practised  on  the  wretched 
litigant.' 

The  committee  of  Messrs.  Suarez  and  Company  are  farther  of  opinion, 
that  the  judges  should  be  competently  paid,  so  as  not  to  make  their  emolu- 
ments dependent  on  the  manner  of  conducting  a  suit ;  that  some  means 
should  be  devised  to  make  real  and  effective  the  responsibility  of  the 
said  judges,  and  of  all  the  agents  of  the  law  ;  they  manifest  their  sin- 
cere regret  that  the  trial  by  jury  should  be  so  strenuously  opposed  ;  and 
since  that  may  not  be  granted,  they  request  that  the  proceedings  and  the 
defence  be  published  ;  they  demand  that  the  members  of  the  municipal 
bodies,  called  Alcaldes,  have  no  legal  authority  excepting  as  justices  of 
the  peace  ;  they  would  establish  some  restraint  on  the  unlimited  means 
now  in  the  power  of  an  insolvent  plaintiff  to  harass  and  extort  unjust 
concessions  from  fear  of  law  expenses ;  they  earnestly  petition  the 
abolition  of  the  privilege,  which  the  agents  of  the  law  have  usurped,  of 
being  always  paid  themselves  prior  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  claim  from 
whence  their  fees  resulted. 

As  long  however  as  the  same  individuals  who  practise  the  abuses  which 
afHict  the  land,  and  dry  up  its  sources  of  wealth,  are  the  organs  which 
the  court  consult,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  remedy  can  be  adopted. 
In  the  irregular  established  system,  the  agents  of  the  law  are  abundantly 
provided  for,  from  the  highest  functionary  to  the  least  important ; 
and  the  increase  of  the  guarantees  to  the  litigant,  of  a  speedy  and  righte- 
ous decision,by  reducing  the  *  facilities'  of  agents,  reduces  likewise  their 
importance,  and  their  now  boundless  means  of  enriching  themselves. 
Messrs.  Santos,  Suarez,  Escovedo  and  Ayesteran  may  in  vain  call  once 
and  again  on  the  local  government  for  redress.  Their  vote,  which  is 
that  of  the  owners  of  real  estate,  cannot  withstand  in  Madrid  the  inte- 
rested opinions  of  the  phalanx  of  office  men.  By  bringing  to  our  recol- 
lection the  fact,  that  since  1836  the  island  of  Cuba  has  been  deprived  of 
her  deputies  at  the  Spanish  Cortes,  we  can  understand  how  and  why  it 
is,  that  so  far  from  any  reform  being  possible,  the  attempts  to  destroy 
all  liberality  in  its  government  are  constantly  successful  in  late  years. 


B  PI  O  B  A  M: 

WRITTSK    AFTBA    BOHSIIxa    BOUM    OV     TBS    WORXB    OV    TOLTAIKB. 

HxAPKD  on  my  hesnSi  the  motley  aihei  lie 

Of  Voltairk's  blttipbemir; 
Part  whhe  ae  the  hoary  scottiidrera  headland  part 

Blaekaa  his  heart: 
Hk  worhi  |MI»|  llk0iMawa{^  Mow,  feqnire 

Thx  Fikx! 
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THB        AtTTUMN        LEAVES. 


BT  f.  BOaVTWBXA. 


In  the  broad  forest  leavei  are  fitlling; 

Their  ^thered  dead 
The  hinder  d  brouk  fantantic  walling ; 
While  the  pert  squirrel,  tharpljr  calling, 

Kaina  down  the  maat  from  overluHKl. 


II. 


Old  oaks  their  lordly  branchei  lifting, 

Stand  baJd  and  bare ; 
And  crimron  leaves  in  shadows  shifting, 
With  slumberous  sound  go  slowly  drifting, 

Drifting  along  the  o^rladen  air. 


in. 


Sunlight,  down  through  the  foliage  leaping, 

Kich  broidery  weaves ; 
lo  the  wide  openings  onward  sweeping, 
It  falls  in  holiest  beauty,  sleeping 

On  greensward  slopes  and  eddying  leaves. 


IT. 


Then  look,  mv  saddened  soul!  around  yoa, 

And  ponder  o'er, 
If,  when  Life's  autumn  winds  have  fonnd  von, 
Ajod  the  grave-mounds  of  friends  surrouna  you. 

You  too  shall  droop  to  rise  no  more  ! 


like  to  those  leaves  about  me  flying. 

In  mid-air  tossed. 
The  body  then,  no  more  reiving 
On  its  strong  bulwarks,  will  be  dying, 

Its  fire  in  smouldering  ashes  loiL 


VI. 

Bot  death  may  not  destroy  the  apirit, 

Which  is  eteme ! 
Then,  trembling  soul  !  no  longer  fear  it ; 
You,  who  no  dying  doom  inherit, 

Should  for  the  new  existence  yearn. 


vii. 

Fit  hour  for  deep  and  mournful  musings 

Is  autumn  time : 
With  pregnant  thoughts  my  soul  infusing, 
It  asks,  while  leaves  their  nold  are  losing, 

Were  not  those  dead  ooea  ia  tbair  ptUM  t 
ifcic-rert,  IhvimktTt  1845. 
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SONNET        TO        AN        OYSTER. 

Testaceous  friend  —  nay,  be  not  testy  too, 
I  come  not  now  to  put  thee  in  my  belly — 
How  is 't  thy  cousins-german,  Crabbe  and  Shelly, 
In  ail  their  singing,  '  never  mentioned'  you  ? 
'  Mute  as  an  oyster!'    I  wonder  if  the  elves, 
While  morning,  noon  and  night  each  vagrant  boy  stirs 
The  air  and  appetite,  a-crying  *  oysters,' 
Do  not,  in  sorrow,  sometimes  *cry'  themselves! 
In  sooth,  I  'm  hungry — 'ds  as  well  confest ; 
And  now  while  Ton  his  throat  with  '  lobster'  crams. 
And  brother  Dick  grows  clamorous  for  clams, 
rU  e'en  devour  the  friend  I  love  the  best. 
Then  sins  his  praise  in  numbers  that  shall  tell 
The  *  shell  of  Orpheus'  was  an  oyster-shell !  j.  o.  s. 

Si.  Albans,  Vt.,  1842. 


THE     POETRY     OF    FITZ-GREENE     HALLECK. 


BT     A     JTBW     OOMTRtBDTOR. 


When  the  name  of  Fitz-Gkeene  Halleck  was  first  given  to  the 
world,  in  connection  with  his  beautiful  poem,  *  Alnwick  Castle,'  by  the 
universal  opinion  of  the  public  he  was  placed  in  the  highest  rank  of 
American  poets.     With  him,  the  *  home  of  the  Percys'  high-bom  race' 
was  the  starting  point  in  the  career  of  glory.     Although,  as  he  himself 
assures  us,  his  more  immediate  field  of  action  lay  in  the  *  cotton  trade 
and  sugar  line,'  he  has  given  the  most  decisive  evidence  that  his  fancy 
was  not  confined  to  the  level  of  his  business.     Whether  he  allows  his 
muse  to  rove  among  the  green  fields  of  Northumberland,  or  linger  in 
that  dilapidated  fortress  which  once  echoed  to  the  tread  of  England's 
proudest  lord  ;  whether  he  attunes  to  his  melancholy  music  the  strains 
of  Zion's  exile,  whose  harp  was  touched  by  captive  fingers,  or  the  name 
of  Marco  Bozzaris  *  wakes  up  the  stirring  memories  of  a  thousand 
years,'  he  soars  with  no  middle  flight  above  the  Aonion  Mount. 

We  have  said  that  Halleck,  by  the  universal  opinion  of  the  public, 
was  placed  in  the  highest  rank  of  American  poets.  What  position  he 
is  destined  hereafter  to  hold  among  the  British  poets  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  it  is  not  our  purpose  in  the  present  article  to  define.  In  a  let- 
ter addressed  some  years  ago  by  Samuel  Rogers  of  London  to  Wash- 
ington Irving,  we  remember  to  have  noticed  the  sentiment,  that  Mr. 
Halleck's  poems  were  better  than  any  thing  that  could  be  done  just 
then  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  This  was  written  in  the  life- 
time of  such  men  as  Southey,  and  Campbell,  and  Wordsworth,  and 
Montgomery.  Whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  illustrious  eulogist 
to  place  the  American  bard  on  higher  ground  than  the  poets  just  alluded 
to,  we  of  course  have  no  means  of  determining,  except  such  as  are  fur- 
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nished  by  the  preceding  remarks.  However  this  may  be,  one  thing  is 
very  certain  ;  the  compliment  is  unusual  from  a  British  to  an  American 
writer ;  and  if  we  may  regard  it  as  at  all  indicative  of  the  popularity 
which  Mr.  Halleek  has  acquired  in  England,  we  are  glad  to  know  that 
he  sustains  as  high  a  rank  in  the  land  of  his  ancestors  as  that  which  he 
so  proudly  commands  in  his  own. 

Apart  from  the  melody  and  exquisite  symmetry  of  his  verse,  we  re* 
gard  the  occasional  brilliancy  of  Mr.  Halleck's  sentiments  as  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  his  poetry.  We  say  occasional  brilliancy ; 
because  a  continuous  succession  of  such  scenes  as  Death  in  the  Bridal 
Chamber,  or  the  Hero,  when  his  sword  has  conquered  for  the  free,  would 
be  too  much  like  a  mountain  of  diamonds  flashing  in  the  splendor  of 
the  morning  sun.  It  is  pleasant  to  turn  the  eye  from  such  dazzling 
lustre,  and  let  it  repose  upon  the  green  pastures  and  still  waters  of  a 
humbler  world.  We  set  about  the  business  of  reading  Halleck's  poetfy 
now  with  nearly  the  same  emotions  that  affect  the  mind  when  we  start, 
on  a  bright  summer's  day,  to  traverse  the  beautiful  river  that  flows  by 
the  city  of  his  home.  Our  way  lies  along  pleasant  fields,  variegated  by 
rural  palaces  and  far-slretching  Palisades.  Gliding  over  the  serene 
bosom  of  the  Tappaan-Sea,  we  reach  the  narrow  passes  of  the  High* 
lands ;  and  perchance  we  catch  a  note  of  the  bugle,  as  it  rings  around 
the  fortresses  of  West  Point.  Our  swift  steamer  soon  bears  us  beyond 
these  rocky  barriers — immortalized  by  the  story  of  Revolutionary 
heroism — of  Arnold's  treachery  and  Andre's  inglorious  death.  Befim 
us  are  again  spread  out  the  fertile  plains,  and  hills  smiling  in  the  rich 
garniture  of  a  Northern  clime ;  lovely,  not  <  in  England's  fadeless 
green,'  but  in  the  brighter  verdure  which  the  New  World  discloses  to 
her  sons.  Soon  in  the  distance  rise  high  up  above  us  the  doud-capt 
peaks  of  the  KaUtskills ;  and  if  we  choose,  without  doing  irreverence  to 
the  majesty  of  their  presence,  we  may  indulge  in  a  hearty  laugh  at  old 
Rip  Van  Winkle,  who,  in  days  gone  by,  slept  for  twenty  long  yeais 
amid  their  mountain  solitudes.  At  one  moment  our  pensive,  at  tbe 
next  our  mirthful  feelings  are  excited. 

Precisely  thus  do  we  pass  along  the  smooth  stream  of  HalleiAi^s 
verses.  Our  attention  is  arrested  by  the  view  of  *fair  Wyoming,' 
coming  in  beauty  to  the  eye  on  Susquehannah's  side  ;  we  are  staitled 
by  the  sound  of  martial  music,  as  we  shed  a  tear  over  Bozzaris  dying, 
and  listen  to  the  shriek  of  his  sentries  on  Platcea's  battle-field.  Agrai 
we  pass  into  serener  waters ;  the  Yankee  pedagogue  and  pedler  ezoito 
our  smile,  although  we  are  told  they  are  New-Eneland's  outcasts.  Wa 
can  hardly  refrain  from  downright  laughter  at  the  beer  and  the  book- 
tails  of  Tammany  Hall.  And  then,  in  our  gloomier  hours,  we  may 
weep  over  the  urn,  sacred  to  Allen's  memory,  or  indulge  in  the  lazuty 
of  grief  with  the  widow  who  pointed  to  the  spot 

'Whereon  her  fhther  and  five  brothers  klept, 
Shroudlofls,  the  bright-dreamed  slumbers  of  the  brave.*^ 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  Mr.  Ha11edc*a 
merits,  in  comparison  with  other  American  poets.  Every  reader  has 
his  own  favorite ;  and  the  attempt  to  convert  a  man  who  prebn 
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ANT,  or  Longfellow,  or  Spraoub,  to  the  writer  under  considerfttion, 
would  be  a  useless  expenditure  both  of  time  and  ink.  Without  hesita- 
tion, we  have  placed  Mr.  Halleck  in  the  highest  rank  of  our  poets : 
we  regard  his  works  as  a  fair  specimen  of  what  has  been  done  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  and  without  reference  to  any  minor  dispute  as  to 
the  premiership  among  the  <  irritable  race,'  we  are  content  to  leave  him 
where  we  originally  placed  him.  Our  country  is  yet  young.  But 
little  more  than  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  we  assumed  the  rank 
of  an  independent  nation,  by  cutting  asunder  the  ties  that  bound  us  to 
the  British  throne.  We  have  not  yet  had  time  enough  to  raise  up  a 
poet  who  should  stand,  like  England's  Shakspeare,  high  above  all 
others  in  the  catalogue  of  glory ;  a  '  light  and  landmark  on  the  cliffs 
of  fame.'  We  are  a  hard-working  people  now,  as  we  were  a  hard- 
fighting  people  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution.  It  may  be  said,  perhaps 
to  our  shame,  that  we  bow  down  in  too  humble  adoration  before  the 
spirit  of  the  age  ;  that  spirit  which  aims  to  acquire  eagles  rather  than 
laurels  ;  which  makes  temples  dedicated  to  the  god  of  riches  populous 
with  worshippers,  and  leaves  the  muses  desolate  amid  their  altars.  We 
shall  not  say  that  the  spirit  of  party  is  extinguished,  or  even  that  we  do  not 
sometimes  witness  an  outbreak  of  its  hidden  fires ;  but  we  do  assert, 
and  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  its  boundless  thoughts  and  lof^y 
aspirations  are  checked  and  curbed  by  the  overmastering  spirit  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  We  do  not  think  this  will  always  be  the  case ;  the 
true  metal,  we  believe,  is  here ;  the  diviner's  rod  has  already  intimated 
its  existence,  and  we  look  forward  with  pride  and  hope  to  the  time 
when,  upon  the  shores  of  the  New  World,  shall  be  bom 

'  A  Shaxspkabjb  of  the  West,  a  star  of  soog; 
Brightening  our  own  blue  skies  with  living  fire.' 

No  American,  we  think,  however  excessive  may  be  his  amorpatria, 
will  hesitate  to  acquiesce  in  the  remark,  that  as  far  as  poetry  is  con- 
cerned, England  stands  above  all  competition  with  the  United  States. 
In  the  language  of  a  modern  poet,  her  flag  for  a  thousand  years  has 
braved  the  battle  and  the  breeze.  During  these  ten  centuries,  she  has 
accumulated  for  herself  an  amount  of  glory,  as  the  mother  of  illus- 
trious poets,  unsurpassed  by  her  splendid  achievements  in  other  fields 
of  renown.  From  the  days  of  Chaucer,  and  Otway,  and  Spenser, 
through  the  long  line  of  noble  names — noble  not  by  the  devices  of  the 
herald's  art,  but  through  the  agency  of  a  mightier  power  —  down  to  that 
*  lost  Lord  of  song,'  who  gave  his  timbrel  for  the  spear,  and  died  at  the 
feet  of  Freedom,  we  have  an  array  of  poetical  aristocracy  to  which  we, 
who  claim  descent  from  that  land  of  heroes,  look  up  with  admiration 
and  constantly  increasing  love.  In  most  of  the  useful  arts  and  sciences, 
as  defined  by  modern  democracy,  we  are  already  side  by  side  with 
England  ;  and  we  hold  our  own  in  the  grand  race  of  enterprise  and 
adventure.  The  car  passes  over  our  railways,  and  the  steamer  along 
our  rivers,  with  speed  equal  to  that  which  transports  you  from  Liver- 
pool  to  Manchester,  or  from  London  to  Leith  ;  our  cotton  fabrics  rival 
England's  in  excellence,  and  surpass  them  in  cheapness,  among  the 
buyers  of  the  Oriental  world ;  our  flag  floats  on  every  oceaa  where  the 
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Red  Cross  has  been  displayed  to  the  nations;  and  our  commercial  ma- 
rine, although  not  equal  to  her's  in  tonnage  now,  bids  fair  in  time  to 
eclipse  even  the  sea-girt  isle,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  naval  superior- 
ity to  Britannia,  which  has  so  long  '  ruled  the  waves.' 

These  are  not  the  boastings  of  idle  vanity.  Truth  and  roses,  says 
the  Spanish  proverb,  have  thorns;  and  if  any  man  does  not  relish  these 
ideas  of  anticipated  supremacy,  it  is  because  the  thorn  of  the  truth 
pierces  him.  Yes;  here  we  are,  with  scarcely  seventy  years  of  free- 
dom upon  our  heads,  side  by  side  with  England  in  the  struggle  for  the 
conquest  of  the  world  ;  a  conquest  not  to  be  achieved  by  bayonets  and 
broad-swords,  but  by  the  mightier  agency  of  Truth  and  Reason ;  with 
every  avenue  open  before  us,  through  which  the  human  mind  in  the 
present  age  is  marching  to  its  triumphs ;  and  yet,  in  the  line  of  poetic 
glory,  as  we  necessarily  admitted  before,  she  unfurls  her  banner  to  the 
winds  of  Heaven,  spotless  and  supreme.  For  ourselves,  we  rejoice 
that  it  is  so;  not  through  any  overweening  regard  for  the  majesty  of 
the  British  crown,  or  the  grandeur  of  the  British  name.  Ahhough  the 
blood  of  England  flows  in  our  veins,  yet  before  it  reached  us,  it  had 
passed  through  the  fiery  furnace  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  we  believe  that 
in  that  burning  ordeal  it  was  purged  of  all  unnecessary  reverence  for  the 
meteor-flag.  But  we  do  rejoice  in  the  fact  we  have  stated,  because  it 
is  pleasant  to  look  back  upon  a  long  line  of  illustrious  ancestors ;  to 
know  that  during  the  last  ten  centuries  the  soil  of  England  has  heen 
consecrated  by  poets,  who  have  shed  upon  her  a  sublimer  glory  than 
her  heroes  and  her  warriors ;  and  above  all,  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to 
believe  that  the  same  Anglo-Saxon  race  which  has  decorated  itself 
with  laurels  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  is  destined  to  raise  up  on 
this  Western  continent  a  still  loftier  monument  to  its  poetic  renown. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  Utilitarian  Spirit  of  the  age  is 
unfavorable  to  the  development  of  poetical  talent.  From  the  inner 
recesses  of  banks  and  brokers'  ofRces  it  cries  out,  '  What  good  does 
poetry  in  the  world  ?  Has  it  ever  made  a  poor  man  rich  ?  Has  it  ever 
moistened  the  dry  clay  of  a  thirsty  man  ?  or  filled  the  stomach  of  an 
hungry  one  ?  or  put  a  coat  on  the  back  of  the  naked  ?  Has  it  ever  set 
a  broken  limb,  or  tied  up  a  lacerated  artery  ?  Has  it  ever  put  a  line  of 
packets  in  motion  across  the  Atlantic,  or  mended  the  pavements  in 
Broadway,  or  helped  to  diminish  the  amount  of  city  taxes  ?  Has  it 
ever  settled  a  quarrel  between  neighbors,  or  better  yet,  ever  paid  a  law- 
yer's bill  of  costs  ?  Has  it  ever  done  any  thing  toward  paying  the 
preacher  ?  —  for  you  know  that  wherever  there  is  preaching  there  must 
be  pay.  Has  it  ever  ploughed  a  corn-field  or  hoed  a  potato-patch  ?  Has 
it  ever  fought  the  battles  of  the  country ;  or  if  it  has  helped  to  fight 
them,  has  it  afterward  footed  up  the  bill  ?  These  things  constitute 
nearly  all  the  business  of  life,  and  if  it  fails  in  all  these,  <  Cm  bono  V  is 
the  question.  Shall  we  answer  such  inquiries  in  sorrow  or  in  anger  t 
Shall  wc  say  to  this  evil  spirit,  *  Stay  where  you  belong ;  heap  up  for 
yourself  masses  of  silver  and  gold,  and  after  you  have  enjoyed  them, 
as  far  as  you  can  enjoy  any  thing  in  this  world,  depart  with  the  sel^ 
satisfied  exclamation  that  you  have  improved  the  summer  and  reaped 
the  harvest,  and  that  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  you  a  crown  of  joj 
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everlasting.  Let  us  endeavor  to  open  before  the  minds  of  this  class  of 
human  beings  one  or  two  things  that  elevate  poetry  above  the  reach  of 
their  mental  vision.  Let  us,  if  possible,  disclose  to  their  eyes  the  sun- 
light of  a  brighter  world. 

Know  then,  that  among  the  possessions  we  consider  essential  to  hap- 
piness, we  regard  those  of  the  highest  value  which  contribute  to  the 
pleasure  of  man's  immortal  mind.  There  is  one  attribute  which  thi^ 
mind  has  in  common  with  the  body ;  it  stands  in  need  of  hours  of  recrea- 
tion and  repose.  The  severity  of  philosophical  researches  may  task 
and  tire  its  energies ;  the  duties  of  the  lawyer,  the  divine,  the  civilian 
and  the  statesman,  may  destroy  its  elasticity  and  wear  out  its  strength ; 
and  even  that  other  line  of  duties,  which  demands  more  of  manual  than 
intellectual  labor,  may  fatigue  and  harass  its  powers,  so  that  it  shall 
need,  as  much  as  ever  did  weary  traveller,  a  season  of  refreshment  and 
amusement.  Various  are  the  devices  invented  by  human  ingenuity  to 
meet  this  emergency,  from  the  miserable  excitement  of  alcoholic  drinks 
up  to  the  refined  and  intellectual  pleasures  of  poetry.  Which  of  the 
two  to  choose  it  does  not  become  us  here  to  discuss  ;  but  we  take  it  for 
granted  that  every  intelligent  reader  prefers,  as  toe  do,  the  pure  foun- 
tains of  Castalian  waters.  They  afford  excitement  to  the  exhausted 
faculties  of  the  mind,  without  the  tremendous  reaction  which  constitutes 
at  once  the  drunkard's  crime  and  the  drunkard's  punishment.  Now  let 
us  open  the  volume  which  contains  the  rich  stores  of  English  poetry, 
from  the  days  of  Spenser  to  the  days  of  Byron,  and  examine  for  a  mo- 
ment the  treasures  it  reveals  ;  the  sparkling  gems,  the  mines  of  gold, 
the  rubies,  the  sapphires  and  the  diamonds,  that  flash  upon  the  eye  all 
over  this  fairy  world. 

Shall  we  begin  with  thee,  gentle  Sir  Philip  Sydney  !  who  gave  the 
helping  hand  to  thy  illustrious  compeer,  and  brought  forward  to  the 
light  of  day  *  The  Fa6ry  Queen,'  in  all  her  loveliness  and  splendor  ? 
Pause  we  at  thy  name,  O  glorious  William  Shakspeare  !  who  didst  per- 
form the  highest  part  in  the  grand  oratorio  whereat  Nature  herself  pre- 
sided ;  running  thy  hands  over  the  whole  compass  of  her  organ-notes ; 
picturing  forth,  in  colors  which  no  mortal  hand  ever  used  like  thine,  the 
stormy  passions  and  the  serene  emotions  of  the  human  heart ;  from  Lear 
and  Macbeth  and  Richard,  infuriated  by  the  cruelty  of  deceitful  daugh- 
ters, the  murder  of  a  lawful  king,  and  the  coveted  possession  of  a  glit- 
tering throne,  through  the  long  line  of  intermediate  characters,  down  to 
Ophelia  in  her  gentle  madness ;  to  Juliet  of  Verona  perishing  in  the 
tomb  of  the  Capulets ;  to  Rosalind  tormenting  her  lover,  until  he  fell  like 
a  brave  man  with  his  face  to  his  ^oe.  Let  us  pursue  our  onward  coursei 
and  speak  a  word  of  old  Michael  Drayton,  who  sang  of  Surrey's  love 
and  the  tears  of  Geraldine  ;  of  the  melancholy  Cowley,  celebrating 
the  praises  of  poetry  and  the  poetic  birds, 

'  Who  for  their  qniot  netta  apd  plenteoua  food 
Pay  with  their  grmteful  voice.' 

But  stop ;  we  come  to  a  loftier  name ;  a  name  that  ranks  in  the  highest 
range  of  England's  poets,  and  is  classed  among  the  proudest  of  the 
heroes  of  that  heroic  land— -John  Milton.  Like  the  blind  old  bard  of 
Scio's  rocky  isle,  he  wrought  out  his  glowing  pictures  of  this  beautiful 
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world  long  after  the  light  of  heaven  had  ceased  to  visit  him ;  this 
world  so  beautiful  in  its  primeval  glory,  before  the  curse  of  the  Crbatok 
had  fallen  upon  it  forever.  In  that  work  of  wonders,  '  Paradise  Lost,' 
we  hardly  know  whether  most  to  admire  the  gigantic  delineatioos  of  the 
ruined  Archangel,  when  stretched  on  the  burning  marl,  he  '  lay  floating 
many  a  rood ;'  the  pure  love  of  our  first  great  ancestors,  roaming  in  pride 
and  majesty  amid  Eden's  bowers ;  the  dim  shadowing  forth  of  that  day  of 
desolation,  when  the  hapless  pair  should  bid  a  last  farewell  to  its  groTes 
and  its  fountains ;  or  whether  we  should  not  fix  our  concentrated  astoa- 
ishment  on  that  stupendous  mass  of  erudition,  exhibited  with  the  hope 
that  what  in  him  was  dark  might  be  illumined,  what  was  low  might 
be  raised  and  supported.  Let  us  pass  still  farther  down  the  stream,  and 
we  meet  with  Dryden,  heralded  by  the  gorgeous  music  of  St.  Cecilia's 
day ;  with  Alexander  Pope,  who  *  lisped  in  numbers  and  the  numbers 
came ;'  with  Thomson  and  Chatterton  and  Thomas  .Gray,  who  has 
thrown  around  the  obscure  scenery  of  a  country  church-yard  a  halo  of 
immortal  glory.  <  Sweet  Auburn,  loveliest  village  of  the  plain  !'  can 
we  forget  thy  minstrel,  or  his  learned  contemporary  Samuel  Jobhson, 
who  would  fain  put  aside  the  heavy  armor  of  philosophical  cladiator- 
ship,  while  he  surveyed  mankind  from  China  to  Peru  ?  Ana  there  is 
Sir  William  Jones,  whose  noble  lines  on  the  constituent  elements  of  a 
state  entitle  him  to  <  those  sweet  rewards  which  decorate  the  braTO.' 
Let  us  move  along  the  mighty  current.  We  hear  the  voice  of  Lbtitia 
Barbauld,  as  she  sings  the  praises  of  delightful  Spring ;  *  Sweet  daugh- 
ter of  a  rough  and  stormy  sire,'  blooming  from  the  green  islands  of  eter. 
nal  youth ;  Cowper,  who  rode  the  race  with  John  Gilpin  from  London  to 
Edmonton,  and  tolled  the  death-knell  for  the  brave,  sunk  beneath  the 
waters  by  their  native  shore ;  and  Robert  Burns,  the  peasant  bard  of 
Scotland,  stand  before  us  !  Burns,  whose  memory  calls  up  *  in  silent 
sadness  a  nation's  glory  and  her  shame.'  *  In  joy  he  walked  beside  his 
plough,  along  the  mountain-side ;'  and  though  his  path  to  the  grave  was 
thorny,  and  he  reached  it  in  the  spring-tide  of  his  years,  he  has  left  be- 
hind him  rich  store-houses  of  thought  and  feeling  and  passion,  that  will 
raise  up  new  harvests  on  a  distant  shore, 

'  Like  flower-toedfl  by  tho  far  wind*  bowd.' 

Come  we  now  to  the  nineteenth  century  ;  and  let  us  gather  some  of 
the  flowers  that  are  strewn  along  the  way.  The  mighty  '  WiZAas  of 
THE  North,'  in  double  armor,  rises  up  before  us  ;  the  novelist  and  the 
poet  harmoniously  blended  into  one.  The  *  Last  Minstrel'  has  disclosed 
to  us  the  customs  of  Branksome,  and  the  fiery  passions  of  the  Border 
wars.  We  hear  the  clash  of  mail-clad  foe-men ;  we  hear  the  ring  of  axe 
and  helmet  on  thy  fields,  dark  Flodden  !  Sir  John  Moorb  diea  at  Go. 
runna,  but  the  hero's  name  lives  in  the  poet's  deathless  song.  From 
'  Afric's  coral  strand'  there  comes  a  voice  of  music,  inviting  the  loved 
one  to  Benfrala's  grove.  Felicia  Hemans,  who  struck  the  lyre  with 
bolder  hand  than  ever  did  one  of  her  sex  before,  is  revealed  to  us  amid 
the  gloom  of  England's  grave-yards.  Over  the  tomb  of  EdRitEE  she 
sheds  the  tear  of  aflfection  ;  and  though  it  does  not  fall  in  silence,  long 
will  it  keep  his  '  memory  green  in  our  souls.'    Shall  we  apeak  of  M ooiSy 
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of  Rogers,  and  of  Campbell  ?  There  they  are  —  we  cannot  pass 
them  by.  The  *  light  on  Glory's  plume,'  the  meteor  that  glimmers 
like  human  life  ;  the  merciless  sword,  that  waved  over  gory  Culloden, 
would  flash  upon  our  eyes,  should  we  exclude  these  gifted  bards  from 
our  triumphal  procession. 

One  other  name  shall  gild  the  coronet,  the  hero-poet's,  who  died  at 
Missolonghi.  What  a  flood  of  life  and  light  does  this  high-bom  minstrel 
fling  over  the  emotions  of  the  human  heart,  as  the  drama  advances  to  the 
majestic  music  of  *  Childe  Harold  !'  •  His  praise  is  hymned  by  loftier 
harps  than  ours  ;'  while  to  select  from  his  great  creations  would  be  im- 
possible. No  pen  like  his  has  ever  thrown  the  enchantment  of  poetry 
around  the  field  where  Napoleon  made  his  last  struggle  for  empire ; 
but  the  scene  is  too  familiar  for  reference. 

Have  we  not.  In  this  brief  allusion  to  some  of  the  master-minds  of 
England,  said  enough  to  shame  the  utilitarian  spirit  of  the  age  back  into 
its  den  ?  In  the  course  of  our  remarks  we  have  been  diverted  from  the 
immediate  consideration  of  Mr.  Halleck's  poems;  but  we  rejoice  to 
see  Harper's  new  and  beautiful  edition  of  them,  because  we  believe 
they  will  do  more  than  any  thing  we  can  effect,  toward  convincing  men 
that  there  is  value  in  poetry. 


THE        TEMPEST. 


■T.  UATTSaW  -VIII    Sd  — 80. 


Thk  Storm  howls  wildly  o*er  the  Lake, 

Yon  trembling  Crew  are  fill'd  with  dread, 
0*erthe  frail  bark  the  billows  break  — 
But  He,  their  Master,  on  the  deck 
In  slumber  rests  His  sacred  head. 
To  Him  they  cry,  *  Master  awake !' 
'  We  perish  !    Speak,  oh  !  speak  the  Word 
And  still  the  Tempest    Save  us,  Lord  !' 


zz. 


Then  Hs,  whose  all-creative  Will 

From  nothing  calPd  the  glorious  Scene 
Of  Wonders  that  all  nature  fill, 
Said  to  the  Winds  and  Waves,  <  Be  sUU '/ 

And  all  was  hosh'd  in  calm  serene. 
'  But,  weak  in  faith,  why  fear'd  ye  ill  ? 
Oh !  little  Flock!  what  should  ye  feart 
Are  ye  not  safe  when  I  am  near  V 


xn. 


*  Yes  Lord  !  and  when  temptation  tries 

Our  fitith,  doTkou  our  refb^  be ! 
Oh !  fix  our  hopes  above  the  skies. 
That  vain  pursuit  of  earthly  joys 

May  never  draw  our  hearts  from  Thbx. 
And  oh !  when  pasMon's  storms  arise 
Still  be  Thou  near!    Still  let  Tht  word 
From  the  soul's  sUpwieck  save  us,  Load  V 
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THE        WIN    D-H    A    R    P. 

Wbkn  o'er  the  pensive  wind-harp's  sbings 

The  Zephyr*8  sighing  breath  is  blown, 
Afar  the  trembling  warbler  flings 
Before  the  breeze  its  swelling  tone. 
Yet  soon  adown  the  vale 
The  fainting  murmurs  M\, 
No  vood  echoes  to  each  other  call, 
And  sUence  reigns  where  rang  the  '  dying  fall.' 

But  when  beneath  the  nobler  sweep 

Of  Friendship's  hand  the  heart-strings  move, 
Or  when  they  breathe  a  strain  more  deep, 
Brushed  by  the  thrilling  wings  of  Love ; 
Though  roonttis  and  jrears  roll  by, 
Those  tones  can  never  die : 
Placed  on  the  heart,  the  ear,  whene'er  it  will, 
Around  its  chambers  hears  them  echoing  still. 

Yet  holier  strains  eternal  roll 

Along  this  vale  of  si^hs  and  tears, 
When  Love  Divine,  within  the  8oul, 
Strikes  chords  that  sound  through  endlea  yean ; 
For,  on  the  heaven- ward  side 
Of  Death's  dark,  silent  tide, 
Those  tones  shall  leap  along  the  echoing  shore. 
And  ring  through  crystal  spheres  for  evermore ! 


Burlinfton^  (Ft.)  October ,  1845. 


3amm  H.  Raarv* 
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Time  went  on.  The  young  laird  recovered  slowly  from  the  womid 
ceived  from  Vautrey,  but  a  deeper  wound  rankled  in  his  heart.  The  dis- 
grace of  being  struck  to  the  earth  by  an  antagonist,  without  the  power  of 
resistance,  was  the  all-absorbing  idea  which  filled  his  mind.  For  my- 
self, I  was  not  then  versed  in  the  code  of  honor,  and  could  judge  of  an 
insult  or  an  affront  only  by  its  natural  eflfect  upon  my  feelings.  A  oow- 
ardly  and  assassin-like  attack  upon  my  person  I  should  have  resisted  aa 
I  would  the  assault  of  some  dangerous  brute ;  but  to  allow  that  suoh  an 
attack  could  bring  with  it  insult  or  disgrace,  seemed  preposterous.  Not 
so  reasoned  Glenfinglas.  A  true  Highlander,  he  possessed  the  faults  as 
well  as  the  virtues  of  his  race ;  one  of  the  former  was,  never  to  fovgiye 
an  injury,  and  a  supposed  insult  was  remembered  even  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generation.  What  a  strange  attribute !  Whence  did  man  deriye 
it  ?  Of  a  certainty  not  from  GrOD  his  Creator  !  Here  was  matter  then 
for  deadly  feud  for  a  century  to  come,  did  but  the  instruments  sunrive  to 
carry  it  on. 

The  moment  he  was  sufficiently  recovered,  Glenfinglas  was  conveyed 
to  his  home.  The  laird  had  a  servant  who  usually  attended  hinii  a 
young,  shy,  wild-looking  Highland  carle,  named  Donacha  Mac  Ian.    Ha 
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belonged  to  a  roving  robber  clan  which  had  for  years  infested  the 
vicinity  of  Glencoe,  and  had  become,  by  their  numerous  depredations,  a 
constant  source  of  terror  to  both  Highland  and  Lowland,  until  the  Duke 
of  Argyle,  under  commission  from  the  crown,  attempted  their  extirpa- 
tion. This  was  fulfilled  almost  to  the  letter.  The  clan  were  surprised 
while  reposing  in  fancied  security  in  one  of  their  most  secluded  fastnesses. 
This  retreat  had  been  discovered  by  the  capture  of  one  of  the  women 
of  the  clan,  who  by  threats  of  instant  destruction  if  she  did  not  disclose 
the  place  where  her  people  were  secreted,  and  by  the  promise  that  her 
own  life  and  that  of  her  child  should  be  spared  if  she  would  point  it  out, 
was  prevailed  upon  to  betray  it.  The  young  laird  of  Glenross,  then 
not  much  more  than  a  boy,  had  accompanied  his  father  on  the  expedi- 
tion, and  was  present  when  the  woman  bargained  for  the  life  of  her  child. 
The  assault  was  made  and  the  surprise  most  successful.  The  devoted 
clan,  cut  off  from  all  means  of  escape,  their  weapons  having  been  first 
secured,  were  massacred  almost  without  the  power  of  resistance.  Three 
or  four  of  the  assailants  accompanied  Jean  Mac  Ian,  (for  that  was  her 
name)  to  protect  her  boy  from  the  general  slaughter.  They  did  not 
find  the  lad  in  the  spot  where  his  mother  had  lefl  him,  and  almost  frantic 
with  apprehension,  she  flew  from  place  to -place,  urging  the  men  to  fol- 
low her.  Young  Glenfinglas,  who  had  followed  the  party,  was  the  only 
one  who  felt  sufficiently  interested  in  her  fate,  or  that  of  her  child,  to  keep 
pace  with  her.  Of  a  nature  somewhat  sluggish,  he  was  nevertheless 
energetic  and  daring  when  roused  into  action.  At  length,  Jean  Mac  Ian 
discovered  her  son  at  a  distance,  surrounded  by  several  of  Argyle's  men, 
who  having  driven  the  lad  from  one  retreat  to  another,  were  amusing 
themselves,  before  putting  him  to  death,  with  aiming  rapid  blows  and 
thrusts  at  him  with  knife  and  broadsword,  in  order  to  witness  his  singu- 
lar dexterity  in  avoiding  them.  The  poor  boy  was  unarmed,  and  almost 
naked  ;  he  had  retreated  to  the  angle  of  a  rock,  where  he  stood  penned 
up  by  his  assailants,  now  turning  adroitly  to  one  side,  now  bending  dex- 
terously to  the  other,  as  successive  thrusts  were  made,  while  his  eyes 
flashed  that  peculiar  fire  which  is  produced  only  by  the  feeling  of  in- 
tense and  deadly  hate,  coupled  with  mortal  despair  and  desperation. 
Tired  of  the  sport,  the  soldiers  were  about  to  despatch  their  victim,  when 
the  frantic  mother  bursts  through  them,  and  casting  her  arms  around 
the  boy,  sunk  senseless  at  his  side.  Glenfinglas  came  up  a  moment 
after,  and  just  in  time  to  save  both  mother  and  son.  Turning  aside 
their  weapons,  he  exclaimed  in  a  fierce  tone  :  <  Ye  fause  cullions !  is 
this  the  way  ye  keep  faith  and  obey  orders  ?  Ye  cowardly  knaves !  to 
be  torturing  ane  of  your  ain  kin  as  if  he  was  a  wild  beast,  just  in  a 
word  like  the  bluidy  thieving  kames  ye  come  out  against !  The  lad  is 
safe  by  MacCallum  More's  order,  an'  he  were  not,  ye  suld  ha'  pit  him 
to  death  like  braw  men,  and  not  torture  him  like  brute  beasts.' 

It  is  most  probable  that  the  remonstrance  of  the  stripling  would  have 
been  wasted  on  the  fierce  Highlanders,  now  become  excited  by  strife  and 
bloodshed,  had  not  Argyle's  name  been  mentioned  ;  as  it  was,  they  de- 
sisted sullenly  from  farther  prosecuting  their  cruel  sport,  and  left  the 
ground,  after  remarking  that  <  it  wadna  be  mickle  ^ude  to  keep  the 
skeen  from  the  hause  of  siccan  a  skellum.'    It  would  have  been  inhu- 
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man  to  have  left  the  poor  wretches  to  the  chances  of  farther  violence ; 
so  the  youth  resolved  to  continue  his  protectiqn ;  he  consequently  took 
them  under  his  charge,  and  finally  brought  them  to  Kilchum  Castle. 
Here  the  woman  died  in  about  a  twelvemonth,  enjoining  upon  her  soDi 
who  had  not  in  the  least  changed  from  the  wild  untamed  savage  he  at  first 
appeared,  to  be  always  devoted  and  leal  to  the  house  of  Glenfinglas,  and 
especially  to  the  cause  of  the  young  laird,  who  had  saved  his  own  and  his 
mother's  life.  The  boy  listened  with  heedful  attention  to  all  that  his  mo- 
ther said,  and  never  left  her  until  she  closed  her  eyes  in  death.  Not  a 
tear  did  he  then  shed,  not  a  sigh  escaped  him ;  but  that  same  night 
Donacha  Mao  Ian  lefl  the  castle  and  was  not  again  seen  for  more  than  a 
week.  When  he  did  return,  he  was  in  the  last  state  of  destitution  ;  he  was 
emaciated  and  haggard ;  his  clothes  were  nearly  torn  off  from  his  body; 
and  his  hair,  always  in  frightful  disorder,  looked  more  frightful  than 
ever.  On  being  questioned  about  his  absence,  he  only  exclaimed  <  The 
worriecow!  —  the  wraith  P  and  avoided  all  farther  explanation. 

The  fact  doubtless  was,  that  Donacha,  overcome  by  his  passionate 
grief  at  the  loss  of  his  only  surviving  relative,  and  not  wishing  to  give 
vent  to  it  in  the  presence  of  others,  had  fled  into  the  wilderness,  where 
for  a  time  he  was  in  a  state  of  phrenzy  akin  to  madness.  No  farther 
notice  was  ever  taken  of  this  strange  incident,  and  the  lad  soon  recov- 
ered from  the  effects  of  it.  He  now  attached  himself  to  his  young 
master,  after  the  most  devoted  manner.  Fierce  and  vindictive  in  his 
passions,  the  latter  could  always  curb  and  control  him  at  will ;  but  to 
every  one  else  he  was  the  same  wild  savage  as  at  first.  As  the  young 
laird  grew  up,  he  came  to  have  a  pride  in  the  relation  which  subststea 
between  Donacha  and  himself.  He  had  beside  a  real  afiection  for  the 
lad,  for  never  had  he  swerved  in  his  devotion,  or  proved  recreant  in  mo- 
ments of  peril.  More  than  once  had  he  saved  the  life  of  his  master  by  freely 
perilling  his  own.  He  would  endure  fatigue,  hunger,  privation  of  every 
Kind,  in  his  service,  while  he  continued  as  intractable  and  wild  as  ever 
in  every  other  respect.  The  above  account  I  obtained  from  Hubert 
Moncrieff,  who  narrated  it  to  mo  in  the  words  I  have  now  written  it. 

On  the  day  when  Glenfinglass  was  struck  down  by  Vautrey,  I)ona- 
cha  had  aocompanied  his  master  to  Glencoe.  I  remembered  to  have 
seen  him  near  the  old  tower  while  the  sport  was  going  on,  and  he  must 
have  heard  what  passed  between  Vautrey  and  the  Moncrieffa.  He  left 
the  ground  at  the  same  time  that  Glenfinglas  started  to  find  the  Count, 
and  no  one  saw  him  afterward.  He  came  not  to  render  his  master  any 
assistance,  neither  did  he  return  to  Kilohurn  castle.  The  suppoeed  de- 
fection of  this  strange  but  faithful  adherent  was  a  source  of  deep  mor* 
tification  to  the  young  man,  and  preyed  strongly  on  his  mind  dnnnghis 
illness.  Suspicion  would  at  times  whisper  that  Donacha  was  afker  all 
a  traitor,  and  in  some  way  leagued  with  Vautrey  or  his  servant ;  but 
as  there  was  nothing  reasonable  in  so  idle  a  supposition,  it  was  not  long 
entertained.  Again  the  thought  would  occur  that  Donacha  might  have 
fallen  in  attempting  to  revenge  the  supposed  death  of  his  laird,  but  this 
seemed  hardly  possible^  considering  his  extraordinary  strength  and  agil- 
ity ;  beside,  no  one  could  tell  whether  Donacha  knew  of  his  master'a 
fall,  as  he  was  not  seen  near  him  at  the  time.  So  the  matter  remaned 
)n  mystery,  and  some  time  after,  upon  inquiring  if  any  thing  had 
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heard  about  the  fugitive,  I  was  told  that  although  thorough  search  had 
been  made,  and  the  most  diligent  inquiry  instituted,  no  trace  could  be 
found  of  him,  and  no  elue  to  explain  his  absence  could  be  discovered. 


Ella  Moncrieff  !  •*—  thou  wert  indeed  a  bright  and  beautiful  crea^ 
tion  !  Looking  back,  as  I  do  notv,  over  6ight  y6afs  of  existetice  ;  years, 
some  of  Which  seem  to  have  been  ages,  so  eventful  was  their  history  — »* 
for  duration  of  life  is  measured  by  events,  and  not  by  minutes  and 
hours,  as  some  suppose -^looking  back,  I  say,  over  all  these,  I  call  thee 
still  as  I  have  Written  it,  *  bright  and  beautiful !'  Thou  hadst  more  of 
soul  than  to  an  ordinary  observer  would  be  apparent ;  thou  hadst  some- 
what less  than  would  satisfy  a  deep,  fond,  manly  heart.  Yet  that  thou 
hadst  not  more,  proved  perchance  thy  safety. 

I  hardly  know  why  I  have  paused  a  moment  from  my  narrative,  to 
let  my  thoughts  con  over  these  hidden  memories.  It  was  a  natural  out- 
burst, and  I  did  not  restrain  it.  A  few  more  Weeks  had  elapsed,  and 
my  stay  at  Glencoe  could  not  be  much  farther  prolonged.  After  Vau- 
trey^s  disappearance,  every  thing  went  on  delightfully.  The  Earl  soon 
returned,  and  seemed  greatly  relieved  both  that  Vautrey  had  taken 
his  departure,  and  that  Glenfinglas  was  convalescent.  Ella  and  myself 
soon  became  more  intimate  ;  for  a  few  days,  to  be  silre,  she  was  quite 
distant,  but  I  soon  succeeded  in  restoring  her  to  good  humor.  Now  that 
the  Count  was  gone,  and  not  likelv  to  come  back,  I  took  the  liberty  of 
telling  Ella  my  opinion  of  him  with  great  frankness. 

*  Cousin  William,'  said  Ella,  when  I  had  finished,  *  I  agree  with  yod 
in  all  that  you  say.  I  believe  that  you  are  among  the  very  few  who 
know  Count  Vautrey,  so  far  as  he  can  he  knovm.  i  oti  were  dngfy  with 
me  —  nay  do  not  deny  it  — ^  because  I  seemed  not  to  heed  yotir  warn^ 
ing ;  but  I  told  you  (have  you  forgotten  it,  and  how  abruptly  you  ran 
away  from  me  just  as  I  was  about  to  confess  all  T)  yes,  I  told  you,  cousin, 
that  you  did  not  know  me.^ 

*  And  of  a  surety,'  interrupted  I,  *  you  have  afforded  me  very  little 
opportunity  to  improve  the  acquaintance  during  my  stay  at  Glencde !' 

*  Not  so  fast,  Mr.  William,'  retorted  my  cousin  ;  *  suppose  I  should 
now  make  you  acquainted,  in  one  grand  lesson,  with  more  than  you 
could  have  learned  by  constant  intercourse  for  the  past  six  Weeks,  would 
not  that  be  making  an  honorable  amend  V 

*Alas!  not  quite,'  I  answered;  'who  can  restore  to  me  the  loss  of 
that  same  intercourse  you  speak  of?  Not  Count  Vautrey,  of  a  cer- 
tainty.'  *  A  truce  to  farther  jesting,'  said  Ella ;  *  let  me  try  to  be 
serious.  Of  late  it  has  not  been  so  difficult  a  task  as  formerly.  You 
were  kind,  very  kind,  to  speak  to  me  as  you  did,  and  I  Was  wayward, 
very  wayward,  to  receive  what  you  said  so  unhandsomely;  not  that  I 
doubted  the  goodness  of  your  motives;  not  that  I  believed  Count  Vau- 
trey to  be  a  true  man ;  no,  no ;  how  can  I  express  what  I  wish  tcr  say  ? 
how  can  I  explain  to  you  why  I  should,  knowing  him  to  be  false  and 
hollow-hearted,  permit  him  to  be  so  much  in  my  society,  arid  allow  his 
assiduous  attentions  ?  William  St.  Leger,  have  you  never  heard,  in  the 
description  of  the  Wonders  of  the  East,  of  a  serpent  with  glossy  satiti 
coat^  strange  lustrous  eyes,  with  double  tongue  curiously  fork^,  that 
shot  out  ever  and  anon  like  lambent  flame  ^  a  serpent^  cold  and  glassy. 
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deceitful  and  treacherous,  which  in  very  wantonness — caring  not  fop 
food — sought  out  the  place  where  the  singing  birds  raised  their  young ; 
and  first  lying  quiet  and  motionless,  then  gently  rearing  his  head  till 
his  presence  was  perceived,  then  swaying  from  side  to  side  his  bright 
shining  crest,  as  the  poor  bird  flew  round  and  round  him  in  giddy  circlesi 
now  uttering  faint  cries,  now  apparently  attempting  to  dart  off  in  ano- 
ther direction,  but  forced  still  round,  and  round,  and  round ;  nearer  and 
nearer,  to  the  fatal  centre,  until  at  last  the  poor  creature  falls  fluttering 
into  the  very  fangs  of  her  tormentor?  You  have  read  of  this :  ha!'  ex- 
claimed Ella,  with  nervous  emotion,  '  how  very  to  the  life ;  how  exact 
the  similarity  between  this  Vautrey  and  that  same  serpent !  I  can  com- 
pare  him  to  nothing  else.  Don't  interrupt  me,'  she  added,  seeing  I  was 
about  to  speak,  '  till  I  have  said  all  I  was  going  to  say,  and  then  we  will 
have  done  with  the  subject.  You  saw,  I  am  sure,  that  I  was  not  inge- 
nuous with  you ;  you  saw  that  with  an  air  of  candor,  I  was  not  really 
candid.  When  Vautrey  first  came  to  Glencoe,  he  seemed  to  select  me 
as  the  object  of  his  attentions.  From  the  very  first  —  what  word  can  I 
use?  —  not  hate,  nor  dread,  nor  fear,  nor  loathing  —  not  these;  but  I 
had,  as  it  were,  an  instinctive,  inward  shuddering  in  his  presence,  as  if 
he  were  some  lost  malignant  spirit,  going  to  and  fro  upon  the  earth  to 
mock  and  sneer  at  poor  humanity.  And  yet  he  was  always  so  cour- 
teous, so  polite  and  decorous,  so  interesting,  nsiy  fascinating^  when  he 
strove  to  engage  the  attention,  that  it  was  impossible  to  resist  his  influ- 
ence. Yet,  while  I  labored  under  the  charm,  I  was  nevertheless  not 
deceived.  Like  the  wretch  who,  oppressed  with  horrible  visions  in  the 
night,  has  yet  a  dreamy  consciousness  that  he  does  but  dream,  and  that 
when  he  wakes,  all  will  be  well  again.  So  I,  though  I  was  charmed, 
yet  still  abhorred,  and  felt  a  certain  consciousness  that  I  should  one  day 
be  freed  from  so  baleful  an  influence.  Surely,  surely  some  evil  spirit 
has  possession  of  that  man  ;  for  it  was  not  what  he  said  to  me,  it  was 
not  his  manner,  it  was  not  he  himself  that  produced  this  fearful  impres- 
sion, for  in  his  conversation  there  was  nothing  directly  exceptionable ; 
his  manner  was  always  decorous,  and  so  was  his  speech.  It  was  the 
atmosphere  of  his  presence  that  disturbed  and  poisoned  all.  Do  you  un- 
derstand me,  William?'  continued  the  young  girl.  « I  know  you  under- 
stand me  ;  for  you  have  road  this  man  aright.  I  feel  freer  and  happier 
now  that  I  have  told  you  this.  Thank  God  !  he  has  led  us ;  and  yet 
if  he  should  return,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  should  again  be  charmed  -*- 
again  become  a  victim.' 

*  Fear  it  not,  dear  Ella !'  said  I,  with  earnestness :  <  you  are  safe. 
Believe  me,  I  had  but  little  fears  for  you  ;  yet  I  could  not  refrain  from 
a  word  of  caution  ;  and  while  I  admit  that  Vautrey  is  still  a  mystery  to 
me,  I  am  sure  that  so  far  as  I  have  spoken,  I  know  him  aright.  In  this 
you  corroborate  me.     Now  I  feel  that  we  are  indeed  better  acquainted.' 

*  And  now  I  feel,'  said  Ella,  *  that  you  are  beginning  to  know  me.' 
How  buoyant  were  my  spirits  when  I  lefl  my  cousin,  after  the  fore- 
going interview!  How  did  my  young  heart  throb  with  renewed  joy  ! 
And  wherefore  ?  Why  did  my  pulse  quicken ;  why  did  my  heart  be- 
come animated  by  a  thousand  cheering  thoughts,  as  I  left  her  presence  t 
We  had  only  an  explanation  —  nothing  farther.  And  although  I  hare 
put  down  but  little  of  all  that  was  said^  still  it  went  simply  to  the  better 
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understanding  of  each  other.  Oh !  there  is  something  in  the  lovely 
graces  of  early  womanhood,  that  speaks  of  all  that  is  joyous  and  de- 
sirable on  this  earth  !  I  mean  not  the  influence  of  a  direct  passion  ;  to 
the  lover  I  know  that  every  thing  seems  to  wear  a  charmed  aspect.  But 
I  was  no  lover.  Ella,  in  this  way,  cared  not  for  me.  Yet  there  was 
confidence  between  us ;  two  youthful  souls,  believing  in  each  other. 
What  were  ages  of  plodding,  calculating,  dusty  existence,  compared 
with  the  fresh  moments,  golden  moments,  which  I  then  enjoyed !  Just, 
too,  before  I  expected  to  leave  Glencoe,  my  real  happiness  was  com- 
mencing. •  •  •  Is  it  not  always  so  ?  Just  when  blind  Man  imagines 
that  he  has  secured  some  certain  lease  of  happiness  —  the  curse,  alas  ! 
*  not  causeless' — cometh,  and  he  is  miserable.  Would  this  be  soyif 
God  was  his  Friend  ? 


CROCUSBURG. 


'The  niziglng  maaozia.  baildixig  rooCi  of  gold.'  — EaxxT   V. 


Pilgrim  !  within  the  hollow  of  this  oak 

Once  hummed  and  glowed  a  commonwealth  of  beei ; 

And  in  all  Honeydom  there  were  no  folk 

Of  swifter  wing  or  sharper  sting  than  these. 

The  waxen  fragments  round  the  fountain  strewn, 

With  more  than  Dedal  artifice  vwronght, 

Once  formed  the  structures  of  their  fragrant  town, 

Which  hung  embosomed  in  this  oaken  f^X. 

It  *8  name  was  Crocusburo  ;  'twas  built,  they  say, 

By  Queen  Iophile,  whose  early  home 

Was  in  a  mountain-cleft  of  Attica ; 

Whence,  with  her  bees,  she  oft  was  wont  to  roam 

The  iE^an  isles,  in  quest  of  flowery  prey : 

And  so  It  fell,  one  summer  afternoon, 

As  she  led  thence  her  train,  each  win^  and  thigh 

Clogged  with  the  sweets  of  many  an  island  bloom, 

Just  off*  Mount  Sunium's  marble  forehead  high, 

A  sudden  storm-gust  blew  them  all  awry, 

A  thousand  leagues  beyond  their  native  sky. 

fieneath  their  mghta  waste  oi  surges  wild. 

Lonely  and  gray,  the  vast  Atlantic  rolled ; 

And  o^er  its  waves  no  sail-dad  vessel  toiled. 

Whereon  they  might  their  gauzy  pinions  fold. 

But  they  eacaped :  a  violet-scented  wind, 
That  blew  from  meads  below  the  horizon's  rim 
Into  this  blossom-tesselated  vale, 
Thev  swiftly  traced ;  a  thin  aerial  clue, 
By  their  keen  muzzles,  in  the  trackless  blue 
Of  heaven  detected ;  and  they  builded  here 
A  honey-mart,  that  grew  without  a  peer. 
It 's  cells  and  waxen  magazines  ran  o'er 
With  brimful  floods  of  lucent  yellow  dew ; 
The  choicest  sweets  of  every  gold-eyed  flower 
That  on  the  earth's  green  bosom  ever  grew, 
With  its  leaves  and  scented  buds  expand 
Above  the  Tropics'  hot  volcanic  mould. 
O'er  sunless  magazines  of  gems  and  gold. 
At  mom  and  eve  by  spicy  breezes  fanned ; 
Or  Nature  weaves  it  with  leas  gaudy  dyes. 
In  monster  loomi,  upon  a  colder  sboie ; 
Each  flower^lad  vale  beneath  the  purple  skies 
Its  tribute  yielded  to  their  fragrant  store. 


LITERARY     NOTICES. 


A  Plba  for  Study  :  an  Oration  bkfobb  the  LmmAmT  SocnriKs  or  Yalm  Collbob,  te 
August  last  By  Geoboe  W.  Bethunb,  Miniiter  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  PhUaddphU. 
Philadelphia :  Printed  for  the  Societiev. 

Wk  have  read  this  oration,  as  indeed  we  read  every  thing  from  Dr.  BrrauiiB**  pen, 
with  lively  pleasure.  It  sets  forth,  in  spirited  language,  the  meaning  and  uses  of  study,  and 
its  influences,  intellectually,  morally,  religiously.  We  wish  it  were  in  our  power  to  qnote 
at  large  what  the  author  has  written  in  illustration  of  the  influence  wUcb  the  love  of 
beauty  had  upon  the  character  of  the  elder  Grecians.  There  is  now  and  then  a  touch  of 
wholesome  satire^  which  will  not  lie  lost  upon  those  for  whom  it  was  designed.  After  i^ 
marking  that  no  man  Is  fit  to  be  a  student  unless  he  has  a  heart  for  study,  a  lover  oi  the 
beautiful  and  great  in  thought,  stronger  than  any  other  passion,  and  an  energy  of  will  an* 
daunted  by  any  encounter.  Dr.  Betuunk,  proceeds  to  castigate  perMmt  of  quite  a  difln^ 
ent  description : 

*  Therk  are  thoae,  who  claim  to  be  men  of  letters,  and  perhaps  of  some  note,  who  ibilow  aladjl 
for  a  trade,  and  make  books  or  tench  out  of  them,  as  tinmen  make  or  pmllers  leU  the  bmnI  eosiMeB 
utensils,  but  would  in  a  moment  fling  aside  thpir  scholarship,  such  as  it  is,  to  take  up  may  handkraft 
that  promiked  better  wages.  Perhaps  we  ooght  not  to  scourge  these  money-ohaflf  era  from  the  Warn- 
pie,  (although  our  fingers  itch  for  the  small  Cords,)  bcScause  they  may  be  uieftil  In  a  defro* ;  Provi- 
dence employs  the  meanest  and  most  ugly  things ;  but,  certainly  a  tinker  or  a  pedler,  who  loves  Us 
business,  is  incomparably  more  worthy  of  respect,  than  men  who,  with  such  ad?antaf«s  of  kooirledfet 
appreciate  it  only  by  the  pence  it  brings  them.  * 

*  There  are  those,  scarcely  less  mechanical,  who  lose  the  endof  leamiof  by  attentkm  to  the  niavliB 
of  its  detail,  and  see  nothing  in  a  clasaic  but  its  words  and  accents.  They  will  turn  wiiboal  eaolleB 
A-om  the  sobbing  sentences  in  the  last  page  of  the  Phsedon,  to  luxuriate  among  the  icbolla  at  tte 
bottom ;  or  stop  short  in  the  prayer  of  Iphigeuia,  hanging  on  the  knees  of  her  father,  that  they  wuf 
hunt  for  authorities  about  the  suppliant  wreath,  to  which  she  compares  herself  so  touckinply.  ThejT 
too  have  their  uses ;  but  it  is  as  stone-breakers  on  the  highwayoi  knowledge,  or  at  beat  mere  proof- 


readers, who,  the  printers  tell  us,  are  more  likely  to  be  accurate  the  less  they  feel  an  author's  meaDiag. 

^Others,  again,  are  feverish  with  impatience  to  shine;  and  since  the  beaten  path  is  too  man 
crowded  by  better  men  to  allow  them  notoriety,  they  seek  it  in  eccentric  and  ventaresoaw  mt 
Like  Erostratus,  they  would  fire  the  most  sacred  system  to  gain  a  name,  and  careless  of  eouseqi 
abuse  the  gifts  of  God  within  them,  to  set  the  crowd  agape.    Such  men  are  very  mlsehievoas,  aad 
the  more  so  the  more  learuing,they  have,  as  a  skilfUl  chemist,  if  malignant  enough,  woald  ba  iha : 
adroit  poisoner. 

<  There  are  yet  those,  who  eagerly  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  stody  without  any  regard  for  tba  adi 
tnge  of  others;  too  intent  upon  learning  to  teach,  and  upon  reading  to  write;  absorbed  0«m  aB 
thoujETht  of  the  living,  in  their  association  with  the  dead.  God  has  given  them  talent  and  oraortnai^ 
to  btore  tlieir  miuds  with  richest  treasures,  but  in  miserly  niggardliness  they  keep  them  locaad  f 


the  world.  None  nre  wiser  for  their  knowledge,  and  the  Fathsr  of  Lights  receives  from  than  ao  tri- 
butc  of  praiiie.  Heavy  will  bo  their  responsibility  In  that  hour  when  the  guilt  of  aegleetiof  ID  d» 
good  shall  be  measured  by  the  means  granted  to  accomplish  it!' 


IIow  true,  how  benevolent,  and  how  well  expressed,  are  the  thoughts  which 
*  Our  reason  cannot  act  rightly,  at  least  upon  moral  questions,  except  our  heaita  be  culti- 
vated. We  must  learn  from  sympathy  with  otir  kind  what  otir  nature  really  is ;  and  muk 
how  our  common  passions,  infirmities  and  sinful  tendencies  develope  tbemselvee  ia  eiv* 
cunistances  diflering  from  those  in  which  we  are  placed.  There  it  a  little  worid  In  every 
roan's  breast,  and  his  life  is  an  abridged  history  of  the  race.    We  ihall  find  nmiBk  tm 
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shock  us,  and,  therefore,  to  humble  us ;  but  also  much  to  pity  and  love,  which  will  make 
us  more  kind.  We  shall  think  worse  of  human  nature  in  genera)^  but  become  less  un« 
charitable  toward  erring  individuals;  and  feel  more  strongly  the  obligation  upon  us  to  do 
all  we  can  for  the  removal  of  evil,  while  we  are  driven  to  dependence  upon  the  grace  of 
God  for  success.  The  best  teacher  that  ever  taught,  took  upon  Him  our  nature,  that  from 
a  personal  sense  of  our  infirmities  in  his  human  heart,  which  ached  with  all  our  sorrows, 
his  divine  wisdom  might  succour  us  according  to  our  temptations.  His  example  shows, 
that  separateness  from  sinners  is  not  seclusion  from  the  world,  and  that  although  wo  are 
to  come  out  from  it,  we  must  mingle  with  our  fellow-men,  to  do  tliemgood.'  We  had  pen- 
cilled a  passage  or  two  in  that  portion  of  the  address  whi^h  treats  of  the  deleterious  influ* 
ence  of  too  much  animal  food  upon  the  health  of  the  student,  but  we  must  forego  its  inser- 
tion. It  is  proper  to  add,  however,  that  the  writer  shows  no  great  reverence  for  '  those  pre- 
tenders to  be  wise  above  what  is  written,  who  because  their  own  gastric  functions  are  as 
weak  as  their  brains,  would  reduce  all  men  to  bran-bread  and  dups.*  The  '  Address'  being 
admirably  printed,  appeals  as  well  to  the  eye  as  to  the  mind  and  the  heart 


Praieiedom  :  Rambles  and  Scsasiblbs  in  Texas  ob  New  Estreisadijra.    By  a  SoiTTHaoif. 
With  a  Map.    In  one  volume,    pp.  16(5.    New>York:  Pains  and  Bukoess. 

An  unpretending  and  very  pleasant  little  volume  we  have  found  this  to  be.  It  is  full 
of  information  and  incident,  and  the  style  is  gossipping,  lively  and  natural.  At  a  moment 
when  Texas  is  in  almost  every  body's  mouth,  we  cannot  doubt  that  a  work  which  de- 
scribes with  a  free  and  graphic  pen  its  extiemal  and  internal  condition;  its  scenery,  its 
inhabitants,  its  '  manners,  modes  and  customs,*  will  be  welcomed  by  a  great  number  of 
readers.  As  a  specimen  of  our  author's  manner,  we  subjoin  a  brief  sketch  of  the  melan- 
choly change  which  has  come  over  Nacogdoches,  in  a  saltatory  point  of  view : 

'  There  was  formerly  a  Catholic  Church  and  garrison  here,  but  they  have  both  met  with  the  for- 
tune of  war,  and  are  now  iuvisible.  The  population  till  lately  wae  composed  chiefly  of  Mexicans 
and  Indians,  who  are  both  filthy  and  efiemiiiate,  and  whose  flimsy  wigwams  and  mud  cabins  seem 
scarcely  a  shelter  from  thescorchiug  sun  or  drenching  rain. 

*  The  fandango,  a  kind  of  Spanish  dance,  is  here  a  universal  amusement  among  the  Creoles,  as 
well  as  mont^,  a  game  of  cards,  of  which  the  old  and  young  of  both  sexes  are  very  fond.  They  play 
and  dance  all  night,  and  for  a  »ie»ta  they  sleep  away  the  ensuing  day.  *  They  sleep  with  the  sun 
and  wake  with  the  moon.* 

'  The  love  of  dancing  I  believe  is  universal  with  the  Mexican  women,  and  it  is  one  of  the  last  plea- 
sured ihey  willingly  renounce.  During  the  false  alarm  in  this  neighborhood,  when  roost  of  the  in- 
habitanu  fled  for  succour  and  for  safety  toward  the  United  States,  a  young  and  interesting  Creole 
was  seen  mounted  upon  her  palfrey,  making  all  possible  haste  to  escape  from  the  village.  She  mani- 
fested no  alarm,  but  with  a  sigh  of  regret  pointed  toward  her  desolate  cabiu,  and  gazed 

'  As  she  used  to  gaze 
On  the  magniflcant  stars  and  akics 
or  bar  owalaad,  inbappier  days.' 

And  when  asked  by  some  of  our  company  who  passed  her  if  the  enemy  was  near,  she  sighed  again 
as  from  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  and  with  the  moat  desponding  countenance  imaginable  exclaimed* 
'  Ah !  Seflors,  Fandango  no  more  /'  Thus  realizing  and  exhibiting  a  desolation  of  heart  and  soul  in 
perfect  consonance  with  the  lament  in  Childe  Harold  t 

*  No  more  beneath  soft  era's  consenting  star 
Fandiingo  cwirls  bis  Jocund  castinwt; 
Ab,  monarcbs  I  oould  ye  taste  tb«  mirtb  ye  mar. 
Mot  in  tba  tolls  of  glory  woutd  ye  frat : 
Tbe  boarse.  dull  dram  would  sleep,  and  man  b«  bappy  yat." 

'  It  was  only  the  summer  previous  that  I  had  found  the  inhabitants  of  Nacogdoches  wildly  gty 
and  enthusiastic  at  some  important  and  interesting  news  which  had  just  reached  them  fttm  the  army. 
The  drums  wore  beating  and  the  banners  of  libarQr  and  independence  unfurled  and  waving  in  the 
public  square.' 

Who  can  appreciate  the  force  of  the  grief  which  gnawed  at  that  poor  damsel's  heart, 
when  she  exclaimed,  in  bittemesf  of  spirit,  '  Fandango  no  more !  •*-  fandango  no  more !' 
The  thought  is  too  affecting,  and  we  cioee  the  volume  which  contains  it ;  yet  not  withoat 
commending  the  work  to  the  attention  of  our  if«ders,  aa  one  well  calculated  to  reward 

perusal. 
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HZSTORT  OF  WtOX IKG,  tS  A  SjBBIKS  OF  LBTTXHS,  from  ClIASLKS  MlNXR,  tO  Ul  Km,  WlXAIAM 

MiNKBiEsq.    In  ooe  volume,    pp.  490,  with  a  copioui  Appendix.    Philadelphia:  J.  Cmitsr. 

From  this  time  forward,  the  work  before  us  will  be  considered  as  a  standard  histor7  of 
the  interesting  region  and  stirring  events  of  which  it  treats.  There  was  no  man  in  America 
so  well  qualified  as  Mr.  Miner  for  the  trust  he  has  discharged  with  so  much  fidelity,  and 
such  honor  to  himself.  Mr.  Miner  came  to  Pennsylvania  in  1799,  a  settler  under  tho 
Connecticut  claim ;  he  resided  in  Wilkesbarre,  as  the  editor  of  a  public  journal,  for  thirteen 
years,  embracing  the  period  of  the  sharp  conflicts  under  the  Intrusion  law,  when  the  ler- 
vices  and  sufierings  of  the  early  settlers  were  inquired  into,  until  the  whole  subject  be- 
came one  of  absorbing  concern,  interwoven  with  the  most  interesting  aBsociaticma  of  hii 
life.  In  researches  the  most  untiring,  he  has  from  time  to  time  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
most  important  facts  bearing  upon  his  theme ;  and  especially  such  as  were  recorded  in  the 
Westmoreland  or  Wyoming  Manuscript  Records,  which  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  in 
the  possession  of  an  old  resident  in  the  borough,  who  had  used  the  blank  leaves.  Every 
page  of  this  treasure  opened  new  views  to  the  historian ;  and  in  this  and  other  wayi  ha 
went  on,  until  he  had  obtained  all  the  fieicts  which  time  and  death  had  spared,  relating  to 
the  History  of  Wyoming.  With  small  folded  books  of  blank  paper,  he  visited  in  company 
with  his  excellent  daughter,  (who  although  blind,  was  '  quick  to  hear,  ready  to  under- 
stand, sound  to  judge,  retentive  of  memory,'  and  like  her  father  deeply  interested  in  the 
subject)  thirty  or  forty  of  the  ancient  people  who  were  in  Wyoming  at  the  time  of  the 
expulsion.  In  this  way  communications  full  and  free  were  obtained,  which  were  at  onoe 
taken  down,  and  carefully  examined  and  corrected  at  the  time.  The  incidenti  growing 
out  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  civil  war  between  Wyoming  and  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
events  attendant  on  those  unhappy  conflicts,  are  described  with  equal  force  and  tnith,and 
in  a  style  natural  and  graceful ;  such  a  style,  in  short,  as  every  one  acquainted  with  Bfr. 
Miner  would  look  for  from  his  pen.  Next  to  the  pleasure  of  crossing  through  the  beauti- 
ful grove,  and  visiting  our  historian  at  his  old  delightful  and  most  hospitable  residence 
near  Westchester,  and  conversing  with  him  face  to  face,  surroimded  by  his  amiable  fiunily  ; 
next  to  tliis  never-to-be-forgotten  pleasure,  we  count  the  enjoyment  of  reading  otnr  ancient 
friend's  admirable  pen-and-ink  narratives  and  graphic  descriptions.  We  most  cordially 
commend  the  *  History  of  Wyoming,'  (a  well-printed  volume,  let  us  add,  and  illustiated 
by  excellent  maps,)  to  the  patronage  of  every  true  American,  interested  in  those  natknal 
scenes  and  events  which  have  been  already  immortalized  in  song  and  story. 


Ths  Libuaat  or  Amxxxcan  Bioorafht.    Conducted  by  Jakbd  Sparks.    Seventh  vdouBs  of  the 
Sccoud  Series.    Bo«tua  t  Chaklxs  C.  LrrTLK  aud  Jakes  Bbown. 


This  excellent  volume  of  an  excellent  series  contains  the  lives  of  John  Ribault, 
BASTiAN  Rale,  and  William  Palfrey.  The  first  of  these  was  the  pioneer  of  a 
enterprise,  undertaken  by  the  French  government  for  foimding  a  colony  in  North  Ameiion; 
and  who  sacrificed  his  life  in  an  energetic  and  zealous,  although  inefiectual  eflbrt  to  achieve 
its  final  execution.  The  second  was  a  Catholic  and  a  Jesuit,  who  spent  a  laboiioia  Ule, 
and  met  a  tragical  death  amidst  the  ancient  hostilities  in  Northern  America  between  the 
French  and  English  colonies,  in  connection  with  the  Indians.  His  name  and  agency  have 
occasionally  appeared  in  our  literature  of  poetry  and  fiction.  Tlie  third  is  a  sketch  of  one 
who  filled  posts  of  duty  which  demanded  uprightness,  capacity  and  energy  of  nooidinaiy 
kind ;  who  was  oflicially  brought  into  intimate  relations  with  some  of  the  most  prominent 
events  and  actors  of  the  revolutionary  period ;  and  who  perished  in  the  public  eerviee, 
under  circumstances  of  peculiar  embarrassment  and  distress,  llie  excellent  printing  mi^ 
paper  of  the  series  ore  well  preserved  in  the  volume  before  us,  which  is  illnstnled  by  • 
very  fmc  engravuig  on  steel,  describuig  the  death  of  Father  Rale. 
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Obssbvations  in  the  East,  chixflt  in  Egypt,  Palkstink.  Stbxa.  and  Asia  Minob.    Bf 
John  P.  Dubbin,  D.  D.    lis  two  volume*,  I2mo.    New-York:  Uabpkb  and  Bbothxbs. 

Dr.  Durbin's  previous  work,  '  Observations  in  Europe,'  led  us  to  anticipate  no  iittlo 
entertainment  and  instruction  from  the  volume  before  us ;  nor  have  we  been  in  any  de- 
gree  disappointed.  Our  author  has  judged  wisely  in  believing  '  that  readers  of  a  book  of 
travels  are  not  likely  to  take  an  interest  in  any  scenes  which  have  not  impressed  them- 
selves 80  strongly  upon  the  writer's  mind  as  to  remain  distinctly  in  his  memory.'  He  has 
therefore  excluded  from  his  pages  such  portions  of  his  journals  as  he  foimd,  upon  reading 
them  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time,  to  have  escaped  bis  recollection.  The  brief 
descriptions  given  of  scenes  and  incidents  that  left  a  permanent  impression  upon  his  own 
mind,  will  be  a  source  of  pleasure  and  of  profit  to  the  public.  Although  the  reader  may 
be  disappointed  if  he  looks  for  profound  research,  topographical  or  antiquarian,  in  his 
pages,  yet  in  the  observations  on  various  questions  connected  with  the  fate  of  Christianity 
in  the  East,  which  are  scattered  through  tlie  voltunes,  sometimes  interwoven  with  the  nar- 
rative, but  generally  imbodied  in  distinct  chapters,  he  may  well  assume  that  there  will  be 
found  many  important  views  that  have  not  been  presented  by  his  distinguished  country- 
men who  have  so  lately  travelled  over  the  same  regions.  Indeed,  a  part  of  the  ground, 
especially  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  is  nearly  untrodden  by  American  travellers.  *My 
principal  guide-book  in  the  Holy  Land,  beside  the  Bible,'  says  Dr.  Durbin,  *  was  the 
BibUcal  Researches  of  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Smith.  Their  exceeding  accuracy  was  a 
matter  of  daily  surprise  to  me  in  my  travels  through  Palestine ;  and  I  must  express  a  deep 
sense  of  obligation  to  such  indefatigable  and  successful  observers.' 


Amsbica  and  the  Amxbioan  Pboplk.  By  Fjuedbrick  Von  Raukeb,  Professor  of  History  in 
the  Uuiversity  of  Berlin.  Translated  from  the  Germsn  by  William  W.  TumNBB.  In  one  vol- 
ume.   pp.513.   New-York:  J.  AND  U.  O.  Lanolkt. 

We  have  examined  this  work  with  sufficient  care  to  assure  ourselves  of  the  justice  of 
the  remarks  in  relation  to  its  character  which  are  made  by  the  American  editor  in  intro- 
ducing the  veteran  historian  and  his  labors  to  our  countrymen,  who  are  conceived  to  have 
a  personal  concernment  in  the  topics  discussed  by  the  eminent  German.  '  His  opinions, 
on  the  whole,  respecting  the  institutions,  the  past  history  and  the  future  prospects  of  diis 
country,  are  in  the  highest  degree  favorable ;  and  whenever  he  allows  himself  to  find 
faulty  which  is  but  seldom,  he  does  it  with  evident  reluctance,  and  with  the  air  of  a  friend 
whose  admonitions  are  wholesome,  and  not  with  the  bitterness  of  an  enemy.  The  com- 
parisons too  which  he  makes  between  many  of  the  American  institutions  and  the  corres- 
ponding institutions  of  Europe  are  useful  and  instructive.  One  virtue  of  his  will  not  be 
the  less  esteemed  on  account  of  its  rarity  among  writers  in  this  country;  and  that  is,  that 
he  has  at  least  endeavored  to  make  himself  well  acquainted  with  what  he  has  undertaken 
to  write  about.  He  has  also  shown  great  and  commendable  carefulness  in  every  instance 
not  to  violate  the  privileges  of  a  guest  by  exposing  to  the  world  the  confidences  of  private 
and  social  intercourse  ;  a  proceeding  which  some  writers  on  both  sides  of  the  water  might 
imitate  with  advantage.  •  •  •  Although  his  anxiety  not  to  decide  on  hasty  or  one-sided 
grounds,  but  to  do  justice  to  all  the  valid  arguments  advanced  on  either  side,  may  some- 
times give  him  an  appearance  of  wavering,  it  will  be  found  that  the  principles  of  the 
widest  liberty  are  every  where  adopted  as  his  own.  The  opinions  which  he  thus  expresses 
are  nut  without  their  value  in  another  point  of  view  for  those  whose  sympathies  are  not 
confined  within  the  physical  boundaries  of  their  own  country;  for  they  show  us  what  are 
the  thoughts  and  aspirations  that  now  engage  the  minds  of  the  fovemost  men  amoog  our 
German  brethren. 
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Holmh  in  England:  a  London  EDiriOBi  or  hh  Pouol— We  hava  belbn  ■■, 
through  the  kindness  of  an  esteemed  friend,  the  sheets  of  a  new  and  very  httndnme  Tot 
ume,  from  the  press  of  O.  Rich  and  Sons,  London,  containing  all  the  poems  of  OutSB 
Wendell  Holmes,  which  have  appeared  in  any  previous  American  edition,  togedm 
with  many  which  have  not  until  now  been  collected.  In  looking  over  the  wovk,WB  have 
been  so  well  pleased  with  it  that  we  cannot  resist  the  inclination  to  inuroduoe  or  recall  i 
portion  of  its  contents  to  the  minds  of  our  readers.  We  have  always  contended  that  ii 
satirical,  homorous  and  burlesque,  Holmes  has  hardly  a  superior  among  the  highest  of  Ui 
fellow-bards  in  America.  And  we  quite  agree  with  him,  in  his  argument  for  the  hypeib^ 
lical,  that  a  tendency  of  the  mind  which  has  been  sliown  in  ail  ages  and  fonna,  and  ha 
its  foundation  in  nature,  cannot  jmtly  be  condemned  by  any  reasonable  critic,  and 
all  by  the  same  judges  who  would  write  treatises  upon  the  sculptured  satyrs  and 
arabefiqueR  of  antiquity,  which  are  only  hyperbole  in  stone  and  colore.  *  As  material  dih 
jects  in  difierent  lights  repeat  themselves  in  shadows  variously  elongated,  contracted  or< 
agge rated,  so  our  solid  and  sober  thoughts  caricature  themselves  in  ianlaiitic  shapee  ii 
rable  from  their  originals,  and  have  a  unity  in  their  extravagance,  which  provea  them  lo 
have  retained  their  proportions  in  certain  respects,  however  difibring  in  outline  from  tlitir 
prototypes.*  Before  proceeding  however  to  a  few  quotations  from  the  vulmne  before  vsp 
it  is  proper  to  say  that  Air.  Holmes,  since  a  memorable  event,  which  lie  has  recoidodylmi 
never  dared  to  task  his  readen  loo  severely  in  one  particular  *  line  of  talent'  Ha  onea 
gave  a  servant  a  little  piece  to  take  to  a  newspaper,  remarking  that  when  it  appeuid 
<  there  would  be  the  devil  to  pay ;'  when  *  lo !  you  what  befel :' 


'  Hx  took  the  paper,  and  I  watched, 
And  vaw  him  poop  within ; 
At  the  firat  line  ho  read,  hii  face 
Wai  all  upon  the  grin. 

'  He  read  the  next ;  tho  grin  grow  broad, 

And  fthot  from  ear  to  ear  ; 
Ho  read  the  third ;  a  chuckling  noise 
1  now  hegaa  to  hear. 


'  The  fourth ;  he  broke  bio  a  fomr; 
The  fifth ;  hit  wainboDd  SfOit ; 
The  lizth ;  he  bunt  five  buttoas  qg^ 
And  tumbled  in  a  fit 


'  Ton  days  and  nights,  with  sieepli 

I  watched  that  wretched 
And  nincc,  I  never  dare  to  write 
Am  fiinny  as  I  can.' 


Notwithstanding  this  prudent  reservation,  we  can  bear  witness  that  oar  poet  faaa 
tinned  to  be  more  'funny,*  more  irresistibly  grotesque  and  droll  in  his  fancy  and  in  liii 
style,  than  any  modem  poet,  native  or  foreign,  with  whom  we  are  acquainted.  It  Ii  nol 
hence  to  be  inferred  however  that  he  has  not  excelled  in  other  branches  of  the  divine  VL 
Sublimity  is  oficn  his,  and  deep  feeling ;  and  mingled  with  and  infurroing  all  bis  veisa  then 
runs  a  vein  of  strong  common  sense,  without  which  (for  truth  is  common  sense)  no  nan  can 
become  a  deservedly  popular  author.  But  what  we  especially  admire  in  the  writii^  of 
Holmes  is  the  yiciuretqueneu  of  his  descriptions,  and  his  inimitable  ease  and  gntea  of 
rhythm.    In  this  he  is  facile  princept.    Take  for  example  the  two  stanai  widch 
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from  the  well-known  poem,  *  The  lait  Leaf/  axkd  point  us  out  more  pafecilif  tiMt&ttit€r 

sification  in  any  production  extant : 


'  But  now^,  his  nose  ii  thin, 
And  it  rests  upon  his  chin 

Like  a  staff, 
And  a  crook  is  in  lii«  back. 
And  a  melancholy  crack 

In  his  laugh. 


'  I  kno«r  it  if  a  da 
For  me  to  iit  and  grin 

At  him  h0re ; 
But  the  old  three-eornsfBd  h«f^ 
And  the  breeches,  and  all  that, 

Are  ao  queer !' 


Amusing  as  these  stanzas  may  seeni,  *The  Last  Leaf  is  replete  with  a  totietung  fkttlio*, 
which  will  find  its  way  to  every  heart  that  is  capable  of  feeling.  As  a  theme  for  poetry 
probability  rather  favors  the  conclusion  perhaps  that  a  toad-stool  would  be  conmdered  by  tha 
million  as  inferior  to  several  other  things,  if  not  more,  that  are  familiarly  known  to  boCany. 
Mr.  Holmes  apparently  imagines  otherwise;  and  he  proves,  we  think,  that  he  is  not  far 
out  of  the  way  in  his  decision ;  for  he  has  certainly  thrown  a  charm  around  the  fungii  of 
the  woods,  and  the  hopping  *  lover*  of  '  the  same,'  with  his  breeches  of  spotted  skin,  his' 
tight  jacket  and  thin  pumps,  which  could  not  well  be  surpassed.  Bat  'let  us  on.'  We 
harbor  none  of  the  unkindly  feelings  which  exist  in  some  minds  against  Old  Maida,  We 
think,  on  the  contrary,  and  evidently  with  our  author,  that  they  ought  rather  to  be  cherished 
and  consoled,  in  consideration  of  their  neglected,  loveless,  companionless  state.  Yet  one 
must  needs  laugh  at  such  a  picture  as  the  following,  simply  because  the  good  old  maidMi 
was  unwilling  to  '  define  her  position.*  She  had  doubtless  seen  the  time,  this  excellent  old 
aunt,  when  she  '  was  as  good  as  ever  she  was :' 


'  Mr  aunt !  my  dear  unmarried  aunt! 

Long  years  have  o'er  her  flown. 
Yet  BtUI  ishe  strains  the  aching  clasp 

That  binds  her  virgin  zone; 
I  know  it  hurts  her — though  she  kxrfcs 

As  cheerful  as  she  can ; 
Her  waist  is  ampler  than  her  life, 

For  life  is  but  a  span. 

'  My  aunt,  my  poor  deluded  aunt  ! 

Her  hair  is  almost  gray ; 
Why  will  she  train  that  winter  curl 

In  such  a  spring-like  way? 
How  can  she  lay  her  glasses  down, 

And  say  she  reads  as  welli 
When  through  a  double  convex  lens 

She  just  makes  out  to  spell? 

*  Her  father — grandpapa !  forgive 

This  erring  lip  its  smiles  — 
Vowed  she  would  make  the  finest  girl 

Within  a  hundred  miles. 
He  sent  her  to  a  stylish  school, 

'T  was  in  her  thirteenth  June ) 
And  with  her,  as  the  rules  required, 

*  Two  towels  and  a  spoon.' 


'  They  braced  my  aunt  against  a  boards 

To  make  her  straight  and  tall ; 
They  laced  her  up,  they  starved  her  down, 

To  make  her  light  and  small ; 
They  pinched  her  feet,  they  singed  her  hair, 

They  screwed  it  up  with  pins ; 
O  never  mortal  auffered  more 

In  penance  for  hersiai. 

*  £k>,  when  my  precious  aunt  was  done^ 

Hy  grandsire  brought  her  back  ; 
(By  daylight,  lest  some  rabid  youth 

Night  follow  on  the  track ;) 
'  Ah !'  said  my  grandsire.  as  he  shook 

Some  powder  in  his  pan, 
'  Vt^hat  could  this  lovely  creature  do 

Against  a  desperate  man!' 

'  Alas !  nor  chariot,  nor  bsmuehe. 

Nor  bandit  cavalcade. 
Tore  from  the  trembling  father's  anus 

His  all-accomplished  maid. 
For  her  how  bsppy  had  it  been! 

And  Heaven  had  spared  to  me 
To  see  one  sad,  ungatnered  rose 

On  my  ancestral  tree.* 


In  the  '  September  Gale' our  author  laments,  with  irresistible  humor,  the  loss  of  Yob  *  Son- 
day  breeches,'  which  in  a  liigh  wind  one  day  rode  off  straddling  through  the  aif,  accom- 
panied by  bellying  shirts  and  flaunting  petticoats.  At  night  the  ghost  of  his  departed  trow- 
sers,  steeped  with  dews,  and  with  a  ghastly  rent  in  *  their  amplest  pan,'  haunts  his  half- 
waking  dreams.  All  this  is  sufficiently  grotesque,  certainly,  but  the  whole  description  is 
in  admirable  *  keeping,'  although  the  subject  did  not  happen  to  be.  Quite  itf  the  MUne  veui 
is  '  The  Spectre-Pig,'  a  ghostly  tale,  in  the  ballad  style.  The  lines  are  very  affecting,  and 
in  the  hands  of  a  humane  person,  opposed  to  the  *  sacrifice  of  dumb  creatures  to  aflbrd 
mankind  animal  food,'  might  cut  up  into  capital  epigraphs  to  a  great  namber  of  ehapten 
on  *  cruelty  to  animals.'  The  *  opening  movement,'  as  the  musicians  haVe  it,  is  solemn  and 
imposing.  Against  the  remonstrances  and  tears  of  his  little  son  and  dat^bteov  the  butcher* 
man  slaughters  with  a  cruel  kiiife  a  gentle  pig,  trails  him  aldng  the  glrdOnd,  pdta  a  chip  in 
his  mouth,  and  hangs  him  on  high  by  hii  heelsi  where  *  like  some  mighty  peodnlum'  ha 
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Bwingeth  to  and  fro.    But  mark  what  chanced  to  the  croel  butcher-man,  when  he  ■ougfat 
his  pillow  that  night : 


' '  Now  wake,  now  wake,  thou  butcher-maa  r 

What  makes  thy  cheek  so  pale  f 
Take  hold  I  uke  hold  I  thou  doet  not  fiwr 
To  clasp  a  spectre's  tail  V 

'  Untwisted  every  windinf  coU, 

The  ihudderinf  wretch  took  hold ; 
All  Uke  an  icicle  it  seemed. 
So  ti^nng  and  so  cold. 

**  Thou  com'st  with  me,  thou  butcher^na  I* 
He  strives  to  loose  his  fraap^ 

But,  faster  than  the  clingii^  vine. 
Those  twining  spirit  dasp. 

'  And  open,  open  swung  the  door. 
And,  fleeter  than  the  wind. 
The  shadowy  spectre  swept  befbve^ 
The  butcher  trailed  behind. 


'  Hb  slept,  and  troops  of  murdered  Pigs 
Were  busy  with  his  dreams ; 
Loud  rang  their  wild  unearthly  shrieks, 
Wide  yawned  their  mortal  seams. 

*  The  clock  struck  twelve ;  the  Dead  hath  heard ; 

He  opened  both  his  eyes, 
And  sullenly  he  shook  his  tail 
To  lash  the  feeding  flies. 

'  One  quiver  of  the  hempen  cord. 

One  struggle  and  one  bound — 
With  stiffened  limb  and  leaden  eye. 
The  Pig  was  on  the  ground  I 

*  And  straight  toward  the  sleeper's  bouse 

His  (earflil  way  he  wended; 
And  hooting  owl  and  hovering  bat 
On  midnight  wing  attended. 

*  Back  flew  the  bolt,  up  rose  the  latch, 

And  open  swung  the  door. 
And  little  mincing  feet  were  heard 
Pat,  pat  along  the  floor. 

'Two  hoofs  upon  the  sanded  floor, 

And  two  upon  the  bed ; 
And  they  are  breathing  side  by  side, 
The  Living  and  the  Dead  T 

The  *  Lines  by  a  Clerk'  remind  us  of  certain  reproaches  made  in  Tene  by 
English  swain,  whose  slighted  inamorata  had  invited  him  to  restore  to  her  sundry 
which  in  her  too  confiding  moments  she  had  given  him,  but  which, '  ftr  a  comMeniiao/ 
he  had  left  for  a  few  days  with  *  his  uncle ;'  among  them  a  shirt-brooch,  coneeminc  which 
the  ci-devant  lover  says,  remonstratingly : 

*  Canst  thou  forrot  that  cheerAil  room 

When  in  my  breast  thou  first  didst  stick  itT 
I  CMi't  restore  h — it 's  in  pawn  — ' 
But,  base  deceiver!  there's  the  ticket!' 

*The  Mysterious  Visitor'  is  a  capital  sketch,  in  the  ballad  style,  detcriBing  an  onfaiTited 
guest,  who  in  a  fiided  bottle-green  coat  came  in  to  college -prayen  one  mornings  and  whM 
the  students  went  down  to  breakfast,  followed  them  into  the  comnons-hall,  where,  havfaig 
hung  his  hat  on  a  peg,  and  his  coat  on  the  back  of  a  cltair,  he  displayed  feats  hi  ^H^Tg 
which  would  have  reflected  credit  upon  an  alderman ;  and  then,  haying  donned  hii  gar* 
ments,  disappeared  as  mysteriously  as  be  came.  What  could  be  better  too, in  its  waj,  than 
our  author's  dyspeptic  vision  of  a  comet,  that 'spectre  of  the  skies:' 


*  Fast  fled  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
And  mom  rose  faint  and  dim  { 
They  called  AiU  loud,  th^  knocked 
They  did  not  waken  him, 

'  Straight,  straight  toward  that  omken 

A  trampled  pathway  ran; 
A  ghastly  shape  was  swinging  there- 
It  was  the  butcher^uui!' 


*  I  SAW  a  tutor  take  his  tube 

The  Comet's  course  to  spy ; 
I  heard  a  scream  —  the  gathered  rays 

Had  stewed  the  tutor's  eye: 
I  saw  a  fort  —  the  soldiers  all 

Were  armed  with  gogsles  green ; 
Pop  cracked  the  guns!  whis  new  the  balls! 
Bang!  went  the  magaaiue! 

*  I  saw  a  poet  dip  a  scroll 

Each  moment  in  a  tub, 
I  read  upon  the  warping  back, 

'  The  dream  of  Beelsebub  {' 
He  could  not  see  his  verses  bum* 

Although  his  brain  was  Arisd, 
And  sver  and  anon  he  bent 

to  wet  them  as  they  dried. 


*  I  saw  the  scalding  pitch  rail  dowa 

The  crackling,  sweating  plaas, 
And  streams  of  smoke,  like  walti 

Durst  through  the  rumbllug  aiase| 
I  asked  the  firemen  whv  they 

Such  noise  about  the  town ; 
Thev  answered  not — but  all  tha 

The  brakes  went  np  aad  dowa. 

*  I  saw  a  roasting  pullet  sit 

Upon  a  baking  egg  ( 
I  saw  a  cripple  seorch  his  head 

Eztiuj^uisning  his  leg} 
I  saw  nine  geese  npon  Uie  wlag 

Toward  the  fVosen  poto. 
And  evenr  SMther's  raUog  Ml 

CMsped  to  •  enekuBf  ceaL' 
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0(ir  readers  may  have  for^gotten  the  trenchant  satire  upon  two  very  plain  portraits  in  the 
Athensenm  Gallery  at  Boston.  Both  sketches  are  admirable,  but  the  lines  to  the  lady  strike 
us  as  rather  the  most  felicitous.  We  must  close  our  quotations  with  tliem ;  regretting  only 
that  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  set  forth  by  extracts  the  great  excellence  of  our  author 
in  other  styles  of  verse,  and  on  different  themes.    This  we  may  do  hereafter : 


'  Well,  Miss,  I  wonder  where  you  live, 

1  wunder  what 's  your  name, 
I  woDtJer  how  you  came  to  be 

III  such  a  stylish  frame; 
Perhaps  you  were  a  favorite  child. 

Perhaps  an  only  one ; 
Perhaps  your  friends  were  not  aware 

You  bad  your  portrait  done ! 

'Yet  you  must  be  n  harmless  soul ; 

I  cinnot  think  that  Sia 
WouhJ  cure  to  throw  his  loaded  dice 

With  such  a  stake  to  win  ; 
I  cannot  think  you  would  proroke 

The  poet's  wicked  pen, 
Or  niuk^  young  women  bite  their  lips, 

Or  ruin  fine  youug  men. 


*  Pray,  did  you  ever  hear,  my  Io?e, 

Of  boys  that  go  about. 
Who,  for  a  very  trifling  sum, 

Will  snip  one's  picture  out? 
I*m  not  averse  to  red  and  white, 

But  all  things  have  their  place ; 
I  thiuk  a  profile  cut  in  black 

Would  suit  your  style  of  face  I 

*  I  love  sweet  features ;  I  will  own 

That  I  should  like,  myself. 
To  see  my  portrait  on  a  wall, 

Or  bust  upon  a  shelf; 
But  nature  sometimes  makes  one  up 

Of  such  sad  odds  and  ends. 
It  really  might  be  quite  as  well 

Hushed  up  among  one's  friends  I* 


We  take  our  leave  of  this  very  beautiful  volume,  with  the  hope  that  a  similar  edition 
may  be  speedily  called  for  in  this  country.  When  quacks  in  literature  are  sounding  their 
own  penny- trumpet?,  and  writers  who  have  not  the  slightest  real  claim  to  humor  or  origi- 
nality are  expanding  their  lifeless  productions  upon  the  shelves  and  counters  of  their  luck- 
less publishers,  it  is  refreshing  to  meet  with  such  an  author  as  Dr.  Holmks;  a  man  of  edu- 
cation, of  senee,  imagination,  humor  and  wit ;  and  it  is  always  with  pleasure  that  we  com- 
mend the  productions  of  such  spirits  to  the  notice  and  favor  of  our  readers. 


Union  College  Celebration. — We  have  received  from  our  friend  and  time-honored 
agent,  Mr.  W.  C.  Little,  at  Albany,  a  laige  and  well-printed  volume,  of  an  hundred  and 
eighty-six  pages,  containing  the  proceedings  at  the  first  '  Semi- Centennial  Anniversary  of 
Union  Collcgey  in  July  last.  It  is  replete  with  matters  of  interest  to  the  alumni  of  '  Old 
Union,'  a  host  of  themselves,  not  one  of  whom  should  be  without  a  copy  of  the  book  before 
us.  Among  the  speeches,  we  have  read  no  one  with  more  pleasure  than  that  of  the  vener- 
able president,  Dr.  Nott.  We  annex  an  extract,  imbued  with  a  natural  and  touching 
eloquence  —  the  eloquence  of  true  feeling.    Its  delivery  was  exceedingly  efiective : 

'  Such  no  occasion  as  the  present  has  never  occurred  here  before ;  and  though  it  will  again  occur, 
I  shall  not  witness  it ;  many  of  you  who  hear  me,  will  not  witness  it  Then,  another  fifty  yoars  having 
sped  away,  other  teachers  will  preside  in  youder  lecture-room  ;  other  pupils  listen  to  tueir  iustruc- 
tion,  and  otiier  Alumni  assembled,  iierhaps,  on  this  spot,  and  beneath  some  outspread  canvass,  ex- 
change the  fraternal  valututiou,  and  surround  the  festive  board.  Some  of  you,  ye  younger  members 
of  this  j'lyous  brotherhood,  may  be  present;  but  I  shall  not  be  with  you.  Be  it  even  so;  the  will  of 
the  Lord  be  done !  It  is  a  consolation  to  be  permitted  to  live  in  the  lives  of  those  who  shall  live  after 
U9.  Tliis  world  would  present  a  more  gloomy  aspect  than  it  does,  were  the  race  to  perish  with  us. 
But  so  It  is  not  to  be.  In  the  mysterious  plan  of  Providence,  though  the  individual  dies,  the  race 
cDiitintics.  In  this  continuous  flow  of  t>eing.  this  perpetual  series  of  alternate  life  and  death,  webave 
our  appointed  place.  For  this,  let  us  be  tbankfuL'  *  •  '  '  I  have  been  youug,  and  now  am  old ;  and 
in  the  review  of  the  past,  aud  the  prospect  of  the  future,  I  declare  to  you,  beloveil  pupils,  were  it 
pcriiiitted  mc  to  live  my  life  over  ajrwiu,  I  would,  by  the  help  of  Goo,  from  tlie  very  outset,  live  bet- 
ter. Yes,  from  the  outset  I  would  frown  upon  vice;  I  would  favor  virtue ;  and  lend  my  influence  to 
advance  whatever  would  exalt  and  adorn  bamau  nature,  alleviate  huniau  misery,  and  contribute  to 
render  the  world  I  lived  in,  like  the  Heaven  to  which  1  aspired,  the  residence  of  innocence  and  feli" 
city.  Yes,  thouL'h  I  were  to  exist  no  longer  than  those  ephemera  that  sport  away  their  hour  in  the 
sun-beams  of  the  morning,  even  during  that  brief  period,  I  would  rather  soar  with  the  eagle,  and 
leave  the  record  of  my  flight  and  my  fall  among  the  stars,  than  creep  the  earth  and  lick  the  dust  with 
the  reptile.'  •  •  •  '  What  more  shall  I  say  f  The  salutations  and  adieus  of  this  semi-erntennial  ended, 
wo  shall  separate  ;  but  not  for  ever.  In  n  few  years  many  of  us  shall  meet  again;  in  one  brief  cen- 
tury, all  of  us.  Where  ?  Beyond  the  grave,  and  on  the  borders  of  that  uuiravellod  coontry  whenea 
no  message  is  sent  back  to  earth,  and  from  whose  bourne  no  traveller  returns.  Yon  will  live  and  act 
when  he  who  now  addresses  you  will  neitker  be  knewa  or  numbered  anonf  tk«  Uviog .  8e<m  tlieMii 
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earth  will  prest  upon  this  bosom.  This  Toice.  silent  in  death,  will  cease  to  warn  the  waoderar  «r 
soothe  the  sufferer  ;  nor  will  this  arm,  stiffened  and  nerveless  in  the  grave,  ever  amis  bo  raiaad  to 
wipe  away  the  tears  of  orphanage,  or  to  distribute  to  the  suffering  poor  the  bread  of  charity.*  * 


A  very  fine  steel  engraving  of  the  Union  College  Buildings,  as  originany  planned,  < 
ments  the  cover  of  the  volume  from  which  we  have  quoted,  to  which  it  moitadd,  in  the 
eyes  of  all  who  love  their  alma^maier^  no  small  attraction. 


The  Drama:  Park  Theatrx.— The  *  legitimate  drama'  has  flourished  like  a  green 
bay  tree,  during  the  engagement  of  the  Keans.  Tragedy  has  found  its  fitting  reprefenla* 
tives,  and  the  muse  of  Shakspeare  has  escaped  scandal.  The  cant  which  ever  and  anoa 
is  doled  forth  in  whining  phrase  of  the  '  decline  of  the  drama'  has  been  hushed  for  tha 
time,  and  the  full  benches  of  the  Park  Theatre  have  borne  testimony  to  the  existence  of 
true  taste,  even  here  in  Gotham.  '  Damns  have  had  their  day,*  and  there  needs  but  the 
occasional  presence  of  real  talent  on  the  stage,  to  Convince  us  that  there  are  other  vulgari- 
ties which  have  had  their*s.  Mrs.  Kean  has  abundantly  added  to  her  claims  as  an  acstress 
since  her  last  visit  as  Ellen  Tree.  Somewhat  in  a  humbler  way,  but  after  the  manner 
of  her  own  Shakspeare,  she  first  *  exhausted  worlds  and  then  imagined  new;*  or  at  leart 
she  v^xin  all  the  honors  which  the  world  of  Comedy  had  to  win,  and  now  she  is  a  mort  no- 
cessful  candidate  for  the  triumphs  of  Tragedy.  We  never  suspected  in  the  gay,  langhtw- 
provoking  comedienne,  Ellin  Tree,  the  serious,  deep,  impressive  tragedian  that  Mmb, 
Kean  has  become.  Who  could  believe  that  the  arch,  mischievous  Beatrice  coold  eref 
assume  the  spirit  of  the  ambitious,  stem  and  cruel  Lady  Macbeth !  In  the  stately  loN 
there  was  it  is  true  a  contrast  to  uiy  creation  of  the  merry  muse ;  but  there  was  no  sospt 
cion  that  the  exquisite  comedy  of  Ellen  Tree  would  be  overshadowed  in  the  iVitnre  by 
the  thrilling  personations  in  tragedy  of  the  same  genius.  Mr.  Ciiarlee  Kean  too  haa 
improved  vastly  since  his  last  visit  His  style  has  become  more  chaste  and  subdued,  more 
truly  classical,  and  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Siiak8pbars*8  heroes.  It  ia  a  ftdr 
presumption,  although  a  most  unfair  pun,  that  grafting  himself  upon  so  promising  a  TVve^ha 
should  give  evidence  of  tlie  presence  of  its  peculiar  beauties. 

Madamoisblle  Augusta, after  an  absence  which  her  many  admiien  thought  long^  'tha 
charming  Augusta'  has  again  bestowed  her  sunny  smiles  upon  us  cold  northemen.  Tba 
balmy  airs  of  France  seem  to  have  taken  away  from,  instead  of  adding  years  to,  her  bkicniiiig 
face  and  fairy  step ;.  and  although  the  Ellsler  has  in  the  mean  while  astonished  and  d^ 
lighted  us,  we  cannot  forget  our  early  love ;  the  Peri  who  first  taught  us  to  admire  the  grmetkX 
witchery  of  the  Dance.  *  Comparisons  are  odious'  to  ears  polite,  and  in  the  present  case 
they  would  be  unfair  to  both  parties ;  yet  to  Augusta  must  be  given  the  palm  of  personal 
beauty ;  while  grace,  which  is  one  of  its  chief  components,  may  well  be  equally  divided 
between  them.  There  is  a  lightness  so  fairy-like  in  Auouota's  step  upon  the  stage,  that 
one  involuntarily  looks  for  her  wings.  ITer  {lantomime  is  truth  itself;  the  very  ends  of  her 
fingers  speak ;  and  where  action  is  so  vividly  graphic,  there  is  no  need  of  worde.  Of  her 
first  engagement  upon  this  second  visit  to  America,  we  liave  only  to  remark,  tliat  a  gana* 
ral  impression  prevails  that  she  has  been  shamefully  sacrificed  by  the  manner  in  whkdl 
her  scenes  have  been  put  upon  the  stage.  In  the  old  and  nearly  worn-out  Bayadte,aOM^ 
thing  at  least  equal  to  its  ancient  appearance  ^ns  expected ;  instead  of  which,  with  tha 
exception  of  Md'Ue  Augusta  herself,  and  the  venerable  scenery,  every  thing  lias 
changed  for  the  worse.  Neither  singer,  dancer,  nor  coryphde  has  been  substituted  that  i 
in  any  way  replace  these  former  constituents  of  the  representation.  This  may  be  all  yetf 
convenient  to  the  management,  but  it  does  not  evince  a  very  great  streteh  of  liberality  ta^ 
ward  an  old  favorite,  or  much  respect  to  the  audience.  Tlie  best  evidence  of  AnousrTA*a 
excellence  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  slie  was  able  to  combat  these  seriooi 
and  to  step  up  at  once  into  her  own  high  position,  in  spite  uf  the  weakness  of  har  i 
sories;  a  defect  which  most  play-goeis  do  not  sufficiently  take  into  account. 
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Wc  have  not  heretofore  taken  such  notice  of  some  of  the  later  acquisitions  to  the  Park 
boards  as  their  merits  demand.  Of  Mrs.  Bland,  a  sister  of  the  distinguished  jSnglish  ac- 
tress, Miss  Helen  Faucitt,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  she  has  made,  in  the  higher 
walks  of  her  profession,  during  her  brief  residence  among  us,  a  most  &vorable  and  perma- 
nent impression.  We  shall  take  another  occasion  to  advert  more  particularly  to  her  correct 
conception  of  the  meaning  of  her  author,  and  the  impreseiveness  of  her  style.  Mr.  Bam 
is  among  the  best  actors  in  his  line  at  this  moment  upon  the  New- York  boards.  *  We  have 
seen  him  in  many  parts,  and  in  none  to  which  he  did  not  do  the  amplest  justice.  His  power 
of  face  is  remarkable ;  hb  eye  is  like  Mephistophiles',  and  one  is  always  quite  certain  that 
he  understands  and  feels  the  character  which  he  is  personating.  He  is  an  important  acquisi- 
tion to  our  metropolitan  stage,  and  we  shall  regard  his  career  with  no  little  interest 


Mr.  Halleck,  at  Home  and  Abroad. — The  reader  will  find  in  preceding  pages  on 
article  upon  the  writings  of  our  distinguished  countryman,  to  which  we  invite  attention ; 
and  we  would  also  suggest  that  the  theme  be  completed  by  a  perusal  of  the  subjoined 
passage  from  a  sketch  which  we  take  from  the  columns  of  a  pleasant  contemporary,  *  The 
Evening  Gazette*  for  which  journal  it  was  written  by  an  eminent  New- York  merchant, 
recently  returned  from  abroad,  of  whose  *  pen-and-ink  work'  in  these  pages  our  readers  are 
not  ignorant.  It  should  be  premised  that  the  writer  has  been  giving  a  graphic  sketch  of 
the  cottage  in  which  Burns  was  born,  its  early  associations,  present  condition,  occupantf, 
etc.,  together  with  a  description  of  some  of  the  scenes  by  which  it  is  surrounded  : 

'  A  snoBT  distance  beyond  the  cottage  stand  the  ruins  of  Allpway  Kirk,  a  small  remnant  of  a  small 
buildiug:  its  two  gable-ends  still  remain,  with  a  portion  of  its  side-walls;  its  roof  and  rafters,  with 
every  vestige  of  wood-work  belonging  to  it,  are  gone  long  since  into  chairs  and  iDuiT-boxes.  The 
'  Bonnie  Doon'  was  near;  the  space  between  its  'banks  and  braes'  occupied  by  a  beautiful  cottage,  of 
exquifiiie  form  and  finish,  bearing  the  name  of  Doonkrat'Cvitage^  and  covered  with  vines  and  sur- 
rounded with  roses  and  other  flowers.  While  walking  around  the  ruins  of  the  *OId  Kirk,'  an  elderly 
person  approached  me  from  the  cottage,  whose  manner  and  appearance  at  once  invited  me  to  a  eon** 
versation  with  him.  I  soon  found  that  he  was  the  owner  and  occupant  of  the  dwelling  I  had  been 
admiring,  and  be  kindly  invited  me  in,  which  invitation  I  readily  accepted.  1  found  him  a  second  and 
improved  edition  of  the  good  dame  of  the  old  cottage,  in  all  matters  associated  with  Burns;  his 
rooms  were  filled  with  beautiful  pictures  and  drawings  of  scenes  and  events  rendered  immortnl  by  the 
genius  of  the  past ;  and  under  glass  cases  were  secured  various  letters  and  other  papers  in  the  had 
writing  of  RoBsaT  Burns. 

'  I  told  Itim  I  had  come  from  afar  to  visit  the  spot 

* '  Aye,  mon/  said  ho ;  '  many  come  even  fra  London.' 

'  <  Yes,'  suid  I,  *  and  so  have  I,  even  from  Aew-London.' 

'  He  looked  inquiringly ;  and  to  satisfy  him  at  once,  I  told  him  I  had  come  from  New-York,  in  the 
United  States  of  America;  and  although  I  had  visited  many  interesting  points  in  Scotland,  I  felt  that 
I  had  seen  little  without  visiting  the  birth-place  of  BuENS,  Alloway  Kirk,  the  Braes  of  Doon,  and 
other  sceDc:j  consecrated  by  his  genius. 

'  *  You  came  from  New-  York  f  —  then  you  nay  have  kaird  of  Halleck  V 

< '  O,  yes,'  1  said ;  *  he  is  a  neighbor  of  mine;  I  know  him  intimately;  and  well  does  every  bedy 
know  him  in  America.' 

• '  Ye  ken  Halleck  i'— and  looking  at  me  with  a  mixture  of  wonder  and  joy,  like  a  man  who 
having  just  picked  up  a  coin  covered  with  mud,  stands  rubbing  and  looking  at  it  alternately,  to  aev 
whether  it  comes  out  gold  or  brass ;  '  ye  ken  Hallsck,  say  ye  J   GV  us  your  hand,  mon,  again !' 

*  I  fioon  assured  him  of  the  fact ;  and  accordingly  he  went  to  his  library  and  brought  ne  a  very 
beautifully-bound  book,  lately  published,  containing  all  the  writings  of  BuaNS;  sketches  of  honors 
paid  to  his  memory,  and  filled  with  beautiful  pictures  of  scenes  and  events  associated  with  the  pa«t| 
and  hurrying  back  to  its  first  pages,  '  There,*  said  he, '  look  at  that;  there  is  not  in  all  that  book,  ex- 
cept what  BuBNS  himself  has  written,  any  thing  that  e<»nparea  with  Hazjubcx*!  IUmb  on  that  *  Wild 
Rose  of  Alloway.'    Sure  enough,  tboro  stood,  la  pnod  and  Moritod  emiaoaco,  thai  bfratUU  poMn  of 
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my  countryman.  I  commenced  reading  it,  and  at  every  line  be  would  make  some  exclamatioo :  *  Is 
na  that  poetry  1  does  n't  that  warm  the  heart  f  eb  mon  t  There  U  nothing  like  it,  Sir,  in  a*  the  Ita- 
guage,  sin*  the  days  of  Burns  himsel'.* 

*  I  had  often  thrilled  with  pleasure  in  reading  those  lines,  when  far  distant  from  the  scenes  they  de- 
scribed ;  but  reading  them  here,  on  the  very  spot,  made  the  blood  danco,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
companiment  of  Daw  Aui.d,  my  kind  host,  who  stood  by,  slapping  his  bands,  stamping  his  foot, 
smacking  bis  lips,  and  feiching  a  deep  '  ch,  mon!*  at  intervals. 

'After  accompanying  me  to  the  monument,  bard  by,  and  to  the  '  Brig  o*  Doon,'  calling  my  apecial 
attention  to  the  '  key  stone*  where  'Tom  O'  Shunter'  just  saved  himself,  but  lost  the  tail  of  faia  old 
mare  *  Maggie,'  and  pointing  out  every  scene  and  incident  around,  with  all  which  Mr.  Auld  waa  as 
familiar  as  with  his  own  fingers,  I  left  him,  and  returned  to  A}rr,  where  I  promised  to  wait  for  him  till 
be  had  careAiily  packed  up  some  *  mementoes  for  Halleck,'  which  he  desired  mo  to  carry  to  him, 
and  which  pleasing  duty  I  strictly  performed ;  for  as  old  Davt  Auld  said :  '  Wha  kena  Ualubcx, 
and  does  na  feel  proud  o'  him  V ' 

We  have  reason  to  know  that  kindred  tributes  to  the  finenius  of  Halleck,  and  enpecimllf 
to  the  poem  referred  to  by  Davt  Auld,  have  often  reached  our  friend  from  Scotlmnd. 
Honorable  bays !  — and  long  may  he  live  to  wear  them ! 


VicrssiTUDE:  a  *  Stranger  in  a  strange  Land/ -^  A  friend  and  cormpondent  «l 
Constantinople  introduced  to  us  by  letter,  some  two  or  three  months  since,  the  writer  of  the 
ensuing  notes.  He  had  other  letters,  as  we  gathered  from  himself  and  the  note  of  oar 
correspondent,  to  a  resident  member  and  officer  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Society  in  this  cily. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  he  fumislied  us,  at  our  request,  with  the  ensuing  facta  conneded 
with  his  life,  and  which  were  briefly  alluded  to  by  our  eastern  friend.  We  cliooae  to  let  tba 
writer  speak  in  lib  own  simple  words ;  remarking  only  that '  the  writing*  was  iDtended  to 
apply  to  the  American  *  friends'  who  might  be  disposed  to  aid  him : 

'  My  Dear  Sir  :  I  take  the  liberty  to  write  this  letter,  tn  make  known  or  evident  to  you,  ny IViaadi^ 
afow  things  concerning  which  I  pray  you  of  your  clemency  to  bear  me.  It  is  perhaps  known,  my  Biia*. 
tioo  to  you  ;  that  I  am  a  native  of  Alexandria,  converted  from  my  Turkish  parents  into  the  ArmoDlaa 
religion ;  and  1  was  bnptizcd  in  the  Convent  of  the  Armenians  at  Jerusalem,  by  a  certain  priest  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  Patriarch ;  but  when  the  Patriarch  heard  it,  he  being  a  subject  of  Turka,  was 
very  much  afraid,  and  sent  nic  to  Cairo;  and  from  there  the  Armenian  priest  sent  me  to  Alexandria; 
and  from  that  place  they  recommended  me  to  an  Armenian  gentleman,  to  carry  me  to  ConatmHiaopis^ 
who  was  on  his  way  to  the  same  place  with  his  family.  When  wc  arrived  at  Constantinofde.  this 
gentleman  committed  me  unto  an  Armenian  Archbiifhop,  whom  I  knew  before.  Thbarchbisfac»p  kspC 
me  long  time  in  his  residence.  But  when  he  appointed  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  ho  being  afraid  to  take  bm 
with  him,  sent  mc  to  Smyrna  by  the  hand  of  a  friend  of  his,  who  was  subject  of  the  Russian  flag: 
This  gentleman  being  educated  man,  and  knowins  the  value  of  education,  sent  me  to  the  AnneiiiaB 
school,  where  I  learned  the  ancient  Armenian,  Turkish,  Greek,  etc.,  in  the  course  of  two  years  aid 
half.  When  my  situation,  however,  was  spreading  among  the  people,  he  was  afraid,  lest  they  woald 
bring  me  into  a  great  danger  of  secret  vengeance.  lie  being  intimately  friend  to  the  mlasloaary  at 
Smyrna,  sent  mc  to  the  American  boarding-school  in  Constantinople,  where  I,  having  been  nearly  tkmr 
years,  learned  English,  and  obtained  some  useful  iciences.  I  have  a  general  letter  from  the  prioeipals 
of  the  above-mentioned  school.  Heing  in  danger  all  the  time,  I  was  obliged  to  leave  that  Und,  aad  tD 
seek  for  another  safer.  Afterward  I  came  to  you,  my  benevolent  friends,  wiih  a  great  deaire  of  eda- 
cation,  concerning  which  I  pray  and  beg  of  you  help  me  what  you  can,  and  thus  you  will  kelp  me  ta 
reach  the  desire  of  my  heart,  and  to  make  happy  my  whole  life.* 


He  farther  referred  to  two  or  three  gentlemen,  whose  names  are  with  us,  who  could 

firm,  through  letters  from  their  correspondents  in  Turkey,  the  correctness  of  his  statemenlL 
A  few  days  ago  he  left  for  us  the  following  note  at  our  publication-onice : 

*  Mr  Deab  Sib  :  I  take  the  liberty  to  write  this  letter,  to  make  evident  to  you,  my  frlendt  a 
things  concerning  which  I  pray  you  of  your  clemency  to  hear  me.    It  is  well  known  to  jom  myaim* 
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tion  ]  that  I  have  no  relatives  in  this  laod ;  and  it  is  familiar  to  you  also  that  it  is  now  about  two 
months  I  was  here  in  America.  In  this  course  of  two  months  I  tried  beyond  my  measure  to  reach  the 
de«ire  of  my  heart,  but  all  was  in  vaio.  Many  persons,  ministers,  gave  many  courag ements  for  my 
subject,  and  assured  me  that  they  would  help  me  in  It,  but  all  in  vain  ;  and  afterward  they  say  it  is 
impossible.  I,  however,  determined  to  leave  this  laud,  to  go  back  as  soon  as  I  can  ;  because  I  am  out 
of  fund,  and  the  winter  is  coming  on— I  have  no  enough  cloth  to  put  on.  Therefore  I  beg  of  you  to 
hefp  me,  out  of  your  generosity,  what  you  can ;  and  if  you  have  any  benevolent  friend,  let  him  read 
this  letter,  and  perhaps  he  also  will  aid  me.  1  have  waited  long,  and  tried  much  for  employment  to 
snpply  this  need,  but  it  was  almost  impossible.* 

We  have  purposely  avoided  mentioning  the  name  of  the  writer,  for  reason!  which  the 
letters  themselves  explain,  and  which,  in  case  of  his  return  to  Constantinople,  must  be 
deemed  especially  potent.  The  matter  however,  is  before  our  readers,  and  with  them  we 
leave  it,  without  farther  comment. 


Gossip  with  Readers  and  Correspondents.  —  *  Here  we  are  !*  as  Mr.  Merryman 
says  in  the  ring ;  *  here  we  are,'  at  the  end  of  our  twenty-sixth  decade  ;  and  on  the  first 
day  of  January  proximo  begins  the  Twenty- Seventh  Volume  of  the  Knickerbocker,  We 
have  endeavored  to  do  our  duty  by  our  numerous  readers  ;  and  certainly  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  complain  of  them.  Our  books  show  their  appreciation  of  our  labors,  and  we  have 
from  every  quarter  the  best  assurances  of  the  increasing  reputation  of  our  Magazine.  For 
this,  we  hope  to  show  that  we  are  duly  grateful.  The  next  number  of  the  KnickerbookeA 
will  appear  upon  entirely  new  and  beautiful  types,  in  all  its  departments ;  and  we  are 
willing  to  have  our  literary  judgment  and  taste  tested  by  this  expression  of  our  firm  beliel^ 
that  the  literary  matirid  on  file  for  furthcoming  issues  is  superior  to  any  which  has  here- 
tofore been  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  the  admiration  of  the  public.  We  speak  '  by  the  book,' 
or  rather  by  our  port-folius,  and  '  do  know  that  to  be  true,  whereof  we  speak.'  But  our 
readers  shall  judge,  when  they  *  shall  see  what  they  shall  see.'  •  •  •  Among  our  imported 
musical  wonders,  the  pianist  Leopold  Db  Meyer  is  considered  to  stand  preeminent.  He 
has  for  some  time  past  divided  the  public  attention  in  Europe  with  Thalbbro,  Listz  and 
Dreyschock.  Opinion  has  been  alternating  from  one  to  the  other,  but  the  preeminence 
has  not  been  awarded  definitely  to  either ;  each  having  some  distinctive  admirable  power 
peculiar  to  himself.  The  many  with  us  who  hear  De  Meyer,  discourse  chiefiy  of  his 
wonderful  power  of  producing  tone  from  the  piano,  and  the  rapid  passing  to  and  fro  of 
either  hand  ;  but  a  mo«t  competent  musical  critic,  in  a  note  to  the  Editor,  says:  'We 
consider  the  crowning  excellence  of  his  performance  to  be  his  cantabile  movements.  In 
these  he  displays  all  the  powers  of  the  mechanician  and  all  the  mind  of  the  musician. 
Tliese  movements  are  by  far  the  most  beautiful  portions  of  his  compositions ;  and  the  lovely 
forms  which  the  exuberance  of  his  imagination  supplies  with  a  rapidity  quite  astonishing, 
are  made  to  live  and  breathe  beneath  his  magic  touch.  They  form  indeed  a  tone-poem  of 
ravishing  beauty,  and  afllect  the  feelings  as  sensibly  by  their  passionate  fervor,  sustained 
sentiment,  and  speaking* pathos,  as  the  most  eloquent  language  of  the  inspired  poets.  We 
do  not  mean,'  continues  our  correspondent,  *  to  undervalue  his  marvellous  executive  ability^ 
for  the  reason  that  it  exceeds  all  that  we  ever  imagined  of  manual  rapidity,  certainty  and 
power ;  but  we  have  pointed  out  in  brief  that  portion  of  his  performance  which  stmck  us 
as  his  most  remarkable  beauty,  and  which  will,  we  are  confident,  become  to  the  public  tlie 
most  attractive  feature  in  his  playing.  This  will  affect  the  heart  and  satisfy  the  intellect; 
the  other  is  a  theme  for  wonder,  which  invariably  diminishes  as  it  becomes  familiar.'  We 
quite  agree  with  our  correspondent  in  his  closing  remarks.  We  ourselves  have  heard  Ve 
Meyer  in  several  of  his  varied  performances ;  and  while  his  '  adagio  pattaget*  touched 
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the  •  deep  well  of  feeling,*  his  *  marvellous  wccu/iw  ability'  on  one  or  two  occasioot  aluMMt 
overwhelmed  us,  until  his  'tiger-strokes'  ceased,  and 

*  Silence  like  a  poultice  came, 
To  heal  th«  wounded  ear.' 

By  the  by,  let  us  observe  here,  that  no  where  does  one  encounter  so  much  ridiculooi 
affectation  of  enjojinent,  as  at  the  performances  of  some  eminent  musical  foivigner,  whom 
it  may  be  the  reigning  fashion  to  admire.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  alfo,  that  thow  who 
feel  and  enjoy  the  least,  pretend  to  the  most  ecstatic  delight.  And  this  is  so  transpwenty 
that  we  begin  to  think  with  Marville,  once  a  distinguished  musical  profesMr  at  tho 
French  capital,  that  the  power  of  music  may  be  less  real  than  imaginary :  *If  there  were 
not  something  *  genteel'  in  the  entertainment,  I  doubt  whether  tliere  would  be  half  to 
many  who  seem  to  enjoy  it.  It  moves  the  passions  of  some,  perhaps ;  but  as  soon  m  it 
ceases,  nay  oftentimes  before,  ennui  seems  to  prevail,  and  nothing  is  left  for  tlie  mind. 
Being  in  the  country  one  day,  I  had  a  mind  to  ascertain  whether  beasts,  as  has  often  been 
said  of  them,  take  any  pleasure  in  music.  While  my  companion  was  playing  npon  his 
violin,  I  considered  attentively  a  cat,  a  dog,  a  horse,  an  ass,  a  deer,  eome  cows,  some  little 
bird^,  and  a  cock  and  liens,  whioh  were  in  the  park  below  the  window  where  we  stood. 
The  cat  paid  no  regard  to  the  music,  and  to  judge  by  his  physiognomy  he  would  hmvo 
given  all  the  symphonies  in  the  world  for  a  mouse ;  he  stretched  himself  out  in  the  sun  and 
went  to  sleep.  The  horse  stopped  short  before  the  window,  and  as  he  was  grasing,  he 
raised  his  head  from  time  to  time :  the  dog  sat  him  down  like  a  monkey,  fixing  hie  ejfee 
steadfastly  on  the  musician,  and  continued  a  long  time  in  the  same  posture,  with  tlie  air  and 
attitude  of  a  connoisseur.  The  ass  look  no  notice  of  us  at  all,  but  kept  on  munching  Ui 
thistles  very  demurely.  The  deer  set  up  his  large  ears,  ond  seemed  to  be  extremely  atten- 
tive. The  cows  gave  us  one  look,  and  then  marched  off.  The  little  birds  in  a  cage  and 
on  the  trees  strained  tlieir  throau,  and  sang  with  the  utmost  eagerness ;  while  the  cock 
minded  nothing  but  the  hens,  and  the  hens  busied  themselves  in  scratching  the  dung-hill. 
Imagine  these  creatures  to  be  human,  and  you  will  have  no  bad  representation  of  one  of 
our  politest  asuemblie^  at  an  elaborate  musical  performance.'  •  •  •  Wc  shall  have  eome- 
thing  to  say  in  our  next  of  ilirce  or  four  of  our  artists,  whose  studios  we  have  lately  had  the 
pleasure  to  visit.  Inha.v,  the  chief,  has  recently  completed  an  admimble  painting,  called 
'  October  Afternoon,*  which  is  brim  full  of  poetry.  Jarvis,  following  close  upon  the  repu- 
tation of  his  father,  has  been  doing  himself  and  difitinguislied  sitters  great  justice ;  our  friend 
Elmott,  with  his  true  and  facile  pencil,  is  by  no  means  in  the  back-ground  ;  and  GEoaai 
Harvey  is  emulating  the  best  of  his  com))eers.  Public  servants,  are  these,  and  they  most 
not  be  lost  flight  of.  •  •  •  Ws  do  not  ourselves  admire,  although  our  readers  perhaps  m^^it, 
as  onr  correspondent  *  B.  D.  Y.'  hints,  the  story  of  *  The  Matfumatical  Infant*  Soch  pie- 
cocity  in  any  thing  *  will  not  and  caimot  come  to  good.'  Ajiropi;9  of  tliis,  there  '  cornea  v 
up*  the  following  from  Walpolk,  concerning  one  Jedediaii  Buxton,  a  man  possessed  of 
a  very  singular  faculty  of  memory :  *  A  gentleman  was  mentioning  his  Iiaving  been  sent 
up  to  London,  from  where  he  lived,  to  see  Garbick  act.  When  he  went  back  into  the 
country,  he  was  asked  what  he  thought  of  the  player  and  the  ploy.  *  Oh !'  lie  said,  *  he 
did  not  know  ;  he  had  only  seen  a  little  man  strut  about  the  stage,  and  repeat  seven  thou- 
sand Yi'iD'i  hundred  and  fifty-six  words.'  We  all  laughed  at  this,  but  a  person  in  one  eocw 
ncr  of  the  room,  holding  one  hand  to  his  forehead,  and  seemingly  mightily  delighted, called 
out, '  Ay,  indeed !  And  pray,  .was  he  found  to  be  correct  V  This  was  the  snperem^aiioQ 
of  literal  matter-of-fact  curiosity.  JEDEOtAH  Buxton's  coimting  the  number  of  woida 
idle  enough ;  but  here  was  a  fellow  who  wanted  some  one  to  count  them  over  again  to  i 
that  he  was  correct.  *  Tlie  force  of  dulnegg  could  no  farther  go !"  •  •  •  You  may  aa 
well  make  up  your  mind,  reader,  to  be  deeply  moved;  for  violently  aflS^cted  we  cannot 
doubt  you  will  be,  when  you  come  to  peruse  a  poem  of  some  seventy-five  stansas  widch 
has  been  sent  us  for  publication  by  an  obliging  correspondent.    But  do  not  fiuwy,  lor  a  i 
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ment,  that  we  are  going  to  favor  you  with  the  precious  production  all  at  once.  '  Not  a  bit 
of  it  !*  We  shall  give  you  a  score  or  so  only  of  verses  now,  reserving  the  rtst  for  an  occa- 
sional honne-bouche  hereafter.  Oh !  but  it  is  rich,  though,  this  '  Poem  oompoted  onike  Death 
of  Miss  Adeline  CM,  ii)ho  was  lotted  by  Lightning,  by  Iter  friend  Nancy  Hxnkt  !*  Take  out 
your  pocket-handkcrchiefe,  and  *  hursh !' 


Come  all  food  people  far  and  near, 
Livteii  awhile  and  you  shall  hear} 
Atieotioii  give  while  1  relate 
The  worthy  Adelioe's  dreadAil  fate. 

It  was  in  Conesus,  that  flourishing  town, 
All  ill  the  county  of  Liviu^ton, 
The  dreadful  fate  that  her  befel. 
It  reads  my  heart  the  fact  to  telL 

This  worthy  lady  in  school  was  placed. 
In  which  employment  she  seemed  well  pleased ; 
Great  satisfactiou  did  she  five 
Unto  the  district  where  she  lived. 

She  made  her  sister's  honse  hrr  home, 
On  Saturday  eveniiii;  there  she  come  ; 
Oil  Suuday  she  to  meeting  went, 
And  returned  home  in  sweet  content. 

It  was  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-nine. 
It  scenic  the  I^rd  he  did  design 
One  for  to  take  out  of  that  town. 
And  determined  she  should  be  the  one. 

It  wos  on  the  thirty-first  of  May 
That  Adeline  wns  taken  away  ; 
The  monster  Deuth  he  did  appear. 
And  look  her  in  a  flame  of  fire. 

God  did  command  the  clouds  to  rise, 
Which  ^eemed  to  darken  all  the  skies  ; 
The  rolling  thunder  pealed  on  tho  ear, 
And  furked  lightnings  pierced  the  air. 

While  on  the  earth  the  rain  did  shower, 
It  Kecmcd  to  show  the  Almighty  power; 
liut  ill  that  He  made  greater  display 
In  taking  Adeline  away. 

That  instant  did  it  thunder  loud ; 
The  e!eciric  fluid  from  the  «-loud 
IiiKtaiiily  struck  tho  house-top  then. 
And  split  the  rid^e-pole  from  end  to  end. 

Then  taking  a  downward  course, 
It  seemed  to  run  wiih  impetuous  fores 
Until  it  came  in  a  cross-cut  saw. 
Which  Adeline  set  just  below. 


Havinr  no  mineral  substance  then. 
It  quicltiy  dropped  oflTfrom  the  Snd, 
Which  gave  her  head  the  fatal  bloir, 
And  thus  across  the  room  did  ga 

She  instantly  did  then  expire. 

Her  clothes  on  her  were  set  on  fire  { 

The  fluid  ran  from  bead  to  foot. 

And  found  a  passage  through  her  boot 

Iler  gown  it  did  of  silk  consist, 
Likewise  asUk  dress  handkerchief, 
They  wre  now  plainly  to  be  seen, 
Witnessed  by  many  tbey  have  been. 

Her  combs  which  she  had  in  her  hair, 
In  pieces  flew  into  the  air; 
Kut  seemed  to  be  all  scattered  round, 
As  many  of  them  aince  have  been  foujid. 

That  noble  youth  was  setting  by  her. 
He  shared  the  fute  of  electric  fire; 
Those  in  the  room  thought  both  were  desd» 
Took  tiiem  and  laid  them  on  the  bed. 

A  ball  of  fire  it  doth  appear 

In  size  like  a  small  metf^or. 

Rut  far  brighter  resplendent  light. 

No  human  eye  could  behold  the  sight. 

Now  the  combustibles  which  broke 
Did  fill  the  room  nltb  fire  and  smoke ; 
The  fire  did  fly  ten  thousand  ways, 
But  sUil  it  did  not  seem  to  blaze. 

The  windows  they  were  bunted  out. 
In  a  thousand  pieces  flew  about, 
As  if  they  did  not  wish  to  view 
The  inmate's  hearts  so  filled  with  wa 


At  length  a  youth  made  his  escape. 
The  dieadful  fute  for  to  relate ; 
The  neighbors  they  came  flocking  there* 
To  drop  the  sympathizing  tear. 

Rut  oh !  the  sight  when  they  came  there ! 
To  see  Adeline  so  youug  and  fair ; 
The  sight  of  her  each  heart  doth  rend, 
For  Adeline  had  many  a  friend. 


We  close  the  scene  at  this  point  for  the  present  *Thns  bad  begins,  but  wane  reroaina 
behind.'  You  shall  see  anon.  •  •  •  What  a  pudder  our  last  number  has  created  among  two 
or  three  inferior  members  of  the  small '  Mniual  Admiration  Society,*  who  for  '  mutual' 
ends  swear  just  now  by  the  author  of  *  Pui&r  Hopkins*  and  *  Great  Abel,'  but  usually  by 
eacl)  other  reciprocally  !  The  Fidus*  Achates  of  the  *  great'  author,  in  a  communication  in 
the  '  Evening  Mirror,'  regrets  the  Knickerbocker's  '  attacks  upon  oxabeH  writers,"  in* 
eluding  especially  the  author  of  *  PufTcr  Hopkins'  and  *  Big  Abel ;'  and  a(\er  some  equally 
elaburate  and  weak  demonstrations  of  oppugnation  to  our  literary  opinions  in  general,  pro* 
nounces  them  of  '  no  sort  of  consequence.'  In  the  *  Morning  l^ews'  the  si^me  coiDmentator 
complains  of  our  notice  of  '  Big  Abel'  ai  *  a  departure  from  common  decency,  purporting 
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to  be  a  criticism ;'  but  lays  it  *  can  do  no  injury  to  tlie  book  ;*  roch  '  treatment  ia  to  be  con- 
■idered  w  of  no  importance ;'  that  we  should  not  meddle  with  •  good  men  whom  wo  cma- 
not  understand ;'  (meaning  the  author  of  *  Big  Abel,'  and  who  can  understand  him,  wo 
should  like  to  know !)  —  adding  also,  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  *  Editor's  Table,'  which  ia 
always  a  great  bore,  and  quite  unreadable,  he  could  peruse  monllily  many  things  in  tho 
Knickkrbockbr  with  considerable  pleasure.  Probably  it  is  the  same  writer  who  odopta 
or  dictates  kindred  *  reasonmg'  with  the  foregoing,  in  a  weekly  journal  now  lining;  sprint 
whicti  in  one  number  deems  the  Knickerbocker  *  utterly  beneath  notice  and  benoath 
contempt,*  and  in  a  succeeding  issue,  in  a  communication  replete  with  what  SHAXtrBARB 
calls  *  a  md  humor,'  a  species  of  fun  bom  of  mortification,  contends  that  the  oenaara  of 
this  Magazinu  has  been  and  is  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  parties  condemnod !    Our 

*  complainants*  then,  instead  of  being  so  very  wroth  with  us,  should  thank  ua;  in  lion  of 
which,  tho  ungrateful  varlets  pile  up  opprobrious  words  against  us,  simply  for  (svoring  their 
interests !  But,  irony  apart,  we  look  upon  all  this  fuming  whh  '  a  still  smile  ;*  yet  aa  theio 
may  be  some  among  our  readers  who  do  not  know  that  a  new  dynasty  has  been  established 
in  the  American  Republic  of  Letters,  for  their  enlightenment  in  part,  and  in  pan  to  Jnatliy 
ourselves  from  the  serious  charge  of  uttering  slanderous  words  against  the  Corj'pheiis  of 

*  Young  America,*  we  must  needs  waste  a  leaf  or  two  of  our  Magazine,  which  might  cer- 
tainly be  filled  with  better  matter.    It  i»  genemlly  known  among  tlie  readers  of  magaiinea 
and  the  advertisements  of  newspapers,  that  the  '  Works*  of  a  gentleman  bearing  the  name 
of  Cohnblius  Matthews  have  been  from  time  to  time,  during  the  past  eight  or  nino 
years,  offv'red  for  sale  by  difTtirent  publishers ;  but  we  believe  tliat  no  publitber  hmm  eror 
advertised  more  than  me  specimen  of  the  gentleman's  productions.    Mr.  Trevett  pnl^ 
li&hed  *  Arcturus  ;*  the  Langlev's  '  Behemoth  ;*  somebody,  v\  hose  name  is  forgotten,  *  Tfm 
Motley-Book ;  Appleton  and  Company  *  Puffer  Ilopkiiin;'  the  *  Sun-Office'  *  'flic  Variooi 
Writings  of  Corxelius  Matthews,  with  an  introductory  Prefhce  ;*  and  lastly,  Wilxt 
AND  Putnam  *  Big  Abel  and  Little  Manhattan.*    The  chief  of  these  *  works'  wen  sent  to 
us,  as  we  imagined,  for  the  sake  of  eliciting  our  opinion  of  the  same  in  the  pogea  of  tho 
Knickerbocker  ;  and  in  order  to  discharge  tlus  duty,  we  honestly  endeavored  to  md 
them,  and  from  the  portions  which  we  did  read,  fonned  an  opinion  which  we  hnneady 
published,  of  Mr.  Matthews  and  his  *  various  wriiirigfi,'  taking  the.precaution  always  to 
give  sufficient  extracts  to  enable  our  readers  to  determine  for  themselves  whether  or  not 
our  opinions  were  correct.     It  so  happens  that  the  pretis  of  the  country,  and  the  voice  of 
private  friends,  not  only  justified  our  opinioiut,  but  even  expressed  a  stronger  eondemrmtioa 
in  stronger  terms,  of  Mr.  Matthews  and  his  *  writings.*    We  have  certainly  as  gremla 
regard  for  the  author  uf  '  Puller  Hopkins'  personally  as  for  any  gentleman,  not  a  personal 
friend,  who  publishes  books ;  and  we  should  be  very  happy,  if  he  could  or  wotdd  pcodoee 
a  work  vvliich  we  could  conscientiously  praixe,  to  give  it  u  (^lorifiranon  in  oar  pages.    Igh 
deed  our  patriotism  wuuld  we  fear  blind  us  so  far  toward  the  defecUi  of  our  own  country- 
man, as  to  lead  us  rather  to  exaggerate  than  lessen  his  m-'rits ;  and  if  he  were  only  half  h 
good  as  Dickens,  we  shouid  very  likely  think  him  su|^v>rior.    We  believe  that  our  readsn 
will  not  charge  us  with  manifesting  any  thin<;  like  a  dif^fMwition  to  decry  our  own  authoni 
Oursins  all  lie  in  an  opposite  direction.    But  Mr.  Matthews,  it  appears,  has  created  a  new 
dynasty  of  litterateurs  ;  and,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  the  whole  pack  have  been  *iQni^ 
ing  us  gently  as  sucking  doves,*  in  concert,  over  the  candid  and  forbearing  remaika  on  the 
*  Dttle  Manhattan'  in  our  last  number ;  while  Mr.  Matthews  himself  lias  talked  in  a 
mysteriou"  manner  about  *  libel  suitii,*  and  tho  Forcible-Feeble  of  a  weekly  sheet  ostennbly 
or  temporarily  in  his  interest,  politely  informed  our  publislier  that  our  Magazine  was  doomed! 
'  These  be  bitter  words  ;*  but  as  there  is  some  sweetness  in  all  bitter  things,  ezceptinga 
bitter  cold  day,  as  JosKPurs  says,  we  hhall  endeavor  to  extract  all  the  honey  ontof  then 
that  they  contain.    Tho  '  mutuar  admirers  of  Mr.  Matthews  profess  to  be  animated  hf 
a  fiery  zeal  for  American  letters,  (God  help  the  letters !)  and  to  be  particular^  dietnoed 
on  the  score  of  injury  sustained  at  our  bands  by  the  author  of  '  Big  Abel,*  |Uid  0I1m(  Otm» 
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trlous  co-workers,  in  building  up  a  national  literature.  But  what  a  paltry  opinion  (rathar 
an  instinctive  feeling)  muat  these  trenendous  lellowi  have  of  the  solidity  ci  Mr.  Hat- 
thews'  reputation,  to  fear  its  utter  demolition  from  a  candid  review  of  his  pretensions ! 
Let  his  '  fiery  particle*  be  fanned  into  a  flame  or  whoUf  eitinguished  by  an  *  article ;'  it  is 
the  lot  of  genius ;  but  we  can  perceive  no  propriety  in  the  whole  dynasty's  going  out  with 
him.  It  is  heroic,  we  acknowledge,  hot  not  classical.  As  for  Mr.  Matthkws  himself,  and 
his  champions,  we  can  only  apostrophize  them  in  a  quatrain  from  the  *  Poems  on  Man  in 

the  Republic : 

*  HSI.L  not  the  quiet  of  a  ebossn  land  I 

•  e  •  •  • 

LflvisthaD,  obey  the  fisher  mild  tod  young  { 
Vexed  ocean  anile,  for  on  thy  broad-beai  sand 
The  little  curlew  pipes  lus  shrilly  souf .' 

Yes,  'the  little  curlew  pipes  his  shrilly  song,'  and  Mr.  Matthews  and  his  doughty 
champions  will  be  all  ears,  no  doubt,  to  heair  it.  One  little  curlew,  hight  the  London  Spec* 
tator^  thus  trills  his  last  note  of  a  song,  the  burthen  of  which  is  *  Big  Abel :' 

'  This  is  an  American  tain,  whtwc  drift,  if  tf  has  one,  vc  are  quite  unahU  to  eowprekend.  The  ob' 
jects  of  Co&KKLius  Matthcws  appear  akin  to  those  of  Dicskks;  and  'Big  Abel  and  the  Little 
Manhattan'  occtuwHaUy  suggest  a  reference  to  '  The  Chimes.'  '  Big  Abel,'  however,  wants  the  pur* 
poae  and  distiuctness  or  Boz;  and  wild  as  was  the  plan  of  'The  Chimes,'  that  of  'Big  Abel'  is  still 
wilder.    But  perhaps  the  likeness  to  DicxKNS  is  accidentaL' 

Perhaps  so!  Here  is  the  closing  note  of  another  *  little  curlew,'  the  personal  friend  and 
client  of  Mr.  Matthews,  his  admirer  and  reviewer,  the  Aristarchus  of  the  Ladies'  Maga- 
zines.    Surely  his  pipe  may  be  tnisted: 

'  It  'b  (Big  Abel's)  chief  defect  is  a  very  gross  indefiniteness,  not  of  conception  bnt  of  exeeotioB. 
(What  chiefer  defect  could  it  have  f)  Out  of  ten  readers,  nine  u>tll  be  totaUy  at  a  loss  to  eow^reheud 
the  meaning  of  the  author !    Of  course,  nothing  so  written  can  hope  to  be  popular.* 

Of  course  not.  B  ut  if  *  Big  Abel'  should  be  nursing  any  such  hopes,  he  should  stifle  then 
at  once.  In  works  of  humor,  popularity  is  an  Infallible  test  There  is  no  other.  There 
is  no  salt,  not  even  a  brackish  taste,  in  a  humorous  writer  who  fails  of  popularity ;  and  for 
reasons  very  plainly  stated  by'DRTDKN,  a  competent  authority: 

— —  <Comie  wit, 
As  'tis  the  best,  so  'tis  most  hard  to  hit; 
For  it  lies  all  in  level  to  the  eye, 
Where  all  way  jfidge^  and  each  defect  mey  spy. 
Humor  is  that  which  every  day  we  meet, 
And  therefbre  known  as  every  public  street.' 

The  *  Providence  Journal' But  we  won't  quote  this  •  little  curlew,*  because  he 

hints  some  uncivil  things  of  our  friend  the  worthy  publisher  of  '  Big  Abel,'  and  we  do  not 
hold  him  accountable  in  the  matter.  We  have  cited  proof  enough,  and  we  could  cite  a 
greater  quantity  if  it  were  needful,  to  establish  all  that  we  have  said  of  *Big  Abel^'  that  it 
is  an  utterly  incomprehensible  farrago,  or  rather,  that  the  only  comprehensible  thing  about 
it  is  a  very  palpable  aim  to  copy  the  peculiarities  of  Boz.  A  monthly  contemporary  says 
the  same  of  it,  and  makes  itself  exceedingly  merry  over  Mr.  Matthews'  imitations  of  Lord 
Timothy  Dexter,  in  the  use  of  colons  and  semi-colons.  The  North  American  Review  can- 
not be  charged  with  hostility  to  American  authors ;  but  that  respectable  '  curlew'  uttered 
the  following  '  shrill  song*  on  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Matthews*  *  Various  Writings,  with 
a  Preface:' 

'  3Ir.  Matthxws  has  shown  a  marvellous  sUU  in  fatiing^  each  faikars  htistg  mots  eompUis  Ctas 
the  last.  His  comedy  of  '  The  Politicians'  is  '  the  most  lamentable  comedy ;'  and  the  reader  exclaims, 
with  Hippolyu,  'This  is  the  silliest  stuff  that  ever  1  heard.'  The  'Career  of  Puffer  Hopkins'  is  an 
elaborately  bad  imitation  of  DiCKBKS ;  and  must  be  ranked  in  fiction  where  'The  Politicians' stands 
in  the  drama.  It  aims  at  being  comical,  and  satirical  upon  the  times.  The  author  studies  hard  to 
portray  the  motley  characters  which  move  before  the  observer  in  a  lai^e  city ;  but  he  has  not  enough 
of  the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine,  to  make  them  more  than  melancholy  ghosts  of  what  they  profess 
to  be.  The  aitempis  at  humor  are  inexpressibly  dismal  f  the  burlssfus  overposoars  the  most  dstsr* 
mined  reader,  by  its  leaden  dulness.  The  style  u  imgeniously  tasleltss  and  fsskU,  Bs  mho  ho*  rsod 
•f  through,  can  do  or  dors  any  thing,    Mr.  Mattbsws  suffers  fireia  teversl  erraneoas  opinioiis.   Ha 
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Bftems  to  think  that  literary  elesrancc  coiuisU  in  the  very  qualitiri  which  make  elegance  impoMibU. 
Simplicity  luid  directuciw  of  laiieuage  he  abominat#!B.  When  be  hav  an  idea  to  expreM,  be  mima,  ap- 
parently, to  convert  it  into  a  riddle,  by  inventing  the  mo&t  forced,  unnatural,  and  difclortad  expraik 
fsions.  If  the  thin;^  can  be  obscured,  ho  ia  sure  to  obscure  it.  He  seems  to  Hay  to  the  reader,  *  Caa 
you  guesat  do  yoii  givii  it  upf  Hut  then,  less  obliging  than  the  maker  of  charades,  he  leaves  the 
pu7.zlc«l  victim  without  an  explanation  at  last.  He  Atudios  a  singularity  of  phrase  at  once  crabbed 
and  finical,  and  overloarU  his  pagon  with  fur-fetcbcd  epithets,  that  are  at  once  harsh  and  unmeaning 
He*eem$  to  have  hi  en  Uild  thai  kt  hat  wit  and  hwmur  end — strange  delvsion  i—^to  belirte  it.  A 
teritet  a$  if  ht  ima^inrd  that  he  pottegted  the  inventive  power :  ntver  was  a  greater  miataka.  TlUaa 
qualttiee  and  theee  miftaket  make  ki»pro$e  writiaat  uureadahlt  and  intolerable,  at  leabt  all  the  later 
ones.  But  when  to  the  charms  of  his  onlinary  style  are  added  the  attractions  of  verse,  then  cheaenaa 
aches  with  the  conibiuod  and  licightcned  beauties.  Mo»t  ofkispoewu  are  deformed  bm  kmrakntaa  of 
vertijication,  fecblencee  of  thomfht,  and  every  epeciet  of  bad  writing.  Compounded  words,  never 
teen  before,  and  imponsible  to  be  prononneedt  epithett  detaited  on  tervirc  for  which  they  are  wkpUf 
unfit,  figvLret  that  Htustrate  nothing  but  their  uwn  abturdtty,  atul  rhvmet  that  any  eommtm  book  womtd 
die  of.  attonith  the  reader  vn  every  page.  Had  the  poet  purposely  aimeil  to  twist  the  Envliah  laa- 
imago  into  every  conceivable  form  of  awkwardness ;  had  he  designed  to  illustrate,  for  tne  use  of 
beginnors,  every  possible  defect  and  every  positive  fault  of  diction  |  his  saccess  in  aecomplUhuf 
the  object  could  not  have  been  more  complete.' 

Why  do  n't  our  '  mutual*  complainants  pounce  upon  the  North-American  Review  for  ill 
bold  hereiiy  ?  It  is  quite  as  easy  to  pretend  that  that  grave  Quarterly  journal  it  influenced 
by  *  personal  malignity*  toward  Mr.  Matthews,  as  it  is  that  the  Knickbrbocker  is  thai 
actunted.  It  is,  in  fact,  *  as  easy  as  lyings'  to  assume  that  position,  in  relation  to  either 
publication.  We  need  scarcely  say,  that  we  hail  with  sincere  gra* ideation  every  new  ai^ 
pirant  fur  literary  honors  that  appears  among  us,  and  have  always  bestowed  the  utmart 
commendation  upon  thn  nrr>t  eflurts  of  young  writers  that  our  conscience  woaid  aHow ; 
and  even  toward  Mr.  Matthews  wc  extended  early  encouragement,  by  clipping,  correct 
ing  and  publifihing  two  of  his  first  essays  in  our  Magazine,  which  he  is  by  no  means  loth  to 
acknowledge  in  his  *  Collected  Writings.'  But  after  a  candid  examination  of  his  bonki^ 
we  are  conntrained  flatly  to  deny  his  pretensions  to  be  considered  an  '  Amerinao  Author.' 
Autliorsiiip  implies  creatlveness,  but  Mr.  Matthews  has  added  nothing  to  our  stock  of 
ideas ;  he  lias  not  given  one  new  character  to  the  republic  of  fiction ;  he  has  added  no 
new  graces  of  style  to  prose  composiiim,  not  enriched  our  literature,  in  any  department 
either  by  his  learning,  his  industry,  or  his  imagination.  There  arc  thousands  of  respect 
able  gentlemen  in  tins  country  who  have  produced  books  on  various  subjects,  possessing 
far  more  originality  than  any  of  those  published  by  Mr.  Matthews,  who  have  never  been 
called  *  authors,'  and  wiio  would  doubtless  be  startled  to  hear  that  divine  term  applied  to 
them.  As  we  utterly  disclaim  and  d»*ny  the  pretensions  of  Mr.  Matth  rws,  as  put  furth  by 
himself,  we  also  deny  the  right  of  the  newdynnstyofliit^rateursjiissoic/tsan/ literary  friends, 
to  call  in  qnestlm  our  opinion  of  his  merits.  There  are  two  things  for  which  we  applaud  the 
authorof  *  Big  Abel  ;*  first,  his  choice  of  American  subjects  in  composing  his  books,  aithoqgh 
his  Imld  imitations  of  fonngn  authors  make  his  merits  in  this  respectof  very  little  acc»ant; 
and  f>econdly,  his  advocacy  of  an  international  copy-right  ;*  althous;h  his  pertinacity  in  oh'rn* 
ding  his  name  in  connexion  with  this  object  has  done  it  infinite  harm,  by  preventing  inflo- 


*  Dy  Tin:-BV,  it  may  uotlus  ami^M  to  remark  here,  that  there  have  been  some  amusing  *  illustratioBS* 
of  the  URCPs.oity  of  an  international  copy«right  luw  by  two  or  three  of  the  now  dynasty  of  lilt^rsiesn^ 
whoso  pen-and-ink  workti  are  '  without  demand,'  as  the  prices<urrent  have  it.  These  'Bisor*  coBi 
pluinants,  who  lanirnt  that  their  'book-making'  cffortM  are  rendered  nugatory  solely  by  the  wascef 
an  iutornutional  copy-right  law.  arc  very  justly  robukod  in  these  words,  by  the  '  Oimritr  mad  JB^ 
gnircr:' '  Wc  dislike  tho  prcvulciit  caul  about  the  hojielcsr  condition  of  American  authors.  Ameriesa 
books  are  not  now  pulilished  for  the  (irst  time,  nor  have  books  worthy  of  favor  foiled  in  gcaeral  IS 
receive  it ;  as  the  works  of  InviNG,  Pre.scott,  CoopEn.  Hancroft,  Kf..nt,  Stobt,  Whsatoh,  bbA 
at  lea^t  a  iicore  of  others,  can  sbundantly  testify.  These  we  regard  as  the  'rod-letter  Banes*  ef 
American  literature ;  and  althouirh  wc  are  glad  to  .sec  the  productions  of  some  of  our  minor  vritsn 
about  to  be  i^suisd  we  dislike  t!iR  efTort  to  hide  greater  and  brighter  namos  beneath  their  sAsAmu 
Thtre  it  no  * putrioti'm'  or  'family  pride,'  whirh  ehould  lead  an  Jmeriran  to  preftr  m.  bmd  bmmk,  sr 
one  of  mrdiocre  merit,  to  a  ihitronghly  good  one.*  These  arc  our  sentiments  precisely;  Ibr  the  si* 
presftion  of  which,  when  we  h.ive  had  occasion,  wo  are  denounced  by  one  of  the  scribes  wheal 
have  exposed,  as  an  '  enemy  in  the  camp  of  American  literature.'    American '  Uiermlmrt  V    Pish ! 
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ential  men  from  giving  it  their  countenance,  as  they  naturally  felt  Dnwillingjn  a  caoee  like 
this,  U)  play  'second  fiddle'  to  the  author  of  *  Pufier  Hopkins.'  But  enough:  let  it  suffice 
to  Eay,  in  conclusion,  that  Mr.  Matthews  has  been  fo  often,  and  in  such  a  variety  of  vi-ays, 
tried  in  the  literary  balance,  *  and  found  wanting,'  that  we  have  no  alternative  left  us 
but  to  dismiss  him  to  the  unsatisfactory  notoriety  or  the  enviable  oblivion  which  awaits 
him ;  for  as  an  '  author'  he  can  only  pass  without  ridicule  when  he  passes  without  obaerva- 
tion.  •  •  •  We  count  it  no  small  pleasure  to  have  been  favored  by  an  obliging  friend  and 
correspondent  with  the  perusal  of  portions  of  a  prospective  college-poem,  which  in  its 
entire  stale  will  not  reach  the  public  undera  twelvemonth.  We  should  be  pleved  to  hear 
these  lines  applauded  by  the  Vermontese,  when  they  shall  fall  from  the  writer's  iipa : 

'  In  RDvieDt  timeis  I  Ve  beard  my  frandame  telU 
The  girh  were  taught  to  read,  and  write,  and  spell ; 
Neglected  arts  I  once  learned  by  rigid  rules, 
A»  '  prime  essentials'  in  the  'common-schools;* 
Well  taught,  beside,  in  many  a  useful  art. 
To  mend  the  manners  and  improve  the  heart ; 
Nor  yet  unskilled  to  turn  the  busy  wheel, 
To  ply  the  shuttle,  or  to  twirl  the  reel ; 
Could  thrifty  tasks  with  cheerful  grace  purine, 
Themselves  'accomplished,'  and  their  duties  too. 
Of  tongues,  each  maiden  had  but  one,  'tis  said, 
Enough,  't  was  thDught,  to  serve  a  lady's  head  ; 
But  that  was  English — great  and  glorious  tongue. 
That  Chatham  spoke,  and  Shaksp rare,  Milton  sung! 
Let  thoughts  too  idle  to  be  fitly  dressed 
In  sturdy  Saxon,  be  in  French  expressed ; 
Let  lovers  breathe  Italian ;  like,  in  sooth, 
Her  singers,  soft,  emasculate  and  smooth : 
But  for  a  tongue  whose  ample  powers  embrace 
Beauty  and  force,  sublimity  and  grace ; 
Orniite  or  plain ;  harmonious,  yet  strong, 
And  formed  alike  for  eloquence  and  song, 
Give  me  ike  English ! — aptest  tongue  to  paint 
A  sage  or  dunce,  a  villain  or  a  saint ; 
To  spur  the  slothful,  counsel  the  distressed. 
To  lash  the  oppressor  and  to  soothe  the  oppressed : 
To  lend  fantastic  Humor  free'st  scope, 
,    To  marshal  all  his  laughter-moving  troup; 
Give  Pathos  power,  and  Fancy  lightest  wings, 
And  Wit  his  deepest  and  his  keenest  stings.' 

*  Excelsior'  is  to  be  the  capital  title  of  a  new  illustrated  weekly  journal,  about  to  be  is- 
sued by  Mr.  He  wet,  late  publisher  of  the  American  *  Pictorial  Sbakspbare.*  The  edito- 
rial department  will  be  in  the  handsof  C.  F.  Hoffman,  Esq.,  author  of  that  excellent  work, 
*  A  Winter  in  the  West,'  the  spirited  novel  of  *  Grayslaer,*  etc. ;  a  gentleman  well  quali- 
fied for  ihe  duties  which  are  to  devolve  upon  him.  Apropos  of  Mr.  Hoffman  :  Mr.  Cobnb- 
Lius  M.^TTiiEWs'  indefatigable  critic-in-urdinary  accuses  us  we  observe  in  an  evening  jour- 
nal of  having  '  abused*  Mr.  Hoffman  in  our  pages.  We  need  not  say,  that  there  never 
was  a  Fyllabie  to  the  disparagement  of  that  gentleman  or  his  talents,  in  the  Knickrbockeb, 
if  we  except  a  passage  in  an  extract  from  a  scurrilous  foreign  review,  which  in  copying  we 
took  care  to  characterize  as  it  deserved  to  be.  •  •  •  We  would  commend  to  our  young  friend 
at  New-Haven,  who  sends  us  the  Auiumn-Refiections  on  Human  lA/e,*  these  solemn 
yet  cheerful  thoughts  of  Addison  :  *  I  know  of  but  one  way  of  fortifying  my  soul  against 
these  gloomy  passages  and  terrors  of  mind  in  relation  to  death  and  the  grave,  and  that  is, 
by  securing  to  myself  the  friendship  and  protection  of  that  Being  who  disposes  of  events  and 
governs  futurity.  He  sees  at  one  view  the  whole  thread  of  my  existence;  not  only  that 
part  of  it  which  I  have  already  passed  through,  but  that  which  runs  forward  into  all  the 
depths  of  eternity.  When  1  lay  me  down  to  sleep,  I  recommend  myself  to  His  care ;  when 
I  awake,  I  give  myself  up  to  His  direction.  Amidst  all  the  evils  that  threaten  me,  I  will 
look  up  to  Him  for  help,  and  question  not  but  Hb  will  either  avert  them,  or  turn  them  to 
ray  a<lvaniage.  Though  I  know  neither  the  time  nor  the  manner  of  the  death  lam  to  die, 
I  am  not  at  all  solicitous  about  it;  because  I  am  sore  that  He  knows  M^^m  both,  and  thai 
He  will  not  fail  to  comfort  and  support  me  under  them.'    As  to  tbo  Departed,  who  htta- 
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gone  h^nce  to  be  here  no  mora  foreTer,'  let  our  coirespondeni  raMon  with  the  good  Hbe  ' 
(in  the  trae  tiHiit  of  Emamuei.  Swsdbnborg,)  in  a  poem  which  mlthough  old  cmn  ooanMlf 
be  too  often  quoted : 

*Thk  ejra  mmt  be  dark  that  aoloof  bai  been  dia^ 

Ere  acain  it  may  gaze  upoa  thioet 
But  my  heart  has  revealiogs  of  ihea  and  thy  home. 

In  nany  a  token  and  %igm : 
I  need  but  look  up,  with  a  vow,  to  the  tky, 

And  a  light  lilie  thy  beautv  is  there ; 
And  I  bear  a  low  numur  like  thine  in  reply, 

When  I  pour  out  my  tpirit  in  prayer. 

*  And  though,  like  a  moamer  that  aitt  by  the  UnaAh 

I  am  wrapped  in  a  mantle  of  care. 
Yet  the  grief  of  mv  bosom,  oh !  call  H  not  gleea, 

b  not  the  black  grief  of  deepair. 
By  sorrow  reveai'd,  ■»  the  stari  are  by  night. 

Far  off  a  bright  vlaion  appenrt, 
And  Hope,  like  the  rainbow,  a  being  ot  light, 

Is  born,  lilte  the  rainbow,  it  tears. 

*  I  know  thou  art  rone  to  the  home  of  thy  rest. 

Then  why  sbonkl  my  sotri  be  so  sad  f 
I  know  thou  art  gone  where  the  weary  are  blest. 

And  the  moomer  looks  up  and  is  glad ; 
Where  Love  has  pat  off,  in  the  land  of  its  birth. 

The  stain  it  had  gathered  in  this, 
And  Hope,  the  swort  singer  that  gladden'd  the  earth. 

Lies  asleep  on  the  bosom  of  Bliss. 

'  I  know  thou  art  gone  where  thy  forehead  is  ■tarr'd 

With  the  beanty  that  dwelt  in  thy  seal. 
Where  the  light  of  thy  loreliness  cannot  be  atrr'd, 

Nor  thy  heart  be  flnng  back  from  its  goal ; 
I  know  then  hast  drank  of  the  Lethe  that  flows 

Through  a  land  where  they  do  notfbrget, 
That  sheds  orer  memory  only  repose, 

And  takes  ttom  it  only  regret 

*In  thy  Air  away  dwelling,  wherever  it  be, 

I  believe  thoe  hast  visions  of  mine ; 
And  the  love  that  made  all  things  a  music  to 

I  have  not  yet  learn*d  to  resign : 
In  the  hnsh  of  the  nirht,  on  the  wiute  of  the 

Or  alone  with  the  breese  on  the  hill, 
I  have  ever  a  presence  that  whispers  of  thee, 

And  my  spirit  lies  down  and  is  stilL* 

That  is  a  capital  vtorf  of  '  FaCD*8,  of  '  HopkiTu'  Fim  CoOege  AdvetOure,'  bat  it  b 
what  prolonged  in  tlie  narration.  The  best  of  the  joke  is,  that  it  is  Btridly  trae.  Lot 
jot  down  an  *  Orphic'  synopeis  of  ii  :  '  We  went  to  steai  some  Spitienbeig  apples 
Deacon  Willi  aim  on  the  foarteenth  of  November.  It's  a  delicious  fruit.  SiMMOiia 
appointed  captain  of  our  party.  Whatever  he  said,  we  were  to  do.  What  evor  he  did  n^ 
say,  we  were  to  let  it  alone.  That  was  agreed  on.  *  Forward,  march !'  said  he.  We 
walked  in  single  file  after  the  captaia,  on  the  Schenectady  road.  Mr.  Siiuiom  bnrid 
*  nuts*  more  tluin  apples.  He  did  not  do  as  he  would  be  done  by  in  this  case.  He  despatehsd 
three  sophomores  in  advance,  with  guns  charged  with  powder  alone,  to  Be  in  wait  beUiid 
a  hay-stack.  When  he  gave  the  signal '  Shake  harder  !*  they  were  to  fire.  Tlie  night  WM 
propitious ;  no  moon,  but  a  *  pretty  considerable  sprinkling*  of  stan.  The  milky- 
particularly  well  lighted.  Man  shone  bright  at  first,  but  presently  went,  under 
'  Marte  eanbimut.'*  exclaimed  the  scholars,  almost  with  the  voice  of  propliecj. 
Simmons  said  a  good  deal  about  ihree  dogs,  which  alarmed  Homm ;  also,  that  the 
was  a  tart  man,  and  stingy  of  his  Spitzenbergs,  like  the  old  fellow  in  Wkbbtke's  efiolHiy 
book,  who  told  the  boys  that '  if  dirt  would  n*t  do,  he  would  try  what  virtue  their  wm  b 
stones.'  Hopkins  would  have  retreated,  but  like  many  a  brave  soldier  in  mid-fight  be  wm 
afraid  to  be  afraid.  All  went  well.  We  reached  the  orchard  '  in  fine  health  and 
Not  a  creature  was  stirring.  Not  even  a  iiKNae.  '  Hopkizvs,  climb  the  tree  T  «id 
SiMMOMB.    He  did  10,  having  first  taken  off  his  coat  and  shoes.    Ilie  8|dlmibiipii 
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bled  down  profiuely  on  the  lap  of  earth.  Eveiy  scholar  took  a  bite  out  of  their  rosy  cheekf 
with  the  greediness  of  Jbmmt  Twitchir  in  *The  Golden  Farmer.'  'Shake  harder!' 
roared  the  Captain.  *Bang!  bang!  bang!'  The  hay-stack  was  tamed  into  a  volcano^ 
Hopkins  fell  down  off  a  limb  like  a  withered  apple,  plump !  —  tearing  his  shirt  in  the  ialL 
He  was  very  much  hurt.  He  bounced  about  a  moment  like  a  chicken  without  a  head ; 
then  he  '  fetched  himself  off,'  with  one  hand  on  his  knee-pan,  and  the  other  on  his  hip, 
limping  like  Tortillakd  in  the  '  Mysteries  of  Paris.'  His  companions  were  already  gone. 
The  explosion  set  a  dozen  dogs  a-barking,  *  making  the  night  hideous.'  With  great  diffi- 
culty he  reached  a  grove  replete  with  swine,  eating  nuts.  In  his  agony  of  fright  he  mis- 
took them  for  greedy  dogs.  Without  coat  or  shoes,  he  clambered  up  into  a  tree,  where  he 
'  took  lodging  for  the  night'  Yes,  poor  Hopkins  staid  there  till  early  morning  twilight, 
banging  all  the  while  his  arms  against  his  sides,  to  keep  from  freezing.  Bare-footed  and 
coatless,  still  in  terror  of  dogs,  he  had  not  taken  many  steps,  when  he  was  so  unfortunate  as 
to  fall  headlong  into  a  ditch  of  the  Mohawk  river.  Presently  he  came  to  a  bridge.  He 
rammed  his  hand  into  his  breeches-pocket,  but  *  had  n't  a  d  —  n  cent  to  pay  the  toll !'  He 
strove  to  climb  under  the  bridge,  in  order  to  get  cammd  it,  and  mer  his  difficulty,  but  it  was 
*  no  go*  He  told  the  toll-keeper  that  he  was  about  to '  enter  college,'  and  to  trust  him ;  but 
he  *  could  n't  come  it'  On  the  green  he  trembled  to  behold  a  member  of  the  Faculty  ap- 
proaching. He  hoped  Jt  was  not  the  President  Yes,  it  was  NctL  Hopkins,  in  the  term 
of  expulsion,  left  the  place,  and  now  teaches  a  small  school  in  Alassachusetts.  •  •  •  <  Simnu* 
Southern  Monthly  Magazine,*  it  is  announced,  is  to  be  merged  in  the  Richmond  '  Literary 
Messenger.'  The  editor  resigns  his  office  in  evident  disgust  *  Its  duties,'  he  says, '  have 
been  irksome,'  and  the  magazine  *  compensative  neither  in  money  nor  other  reward ;'  and 
he  intimates  that  it  is  *  the  last  time  he  shall  ever  commit  himself  to  similar  labors.'  We 
are  sorry  to  see,  in  the  number  before  us,  in  more  them  one  instance,  the  Parthian  arrows 
which  are  aimed  at  Mr.  Longfellow^  one  of  our  most  popular  poets.  Every  where  ia 
this  country  it  is  evident  that  Mkmoky,  that  best  of  critics,  treasures  up  and  cherishes  the 
effusions  of  Longfkllow*b  muse.  Of  the  writings  of  his  detractors  and  sneering  com- 
mentators, how  much  is  remembered,  or  laid  up  in  the  heart !  Edition  after  edition  of 
Longfellow's  writings,  in  prose  and  verse,  are  demanded  by  the  public ;  and  it  is  The 
Public  who  constitute  his  tribunal.  As  to  the  *  riff-raff  translations'  to  which  Mr.  Long- 
fellow is  said  to  have  '  helped  himself  in  the  '  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe,'  it  must 
strike  the  sensible  reader,  we  think,  that  valid  condemnation  of  them  should  proceed  from 
critics  conversant  with  the  languages  from  which  they  are  rendered.  We  should  consider  Mr. 
fiRTANT,  for  example,  or  the  accomplished  editor  of  the  work  in  question,  good  authority  on 
this  point.  Mr.  Longfellow  has  1^  the  misfortune  to  be  very  successful,  and  he  need  not, 
and  is  happily  so  constituted  that  he  does  not,  regard  the  '  natural  consequences.'  •  •  •  Wb 
do  not  generally  believe  in  the  supernatural;  but  the  following  circumstance,  narrated 
by  a  friend,  has  sadly  shaken  our  faith.  He  had  lost,  some  months  before,  a  young  and 
lovely  wife.  Returning  late  one  stormy  November  evening  from  his  place  of  business  to 
his  desolate  home,  revolving  many  sad  memories,  he  distinctly  felt,  in  one  of  the  pauses 
of  the  fitful  blast,  that  came  burthened  with  hail  and  sleet  from  the  north-west,  a  gentle 
tap  upon  his  cheek,  as  if  from  a  soft,  cold  hand ;  and  this  little  token  of  endearment  waa 
one  of  the  many  upon  which  he  had  been  pondering,  in  thinking,  as  he  walked  along,  of 
his  departed  companion.  Was  that  a  touch  of  a  spirit-hand !'  said  he  to  himself;  and 
while  he  yet  trembled  at  the  thought,  another  gentle  tap,  upon  the  other  cheek,  light  in- 
deed, but  oh,  how  cold !  startled  him  into  an  agony  of  undefinable  apprehension.  Again 
and  again  the  same  cold,  soft  touch  visited  his  cheek ;  yet  there  was  no  human  being  in 
sight ;  no  sound  save  the  fitful  wailing  of  the  wind  of  night  He  reached  his  door,almos^ 
exhausted  with  excitement;  and  when  he  opened  it,  by  the  dim  light  of  the  hall  lamp,  he 
saw  as  plainly  as.he  ever  beheld  any  object  in  his  life  ~-  the  cause  of  all  his  fear  and  dread ! 
The  long  black  crape  *  weeper,'  which  it  was  the  custom  at  that  time  to  wear  depending 
from  the  hat  behind,  frozen  with  sleet,  badbeenat  intenrab  flapping  invkibly  agaiiMt  either 
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cheek,  as  homeward  he  plodded  his  weary  way.  *  Enough  said.'  •  •  •  Mr.  Cham.  Hootml^ 

an  accomplished  writer,  whose  pen  has  often  illustrated  these  pages,  in  an  aitiolB  In  a 

late  number  of  the  *  Christian  Parlor  Magazine,'  speaks  thus  eloquently  of  the  Mmm  jmt»m 

which  should  distinguish  the  American  citizen :  *  Amid  the  eternal  frosts  and  etonnft  of  Iki 

poles,  not  less  than  among  the  perpetual  verdure  and  spice-gales  of  the  Boqth,  tiie  tlMNiglil^ 

*  This  is  my  own,  my  native  land,'  awakens  a  joy  which  gold  cannot  purchaae,  which  tioM 

and  distance  cannot  destroy.    We  all  remember  the  historical  fact,  that  it  waa  fiMmd  n^ 

cessary  to  forbid  the  playing  of  certain  national  airs  by  the  Swiss  guards  of  the  oldFVBBeh 

monarchy,  because  so  powerful  were  the  emotions  excited  by  those  rerasBibnuices  of  dMir 

Alpine  homes,  that  the  troops  were  unfitted  for  duty.    So  when  the  allied  anaies 

turning  from  France,  after  the  downfiUl  of  Napoleon,  and  came  in  sight  of  the 

the  well-known  southern  boundary  of  Germany,  the  troops  of  that  country 

whelmed  with  joy  that  many  fainted,  and  whole  regiments  were  for  a  time  pandyaed  wStt 

ecstacy.    What  then  should  naturally  be  expected  to  be  the  measure  of  an 

for  and  devotion  to  the  country  that  cradled  him,  amid  whose  varied  and  lanltiibnii 

and  magnificence  of  natural  scenery,  beneath  whose  benignant  sky  and  mellow  and  mild 

political  and  moral  influences,  he  has  received  his  training  ?  If  the  Caledonian  finds 

and  beauty  in  the  stem  wildness,  in  the  brown  heath,  and  shaggy  wood,  and  beetling 

of  his  native  strand,  and  the  very  thistle  that  proclaims  the  poverty  of  his  soil  is 

his  heart  than  a  crown  jewel ;  if  the  Switzer  hears  music  in  the  rush  of  Alpine 

in  the  roar  of  mountain  storms,  in  the  crash  and  thunder  of  the  avalandie ;  if  the  mym  i 

of  the  pale  Siberian  and  the  shivering  Icelander  qparkles  when  yon  name  Us 

nursery  though  it  be  of  tempest,  and  darkness,  and  eternal  frosts,  what  in 

the  emotions  of  an  American  citizen,  when  he  looks  abroad  upon  Uie  noble  heritage 

God  has  given  him!'    By  the  by, one  should  travel  abroad,  in  order  properiy  to 

the  many  advantages  of  his  own  country.    An  excellent  friend  of  ours,  reecnily 

home  after  a  prolonged  sojourn  in  Elngland ;  where  magnificent  wealth  and  aqonUd  pof^ 

erty,  profusion  and  want,  rank  and  servile  condition,  were  in  such  marked  contnelylhHl 

he  was  rendered  constantly  unhappy ;  this  ftiend  informs  us,  that  when  he  nennd  ifai 

blue  line  of  Neversink,  and  the  American  pUot  came  on  board,  with  erect  head  and 

step,  rolling  a  huge  quid  of  tobacco  in  his  cheek,  spitting  when  and  where  he  listed,  and  1 

ing  himself  like  a  freeman  that  had  nobody  to  truckle  to,  nor  to  be  aftaid  of,  *  I  oonld 

hugged  him,'  said  our  friend,  <as  fiiir  a  specimen  of  the  *don'e-caf«-<M2 — i 

indicates  the  unfettered  spirit  of '  the  American  masses,'  as  they  call  our  ^people  in  Eo^kmL* 

There  could  scarcely  be  a  better  synopsis  of  what  should  constitote  *  dislinetiioiw*ki  ai^ 

public  like  ours,  than  is  contained  in  these  two  brief  stanzas : 

'  I  AMK  not  for  his  lineage, 

I  ask  not  for  his  name ; 
If  manliness  be  in  his  heart, 

He  noble  birth  may  claim. 
I  core  not  though  of  this  world's  wealth 

But  slender  be  his  part, 
If  '  Yes'  you  answer,  when  I  ask. 

Hath  he  a  true  man's  heart  ? 


*  I  ask  not  fVom  what  land  he 

Nor  where  his  youth  wis 
If  pure  the  streasn,  it  mattera  aoi 

The  spot  from  whence  it  bent. 
The  palace  or  the  hove^ 

Where  first  hi*  life  began. 
I  seek  not  of;  but  answer  this  t 

Is  he  an  honest  Mah  t' 


Our  esteemed  correspondent,  the  author  of  the  *  PeH^<md-Ink  Shetckm^*  now  in '. 
our  readers  will  be  glad  to  hear,  will  hereafter  favor  us  with  productions  from  soma  of  llm 
best  and  most  popular  pens  in '  that  ilk.'  We  wish  our  friend  a  pleasant  so^omv  In  Iks 
land  of  bis  fathers,  and  a  return,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  to  the  land  he  has  left  behind  IiIh. 
He  is  *one  of  'em  !*...<  Julian  (ah !  the  *  artful  desaver  !*)  has  bul  recently  Joined  the 
great  fraternity  of  '  young  married  people !'  Where  now  are  gone  his  pictuieaqoe  njoicipp 
over  a  newly-made  father's  hope,  which  were  *  snatched  up  by  the  press*  Uram  the  Btf  9£ 
Fundy  to  the  Rocky  Mountains !  Our  readers  have  good  cause  to  oomphdn  of  Mi 
tion ;  and  he  owes  it  to  himself,  as  well  as  to '  his  friends  and  the  pubUo,*  to  i 
proposition  good.  In  nautical  phrase,  therefore,  oh !  decep-lwe  Jvuan,  '  make  It  m  ^ 
the  mean  tune,  may  the  sua  of  Qappinem  shine  nmnd  thy  head,  and  thafilv 
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and  Honor  be  always  open  to  thee  and  thine ;  may  no  Borrow  distreas  thy  days,  may  no 
grief  disturb  thy  nights;  may  the  pillow  of  peace  kiss  thy  cheek  and  that  of  thy  beloved 
one,  and  the  pleasures  of  imagination  attend  thy  dreams !  And  when  years  shall  steal 
upon  thee  and  thine,  may  thy  age  be  full  of  pleasure  instead  of  care ;  not  like  winter,  but  like 
m  fine  summer  evening,  ot  a  mild  Autumn,  or  like  the  light  of  a  harvest-moon, 

'  Which  aheda  o'er  all  the  aleepinf  aenae 
A  aoft  nocturnal  day  1' 

Wk  have  been  wofully  berated  lately  by  a  correspondent  of  an  evening  print,  for  repre- 
senting a  voluminous  southern  novelist  as  experiencing  '  the  decadence  of  a  limited  sec- 
tional reputation.'  And  yet  we  spoke  '  by  the  book.'  Prices,  supply  and  demand,  were  our 
dtia.  Moreover,  the  very  Journal  in  which  appears  the  communication  referred  to,  did  not 
hesitate  to  say :  *  We  doubt  if  the  copy-right  of  all  Mr.  Sihhs'b  works,  (some  forty  volumes, 
it  is  said,)  would  bring  as  much  money  in  America  or  England,  as  the  '  Sketch-Book'  of 
laviNG,  or  the  '  Norman  Leslie'  of  Fay.  In  literature,'  adds  the  editor,  *  the  popular  man,  the 
author  whx)  sells  the  best,  who  is  read  most,  and  oftenest  quoted,  is  the  man  whom  the  people 
will  honor,  in  spite  of  all  the  critics.'  We  quite  agree  with  our  contemporary,  that  it  is  above 
the  power  of  any  single  critic,  or  of  all  the  critics  in  the  country,  to  make  an  author  popular 
who  does  not  make  himself  so.  ...  *  What  are  you  staring  at  Sir,  may  I  ask  ?'  said  an 
imperial'd,  moustached  *  blood'  to  a '  Hoosier'  on  a  Mississippi  steam-boat,  who  had  been 
watching  him  as  a  cat  watches  a  mouse,  for  some  fifteen  minutes : '  I  thought  so,  by  6 — d  !' 
exclaimed  the  *  Hoosier,'  the  moment  the  other  spoke ; '  I  said  you  'd  got  a  mouth,  and  I  was 
unly  waitin'  to  be  mrf'tn  about  it,  to  ask  you  to  *  liquor.'  Straanger,  what  '11  you  drink  ? 
or  had  you  rather  fight?  /do  n't  care  a  d. — n  which,  myself.*  The  oddly-matched  pair 
were  left  touching  glasses  at  a  crowded  bar.  •  •  •  The  National  Union  Circus,  at  the  old 
*  Richmond  Hill,'  is  now  rejoicing  in  an  artiste  of  incomparable  grace  and  sustained  power, 
Madame  Macarte,  from  Astley's  London  Amphitheatre.  The  house  itself  is  extremely 
neat  and  well-ordered,  and  it  is  crowded  with  admiring  auditors.  We  are  pleased  to  see 
this  establishment  so  well  sustained,  for  it  deserves  the  public  favor.  •  .  •  '  M.  G.'s  apo- 
logy of  a '  bad  pen'  is  no  excuse.  No  citissen,  who  by  simply  calling  upon  oar  fnend  Mr* 
fiARNET,  at  Number  Two  Barclay-street,  can  obtain,  in  C.  C.  Wkioht  and  Compant's 
'Croton,'  *  Maintaining  Spring,'  *Back  Spring,'  'Minerva'  and  'Washington'  pens,  a 
perfect  substitute  for  the  best  quill-pen  that  was  ever  made,  can  have  a  good  excuse  for  bad 
writing.  ...  *  Quips,  Quirks  and  QuiUets,  by  a  QuHl-Driver,*  is  a  pleasant  mdange 
enough,  but  many  of  the  '  concoctions'  are  sdections,  we  suspect.  Howbeit,  here  is  a  good 
conundrum  '  asked  and  answered :' 

'Whkn  did  Froit  begin  to  swear  f 
When  the  firat  Apple  d  — d  'the  Pair  I' 

This  is  going  back  to '  the  good  old  days  of  Adam  and  £vk'  in  reality.  Here  is  a  capital 
thought,  and  there  are  not  a  few  examples  of  its  truth  m  this  same  growing  Gotham  of 
ours :  *  If  some  persons  were  to  bestow  one  half  of  their  fortune  in  learning  how  to  spend  the 
other  half,  it  would  be  money  extremely  well  laid  out.'  .  .  •  '  What  is  Learning  ?*  writes  a 
clever  correspondent ;  '  I  mean  such  *  learning'  as  one  sees  now-a-days  assigned  to  men  who 
boast  perhaps  of  collegiate  *  honors  by  courtesy,'  and  yet  who  never  prepared  to  enter,  much 
less  to  leave,  a  college  in  their  lives  ?  A  man  may  (qtpear  learned,  may  he  not,  without  talking 
in  long  sentences  ? — just  as  in  ordinary  gestures  he  discovers  the  &ct  that  he  can  danoe, 
though  he  does  not  get  up  on  the  floor  and  cot  capen  t  There  are  certain  American  authors,  of 
the  '  secondary  formation,'  so  to  speak,  who  not  only  make  the  most  of  every  thing  that  they 
do  know,  or  acquire  day  by  day,  in  '  cramming,'  as  it  is  termed,  but  who  actually  gain  more 
credit  by  their  adroit  mode  of  hiding  their  ignorance  than  the  pedant  by  his  awkward  at- 
tempts to  exhibit  his  erudition.  Such  persons  have  their  uses,  if '  uses'  they  may  be 
called,  no  doubt ;  but  can '  learning*  justly  be  predicated  of  them  ?'  •  •  •  Skvekal  mat- 
ters intended  for  this  department,  with  notices  of  five  or  six  new  poblicatioiBs,  are  una- 
voidably postponed  to  the  first  number  of  oar  new  vdimie. 
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LmERABT   RscoBD.— '  Montetumo^  the  lut  of  Hu  Atteea,*  ia  tlie  title  o#  a  Uatotieal 
now  passing  through  the  press  of  Messrs.  Paink  and  BxTMnss,  Johnoftreet,  and  wUcb  we  thiak  li 
destined  to  create  what  is  termed  '  a  sensation.'    The  author  has  depicted  Momtkuxa  ■■  a  aia 
naturally  bravo,  who  in  his  earlier  years  had  perilled  life  and  limb  in  the  senrice  of  hie  eoaatvy ;  btt 
wiih  the  spirit  of  resiitUnce  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  hare  brought  inlh 
energy  of  his  mind,  and  all  the  resources  of  his  vast  empire,  in  an  effort  to  drive  the  iBveder 
the  soil  of  his  beloved  country,  is  mingled  a  superstitious  fear  that  the  goda  of  Anehoec  hnre  4^ 
creed  the  destruction  of  his  people,  and  the  subversion  of  his  throne  to  the  white  goda.    TUa  eeB> 
sciousness,  acting  upon  his  religious  fears,  palsies  every  effort  of  his  mindi  and  remden  Um  the 
;^  illing  slave  to  a  designing  priest,  who,  cloaking  his  deop'laid  plans  under  the  holj  robe 
by  supernatural  omens  and  dark  prophecies,  which  as  the  High  Priest  he  alone  cea 
make  Montezuma  what  history  tells  us  he  became,  the  slave  to  unmanly  terron,  the  laibecilB  bob* 
arch,  w  ho  yielded  empire  and  throne  without  one  effort  fbr  their  safety.    There  is  an  epieodi^  a 
manuscript  found  by  Taumpulita,  the  priest,  in  the  treasure-vaults  of  the  palace  of  the  late  eah 
peror,  which  is  read  by  him  within  the  sacred  walls  of  the  great  Toocalli,  to  a  vast  eaaeaililaga^  ea» 
sisting  of  Montezuma,  his  court,  Cortes,  his  gay  cavaliers,  and  the  Aztec  people,  and  whieh  i 
to  Ktiflc  the  last  enenries  which  throbbed  in  the  breast  of  the  Aztec  monarch.    It  ia  temed  ■' 
Curse  of  Quetzalcoatl  on  the  Sons  of  Anahuac,'  and  aa  a  specimen  (^  bold  imagiaatioa  aal 
eloquent  description  will  compare  favorably  with  the  best  productions  of  the  author,  who  ia  aoC  aa* 
known  to  fame.    The  work  will  doubtless  be  in  the  hands  of  many  of  our  readers  befbre  ear : 
issue.    Wo  have  also  received  our  friend  Gen.  Mobus's  popular  songs  and  ballada,  In  a  aeal 
handsome  miniature  volume,  which  will  be  likely  to  disuppear  firom  the  publiahera*  aholTea  *  like  m 
flakes  in  the  river ;'  '  Rambles  by  Land  tmd  WaUr^  or  notes  of  travel  in  Cuba  and  Mexieo^ 
ding  a  canoe-voyago  up  the  river  Panuco,  and  researches  among  the  ruins  of 
by  B.  M.  NoBMAN,  author  of  '  Rambles  in  Yucatan ;'  and  fair  Faknt  FoaBSSTsa*! 
in  AuthorJand^'  a  collection  of  that  lady's  contributions  to  the  'Evening  Mirror*  and  other 
nals.  .   .   .    A  FBIEND  and  contcmporur>' says  truly  of  Carsy  and  AiBrt'«'iM«^cai,)br  1846^' that  k 
'is  a  beautiful  souvenir — beautiftil  in  every  respect.'    It  ia  of  quarto  size,  and  the  engraviaga  art 
ten  in  number,  ull  mezzotints  by  Sabtain.    '  The  Page,'  firootispiece,  is  after  a  (kncy  head  by ', 
Inman,  a  highly  finished  and  spirited  engraving.    The  title-page  is  from  a  painting  by 
and  is  exceedingly  appropriate,  representing  the  good  angel  of  the  Christmas  and  New-1 
sons  bringing  gifts  for  those  fei>tivo  days.    'The  Homeless'  is  from  an  original  pictare  by  P.  T. 
Poole,  ai^  English  artist.    '  The  Momentous  Question,'  representing  a  scene  fr<Hn  CmjkMmm*9 
and  'The  Heart's  Misgivings'  are  all  very  superior  engravings,  and  would  do  credit  to 
annual,  while  they  far  excel  the  great  majority  of  the  embellishments  in  thoae  publieatioBa. 
Falconer's  Son,*  and  'The  Fisherman's  Daughter,'  taken  from  Landsexb's  fine  pictare 
'  Bolton  Abbey,'  and  the  '  Early  Dawn'  from  Cbistall,  are  even  still  more  beautifyil  geiaa  of  mC; 
and  there  is  also  a  portrait  of  the  late  Mr.  H.  C.  Caret,  which,  as  partly  taken  .fttNn  utamagy  ta 
highly  creditable  to  the  artist    The  literary  contents  of  the  '  Diadem'  are  from  good  aouieea^  Mi 
seem  quite  above  the  average  of  '  annual'  literature.  .   .   .    Since  their  issue  of  Dr.  Duasm^a  vit 
umes  on  the  East,  elsewhere  noticed,  the  Bbothebs  IIabpeb  have  published  Dainyr'a  'PkUmmUm 
of  MifBtery,'  a  work  of  singular  interest,  comprising,  in  the  form  of  a  quaint  colloquy,  a  diaeoanaea 
supernaturalismH,  and  all  such  occult  and  unfathomable  topics.    The  work  forma  noaibcr  three  af 
'  Harper's  New  Miscellany,'  a  series  full  of  promive  and  attraction ;  the  forthcoming  laaaoa  wfll 
afford  some  idea  of  its  high  character:  Holmes'  'Anecdotical  Memoirs  of  MosAar;' 
'  Ascent  of  Mount  Ararat ;'  '  GcniuM  and  Wisdom  of  Bubke  ;' '  Bbown's  Life  of  HoWAaB^'  eta. 
splendidly  illustrated  edition  of  '  The  Wandering  Jew'  u  advanced  to  its  fourth  number  i 
fourth  of  the  entire  work.    The  designs  are  truly  gems  of  art    The  French  are  ftr  ia 
us  in  the  drawing  of  the  human  figure :  tJiey  exhibit  grace  and  vigor  of  touch,  unknown  le 
any  other  school  of  design.    The  Habpebs  are  immediately  to  issue  the  literary  and  criiieal 


nics  of  Frescott,  tbc  historian  of  Spain  and  Mexico;  the  announcement  of  wliich  fact  will  pat  tka 
reading  public  on  the  qui  vive  for  something  'reliKhable  and  savory.'  A  portrait  of  the  aathor  fa 
to  accompany  the  volume.  The  celebrated  French  ' Pocket- Atlas  of  iwafaaiy'  has  jaat  baem 
translated  by  Prof.  Pattison  :  the  plates  are  admirably  colored  after  nature.  No  work  of  the  ^Hl 
cun  pretend  to  any  comparison  with  it,  in  point  of  beauty  of  execution.  The  HABPaai  have  i 
themselves  honor,  and  the  professional  student  a  great  service,  by  this  liberal  enterpriae.  A 
about  their  Illuminated  Btble,  a  superb  work,  now  approaching  iu  conanaiaiatioB.  It  iapaika 
well  to  whimper  a  secret  in  the  ear  of  some  of  our  ftienda  aa  tq  the  expedient  of  thflr  V'-'f  ao  i 
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in  securing  the  completion  of  their  sets,  or  if  they  have  not  already  conudenced,  to  obtain  a  conH 
plete  copy  without  ikil,  as  the  impressions  of  the  first  edition  possess  undoubted  preference  over 
the  later  issues  .   .   .    Among  Messrs.  D.  Afk^kton  and  Compant's  late  publications  we  find  a 
very  charming  little  annual, '  Tlu  Rott^  or  A§*cHo%*9  Qijf  for  1846,  edited  by  EKiz.r  K^Mfugt.t., 
illustrated  with  ten  highly-finished  steel  engravings,  and  replete  with  Interesting  and  instructive  ar' 
tides,  in  prose  and  verse.    The  '  getting*up'  of  Uie  volume  is  in  excellent  tasto.    OarlfU**  Lift  tf 
SekiUer,  comprehending  an  examination  of  his  works,  a  new  edition,  revised  by  the  author,  cornea 
next;  and  a  capital  work  it  is,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  show  in  thMe  pages.    The  book 
forms  the  fifth  number  of  Applxton'8  popular  'Literary  Miscellany.'    The  same  publishers  hav0 
issued  a  small  tome,  giving  '  Th*  Matsu  attd  Rtibriet  of  ike  Rawum  OathoUe  CAtireA,'  translated 
into  English,  with  notes  and  remarks,  by  Rev.  J.  R.  Cottab,  A.  M. ;  and  a  narrative  of  the  *  Etplot" 
ing  Expedition  to  tke  Roek^  Moumtaitu  in  IMS,  tmd  to  Oregon  in  1843-4,  by  Brev.  Capt.  J.  C.  FmB' 
MONT,  of  the  Topograpical  Engineers.' .  .   •    Wc  have  just  received  the  '  MsssMiuvy  MmmtuU,  • 
new  Religione  Qi/UBook,*  from  the  publisher,  Mr.E.  VValkjcb,  Fultou'Street ;  an  elegant  specimen 
of  book-making;  the  design  of  which  is  to  supersede  the  use  of  the  inferior  kind  of  onnudle,  which 
for  want  of  a  choice  have  so  long  continued  in  vogue.    The  contributors  to  this  work  include  many 
of  the  most  eminent  writers  of  the  country :  they  amount  to  thirty  six ;  affording  to  a  single  volume 
an  unusual  variety  and  strength  in  its  literary  contents.    A  work  so  efficiently  sustained  in  its  literary 
department  cannot  fail  of  general  popularity ;  and  this  is  rendered  doubly  rare,  by  the  fact  that  the 
work  is  splendidly  produced,  and  iUuminated  by  a  rare  and  most  effective  colored  frontispiece  of  • 
ship  on  fire  Arom  lightning.    We  recommend  with  pleasure  this  new  candidate  to  the  religious  pub- 
lic at  largo,  and  to  their  liberal  patronage.  .   .   .    Msssas.  Cla&k  and  Austin  have  only  an' 
swered  a  general  demand,  in  publishing  the  very  beautifUl  volume  containing  the  poems  of  Mn« 
Faancrs  S.  Osoood.    We  are  gUd  to  announce  the  work,  and  sorry  that  we  can  do  no  more,  at  the 
late  hour  at  which  it  reaches  us.  .   .   .  Meter**  WiUy  and  Putnam's  tfew PnbUeatione  embrace  'The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,'  Lamb's  'English  Dramatic  PoeU,'  in  two  volumes,  and  Hazlitt's  'English 
Comic  Writers,'  in  the  '  Library  of  Choice  Reading.'    In  their  Foreign  Library,'  we  have  '  The 
Rhine,'  by  Viotoe  Hugo  ;  and  in  their  '  Library  of  American  Books,'  '  Wettom  OUaringe,*  a  col- 
lection of  admirable  tales  and  sketches,  from  the  pen  of  our  esteemed  correspondent  and  friend,  Mrar 
KiBKLAND.    We  remark  among  them  several  papers  which  appeared  originally  in  these  pages,  and 
were  at  the  time  widely  admired.    To  old  and  new  readers,  however,  they  will  be  equally  welcome. 
*  The  Mysteries  of  Tobacco'  is  the  title  of  a  volume  by  the  Rev.  BxnjaminL  Lank,  with  an  'IntrO' 
ductory  Letter*  by  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Cos,  of  Brooklyn^  also  recently  published  by  Messrs.  Wix.xr 
AND  Putnam.    It  illustrates  the  nature  of  tobacco,  its  influence  upon  the  body,  mind,  and  morals,  its 
illusory  powers,  its  filthiness  and  its  expensiveness ;  a  pretty  copious  catalogue  of  evils,  which  are 
traced  out  iu  elaborate  detail.    From  the  same  publishers  we  have  a  well-printed  volume,  entitled^ 
'  Tke  Oath  a  Divine  Ordinanee,  and  an  Element  of  the  Social  OonstUnUon,'  an  elaborate  treatise  on 
the  origin,  nature,   ends,  efficacy,  lawf^ilness,  obligations,  interpretations,  form  and  abuses  of  the 
Oath;  by  D.  X.  Junkin,  A.  M.  .   .   .  Messrs.  Stamdvobd  and  Swobds  have  sent  us  quite  a  thick 
volume,  containing  the  'Proceedings  a$ul  Debateo  of  tke  late  Episcopal  Oemventien,*  held  recently 
at  St  John's  Church  in  this  city.    The  records  are  fVom  the  competent  pen  of  Robxbt  A.  Wxst, 
Esq.,  who  has  embodied  all  that  was  deemed  worthy  of  preservation  on  the  interesting  occasion  re- 
ferred to.  .   .   .  Fbost's  PietoruU  iKstoryo/tAc  ^erU,' embellished  with  upward  of  five  hundred 
historical  engravings,  executed  in  the  best  style  of  art,  now  publishing  in  numbers  by  Messrs.  Wai.kbb 
AND  G11.LI8,  Philadelphia,  is  a  work  which  deserves  the  amplest  patronage.    It  will  be  embraced  in 
three  royal  octavo  volumes,  each  complete  in  itself^  comprising  Ancient  History,  the  History  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  Modern  History.    The  paper,  printing,  designing,  engraving,  and  general  execu* 
tion,  literary  and  external,  are  of  the  first  order  of  excellence.    We  wish  the  publishers  entire  suc- 
cess in  their  laudable  and  liberal  enterprise.  .  .   .  Thb  Views  and  6round«plans  of  the  HigkUmd 
Cottages  at  Roxbury,  near  Boston,*  designed  and  erected  by  Mr.  Wuxiam  BAXltXT  Lang,  are  cor* 
tainly  very  creditable  to  that  gentleman's  taste  and  skiU.    The  'Bute  Cottage'  is  a  charming  resi- 
dence ;  so  too  is  the  '  Youle  Cottage,'  yet  we  prefer  the  first-named.    The  '  Glenn  Cottage'  is  certainly 
picturesque,  but  it  strikes  us  as  a  little  too  much  confbsed  in  the  junction  of  some  of  its  accessory 
additions.    The  drawings  and  engravings  are  excellent,  and  the  typographical  execution  does  great 
credit  to  the  press  of  Messrs.  Bbidgham  AND  FcLCH.    We  welcome  cordially  all  such  works  as  the 
one  before  us.    They  are  the  resulu  as  well  as  the  precursors  of  a  present  and  growing  taste  in  cot- 
tage architecture.  •  .  .  Mr.  Henbt  C.  Watson  has  assumed  the  editorship  of  a  very  valuable  semi- 
monthly publication,  entitled  'ThsMntieal  IFerU;'whkh  will  contain  the  most  popvlarBiiditandard 
songs,  waltzes,  marcbM,  rondoa,  polkaa,  dneta,  flie%  tto.^  ftr  tfie  piiBO-lbrt«>   The  work  k  esoal* 
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lently  got  npf  and  the  two  nvmberii  before  «•  contain  sevnTal  fiiTorite  idra,  and  two  or  three  new  pineae 
of  masie  which  could  not  ebewhere  be  obtained  for  doable  the  price  demanded  by  the  pabUaban^ 
Meaan.  Homanb  and  Ellis.  •  •  •  *  Tht  Sweiatkcrg  Lihrarf,*  edited  by  Rey.  Dr.  BctBt  ^sd  aofV 
being  iMued  in  nambers  by  Mr.  Jomf  AllbNi  138  NaMau-atreet*  ia  attracting  noch  of  the  pabtte  nt^ 
tention.    We  believe  that  thouaanda  upon  thonaanda,  who  have  heretofore  wholly  miaeonceived  the 
character  and  doctrinea  of  SwxDKNBOBe,  will  derive  fVoa  theae  pablicatlona  new  views  of  both,  he- 
aide  obtaining  from  them  many  thinga  which  win  give  them  a  new  Insight  into  the  splrltnal  worhL 
The  nnmbera  an  well  printed,  upon  good  paper,  and  afforded  at  (me  ahilling  per  part.  •  •  •  *  Tte 
Mmf-QiMtn;  •  OmUmf  im  tkre*  PmrU^*  the  poetry  written  by  ALnxB  TamfTSOif,  the  BHk  1^ 
Mr.  William  R.  DcMPsrca,  haa  been  completed  by  Mr.  Oliybb  Dirsoir,  Beaton,  in  n  at^e  of  as. 
ecnfion  in  keeping  with  the  excdience  of  the  noUe  poetry  and  touching  muaic  which  It  *afraaiB,aBd 
handa  down  to  all  time.*   Let  no  one,  who  can  gain  the  iqiportanity,  fail  to  hear,  0tu§  at  leest,  the 
muaic  of  *tbe  May-Queen'  firom  the  lipa  of  the  compoaer  himaelf.    We  learn,  that  of  all  the  tnuf 
popular  piecea  which  Mr.  DaarpsTSB  ainga  at  hia  concerta,  nono  can  compare  in  *lbree  of  ettrae* 
tion  with  the  *  May-Queen.'    It  haa  already  reached  an  unprecedentedly  large  sale,  and  the  «V'— ^ 
for  it  ia  aa  groat  aa  ever.    *  Qo  i^ere  tk»  HitU  art  Steeping,*  ia  the  title  of  a  vocal  duett,  written  bf 
William  Siivk,  the  muaic  by  J,  Dastixl.    The  worda  are  well  adapted  to  muaical  e zpreaaion,  and 
Mr.  Daniel  haa  evinced  fine  taate  in  the  melody  and  diatributiim  of  the  voicte.    It  ia  accompenied 
in  a  masterly  manner.    *  The  Shades  of  Eve  are  Falling  Faat,*  by  the  same  compoaer,  ia  n  very  ehana- 
ing  aerenade.    They  are  publinhed  by  Rxbd,  of  Boaton,  and  may  be  had  of  Mosara.  Wilkt  JJIP 
CoHPANT  in  tbia  city.    We  derive  alao  from  Meaara.  HoMAirs  and  Ellis,  '995  Broadway,  *  Faeleii^ 
or  Pritan-WaUt,*  arranged  for  the  Piano  Forte.    *  The  SkUUng  Liknrf*  ia  the  title  of  a  weekly 
aerlea  of  small  volumea,  from  the  preaa  of  Meaars.  Homans  and  Ellis,  Broadway.    The  three  ■■■- 
bera  before  ua contain  'The  Mothcr'a  Medical  Adviaer;*  a  *Deacription  of  Cotton,  (Vom  theFod  to 
the  Factory  {'  and  a  *  Hiatory  of  theChriatianSecta;  their  Origin,  Progreaa,  Teneta,  Rltea  and  Cen> 
moniea.*    Thia  *  Library'  promiaea  to  place  a  great  variety  of  books,  embracing  art,  acience,  Ustoffj, 
and  fiction,  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  family  in  the  community.  •   •    •  Wx  have  from  the 
*  Daily  Atlaa'  office  at  Cincinnati,  a  pamphlet  entitled  *  Justice  to  the  Mewtorf  of  John  FitcA,' who^  Ix 
1785,  invented  a  ateam-engine  and  ateam>boot,  planned,  conatrueted  and  put  in  operation  the  steea^ 
boat '  Peraeverance,'  oi  sixty  tons,  moving  at  the  rate  of  eight  milea  an  hour,  in  1788.    By  CHAXLtt 
WHrrTLXSXT.    It  does  no  more  than  'justice'  to  one  of  the  very  earliest  of  the  plooeera  In  the 
acience  of  ateam ;  a  man  without  education  or  property,  struggling  against  adveraity,  against  ridi- 
cule, neglect,  want,  and  an  accumulation  of  miafortunea,  to  perfect  an  invention  which  his  agnroxM 
not  comprehend.  .  «  •  '  The  Itatieual  Magazine  and  Indmttriai  Record^*  pubHahed  oppoaite  8L 
Paul'a  Church,  at  ive  dollara  per  annum  in  advance,  and  edited  by  Kxdwood  Fishka,  Eaq.,  hw 
reached  ita  fifth  number.    It  haa  been  well  auatained,  aa  we  learn,  from  the  beginning,  and  ia 
placed  upon  the  most  permanent  baaia.    The  object  of  the  work  is,  to  develope  all  the  great  i 
of  the  country,  aa  they  are  ahown  in  ita  Agriculture,  Maoufacturaa,  and  Commerce:  and  ia 
to  eaaaya  and  statements  on  theae  great  national  intereata,  the  aubjocta  which  It  containa  are  divenl- 
fied  by  occaaional  articlea  on  American  Hiatory,  Biography,  and  Literature  |  notices  of  MaDttftetXT* 
ing  Towna  and  Viflngea;  Internal  Improvementa,  particularly  in  Canala  and  Rail  Roads;  New  Infla- 
tions of  importance,  and  American  advancement  iu  the  Arts ;  with  various  Statiatical  TableselaeUe- 
ting  the  progress  of  National  Industry.    In  the  statistical  department  of  the  work,  the  editor  bm 
secured  the  aaaiatance  of  Mr.  Edwin  Williams,  who  ia  fiivorably  known  to  the  public  for  hia  i 
ricnce  and  accuracy  in  researehes  of  thia  nature.    Our  frienda  have  our  beat  wiahes  for  the  i 
of  thoir  useful  and  laudable  enterprise.  •  .   .  Wx  have  before  ua  a  beautifol  little  annuli  '  t%» 
Lomrel  fFreath,*  edited  by  the  Rev.  8.  D.  BcncHAHO,  Paator  of  the  Houston-street  ehnreh,  aad 
published  by  8.  Anorus  and  8on,  Hartford,  Conn.    The  articlea  are  entirely  original,  and  by  womm 
of  our  best  writers.    The  name  of  the  editor  givea  us  aaaurance  that  its  pagea  contain  nothing  thet 
is  not  calculated  to  mend  tlie  heart  and  improve  the  morale.    The  '  Laurel  Wreath*  goea  forth  le  Ike 
world  with  our  best  wiahea  for  ita  auccess.    As  a  neat  and  appropriate  preaent  for  the  hoUdnyii  v« 
cordially  recommend  It.  •  •   •  *  The  Chaiitbearer,*  by  J.  Fknimosk  Coorxa,  just  iaaned  by 
BuROEss,  Strinoee  and  Company,  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  our  distinguished  novelist's 
works,  if  we  msy  judge  from  a  cursory  examination  of  ita  pages.    We  shall  have  more  to  a^  ef  II 
hereafter.    From  the  same  publishers  we  have  *  The  O'Donohue*  and '  St.  Poirick'a  fvs,'  by  the  ■■- 
thor  of  '  Chiurlea  O'Malloy.'    The  name  of  the  author  rendera  it  uoneeeaaary  to  add  a  word  tai 
of  the  l>ook.  *  .   'The  Oatette  Franeaise,'  edited  by  Fmutx  DaociN,  aod  publiahed  at  No.  98 
Twelfth  street,  Philadelphia,  is  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  sheet,  specially  for  the  yoexff  i 
all  who  are  studying  French.    It  will  contain  a  synopsis  of  the  literatnrc,  seioncak  flae  arti^  t 
of  the  French  capital,  embracing  always  the  most  recent  publieatioiis.   It  cexnot  foU  le  i 
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